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FOREWORD 


This volume, the latest of a series, adds one more chapter to the history 
of the development of the United Nations as seen through Canadian eyes. 


The basic aims of Canadian foreign policy, in which I include the pre- 
vention of war and safeguarding of our national security, the maintenance of 
existing friendly ties, the improvement of relations with all countries, -and the 
development of international trade and world prosperity, are all furthered 
in a special way through Canadian participation in the various activities of 
the United Nations. 


The effectiveness of the United Nations as an instrument for ensuring 
by the use of collective force the safeguarding of international peace has never 
been established in the way that the Charter envisaged because of the political 
division between the Soviet Union and its supporters and the opponents of 
Soviet policy. ‘The value of the United Nations in the conciliation of disputes 
and differences between nations has likewise been affected by the East-West 
conflict, and by the difficulties which present themselves for individual 
nations when conflicting national interests require in the international interest 
to be resolved. To admit these limitations is merely to face the facts of inter- 
national life. The United Nations’ record nevertheless includes significant 
achievements in the cause of peace. The United Nations remains a unique 
and indispensable instrument of international diplomacy which has achieved 
important results in all of the various spheres of activity for which it was 
created. 


Canadian participation in the debates in United Nations bodies and in 
United Nations activities provides an exceptional method of becoming in- 
formed in detail of the views of other nations and of the importance which 
they attach to various aspects of their foreign policies. Canada must take 
into account the views of other nations as made known in the United Nations 
and at the same time is enabled to make known its own views on a wide 
range of international problems and to exert its influence for their acceptance. 
Diplomatic exchanges between nations in furtherance of the national interest 
are carried out in many other ways, but these have a special importance in 
the United Nations because of the very nature of its multilateral discussions 
and their influence on the formation of governmental policies and upon 
public opinion throughout the world. 


In the record of United Nations activities set out in the following pages 
we find cause for disappointment in the failure to achieve significant progress 
in disarmament. Political controversies which have long disturbed interna- 
tional relations continue in an acute form with little apparent progress being 
made towards their settlement. The United Nations condemnation of the 
Soviet Union for its repression of the Hungarian people’s heroic struggle for 
liberty has been ineffectual. As the nations of the world have not been able 
to agree upon a system for the just settlement of all disputes we must await 
for the solution of many problems a change in the policies of governments. 
The task of the United Nations to effect such changes and to find a basis for 
mutual agreement will require long and patient effort. 


Great scientific achievements and technological progress have brought 
to mankind in our age a greater power for destruction than he has ever before 
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possessed. Scientific discovery has also brought new blessings and opened 
up tremendous possibilities for further progress in the improvement of 
standards of living throughout the world. These developments have brought 
an increasing appreciation of the interdependence of nations in our modern 
world. We must set this in the balance as against the difficulties which still 
exist in achieving that international co-operation for which the Charter of 
the United Nations provides. We cannot expect these difficulties to be 
quickly resolved but we must face them with courage and with confidence in 
the ability of man to guide his destiny towards a better world. 


Secretary of State 
for External Affairs 


Ottawa, June, 1958. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


ACC — Administrative Committee on Co-ordination 

CCIF — International Telephone Consultative Committee 

CCIR — International Radio Consultative Committee 

GGIT — International Telegraph Consultative Committee 

GGITT — International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Committee 

ECAFE — Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 

ECE — Economic Commission for Europe 

ECLA — Economic Commission for Latin America 

ECOSOC  — Economic and Social Council 
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UNCIP — United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
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UNEF — United Nations Emergency Force 

UNESCO — _ United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 

UNHCR — United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 

UNICEF — United Nations Children’s Fund 

UNKRA  — United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 

UNREF — United Nations Refugee Fund 

UNRWA — United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East 

UNTAA — United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 

UNTAB — United Nations Technical Assistance Board 

UNTAC — United Nations Technical Assistance Committee 

UNTSO — United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 

UPU — Universal Postal Union 

WHO — World Health Organization 

WMO — World Meteorological Organization 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present volume, the eleventh in the Canada and the United Nations series, re- 
ports on the twelfth session of the United Nations General Assembly which was held 
from September 17 to December 14, 1957 and other United Nations activities during 
the calendar year 1957. The tenth volume of Canada and the United Nations 1956-57 
contains a full account of the eleventh session of the General Assembly, which took 
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place from November 12, 1956 to March 8, 1957, and the current volume does not 
describe events at that session. 


Canada and the United Nations is intended as a reference work in which special 
attention is given to Canadian policy in United Nations matters. Limitation of space 
prevents the reproduction in this volume of the full texts of Canadian statements but 
Appendix IX lists the texts and documents available upon request to the Department 
of External Affairs. 


For the assistance of readers a chart, published by courtesy of the Department of 
Public Information of the United Nations, shows the principal United Nations bodies 
and their relationship with each other. Listed below for reference are the dates during 
which each of the twelve sessions of the General Assembly met. 


First Session, Part I, London, January 10 to February 14, 1946. 

First Session, Part Il, New York, October 23 to December 16, 1946. 

First Special Session (Palestine) New York, April 28 to May 15, 1947. 

Second Session, New York, September 16 to November 29, 1947. 

Second Special Session (Palestine) New York, April 16 to May 14, 1948. 

Third Session, Part I, Paris, September 21 to December 12, 1948. 

Third Session, Part II, New York, April 5 to May 18, 1949. 

Fourth Session, New York, September 20 to December 10, 1949. 

Fifth Session, New York, September 19 to December 15, 1950. 

Sixth Session, Paris, November 6, 1951 to February 5, 1952. 

Seventh Session, New York, October 14, 1952 to April 23, 1953. 

Resumed Seventh Session, New York, August 17 to August 28, 1953. 

Eighth Session, New York, September 15 to December 9, 1953. 

Ninth Session, New York, September 21 to December 17, 1954. 

Tenth Session, New York, September 20 to December 20, 1955. 

First Emergency Special Session (Middle East) New York, November 1 to 10, 1956. 
Second Emergency Special Session (Hungary) New York, November 4 to 10, 1956. 
Eleventh Session, New York, November 12, 1956 to March 8, 1957. 

Resumed Eleventh Session (Hungary) New York, September 10 to 14, 1957. 
Twelfth Session, New York, September 17 to December 14, 1957. 
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I 
GENERAL SURVEY 


The introduction to this report on the work of the United Nations 
during the year 1957 can, of necessity, mention only the outstanding issues 
and activities as indeed this volume must by the very limitation of its size 
also do. One of the first accomplishments of the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly was its unanimous decision to implement the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council to appoint the Secretary-General, Mr. 
Hammarskjold, for a new five-year term of office. The representatives of 
numerous delegations paid tribute to the Secretary-General who was des- 
scribed by the President of the Assembly as being “surely our supreme 
international civil servant, dedicated to his task, superbly equipped for it, 
and self-effacing in its performance”. 


Only one new member, the Federation of Malaya, was admitted to the 
United Nations during the twelfth session bringing the total membership to 
82. Canada took pleasure in co-sponsoring with other members of the 
Commonwealth the Assembly resolution endorsing the Security Council’s 
recommendation that Malaya be admitted. The Secretary of State for 
External Affairs in a statement supporting Malaya’s admission said in part: 
“It is most gratifying to me .. . on this happy occasion, to welcome a new 
member of the Commonwealth to membership in the United Nations”. On 
October 1 Canada, Japan and Panama were elected by the Assembly on the 
first ballot to membership on the Security Council for a two-year term com- 
mencing January 1, 1958. Canada’s participation in United Nations activi- 
ties has, therefore, been increased by its responsibilities as a member of the 
Council. 


Disarmament has been an objective since the founding of the United 
Nations and during the period under review intensive negotiations were 
conducted in London and New York in an endeavour to reach an agreement 
on this vital question. For months during the spring and summer the Sub- 
Committee on Disarmament, composed of Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the Soviet Union, met in London and the 
debate on disarmament and related items at the twelfth session of the General 
Assembly was the lengthiest of all items. In August the Soviet Union 
rejected in the Sub-Committee on Disarmament the Western proposals on 
disarmament and in December in the General Assembly the Soviet Bloc 
voted against a 24-power resolution embodying the Western proposals and 
a resolution enlarging the Disarmament Commission. ‘The Soviet Union in 
fact stated categorically that it would not participate in the Commission as 
constituted. Canada was a co-sponsor of the Western proposals and the 
relevant resolutions but its position has been and continues to be that the 
disarmament proposals with which Canada is associated are not to be con- 
sidered the only means by which progress can be made towards disarmament, 
and the hope is held that the Soviet Union will reconsider its decision not to 
participate in the Disarmament Commission so that negotiations can be 
resumed and an agreement reached. Canada has also insisted that there 
must be, for its security, a measure of inspection that will ensure that under- 
takings are being carried out. The negotiations and proposals arising from 
them are discussed in more detail later in this volume. 
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The problem of Hungary, which together with the crisis in the Middle 
East had dominated the eleventh session and was considered again at the 
resumed eleventh session in September, was also discussed at the twelfth 
session. The session in September 1957 requested the Assembly’s president, 
H.R.H. Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand, as its Special Representative 
on the problem of Hungary, to take such steps as he deemed appropriate to 
achieve the objectives of the United Nations in accordance with the 
resolutions of the General Assembly. ‘These resolutions had condemned 
Soviet actions in Hungary which deprived that country of its liberty and 
political independence and its people of the exercise of their fundamental 
human rights and endorsed the findings of the Special Committee established 
by the eleventh session to investigate conditions in Hungary and to collect 
evidence. 


The Special Committee had reported to the Assembly in June 1957 that, 
although it had not been able to go to Hungary, it had held hearings of wit- 
nesses in New York, Geneva, Vienna, Rome and London. Its conclusions 
might be summarized as follows: what had taken place in Hungary in October 
and November 1956 was a spontaneous national uprising led by students, 
workers, soldiers and intellectuals and had not been fomented by reaction- 
ary circles in Hungary nor drawn its strength from Western “imperialists”; 
what had at first been peaceful demonstrations were transformed into an 
armed uprising by the action of the AVH (secret police) in opening fire on 
people who were further united by the appearance of Russian soldiers as 
enemies in combat; that despite evidence of improvisation in the uprising 
the Soviet authorities had taken early steps to make armed intervention 
possible. 


At the end of the twelfth session Prince Wan reported that he had been 
unable to carry out his mission because of the refusal of the Hungarian and 
Soviet Governments to co-operate in any way but that he would continue his 
efforts. ‘The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees could, how- 
ever, report success in the settlement of the thousands of Hungarians who 
had fled from their country at the time of their ill-fated uprising. Of the 
200,000 Hungarian refugees there remained at the end of 1957 only about 
10,000 for whom permanent homes had not been found. Approximately 
36,000 came to Canada in the course of the year. 


In the Middle East the UNEF has continued its work of maintaining 
quiet and preventing frontier incidents on the Egyptian-Israeli Armistice 
Demarcation Line. Mindful of the contribution the Force was making to 
the maintenance of quiet in the area the twelfth session passed a resolution 
expressing the Assembly’s appreciation to members of the United Nations 
for the assistance they had given to the Force in troops and other support 
and facilities, its hope that such assistance would be continued as necessary 
and deciding that the funds needed to pay the Force’s expenses would be 
borne by members of the United Nations in accordance with the scale of 
assessments and by such other resources as might become available. Cana- 
dian troops serving with UNEF have comprised the largest contingent serv- 
ing with the Force. 


Another outstanding issue at the twelfth session was the Syrian complaint 
about threats to its security and to international peace. ‘The seriousness of 
this issue was intensified by the “cold war” implications arising in the debate 
which was characterized by vigorous attacks by the Soviet Bloc on the West 
and particularly the United States alleging that the United States was “prod- 
ding Turkey to commit aggression against Syria”. The Canadian approach 
to the item, as its Representative stated, was that it should be dealt with 
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calmly and constructively. Canada therefore deplored utterances in the 
Assembly and statements elsewhere, which through their very lack of 
restraint, tended not only to aggravate the debate but the situation in the 
area. Canada urged acceptance of the offer of mediation by King Saud but 
said that if, for whatever reason, Syria and Turkey could not agree to avail 
themselves of this way of settling the dispute, the Assembly should be 
prepared to consider other means and that the suggestion that the Secretary- 
General might be of assistance was to be commended. ‘The debate, however, 
ended with Syrian and Turkish acceptance of a suggestion that the Assembly 
take no action on this issue. 


Other political issues considered at the twelfth session were the questions 
of Cyprus, Algeria and West New Guinea. ‘The debate on Cyprus showed 
the complexity of the problem and the diversity of opinions on the manner 
in which the Assembly could contribute to the achievement of a solution. 
A resolution submitted by Greece and amended by Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
Norway and Spain failed to obtain a two-thirds majority of votes in the 
Assembly, and, in fact, no resolution was adopted on this issue. A resolution 
on Algeria submitted by fifteen nations, one of which was Canada, was 
adopted. It expressed concern over the situation in Algeria, took note of 
the offer of good offices made by the King of Morocco and the President of 
Tunisia and expressed the wish that in a spirit of effective co-operation 
pourparlers would be entered into and other appropriate means utilized with 
a view to a solution in conformity with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. For the fourth time the dispute over the political status of West 
New Guinea was brought before the Assembly but a recommendation that 
Indonesia and the Netherlands, as the two parties directly involved, be asked 
to pursue their endeavours to find a solution of the dispute in conformity with 
the principles of the United Nations Charter failed to obtain the necessary 
two-thirds majority and was not adopted. 


The issues which are dealt with in the political committees tend by their 
critical nature to overshadow the multifarious work of the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies in the social, economic, cultural and scientific 
fields. Yet it is in this work that substantial progress is continuously being 
made in alleviating man’s ills. For some years the regular and Expanded 
Programmes of Technical Assistance, under which experts have been sent 
abroad and technicians trained, have aided under-developed countries in 
increasing their production, making more effective use of their resources, 
expanding their educational facilities and making progress in medical and 
other scientific fields. In addition to the benefits that have been derived from 
these programmes the desirability of a programme of grants to assist capital 
development has been recognized and discussed and the possibility of estab- 
lishing a United Nations fund for economic development (SUNFED) has 
been studied in United Nations forums. It has been generally agreed that 
such a fund would require annual contributions from governments of the 
order of $250 million, but it has been apparent that countries were not 
prepared to make such sums available at the present time. In the light of 
these considerations the twelfth session decided that a new “special fund” 
was to be established which would be directed towards enlarging the scope 
of the United Nations programme of assistance to include special projects 
in such basic fields as surveys of water, mineral and power resources and the 
establishment of various kinds of training institutes, demonstration centres 
and pilot projects. Such special projects have not been within the purview 
of United Nations assistance programmes. A preparatory committee, of 
which Canada has become a member, was set up to study and make recom- 
mendations as to the precise scope of the Special Fund’s activities and the 
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organizational and administrative arrangements necessary to establish the 
Fund. 


The United Nations through its functional commissions, the Economic 
and Social Council and the Assembly continued its deliberations and work 
on international trade, commodity and economic problems as well as on the 
Draft Covenants on Human Rights, Freedom of Information and the status 
of women. During the year the International Atomic Energy Agency was 
formally established and its relationship with the United Nations agreed upon. 
The Agency, which is a development arising from President Eisenhower’s 
“Atoms for Peace” proposal in 1953, has primary responsibility and is 
co-ordinating centre for international activities in the field of the peaceful 
application of atomic energy. 


Some advancement was made in several of the questions concerning 
trust and non-self-governing territories. A Canadian served on the six-man 
Special Commission established by the eleventh session to visit the French 
administered trust territory of Togoland to study the situation resulting 
from the application of the Statute of Togoland granted by France to the 
territory. In the light of this Commission’s report and the decision of the 
Trusteeship Council and in order to enable it to reach a decision concerning 
the termination of the Trusteeship Agreement for Togoland at its thirteenth 
session, if the Governments of France and Togoland should ask for this, 
the twelfth session of the Assembly adopted a resolution which requested 
France to report to the Trusteeship Council on elections and the convening 
of a new Togolese Legislative Assembly and on any wishes which it might 
express in this connection. On the invitation of the Togolese Government 
the Assembly also appointed a United Nations Commissioner to supervise 
and report to it on the elections. As a result of deliberations at the twelfth 
session the Assembly adopted resolutions concerning the status of the terri- 
tory of South West Africa, the obligations of the Union of South Africa 
towards that territory and establishing a Good Offices Committee to discuss 
with South Africa the basis for an agreement on the territory’s international 
status. A tribunal of three jurists was set up by the Assembly to determine 
the frontier between Ethiopia and Italian administered Somaliland, an 
urgent problem in view of Somaliland’s impending emergence as an inde- 
pendent state in 1960. Economic and social problems among dependent 
peoples were studied and recommendations made for their advancement. 


The study and application of international law by United Nations bodies 
continued. One of the achievements by the International Law Commission’s 
ninth session in 1957 was the drawing up of articles and commentaries on 
diplomatic privileges and immunities. Eight difficult cases were considered 
by the International Court of Justice. The question of defining aggression, 
the draft code of offences against the peace and security of mankind and in- 
ternational criminal jurisdiction were given careful and detailed examination 
in the Assembly. 


It will be seen from this general survey and from the following articles 
that the United Nations’ record of progress in the past year has been uneven. 
There has been disappointment and cause for grave concern in the failure 
to break the deadlock in disarmament negotiations; the Assembly’s efforts 
on behalf of the Hungarian people have not been successful; and other 
important political problems continue to trouble relations between states and 
remain unsolved. Nevertheless the United Nations’ efforts at conciliation 
have been steadily maintained, have achieved some success in certain fields, 
and continue to demonstrate the importance of this forum for discussion and 
resolution of differences. In the social and economic fields there has been 
steady and important progress. 


II 
POLITICAL AND SECURITY 


Disarmament! 


At the conclusion of the debate on disarmament at the eleventh session 
of the General Assembly, it was agreed among the sponsors of the various 
substantive draft resolutions (including a proposal sponsored jointly by 
Canada, Japan and Norway calling for the registration of nuclear weapons 
tests), that none should be pressed to a vote. In their stead, a purely pro- 
cedural resolution was adopted on February 14 which, inter alia, requested 
the Disarmament Commission to reconvene its Sub-Committee at an early 
date, and recommended that the Sub-Committee consider certain proposals 
which had been put forward at the eleventh session, together with the views 
which had been expressed during the debate. 


Meetings of the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission 


The Sub-Committee, which consists of Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the Soviet Union, reconvened on March 18, 
and held a total of 71 meetings between that date and its adjournment on 
September 6. During the session, in addition to proposals and working 
papers on specific subjects which were tabled jointly or individually by the 
four Western powers and by the Soviet Union, comprehensive plans for a 
first stage of disarmament were proposed by each side. Memoranda sub- 
mitted on invitation by certain states not members of the Sub-Committee 
(India, Japan, Norway and Yugoslavia) were also discussed. On April 30, 
the Soviet Representative, Mr. V. Zorin, tabled a plan for partial disarma- 
ment, which was based to a large extent on the Soviet proposals of Novem- 
ber 17, 1956. Among the measures called for under the Soviet plans were: a 
two stage reduction of armed forces to 1-1.5 million men for the USSR and 
the United States, and 650,000 for the United Kingdom and France, without 
regard to political conditions; reduction of conventional armaments and mili- 
tary budgets by 15 per cent in the first stage; an immediate cessation or 
suspension of nuclear tests, independently of other measures of disarmament, 
an unconditional renunciation of the use of nuclear weapons, together with 
the assumption of an obligation “to make every effort to conclude an agree- 
ment” on their complete prohibition, cessation of production, and elimination 
from national stockpiles; progressive liquidation of military bases in foreign 
territory; a one-third cut in the forces of the four major powers in Germany, 
and a considerable reduction of their forces in the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
countries; a system of international control, including posts in defined areas 
at ports, railway junctions and highways during the first stage, and at air- 
fields during the second stage in conjunction with measures for the prohibition 
and elimination of nuclear weapons; and aerial inspection in a zone in central 
Europe and in an Asian-North American zone comprising approximately 
equal areas in eastern Siberia and in the United States west of the Mississippi. 


During the four months after the presentation of the Soviet proposals, 
while the comprehensive Western plan was being prepared, the Sub-Commit- 
tee negotiations consisted mainly of expositions of the principles of the 


1A more detailed analysis of disarmament negotiations during 1957 is to be found in the White Paper on this 
subject, entitled Disarmament Negotiations, 1957 (Ottawa, The Queen’s Printer, 1958) 
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Western position, the presentation of proposals on individual questions such 
as nuclear test explosions and aerial inspection, and discussion of the Soviet 
proposals. 


On August 29 the four Western Delegations, with the concurrence of 
their NATO allies, tabled an agreed working paper setting forth a plan for 
a first stage of disarmament. The main proposals were: reductions in armed 
forces to levels of 2.5 million men for the United States and the USSR and 
750,000 men for the United Kingdom and France, to be followed, subject 
to progress toward political settlements, by further reductions in two stages 
to levels of 2.1 and 1.7 million, and 700,000 and 650,000 respectively; a 
reduction in armaments by means of agreed lists of designated armaments 
which would be deposited in internationally supervised depots in the terri- 
tories of the states making deposits; an obligation not to use nuclear weapons 
except in defence against armed attack; cessation of the production of fission- 
able materials for weapons purposes and a beginning of transfers from weapon 
stockpiles to peaceful uses, both under effective international control; sus- 
pension of nuclear test explosions for a period of one year, and for a further 
period under certain conditions regarding control, including satisfactory 
progress on an inspection system to verify the cessation of production for 
weapons purposes; the study of a system of control and inspection over 
objects entering outer space; aerial and ground inspection and the exchange 
of “military blueprints” in specified areas; and an international control organ. 


Although he had previously indicated an apparent willingness to con- 
sider certain of the Western proposals, the reaction of the Soviet Representa- 
tive to the four-power plan as a whole was extremely negative. Imme- 
diately after it had been tabled he stated that “no real value can be attached 
to the document from the point of view of actual progress toward disarma- 
ment.” He refused in subsequent meetings to comment seriously on the 
Western proposals and merely reiterated previous Soviet demands, while 
accusing the Western powers of obstructing progress. In view of Mr. Zorin’s 
refusal to consider the Western proposals or to elaborate further the Soviet 
position, the five powers agreed on September 6 to adjourn sine die. 


The Twelfth Session of the General Assembly 


It became apparent soon after the opening of the General Assembly that 
the representatives of many member nations considered the question of dis- 
armament to be among the most important issues before the session. In the 
Opening statement in the general debate on behalf of the Canadian Delega- 
tion, the Prime Minister emphasized the gravity of the problems facing the 
Assembly in this area, particularly in view of scientific progress towards 
newer and more dangerous weapons. Speaking of the four-power proposals 
of August 29, which he termed “eminently fair and reasonable”, he called 
upon the Soviet Unicn to give serious consideration to the Western position. 
His Delegation, he concluded, recognized the extreme urgency of the situation 
facing mankind, and the Canadian Government would do “anything at all— 
take any stand whatever, short of its safety and its survival’, to bring about 
some measure of disarmament. 


The Disarmament Commission was convened on September 30 to 
consider the reports of its Sub-Committee. Two meetings were held, during 
which the representatives of several states commented briefly on the results 
of the Sub-Committee session, the majority again emphasizing the very great 
need for agreement on disarmament and calling upon the powers concerned 
to renew their efforts towards reaching this goal. The Commission then 
decided, without objection, to take note of the reports of its Sub-Committee 
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and to transmit them, together with other relevant documents, to the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. 


Consideration of the disarmament item began in the First (Political 
and Security) Committee on October 10. In addition to the report of the 
Disarmament Commission, three topics had been scheduled for discussion; 
the expansion of the membership of the Commission and its Sub-Committee, 
which had been included at the request of India; a Belgian item calling for 
“collective action to inform and enlighten the peoples of the world” as to 
the dangers of the armaments race; and an item proposed by the Soviet Union 
on the question of discontinuing nuclear weapons tests. The Chairman of the 
Canadian Delegation, the Secretary of State for External Affairs, emphasized 
in his statement in the general debate that it was imperative to find some 
solution to the deadlock in disarmament discussions. In this connection, 
Canada continued to urge the adoption of the proposals put forward by the 
West, but did not wish to be inflexible about the Western plan. On the con- 
trary, he continued, “. . . we must remain sensitive to every possibility of 
improving it”. All nations had in common an interest in survival, which 
could not be protected unless every effort was made to ensure that scientific 
advances were used “to alleviate and not to increase human misery and 
destitution”. The importance of this goal could not be exaggerated; indeed, 
he concluded, the stake was “the very survival of the human race”. 


Following a debate of almost four weeks in the First Committee, during 
which two of ten draft resolutions were recommended to the General 
Assembly for passage (of the remainder, four were defeated and four were 
not pressed to a vote), the question of disarmament was taken up in plenary 
session, beginning November 14. 


The two resolutions which had been recommended by the First Com- 
mittee were adopted by large majorities: a 24-power resolution based on the 
Western proposals of August 29 was passed by 56 votes in favour (including 
Canada) and 9 against (Soviet bloc), with 15 abstentions; and the Belgian 
proposal calling for a publicity campaign to inform the peoples of the world 
of the dangers of the armaments race was adopted by a vote of 71 in favour 
(including Canada) and 9 against (Soviet bloc), with one abstention. In 
addition, the General Assembly had before it an Indian proposal on the 
question of nuclear tests, which had been defeated in the First Committee, 
and which was subsequently rejected in plenary session; a draft resolution 
sponsored by Canada and Japan, calling for the expansion of the Disarma- 
ment Commission by ten members; and a Soviet draft resolution, which had 
also been defeated in the First Committee, proposing the replacement of the 
Disarmament Commission and its Sub-Committee by a permanent disarma- 
ment commission composed of all members of the United Nations. 


During the consideration of the question of expanding the Disarmament 
Commission, an amendment to the Canadian-Japanese proposal was intro- 
duced by India, Sweden and Yugoslavia, which proposed a further addition 
of four members. The amendment was accepted by Canada and Japan, 
which were then joined by its three sponsors and Paraguay as co-sponsors of 
a revised resolution calling for the expansion of the Commission by fourteen 
members!. Although it had been hoped that it would be possible to obtain 
unanimous support for the revised resolution, the Soviet Representative made 
it clear that his Government would not support it, and would not participate 
in future in the work of the Commission, if it were expanded as suggested 
in the six-power resolution. They would, however, be willing to support this 


1The 14 additional members for 1958 would be Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Czechoslovakia, 
| Egypt, India, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Poland, Tunisia, and Yugoslavia. 
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resolution if an amendment proposed by Albania, which would have added 
a further seven states to the Commission, was also accepted. The Soviet 
proposal and the Albanian amendment were both defeated, and the six-power 
resolution adopted by a vote of 60 in favour (including Canada) and 9 against 
(Soviet bloc), with 11 abstentions. Debate on the disarmament item was 
brought to a conclusion on November 19, the Soviet Representative having 
again made plain his Government’s intention not to serve on the Commission 
in its new composition. 


Effects of Atomic Radiation 


At the tenth session of the General Assembly in 1955, the question of 
the co-ordination of information on atomic radiation, on which agenda items 
had been proposed by India and the United States, was considered in the 
First (Political and Security) Committee. The introduction of these items 
was a reflection of the concern of many governments, organizations and in- 
dividuals over the possible hazards of radiation and especially those resulting 
from the fall-out from nuclear weapons tests. On December 3, 1955 the 
General Assembly unanimously adopted resolution 913 (X), establishing 
the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion!. The Committee was given the task of collecting information con- 
cerning the effects of ionizing radiation on man and his environment. It was 
to submit yearly progress reports and to prepare by July 1, 1958 a summary 
and evaluation of information received. 


The Committee held three sessions during 1956 and 1957 and has 
arrangements for meeting early in 1958 with a view to preparing the required 
report. It has undertaken several fact-finding surveys, requesting, for 
example, all available information on the amount of natural radiation to which 
man is exposed in various areas, the level of artificial radiation caused by 
radio-active fall-out and other factors. Although the Committee will not pub- 
lish its summary report until the middle of 1958, it has already made a 
number of specific observations designed to guard against known hazards such 
as those which may result from medical uses of radio-active substances. 


On August 26, 1957, the Government of Czechoslovakia, expressing its 
concurrence with the “imperative and justified demand of the nations” for 
further United Nations activity, proposed the inclusion in the agenda of the 
twelfth session of the General Assembly of an item on the “Effects of Atomic 
Radiation”. The explanatory memorandum accompanying the Czechoslovak 
proposal called upon the United Nations “to take immediate steps capable 
of preventing any further increase in the levels of radio-active radiation”, and 
suggested that consideration be given “‘to the possibility of convening a broad 
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scientific Conference on the Effects of Atomic Radiation .. .”. 


Prior to the debate on this item in the First Committee, a draft resolution 
setting forth the above points was tabled by the Czechoslovak Delegation. A 
second draft resolution, tabled by eight co-sponsoring states, referred to the 
investigations of the Scientific Committee and called upon it to complete its 
work as soon as possible. It was agreed, however, among the sponsors of 
the two resolutions that neither would be pressed to a vote, and after further 
consideration in the First Committee, a compromise resolution co-sponsored 
by 16 states (including Canada) 2 was tabled. This resolution was adopted in 
the First Committee, and later unanimously approved by the General 


1The Committee is composed of Representatives of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, France, India, Japan, Mexico, the United Kingdom, the United States and the U.S.S.R. 


2Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Egypt, France, India, Japan, Mexico, Poland, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, the United States and Yugoslavia. 
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Assembly on November 14. In its operative paragraphs it calls upon all 
concerned to continue to make available relevant information to the Scien- 
tific Committee, and requests that the Committee complete its report as soon 
as possible and make it available to all members of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies, and to the Second Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy. The resolution also requests the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the Committee, to “consider the question of the strengthen- 
ing and widening of scientific activities in this field”, and to report to the 
General Assembly at its next session. Finally, it recommends the inclusion 
of the report of the Scientific Committee in the agenda of the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, and transmits to the Scientific Committee a 
report of the First Committee’s discussion of the item at the twelfth session. 


Algeria 


The troubled situation in Algeria was discussed at the tenth and eleventh 
sessions of the United Nations General Assembly in 1955 and 19561. On 
July 16, 1957 twenty-two African and Asian states requested that Algeria 
again be put on the Assembly agenda on the ground that the situation in that 
territory had deteriorated rather than improved since previous Assembly 
discussions. 


During the first months of 1957, rebel activities in Algeria seemed to 
continue unabated. Towards the end of the year, however, there were some 
signs of an improvement in the situation, at least in the more settled areas 
of the country. While continuing slowly to introduce local reforms in the 
area, the French Government proceeded, in 1957, with its plans to obtain 
parliamentary approval of a basic legal framework for Algeria. This basic 
statute or loi-cadre, which was approved in first reading by the French 
National Assembly on November 29, 19572, provides for the setting up of a 
single electoral college, the division of Algeria into a number of regions with 
a larger measure of local autonomy and increased Algerian representation 
in the French National Assembly. In November the King of Morocco and 
the Tunisian President, Mr. Bourguiba, issued a joint statement containing 
an Offer of “good offices” to assist in reaching a settlement of the Algerian 
problem. 


Debate on the Algerian item commenced in the First Committee of the 
General Assembly on November 27 with a statement of the French position 
by the French Foreign Minister, Mr. Pineau. He did not oppose the debate 
but reiterated the French view that the Assembly was incompetent to deal 
with a problem falling entirely within the framework of French sovereignty. 
Denying that France had ever refused to undertake negotiations with the 
Algerian rebels, Mr. Pineau said that the three stage offer of a cease-fire, 
elections (with a single electoral college) and negotiations, which had been 
made by Mr. Mollet in January 1957 was still valid. It was not possible for 
the French to accept the offer of “good offices” made by the President of 
Tunisia and the King of Morocco, since it was evident that the rebels still 
insisted on a prior recognition of the right to independence. Mr. Pineau 
referred to the lessening of incidents towards the end of the year in Algeria 
and outlined the social and political reforms which had taken place there. 
In his view, the loi-cadre for Algeria was proof of the French desire to find 
a political solution to the problem. Mr. Pineau foresaw that if one turned 
blindly to the principle of self-determination for guidance the inevitable result 


1See Canada and the United Nations, 1956-57, pp. 10-12. 
2The lot-cadre was given final approval by the French Parliament on January 30, 1958. 
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would be partition of the country between the European coastal cities on the 
one hand and the Muslim hinterland on the other. 


The Tunisian Representative, Mr. Mongi Slim, stressed his country’s 
desire to work towards the goal of peaceful negotiations. While admitting 
that France had a legitimate interest in North Africa, he attacked what he 
termed the “fiction” that Algeria was an integral part of France. He criticized 
the French insistence on a cease-fire and elections as prerequisites to nego- 
tiations and pointed to Indonesia, Morocco and Tunisia where negotiations 
had preceded a cease-fire. He cited the example of Tunisia and Morocco 
to disprove the French argument that a recognition of the principle of self- 
determination for Algeria would lead to anarchy or partition. In closing, 
Mr. Slim expressed the hope that agreement could be reached on the basis of 
the offer of “good offices” from the Tunisian and Moroccan Heads of State. 


The general debate on the Algerian question was marked by a more 
moderate tone than had characterized previous United Nations discussions of 
this subject. The debate seemed to indicate a growing desire on both sides 
for some kind of negotiated settlement. There continued however to be 
differences of opinion as to the right formula for bringing about these negotia- 
tions. A group of seventeen African and Asian countries introduced a 
resolution recognizing that the principle of self-determimation should be 
applied in Algeria and calling for negotiations designed to reach a solution 
in accord with the United Nations Charter. A second resolution sponsored 
by five Latin American countries, Italy and Spain, expressed the hope that a 
just solution would be found to the Algerian problem. A number of delega- 
tions, including the Canadian, felt that the seventeen-power resolution could, 
if suitably amended, obtain wide support in the Committee. Ireland, Norway 
and Canada therefore joined in proposing amendments designed to produce 
a compromise to which both sides could acquiesce. These amendments pro- 
vided that the Algerian people should be entitled to work out their future in 
a democratic way and proposed “effective discussions to resolve the present 
troubled situation” and to find a solution to the Algerian question. 


In accordance with Assembly procedure, the amendments to the seven- 
teen-power resolution were voted on first by the Committee and were adopted 
by a vote of 37 in favour, 36 against, with 7 abstentions. France did not 
participate in the vote and South Africa was absent. ‘Those voting against 
the amendments included the Soviet bloc, and most of the African and Asian 
countries. When the seventeen-power resolution, as amended, was put to a 
vote, the Liberian Representative, who had abstained on the amendments, 
joined those voting against the resolution. The draft resolution was there- 
fore rejected by a tie vote of 37 to 37, with 6 abstentions and the Algerian 
item was passed to the General Assembly without any Committee recom- 
mendation. 


In the three days between the final Committee vote and the consideration 
of this item in the Assembly, a series of consultations resulted in the produc- 
tion of a compromise resolution co-sponsored by a group of Asian, European 
and Latin American countries and Canada. Once an informal agreement had 
been reached behind the scenes regarding this compromise proposal, the 
General Assembly quickly gave it unanimous approval by a vote of 80 in 
favour, with France not participating in the vote and South Africa absent. 
The resolution took note of the offer of good offices made by the Moroccan 
and Tunisian Heads of State and expressed “the wish that in a spirit of 
effective co-operation, pourparlers will be entered into, and other appropriate 
means utilized, with a view to a solution, in conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations”. 
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Several significant developments occurred in Cyprus in 1957. Following 
an exchange of statements between EOKA (National Organization of Cypriot 
Fighters) and the United Kingdom in March, EOKA suspended its campaign 
of terrorism and violence and Archbishop Makarios was released by the 
United Kingdom from exile in the Seychelles Islands. While EOKA insisted 
that Archbishop Makarios should be allowed to return to Cyprus and that 
the emergency measures should be abolished, the United Kingdom took the 
position that the Archbishop should first condemn terrorist methods unequi- 
vocally. However from March until just prior to the General Assembly 
debate in December there was little violence on the island; some of the emer- 
gency measures were relaxed and in October the United Kingdom appointed 
a new Governor, Sir Hugh Foot. 


For the previous three years the Cyprus question had been submitted 
to the General Assembly by Greece in the form of a request for “application 
under the auspices of the United Nations of the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples in the case of the population of the Island of 
Cyprus”. For the twelfth session Greece let it be known that it intended 
also to submit a sub-item as follows: “violation of human rights and atrocities 
by the British colonial administration against the Cyprians”. The General 
Committee, however, by a vote of 11 in favour, none against with 4 absten- 
tions accepted a Norwegian proposal that the item be listed on the agenda 
simply as “The Cyprus Question”. 

In the debate in the First Committee the Representatives of Greece, 
Turkey and the United Kingdom made statements of their positions as 
follows: 

(a) Greece stood for the self-determination of the Cypriot people as a 
whole and contended that the question was clearly one between 
the United Kingdom Government and the people of Cyprus. 
Greece underlined that the United Kingdom and itself were the two 
principal parties concerned and that Turkey had only secondary 
interest in the question. 

(b) Turkey emphasized the rights of all the peoples of the island, claim- 
ing that the recognition of such rights was in accordance with 
United Nations principles as advocated in Article 73 (b) of the 
Charter and asserted that Turkey would always be an interested 
party in the Cyprus problem. 

(c) The United Kingdom deciared its willingness to discuss with Greece 
and Turkey “any solution for the Cyprus question” and stated 
that its policy had been to promote self-government and to support 
the principle of self-determination but that this must apply equally 
to the Greek and Turkish communities and not create greater prob- 
lems than it solved. 


Interspersed in the statements were charges and counter-charges con- 
cerning alleged atrocities. 


Egypt and Syria both asserted that they had legitimate interests in the 
Cyprus question on the ground that British occupation of the island was 
being used to maintain a base which threatened the security of the Arab 
states, while the Soviet bloc laid emphasis on the role of Cyprus as a NATO 
base for missiles and atomic weapons. A number of speakers in the debate 
emphasized the applicability of the principle of self-determination as a basis 
for the solution of the Cyprus question. Many others, however, while affirm- 
ing support for this principle as an important principle of the Charter, were 
conscious of the difficulties which would be created by an appeal to the parties 
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in terms which placed an emphasis on a solution based on the Greek view of 
the applicability of this principle without reference to other factors and other 
principles of the Charter. Malaya and Ceylon compared the problems of 
Cyprus to those faced by their countries prior to their independence and 
expressed their faith in the earnestness and desire of the United Kingdom to 
lead its dependent territories towards independence. They appealed for 
measures to be taken leading to a solution of the problem. The United 
States for their part expressed their belief that the best solution could be 
reached through the use of quiet diplomatic channels by the parties concerned. 


Foreign Minister Averoff of Greece stated that at the eleventh session 
Greece had not pressed for a vote on its resolution because of the com- 
promise resolution which had been presented at that time!. However, as no 
results had been forthcoming Greece deemed it necessary to submit for this 
session a draft resolution, the preamble of which would have the Assembly 
express its concern that no progress had been made toward a solution in 
compliance with the February 26 resolution (1013 (XI)) and consider 
further that the situation was still fraught with danger and that a solution 
in conformity with the principles of the Charter was required at the earliest 
possible time to preserve peace and stability in the area. ‘The operative 
clause of the draft resolution submitted by Greece, which was similar to the 
draft it had submitted at the previous session, expressed the wish that the 
people of Cyprus would be given the opportunity to determine their own 
future by their right to self-determination. ‘Toward the end of the debate, 
on December 12, amendments were submitted jointly by Canada, Chile, Den- 
mark and Norway to reaffirm the February 26 resolution; to change the word- 
ing of the preamble of the Greek draft resolution by expressing the Assem- 
bly’s concern that “more” progress had not been made toward a solution, 
rather than that “no” progress had been made; and to delete from the pre- 
amble, with reference to a solution, the words, “in conformity with the 
principles of the Charter.” Such a phrase would be included in a revised 
operative clause. 


The four-power amendments, as further amended by Spain, would have 
deleted the operative clause in the Greek resolution and instead would have 
called upon the Assembly to express “the wish that further negotiations and 
discussions between those concerned be promptly undertaken with a view to 
finding a peaceful, democratic and just solution in conformity with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter.” In his introductory statement, the 
Canadian Representative pointed out that although the principle of self- 
determination was among the principles and purposes of the Charter, such a 
principle must be envisaged in the text of the other rights and principles ex- 
pounded in the Charter. He added that it was only by seeing all these prin- 
ciples in their organic and interrelated context that a fully equitable, and, in 
the best sense, democratic solution could be found. 


The Greek Representative accepted the four-power amendments to the 
preamble of the resolution but felt obliged to submit a sub-amendment to the 
Operative paragraph which, he contended, had the effect of cancelling his own 
resolution. This sub-amendment as introduced by Greece expressed the 
Assembly’s earnest hope: “That further negotiations and discussions will be 
undertaken in a spirit of co-operation with a view to have the right of self- 
determination applied in the case of the people of Cyprus.” 


The only point at issue, therefore, was the operative clause, and in the 
voting the provision sponsored by Greece in its sub-amendment was adopted 
by a roll-call vote of 33 to 18, Canada voting against, with 27 abstentions. 


1See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, pp. 12-15. 
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The Greek draft resolution, as amended, was then adopted as a whole 
by a roll-call vote of 33 to 20, Canada voting against, with 25 abstentions. 
The same thirty-three states voted for it as had voted for the operative clause 
proposed by Greece. Spain, which had voted against the operative clause, 
abstained in the vote on the draft resolution as a whole, and the Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragua and Pakistan, which had abstained in the earlier vote, 
voted against the resolution as a whole. 


When the draft resolution thus recommended by the First Committee was 
voted on by the Assembly itself in plenary on December 14, the vote was 31 
in favour, 23 against, (including Canada), with 24 abstentions. The pro- 
posal failed to obtain the two-thirds majority required for the adoption of 
the resolution. 


West New Guinea 


The future status of West New Guinea, after sovereignty over the 
Netherlands East Indies was transferred to Indonesia, was not settled in the 
1949 Round-Table Agreements. When subsequent negotiations between 
the two parties concerned failed to produce any agreement, the Indonesian 
Government requested that an item on West New Guinea be inscribed on 
the agenda of the ninth session of the General Assembly in 1954. 


When the subject was debated at the ninth session a resolution expres- 
sing the hope that the parties would continue their efforts to find a solution 
failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority in plenary session. The 
tenth session passed a resolution expressing the hope that negotiations being 
concurrently held in Geneva between Indonesia and the Netherlands would 
be fruitful. However, the Geneva talks failed to produce any agreement 
on the future status of West New Guinea and, in fact, led to Indonesia’s 
unilateral abrogation of the Round-Table Agreements, which contained the 
charter of transfer of sovereignty from the Netherlands to Indonesia. At the 
eleventh session a resolution asking a Good Offices Commission to assist in 
negotiations between Indonesia and the Netherlands failed, as had the resolu- 
tion at the ninth session, to obtain a two-thirds majority in plenary. 


At the twelfth session, 21 Asian and African nations requested the in- 
scription of the West New Guinea item once again. The vote in plenary 
session was 49 in favour to 21 against, with 11 abstentions (including 
Canada). ‘The Canadian Representative abstained because, although the 
Canadian Government recognized that the General Assembly could discuss 
the subject, there did not appear to be any likelihood that the Assembly 
could contribute effectively to a solution. A resolution tabled in the First 
Committee by 18 Asian and African countries, plus Bolivia, expressed con- 
cern over prolongation of “this political dispute” which was likely to “en- 
danger the peaceful development of that area”, and suggested that ‘“‘a peace- 
ful solution” should be obtained “without further delay”. It invited ‘“‘both 
parties to pursue their endeavours to find a solution of the dispute in con- 
formity with the principles of the United Nations Charter” and requested 
“The Secretary-General to assist the parties concerned as he deems it appro- 
priate in the implementation of this resolution and submit a report of the 
progress to the thirteenth session of the General Assembly.” 


In the debate, the Indonesian Representative warned that in the absence 
of action by the Assembly Indonesia might resort to other “actions short of 
war.” The Netherlands and Australian Representatives referred to the 
Netherlands-Australian joint statement of November 6, 1957, which em- 
phasized the “ethnological and geographical affinity” of the New Guinea terri- 
tories under their administration. 
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The 19-power resolution was approved in the First Committee on 
November 26 by a vote of 42 in favour, 28 against (including Canada) and 
11 abstentions. On November 29, in plenary session, the vote was 41 in 
favour, 29 against (including Canada) and 11 abstentions which fell short 
of the requisite two-thirds majority. 


After the vote in plenary, the Indonesian Representative again gave 
notice that his Government would continue to put other pressure upon the 
Netherlands. In December, as the Indonesian Representative had warned, 
various measures were taken against Netherlands citizens in Indonesia. 


Kashmir 


In January of 1957 Pakistan appealed to the Security Council for further 
consideration of the Kashmir dispute. On February 21 the Security Council 
resolved (10 votes in favour, 0 against, and 1 abstention (USSR) ) that Mr. 
Gunnar V. Jarring of Sweden, then its President, should visit India and 
Pakistan to examine any proposals which might contribute towards settling 
the dispute. Mr. Jarring was instructed by the Council to have regard to its 
previous resolutions and those of UNCIP (United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan), and bear in mind the statements of both Governments 
about Kashmirt. 


Mr. Jarring arrived in Karachi on March 14 and remained in the sub- 
continent until April 11. While there he held discussions with the Prime 
Ministers of both countries, with Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon of India, and 
Mr. Malik Firoz Khan Noon of Pakistan, the Cabinet Ministers responsible 
for Kashmir, and officials of both Governments. 


In his report which he submitted to the Security Council on April 29, Mr. 
jarring said that the co-operation of the two governments had been “complete 
in all respects” and that the conversations “took place in an atmosphere 
of complete frankness and cordiality”. He pointed out that, as spokesmen 
of both countries had previously stated that they accepted only the 
resolutions of August 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949 of the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan as binding on their Governments, his 
efforts had been directed towards the finding of a solution for the problems 
that had arisen in connection with those two resolutions. The January 5, 
1949 resolution had envisaged the holding of a free and impartial plebiscite 
but, Mr. Jarring reported, that on exploring this question of a plebiscite he 
was aware of the grave problems that might arise in connection with and as a 
result of a plebiscite. He had felt it incumbent upon him to devise ways and 
means by which the difficulties impeding implementation of the resolutions 
would be met or substantially mitigated and made a number of suggestions 
which for different reasons did not prove to be mutually acceptable. 


The Government of India, he reported, laid particular emphasis on the 
fact that, in their view, two factors stood in the way of the implementation 
of the two UNCIP resolutions. The first of these was that Part I of the 
resolution of 13 August 1948 had, in their view, not been implemented by 
the Government of Pakistan and for that reason it was premature to discuss 
implementation of Part II and III of that resolution or of the resolution of 
January 5, 1949. India was of the opinion that Pakistan had not refrained 
from taking measures that might augment its military potential in Kashmir, 
and had not co-operated in “creating and maintaining an atmosphere favour- 
able to the promotion of further negotiations” (Part I, Sections B and E of 
UNCIP resolution $/1100). Secondly, India was, according to Mr. Jarring’s 
report, also aggrieved that the Security Council “had so far not expressed 


1See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, p. 16-17. 
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itself on the question of what in their view was aggression committed by 
Pakistan on India” and considered that it was incumbent on the Security 
Council “to express itself on this question” and equally incumbent on 
Pakistan “‘to vacate the aggression”. It was argued that prior to the fulfil- 
ment of these requirements, the commitments of India could not reach the 
operative stage. Mr. Jarring reported that he had explained to the Govern- 
ment of India that “the Security Council had properly taken cognizance of 
their original complaint, but that it was not for me to express myself on the 
question .. . I pointed out that regardless of the merits of the present position 
taken by their Government, it could not be overlooked that they had accepted 
the two UNCIP resolutions”. 


The Government of Pakistan, on the other hand, “maintained that Part I 
of the first resolution had been implemented in good faith and in full by 
them, and that the time had come to proceed to the implementation of 
Bartell: 


In an attempt to break the deadlock, Mr. Jarring reported that he had 
asked the two Governments whether they would submit to arbitration the 
question of the implementation of Part I and had suggested that the arbitra- 
tor should be empowered, in case he found that implementation had been 
incomplete, to indicate the measures that should be taken within a time limit 
to arrive at full implementation. Pakistan had, Mr. Jarring said, agreed in 
principle to the plan but it was not acceptable to India. Indian spokesmen 
had declared that, while they were not against the principle of arbitration, 
they felt that the issues in dispute were not suitable for arbitration, “because 
such procedure would be inconsistent with the sovereignty of Jammu and 
Kashmir and the rights and obligations of the Union of India in respect of 
this territory” and they were “apprehensive that arbitration even on an 
isolated part of the resolution might be interpreted as indicating that Pakistan 
had a locus standi in the question”. 

Mr. Jarring observed that he “could not fail to take note of the concern 
expressed in connection with the changing political, economic and strategic 
factors surrounding the whole of the Kashmir question, together with the 
changing pattern of power relations in West and South Asia” and he warned 
that “the implementation of international agreements of an ad hoc character 
. .. may become progressively more difficult because the situation with which 
they were to cope has tended to change”. He concluded his report by saying 
that while he felt unable to advance any concrete proposals likely to con- 
tribute to a settlement, his examination of the situation indicated that both 
parties were “still desirous of finding a solution to the problem”. 

At September, October and November meetings of the Security Council 
Pakistan and India presented their views on the question and on December 2 
the Security Council adopted by a vote of 10 in favour, none against and 
1 abstention (U.S.S.R.) a resolution introduced by the United States with the 
sponsorship of Australia, Colombia, the Philippines and the United Kingdom 
and amended by Sweden. In its operative paragraphs the resolution made the 
following requests: 

“1. Requests the Government of India and the Government of Pakistan 
to refrain from making any statements and from doing or causing to be done 
or permitting any acts which might aggravate the situation and to appeal to 
their respective peoples to assist in creating and maintaining an atmosphere 
favourable to the promotion of further negotiations; 

“2. Requests the United Nations representative for India and Pakistan 
(Dr. Frank P. Graham) to make any recommendations to the parties for 
further appropriate action with a view to making progress toward the imple- 
mentation of the resolutions of the United Nations Commission for India 
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and Pakistan of 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 and toward a peaceful 
settlement; 


“3. Authorizes the United Nations representative to visit the sub-con- 
tinent for these purposes; and 


“4. Instructs the United Nations representative to report to the Security 
Council on his efforts as soon as possible.” 


Korea 


In June 1957, between the eleventh and twelfth sessions of the General 
Assembly, the United Nations Command announced in the Military Armistice 
Commission that it planned to introduce new military equipment into South 
Korea. ‘The senior United Nations member of the Commission stated the 
decision was taken in order to restore the balance of military power which 
had been disturbed by constant violations of the Armistice Agreement by the 
Korean People’s Army-Chinese People’s Volunteers side, while the United 
Nations Command had, in observance of the Armistice Agreement, refrained 
from replacing outmoded weapons. In the lengthy discussion of this an- 
nouncement in the Military Armistice Commission, the United Nations Com- 
mand made it clear that it intended that the main provisions of the Armistice 
Agreement, approved by the General Assembly in 1953 (Resolution 711 
(VII) ), should remain intact. 


Two resolutions on Korea were introduced at the twelfth session. A 
resolution concerning the report of the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK) was considered by the 
First Committee, the operative paragraph reaffirming that the objectives of the 
United Nations were “to bring about by peaceful means the establishment 
of a unified, independent and democratic Korea under a representative form 
of government and the full restoration of international peace and security 
in the area”. It urged continuing efforts to this end, and called upon “the 
communist authorities concerned” to accept United Nations objectives and 
principles, as set out by the 1954 Korean political conference at Geneva, in 
order to bring about unification. The resolution concluded by requesting 
UNCURK to continue its work, and requesting the Secretary-General to place 
the item on the agenda of the thirteenth session. The resolution was spon- 
sored by Australia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States. 


The Canadian Representative spoke very briefly in the debate, reiterating 
the stand taken at previous sessions that the essential elements in any approach 
to the problem of Korean unification must be “flexibility and practicality”. 
He said that the United Nations could not abandon its determination to 
achieve a united, independent and democratic Korea under a representative 
form of government; it could not agree to a settlement reached through 
subterfuge, nor one which disregarded the rights of the Korean people. But, 
he concluded, through negotiations, which might be long and arduous, it 
should be possible to reach a settlement which, though not ideal, would be 
in accord with the realities of the situation and would safeguard the funda- 
mental objectives of the United Nations. 


The resolution was approved in the First Committee by a vote of 53 
(including Canada) to 9, with 15 abstentions, and was passed in plenary by 
54 (including Canada) to 9, with 16 abstentions. 


The report of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) was considered by the Second Committee, and a resolution was 
approved, the main provision of which was to approve the recommendation 
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of the Agent-General that liquidation of the Agency should begin as of June 
30, 1958. The resolution also commended the Agent-General for the 
Agency’s work, and made arrangements for an accounting to the thirteenth 
session of the remaining funds of the Agency. 


The Middle East 


Middle East questions having formed a major preoccupation of the 
General Assembly at the eleventh session, it was not surprising that a large 
number of speakers in the opening general debate of the twelfth session, 
dealt in some detail with Middle Eastern problems. The Representatives 
of both the United States and the Soviet Union, by making extensive refer- 
ence to the Middle East, seemed to be suggesting the desirability of Assem- 
bly consideration of the broader problems of the area. However, subsequent 
Assembly discussions were not directed towards any comprehensive action in 
keeping with the emphasis in the general debate, although some matters of 
importance were considered. 


United Nations Emergency Force 


By March 8, 1957, the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF), 
originally constituted in November 1956 to secure and supervise the cessation 
of hostilities in the Suez and Sinai areas, had replaced Israeli forces in the 
Gaza Strip and at Sharm el Sheikh on the Gulf of Aqaba, and the Secretary- 
General was able to report to the General Assembly full compliance with 
Resolution 1124 (XI) of February 2, which had called upon Israel to com- 
plete its withdrawal behind the armistice demarcation line without further 
delay. 


During a short interim period, until the arrival of an Egyptian admini- 
strative Governor of Gaza on March 14, UNEF undertook a number of 
security functions in the Strip in the absence of any civil authority. Since that 
time UNEF has been deployed at Sharm el Sheikh, along the Egypt-Israel 
Armistice Demarcation Line and along the international frontier to the south 
of the Gaza Strip, on the Egyptian side only, in partial fulfilment of General 
Assembly Resolution 1125 (XI) of February 2, 1957. 


It was clear from the Secretary-General’s report of October 9, 1957, as 
well as from information available since that date, that the Force had been 
remarkably effective in its task of maintaining quiet in the area. There was 
a steady reduction in the number and severity of incidents along the demarca- 
tion line, the relations between the Force and the population of the Gaza Strip 
were good, generally speaking, and the Egyptian Government had adopted 
a helpful attitude towards the presence and functioning of the Force. At 
the end of the year UNEF’s total strength was approximately 5,200 men, 
drawn from Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, India, Norway, Sweden 
and Yugoslavia, contingents from Finland and Indonesia having been with- 
drawn for domestic reasons during the autumn. The Canadian contingent, 
numbering slightly more than 1,000, had the responsibility for most of the 
logistical and administrative problems of the Force, such as signals, engineer- 
ing, supply and transport, workshop, ordnance, medical and dental services, 
postal and pay offices, and provost and movement control. In addition, 
Canada provided RCAF units responsible for air transport and reconnais- 
sance, and a ground reconnaissance squadron of some 20 Ferret scout cars 
for patrolling of the demarcation line. Major-General (later promoted to 
Lieutenant-General) E. L. M. Burns, a Canadian, continued to serve as 
commander of the Force. 
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During the period under review, the chief problem faced by the United 
Nations in connection with UNEF was that of finance. Resolutions passed 
during the eleventh session of the General Assembly had provided for the 
raising of $10 million from member states by general assessment in proportion 
to the scale of contributions to the regular United Nations budget, and a 
further $6.5 million by voluntary contributions from member states. How- 
ever by October 9, 1957, the date of the Secretary-General’s report to the 
General Assembly, only $5,743,644 (including $315,000 from Canada) had 
been received under the general assessment, and $586,550 as voluntary con- 
tributions. Meanwhile it had become evident that the cost of UNEF from 
November, 1956 to the end of 1957 would be at least $23,920,000, and per- 
haps as much as $30,500,000 if certain additional expenses incurred by states 
contributing forces were included. For 1958 the total cost of UNEF would 
be approximately $25 million. Subsequently, however, the deficit for 1957 
was considerably narrowed by “special assistance” received from the United 
States and the United Kingdom in the amounts of $12 million and $1 million 
respectively; smaller offers of assistance were also made by a number of other 
States. 


In spite of this generous assistance, the Canadian Delegation to the 
twelfth session of the Assembly considered that it would be inadequate and 
unworthy of the United Nations to finance the operations of the Force by 
means of a series of appeals for voluntary contributions, and that, in the 
words of the Secretary-General, it was essential to assure “this vital United 
Nations undertaking . . . of the same degree of certainty of financial support 
as afforded to other United Nations activities which have as their purpose 
the maintenance of security and peace”. For this reason the Delegation 
joined with 20 other nations, including all the states which had supplied 
contingents to UNEF, in sponsoring a draft resolution providing for the rais- 
ing of the necessary additional funds required for 1957 and 1958 through 
common assessment of all member states. The resolution also “noted with 
appreciation” the Secretary-General’s report, and approved his proposals for 
the allocation of costs between participating countries and the United Nations, 
including, inter alia, provision for the assumption by the United Nations of 
financial responsibility for all extra and extraordinary costs which Govern- 
ments were obliged to incur, after the first six months of operation of the 
Force, in making forces available for UNEF service. The resolution was 
introduced in the General Assembly on November 22 by the Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs in a statement reaffirming Canada’s 
support for the principle of UNEF, expressing appreciation for the efforts of 
the Secretary-General and the material and financial contributions of mem- 
ber states, and emphasizing Canada’s belief in the importance of financing 
UNEF through common assessment as a symbol of collective sharing in the 
collective effort for peace. The debate concluded on the same day with the 
passing of the resolution by 51 in favour (including Israel and Jordan), 11 
against (the Soviet bloc, Chile and Ecuador) and 19 abstentions (the Arab 
states with the exception of Jordan but including Morocco and Tunisia, and 
Cambodia, China, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Malaya, Mexico, Nepal 
and Panama). 


During the debate on the resolution, most of the speakers expressed 
approval of the useful role the Force was playing in the Middle East. The 
only objections to the principle of the Force were voiced by the Representa- 
tives of the Soviet bloc, who reaffirmed their view that the establishment of 
armed forces of the United Nations under Chapter VII of the Charter falls 
exclusively within the competence of the Security Council. The majority of 
the abstentions on the UNEF resolution appear to have been made on the 
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ground that the Assembly resolution of February 2, 1957, which called for 
“the placing of the . . . Force on the Egyptian-Israel Armistice Demarca- 
tion Line” has so far been only partially fulfilled, since the Force had not 
been admitted to the Israeli side of the line; a few countries abstained or 
panos the resolution because of the financial burden which it would place 
on them. 


The Syrian Complaint 


On October 15, 1957 a Syrian letter to the Secretary-General requested 
an urgent meeting of the Assembly for the adoption of an item entitled: 
“Complaint about threats to the security of Syria and to international peace”. 
The letter enclosed a Syrian memorandum which referred to “the heavy, 
unprecedented and unwarranted concentration of Turkish troops . . . in close 
proximity to the Syrian-Turkish border” and to “other foreign pressures on 
the Syrian people and Government”; and requested that the Assembly estab- 
lish an impartial and international commission to investigate the situation on 
the Syrian-Turkish border, because Syrian diplomatic initiatives had failed to 
realize “fruitful results”. 


On October 16, the Soviet Delegation supported the Syrian proposal in 
a letter to the Assembly President which implied that the “other foreign pres- 
sures” mentioned in the Syrian memorandum (which had mentioned only 
Turkey by name) were intended to refer to the United States. The Soviet 
letter alleged that the United States was “prodding Turkey to commit aggres- 
sion against Syria”. A United States press release stated that it welcomed 
Assembly consideration of the situation in the Middle East and that a prompt 
investigation of developments should help to ease tensions, ‘“‘as well as clarify 
who it is threatens peace in the area”. 


On October 18, the General Committee, having heard Syrian and 
Turkish statements, recommended to the Assembly the adoption of the Syrian 
item. In response to Syrian allegations that Turkey had not replied to 
Syrian protests until October 17, the Turkish Representative pointed out that 
Turkey had stated its peaceful intentions in the Middle East during the open- 
ing debate of the twelfth session of the Assembly and at other times, but that 
Turkey welcomed the inclusion of an item concerning the Middle East. Later 
the same day, the Assembly adopted the Committee’s recommendation with- 
out dissent. 


The debate began on October 22 in plenary session. The Turkish 
Representative, leading off on a point of order, suggested informally that, in 
view of Turkish acceptance of an offer by King Saud of Saudi Arabia to 
mediate between Turkey and Syria, an appropriate delay in the considera- 
tion of the item would be in order. The Syrian Representative opposed this 
suggestion and called for the continuation of the debate in order that “a full 
investigation” might take place (although subsequently he stated that media- 
tory efforts would not be excluded by a continuation of the debate). In the 
absence of a formal motion for delay, the Assembly heard statements by 
Syria, Egypt, the U.S.S.R, Turkey and the United States. However, the 
Representative of Paraguay then formally proposed a postponement to ascer- 
tain the results of the Saudi Arabian initiative. At Syrian request the 
Assembly adopted instead, by 39 votes (including Canada) to ten, with 32 
abstentions, a compromise motion to adjourn the debate for a period not 
exceeding three days. 


The debate, resuming on October 25, continued until November 1. On 
the substance of the Syrian complaint, (which, as the Syrian statements had 
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shown, was now clearly aimed at implicating the United States), there was a 
wide range of opinion. On the question of Turkish troop concentrations, a — 
majority of speakers expressed their firm belief in Turkey’s peaceful inten- 
tions, although a number acknowledged that Syria was nevertheless entitled 
to have recourse to the United Nations if it was not satisfied as to Turkish 
intentions. The Soviet bloc Delegations attacked the United States vigor- 
ously with allegations of involvement which were denied by the United States 
Representative. ‘The Western response, in general, dwelt on the theme that 
the “crisis” alleged to exist was an artificial one; and that the threat to peace 
arose not from any real risk of Turkish-Syrian hostilities but from tensions 
deliberately created by Soviet activities in the Middle East. A number of 
delegations expressed their disapproval of the way in which the debate had 
been allowed to spread to include “cold war” implications. 


In these circumstances, the objective of the debate, which logically ought 
to have been consideration of the appropriate means for meeting the Syrian 
request for General Assembly action, tended to be lost from sight. The Soviet 
bloc charged the West with delay, but in fact it was not until October 30 that 
the Syrian Delegation formally submitted a specific resolution calling for a 
fact-finding commission. Meanwhile the Syrian attitude had not been 
definitively expressed on the Saudi Arabian mediatory proposal, on sugges- 
tions that the Secretary-General’s good offices might be sought, or on the 
contention, advanced by several delegations, that, if the Syrian request was 
urgent, as alleged, it should have been directed to the Security Council. 


After informal discussions among interested delegations, the Delegation 
of Japan on October 30 formally submitted, jointly with the Delegations of 
Canada, Denmark, Norway, Paraguay, Peru and Spain, a draft resolution 
proposing that the General Assembly should express its confidence that the 
Secretary-General, without prejudice to efforts being made under Article 331 
of the United Nations Charter, would be available to undertake discussions 
with representatives of Syria and Turkey and could proceed, if necessary, to 
the countries concerned in connection with the performance of his task. 


In a statement in support of this joint resolution, the Canadian Repre- 
sentative set forth the view that any member state of the United Nations 
should be entitled to bring to the attention of the United Nations any cause 
of anxiety about its security and independence and that in such a case the 
government concerned should act with responsibility and moderation. It was 
evident that the Government of Syria viewed the situation along its borders 
with anxiety and concern, he noted, but the Government of Canada was 
satisfied that the Government of Turkey had not behaved, and had no inten- 
tion of behaving, in the irresponsible manner suggested by the Syrian Repre- 
sentative. He deplored unrestrained utterances, in the Assembly and 
elsewhere, which tended to aggravate not only the Assembly debate, but also 
the situation in the area; and he suggested that the Assembly would be wise 
to consider the matter carefully with a view to a reconciliation, not an intensifi- 
cation, of conflicting views. He welcomed the Saudi Arabian offer of 
mediation as a means of regional conciliation within the United Nations 
Charter and expressed the hope that the Syrian Government had not rejected 
it. He pointed out, however, that, in case the parties were unable to agree 
to avail themselves of this regional process, the Assembly should be prepared 
to consider other means of dealing with the situation and that the Canadian 
Government supported the suggestion that the Secretary-General would be 
able to make a helpful contribution, now that the situation had been fully 
1Article 33 enjoins parties to a dispute that is likely to endanger international peace and security, to seek, 


first of all, a solution by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own choice. 
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aired in the Assembly. He emphasized that the Secretary-General’s responsi- 
bilities should not be regarded as alternative to or competitive with other 
efforts to deal with the matter. If these other efforts should prove unavailing, 
he urged, then the “United Nations diplomacy of reconciliation”, mentioned 
in the Secretary-General’s annual report to the twelfth session of the 
Assembly, should be permitted to take effect. 


On November 1, the discussion of the draft resolutions was foreshortened 
by an appeal by the Indonesian Delegation to the sponsors not to press their 
drafts to a vote, since the Assembly, because of the intricacy and delicacy 
of the issues involved, was “‘not in a position to propose any definite line of 
action or to pronounce a judgment in this matter”. The Syrian and Turkish 
Representatives having indicated that this proposal was acceptable to them, 
the President of the Assembly closed the discussion with a statement that he 
was confident that the Assembly would regard the final position as a satis- 
factory outcome of the debate. 


Clearance of the Suez Canal 


The Suez Canal clearance operation was successfully carried out in the 
first months of 1957. By resolution 1121 (XI) of November 24, 1956, 
which was supported by Canada, the General Assembly had authorized the 
Secretary-General, on the basis of his report of November 20, “to proceed 
with the exploration of practical arrangements and the negotiation of agree- 
ments so that the clearing operations may speedily and effectively be under- 
taken”. By the end of December 1956, these preliminary arrangements had 
been completed and a United Nations salvage fleet commenced the clearance 
operation. Despite unforeseen difficuities, the Canal was reopened to traffic 
on April 10, 1957, earlier than had been predicted. The total cost of the 
operation amounted to just under $8.5 million, a figure considerably less than 
originally estimated. 


In order to provide for the interim financing of the clearance operation, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations had invited member nations, on 
December 25, 1956, to make financial assistance available to him by way of 
an advance of funds. Some $11 million were advanced by eleven countries 
for this purpose, the Canadian advance, as approved by the House of 
Commons on February 1, 1957, being $1 million. After consideration of 
various alternative means of reimbursing the advances, the Secretary-General 
proposed in his report of November 1, 1957, a method of repayment based on 
the application of a surcharge on Suez Canal traffic. The report, which gave 
an account of the expenditures and obligations incurred by the United Nations 
for the clearance operation, including the cost of services and supplies pro- 
vided by the United Kingdom and France at the request of the United 
Nations, recommended that, subject to reduction by such resources as might 
otherwise become available, repayment to contributor countries be effected 
by means of a levy of three per cent on Suez Canal tolls. This surcharge, it 
was estimated, would ensure reimbursement over a period of about three 
years. In the Canadian view, the Secretary-General’s proposal offered the 
most practical and equitable method of repayment in the circumstances. On 
December 14, 1957, by a vote of 54 in favour (including Canada), none 
against, with 19 abstentions, the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
approving the Secretary-General’s proposal. The resolution, which was co- 
sponsored by the Representatives of Brazil, Iran, the Philippines and Thai- 
land, all former Presidents of the General Assembly, endorsed the Secretary- 
General’s recommendation for a three per cent surcharge on Suez Canal 
traffic, authorized him to take the necessary steps to put these arrangements 
into effect and urged all the governments of member states to co-operate with 
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him under the resolution. Pending the effective implementation of the sur- 
charge scheme, partial reimbursements on a pro-rata basis have been made by 
the United Nations to contributor countries out of the unexpended funds in 
the Suez Canal clearance account. 


Hungary 


The question of Hungary had its origin in the Hungarian uprising of 
October 1956 and was discussed at length at the eleventh session of the 
General Assembly!. A Special Committee, comprising Representatives of 
Australia, Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia and Uruguay was established to in- 
vestigate the situation. During the spring and early summer of 1957 the 
Special Committee examined evidence submitted by member states and 
testimony from Hungarian refugees. The Committee’s final report, which 
was unanimous, was published on June 20, 1957. It fully confirmed the 
Western view of the Soviet intervention in Hungary. Following the publica- 
tion of the report a number of delegations pressed for resuming the debate 
in the General Assembly, a step which had been made possible by the tem- 
porary adjournment of the eleventh session. ‘The Assembly was in fact 
reconvened to discuss this question on September 10, a week before the 
opening of the twelfth session. 


The resumed eleventh session considered and, in the end, adopted a 
resolution (1133 (XI) ) co-sponsored by 36 nations, including Canada, which 
endorsed the report of the Special Committee, condemned the Soviet Union 
tor its action in Hungary and called upon the Soviet and Hungarian Govern- 
ments to desist from oppressive measures. It requested Prince Wan of 
Thailand to act as Special Representative of the General Assembly and to 
make appropriate recommendations on the Hungarian question. The 
resolution further requested the inscription of the Hungarian item on the 
provisional agenda of the twelfth session. The resolution was adopted by 60 
votes in favour, including Canada, 10 against (the Soviet bloc and Yugo- 
slavia), with 10 abstentions (Afghanistan, Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, India, 
Indonesia, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen). 

There was a brief debate in the General Committee of the twelfth 
session on September 23 at the conclusion of which it was decided to recom- 
mend including the Hungarian question on the Assembly agenda. The 
recommendation was adopted by a vote of 57 (including Canada), 10 against, 
with 6 abstentions. 

In spite of Prince Wan’s efforts to carry out the mandate contained in 
the Assembly resolution, he was unable to do so. Both the Soviet and 
Hungarian Governments refused his requests to discuss the matter in New 
York and to visit either the Soviet Union or Hungary as the Representative 
of the United Nations. Prince Wan finally reported that he had failed in all 
of his objectives which were to achieve (a) humanitarian treatment in 
Hungary; (b) a return from the Soviet Union of deportees; (c) withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Hungary; and (d) free elections in Hungary. He stated 
that he had “not been able to find an opportunity for negotiations’. 


During the last day of the twelfth session, December 14, there was a 
brief and inconclusive debate on the Hungarian situation. The President of 
the General Assembly expressed the hope that the parties concerned would 
give Prince Wan the necessary co-operation “as he continues his efforts on 
this very important issue”. ‘The United States Delegation made a statement 
referring to acts of “brutality and inhumanity” which amounted to “official 
persecution” in Hungary. ‘These charges, which were supported by the 


1See Canada and the United Nations, 1956-57, pp. 29-33 
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Representatives of The Netherlands, Uruguay and Australia, were rejected 
by the Representatives of the Soviet Union and Hungary. As no resolution 
on the question of Hungary was proposed at the twelfth session, it is the 
Canadian understanding that Resolution 1133 (XI) remains in effect and 
that Prince Wan’s mandate as Special Representative of the General Assem- 
bly on the Hungarian problem continues. 


Race Conflict in South Africa 


The question of race conflict in South Africa has been discussed at every 
session of the General Assembly since it was first placed on the agenda of 
the seventh session in 1952. A three-man commission on the subject set up 
by the Assembly in 1952 made no progress and was allowed to lapse at the 
tenth session. At the eleventh session in 1956-57 the South African Delega- 
tion objected strongly to the inclusion on the agenda of the item which it had 
always considered to be a matter of South African domestic jurisdiction in 
which the United Nations was forbidden to intervene by Article 2(7) of 
the Charter. When the item was inscribed, South Africa announced on 
November 24, 1956 that it would maintain only token representation at 
the United Nations and has adhered to this policy since that date}. 


The Delegations of Bolivia, Costa Rica, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Liberia, Sudan and Uruguay, later joined by Ceylon, requested on August 6, 
1957 that the item should be included on the agenda for the twelfth session. 
Inscription of the item was approved by a plenary session of the Assembly by 
65 votes in favour, 8 against, with 9 abstentions. The Canadian Delegation, 
which in previous years had voted in favour of inscription, abstained because 
of its view that although the question had been discussed at every session 
since 1952 and various resolutions passed, this action had not resulted in 
any improvement in the racial situation in South Africa. The Delegation 
believed that further debate would have no beneficial or practical effect. 


A resolution on the subject sponsored by 29 countries, asked that the 
General Assembly, recalling its previous resolutions and noting that policies 
of racial discrimination were inconsistent with the Charter, should (1) 
deplore the fact that the Government of the Union of South Africa had not 
yet responded to the call and invitation conveyed in paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
resolution 1016 (XI) of 30 January, 19577; (2) again draw the attention 
of the Government of the Union to that resolution; (3) appeal to the same 
Government in the interests of the common observance by Members of the 
United Nations of the high principles and purposes enshrined in the Charter, 
to which the Government of the Union of South Africa had also subscribed 
and was as much committed as any other Member, to revise its policy in 
the light of those purposes and principles and of world opinion and to inform 
the Secretary-General of its response. 


Forty-six delegations took part in the debate, with every speaker to a 
greater or lesser degree expressing disapproval of South African racial 
policies. The Canadian Delegation, while it could not support the proposed 
resolution, did not wish its position on this issue to be misunderstood. The 
Canadian Representative made a brief intervention in the debate on 
October 31. He explained, along the lines mentioned above, Canada’s 
abstention on inscription and while emphasizing the Canadian people’s 
wholehearted support of the principles of human rights as set out in Article 1 
of the Charter, he expressed the opinion that there could be no quick or 


1See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, pp. 24-25. 


2Paragraph 3 called upon South Africa to reconsider its position and revise its policies in the light of its obliga- 
tions and responsibilities under the Charter. Paragraph 4 invited South Africa to co-operate in a constructive 
approach to this question more particularly by its presence in the United Nations. 
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easy solution to the racial problem which existed in South Africa, a problem 
which could only be solved gradually. He said that the Canadian Delegation 
would be prepared to support a resolution of a general nature designed to 
remind all states of their obligations under the Charter in the field of human 
rights and to express the hope that South Africa would recognize its duty to 
give practical expression to its acceptance of these obligations. Canada had, 
however, come to the conclusion, he said, that resolutions such as those which 
had been adopted in the past, would not have a beneficial effect in the situa- 
tion in South Africa. 


The 29-power resolution was passed by the Special Committee and 
adopted by the General Assembly on December 4, 1957 by 59 votes in 
favour, 6 against, with 14 abstentions (including Canada). 


Treatment of Indians in South Africa 


The complaint of the Governments of India and Pakistan concerning 
the treatment by the Government of the Union of South Africa of people of 
Indian origin living in South Africa has been considered at every session 
of the General Assembly except the fourth session. A Good Offices Com- 
mission set up at the seventh session in 1952 to promote negotiations between 
the Governments concerned had no success. In 1954 a resolution was passed 
urging the Governments of India, Pakistan, and South Africa to seek a 
solution by direct negotiation. 


At the tenth session in 1955 a resolution was passed noting that 
negotiations envisaged in previous resolutions had not been pursued, and 
urging further efforts to settle the dispute. Canada voted in favour of this 
resolution. In 1956 the South African Delegation protested against 
inscription of this item and the item on Race Conflict, and said that South 
Africa would maintain only token representation at the United Nations so 
long as these subjects remained on the agenda. Canada voted in favour of 
inscription of the item but abstained on a resolution (1015 (XI)) which 
again urged the countries concerned to enter into negotiations and to report 
progress to the General Assembly, as the latter requirement implied auto- 
matic reinscription of the item!. 


On August 16, 1957 the Representatives of India and Pakistan in 
separate letters to the Secretary-General requested inscription of the item on 
the agenda for the twelfth session. The Canadian Delegation felt that 
further discussion of this question in the General Assembly could have no 
useful results. While Canada has always held that the dispute ought to be 
solved by direct negotiation between the Governments concerned, it 
appeared most unlikely from the past history of the item that further discus- 
sion in the General Assembly would facilitate such negotiations. Canada 
therefore abstained in the vote on inscription, which was nevertheless 
approved by 63 in favour, 2 against and 16 abstentions. 


A resolution put forward in the Special Political Committee by Iran, 
Mexico, the Philippines and Yugoslavia provided that the Assembly would: 
(1) note that the Governments of both India and Pakistan had reiterated 
their readiness to pursue negotiations with the Government of the Union of 
South Africa; (2) note with regret that the Union Government had not agreed 
to carry forward the purposes of resolution 1015 (XI); (3) appeal to the 
Union Government to participate in negotiations with the Governments of 
India and Pakistan, with a view to solving this problem in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the Charter and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; (4) invite the parties concerned to report as appropriate, 


1See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, pp. 25-26. 
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jointly or separately, to the Assembly regarding the process of the 
negotiations. 


While the Canadian Delegation had full sympathy with the objective 
of the resolution which was to bring about negotiations leading to the settle- 
ment of the dispute, it did not feel that the proposed resolution would achieve 
this end. Speaking in the Special Political Committee on November 12, 
1957, the Canadian Representative asked for a clause by clause vote on the 
resolution and indicated that Canada would support clauses 1 and 3, and 
would abstain on clauses 2 and 4, and would abstain on the resolution as a 
whole. ‘The Committee agreed to this request, and the Delegation voted 
accordingly. The resolution as a whole was adopted in the plenary session 
on November 26 by 64 in favour, none against, with 15 abstentions (includ- 
ing Canada). 


Admission of New Members 


With the admission of sixteen states to membership in the United 
Nations at the tenth session, and of Japan, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia and 
Ghana at the eleventh session, five applications remained outstanding—those 
of South Korea and South Vietnam, North Korea and North Vietnam and 
Outer Mongolia. 


During the interval between the eleventh and twelfth sessions, the 
Federation of Malaya achieved independence and applied for membership 
in the United Nations. At a meeting on September 5, 1957 the Security 
Council adopted unanimously a resolution recommending to the General 
Assembly that the Federation of Malaya be admitted to membership in the 
United Nations. At the opening of the twelfth session of the General 
Assembly it was agreed to consider Malaya’s application immediately, other 
outstanding applications for membership to be considered in the Special 
Political Committee in due course. The Delegation of Canada, together with 
the delegations of the other Commonwealth countries (except South Africa 
which was absent) introduced a resolution, which was adopted unanimously, 
by which it was decided to admit the Federation of Malaya to membership. 
In a brief statement the Secretary of State for External Affairs expressed 
satisfaction that on his first opportunity to speak at the United Nations he 
should have the pleasure of welcoming a new member of the Commonwealth 
to membership in the United Nations. 


The remaining applications for membership on which no decision had 
yet been taken were referred to the Special Political Committee for consid- 
eration. At the eleventh session of the General Assembly resolutions in 
support of the applications of South Korea and South Vietnam had been 
adopted, but subsequently, on September 9, 1957, the Soviet Union had 
vetoed resolutions put forward in the Security Council recommending the 
admission of these states. At the twelfth session the United States, together 
with twelve co-sponsors, again submitted resolutions reaffirming that South 
Korea and South Vietnam were fully qualified for, and should be admitted 
to, membership in the United Nations. 


The supporters of the applications of Outer Mongolia, North Korea 
and North Vietnam did not put forward any resolutions on their behalf at 
the twelfth session, but India and Indonesia co-sponsored a procedural 
resolution which would have requested the Security Council to consider all 
applications for admission of new members. This proposal was rejected by 
a vote of 37 against, 33 in favour, with 10 abstentions (including Canada). 
The majority view which resulted in the rejection of the proposal was that 
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it would not differentiate between those states which were qualified for mem- 
bership and those which were not, since it requested the Security Council 
to consider all outstanding applications. 


The thirteen-power resolutions, on the other hand, specifically 
recognized that South Korea and South Vietnam were fully qualified for 
membership. The resolution on behalf of South Korea was adopted by a 
vote of 51 in favour (including Canada) to 9 against, with 20 abstentions. 
That on behalf of South Vietnam was approved by 49 in favour to 9 against, 
with 22 abstentions (including Canada). These resolutions were subse- 
quently approved in plenary. 


Since Canada recognizes the Government of the Republic of Korea as 
the only legally constituted government in Korea it supported the resolution 
on behalf of the admission of that country to the United Nations. Canada 
abstained on the resolution concerning South Vietnam in order not to 
prejudice its position of neutrality on the International Supervisory Commis- 
sion for Vietnam on which Canada serves together with India and Poland. 


Chinese Representation 


Chinese representation was again an issue at the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly and, as in recent years, was dealt with on the basis of a 
procedural motion designed to postpone consideration of the problem for a 
fixed period of time. The votes for the procedural motion in the past three 
years have been as follows?: 


Session For Against A bstained 
Tentheg!oa.) 42 pe 6 
Eleventh (1956) 47 24 8 
Twelfth (1957) 48 On. 6 


Prior to the eleventh session of the General Assembly in 1956 
procedural motions designed to postpone consideration of Chinese repre- 
sentation were adopted by majorities of two-thirds or more but at the eleventh 
and twelfth sessions they received only 59 per cent and 58 per cent of the 
vote respectively. The 27 countries that opposed the motion of postpone- 
ment at the twelfth session were: Afghanistan, Albania, Bulgaria, Burma, 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
Ghana, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Ireland, Morocco, Nepal, Norway, 
Poland, Romania, Sudan, Sweden, Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Yemen, 
Yugoslavia. Of these, Ghana, Ireland and Morocco were newcomers to the 
list of opposing states. The six countries that abstained were: Cambodia, 
Israel, Laos, Portugal, Saudi Arabia and Tunisia. Jordan and Libya, which 
had abstained in 1956, voted for the motion in 1957. The two new members 
of the United Nations voting for the first time on this issue divided their 
votes. Malaya supporting the motion for postponement and Ghana opposing it. 


Since the intervention of Communist Chinese troops in Korea late in 
1950, Canada has supported procedural motions of postponement (which 
require only a simple majority vote). The substantive question of who shall 
represent China (requiring a two-thirds majority vote) has not been raised 
since 1950 when an Indian resolution designed to unseat the Nationalist 
Chinese in favour of Communist Chinese representatives was defeated, having 
gained the support of only sixteen members of the United Nations. In sub- 
sidiary bodies of the United Nations, Canadian Delegations have supported 
motions of non-competence or have opposed motions designed to alter the 
existing representation of China. 


1See Canada and the Uniled Nations 1956-57, pp. 28-29 for a complete record of votes since 1950. 


Ii 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Survey of the Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council, one of the principal organs of the 
United Nations, presents a yearly report to the General Assembly on the 
work of its twice-yearly sessions. Its eighteen members are elected by the 
General Assembly for three-year terms and one-third of its membership is 
renewed each year. Members are chosen with regard both to their con- 
tribution to the work of the Council in the economic, social and humanitarian 
fields and to equitable geographical distribution. The five permanent 
members of the Security Council are by convention always re-elected. Canada 
is serving its third term on the Council which will expire on December 31, 
1958. During 1957, Canadian Delegations attended the 23rd session of the 
Council in New York in April-May, the 24th session of the Council in 
Geneva in July and resumed the 24th session in New York in December. 


The Economic and Social Council is responsible under the authority of 
the General Assembly for the economic and social activities of the United 
Nations. It makes or initiates studies and reports and makes recommenda- 
tions on international economic, social, cultural, educational, health and 
related matters. It promotes respect for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all. It may call international conferences 
and prepare draft conventions for submission to the General Assembly on 
matters within its competence. It co-ordinates the activities of the Specialized 
Agencies by means of consultation with them, and consults with non-govern- 
mental organizations concerned with matters with which it deals. The 
Council conducts much of its work through commissions and committees. 
Eight functional commissions and one sub-commission have been established: 
the Transport and Communications Commission, the Statistical Commission, 
the Population Commission, the Social Commission, the Commission on 
Human Rights and Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, the Commission on the Status of Women, the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs and the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade. There are three regional economic commissions: the 
Economic Commission for Europe, the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East and the Economic Commission for Latin America. Two special 
organs of the United Nations are also associated with the Council: The 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) was established in 1946 by the 
General Assembly to assist children, victims of the Second World War, and 
to promote health and welfare programmes for mothers and children. 
UNICEF reports to the Assembly through the Economic and Social Council. 
The Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees, established by the 
General Assembly in 1948, also reports to the Assembly through the 
Council. These bodies make studies and draw up reports on special subjects 
on regional or worldwide bases, plan relief programmes and administer the 
funds necessary for their implementation. 


In the General Assembly the Council’s report is, in the main, considered 
by the Second (Economic and Financial) Committee with respect to economic 
and technical assistance questions, the Third (Social, Humanitarian and 
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Cultural) Committee with respect to matters relating to human rights, 
refugees, UNICEF and other social questions, and by the Fifth (Budgetary) 
Committee with respect to the financial implications of the Council’s 
programmes. 


An important aspect of the Council’s work is its function as overall 
co-ordinator of the economic, social and relief programmes carried out by 
the United Nations and by all the Specialized Agencies. In this task it is 
aided by the Advisory Committee on Co-ordination which is composed of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations as Chairman and the Directors- 
General of the Specialized Agencies. 


During 1957 the Council paid special attention on the economic side, 
to the possibility of setting up a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED) and recommended that the Assembly establish 
such a fund. On the social side, the Council considered a second report on 
the world social situation prepared by the Secretariats of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies concerned. These and other activities of the 
Council are reported on in more detail below. Although the Population, 
Statistical, Transport and Communications Commissions and the Sub-Com- 
mission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities 
did not meet during the period under review, the Council at its 23rd and 24th 
sessions considered the work which they had accomplished in their particular 
fields. ‘The Council also considered allegations regarding trade union rights, 
a supplementary convention on abolition of slavery, a declaration on the rights 
of the child, freedom of asylum and freedom of information. 


Economic Questions 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations said in the introduction 
to his annual report for 1957 that “the need for more rapid economic 
development and social advancement in the less developed regions of the 
world is a major challenge”. In carrying out its task of promoting higher 
standards of living and conditions of economic and social progress and 
development, the United Nations aid to under-developed countries has in- 
cluded the preparation of studies and provision of advice to member states 
at their request upon the influence of international economic and commercial 
policies on economic development, measures for increasing productivity, 
industrialization, balanced economic growth, land and agrarian reform 
measures, the development of arid zones, and the conservation and utilization 
of resources. Details on some of the more important aspects of this work 
are given below. 

The regular and the expanded programmes of technical assistance under- 
taken through the United Nations and Specialized Agencies have been one 
of the most effective means of aiding the less developed countries by the 
provision of technical experts for development projects in those countries 
and by the awarding of fellowships and scholarships for the training of 
students from those areas. It has been realized for some time, however, 
that these programmes and the lending operations of existing international 
institutions were insufficient in meeting the needs for economic development. 
After considerable discussion and study at previous sessions of the Economic 
and Social Council and the General Assembly, an important development 
took place at the twelfth session with the adoption of a resolution to establish 
a Special Fund which is to carry out assistance activities beyond the scope 
of present programmes. The discussions which resulted in the passing of this 
resolution are examined later in this chapter. 


29 
Special Fund 


At the conclusion of the twelfth session of the General Assembly the 
President, Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand, and the Secretary-General 
both commented that one of the most important and practical decisions 
which the General Assembly had taken concerned the establishment of the 
“Special Fund.” General Assembly resolution A/RES/1219 (XII) pro- 
vided that “there shall be established as an expansion of the existing technical 
assistance and development activities of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies a separate Special Fund which would provide systematic and 
sustained assistance in fields essential to the integrated technical, economic 
and social development of the less developed countries”. 


The desirability of conducting a large-scale programme of capital assist- 
ance through the United Nations in addition to the lending operations of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development had been discussed 
widely both in United Nations circles and outside the United Nations since 
1949. In 1952 the sixth session of the General Assembly took the first 
definite action by adopting a resolution! which requested ECOSOC to prepare 
“a detailed plan for establishing, as soon as circumstances permit, a special 
fund for grants-in-aid and for low-interest, long-term loans to under-developed 
countries for the purpose of helping them, at their request, to accelerate their 
economic development and to finance non-self-liquidating projects which are 
basic to their economic development”’. 


A resolution? passed at the eighth session of the General Assembly con- 
tained the following unanimously supported declaration: 


“We, the governments of the States Members of the United Nations, 
in order to promote higher standards of living and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development, stand ready to ask 
our peoples, when sufficient progress has been made in internationally 
supervised world-wide disarmament, to devote a portion of the savings 
achieved through such disarmament to an international fund, within 
the framework of the United Nations, to assist development and 
reconstruction in under-developed countries.” 


After repeated examination by the Assembly, and after several special 
studies had been made of the technical and administrative problems of estab- 
lishing such a United Nations Fund for economic development (SUNFED), 
the 24th session of ECOSOC passed a resolution which urged the General 
Assembly of the United Nations at its twelfth session to decide to establish 
the fund. The Canadian Delegation submitted amendments designed to 
provide for further consideration of this question by member governments. 
These amendments were, however, defeated, and ECOSOC resolution 662B 
(XXIV) was adopted by 15 votes in favour and 3 against—Canada, United 
Kingdom and the United States. Previously, ECOSOC and General Assem- 
bly discussions had generally resulted in unanimous resolutions on this 
subject. Canada explained that it was unable to vote for the ECOSOC 
resolution because, though it supported the principle of a United Nations 
economic development fund, it was not satisfied that the fund would command 
sufficient support to enable it to operate effectively. 


The twelfth session of the General Assembly, after extended formal 
debate and informal negotiations, adopted resolution A/RES/1219 (XII). 
This resolution, in the drafting of which the Canadian Delegation assisted, 
was a compromise between a draft circulated early in the session by the 


1A /RES/502A(VI) 
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United States Delegation, which proposed an enlargement of scope of the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, and a resolution submitted 
by the supporters of SUNFED, which called for the early establishment of 
a large-scale capital assistance fund. Resolution 1219 (XII) decided that 
a new “special project fund” would be established. In view of the resources 
prospectively available, which were not expected to exceed 100 million dollars 
annually, the operations of the Special Fund would be directed towards 
enlarging the scope of the United Nations programmes of assistance so as to 
include special projects in certain basic fields, for example, intensive surveys 
of water, mineral and potential power resources, and the establishment of 
training institutes in public administration, statistics and technology, and of 
agricultural and industrial research and productivity centres. It was agreed 
that, while the fullest possible use should be made of the existing machinery 
of the United Nations, the Special Fund would require some new administra- 
tive and operational machinery. 


A Preparatory Committee, of which Canada was made a member, was 
established to define the fields of assistance and types of projects to be 
covered by the Special Fund, to set out the administrative and operational 
machinery which the new fund would need; and to ascertain the extent to 
which governments would be willing to contribute to the Special Fund. This 
Preparatory Committee began its meetings on March 11, 1958, and will 
report to the 26th session of ECOSOC which will be held in Geneva in July 
and August. The General Assembly will have reports from the Preparatory 
Committee and ECOSOC before it at the thirteenth session. Resolution 
1219 (XII) looked to the establishment of the Special Fund as of January 
1, 1959, and appealed to all states members of the United Nations to give 
the fund the greatest possible assistance. 


The resolution concluded, in relation to earlier discussions of a large 
scale United Nations capital aid fund (SUNFED), that “as and when the 
resources prospectively available are considered by the General Assembly 
to be sufficient to enter into the field of capital development, principally the 
development of the economic and social infrastructure of the less developed 
countries, the Assembly shall review the scope and future activities of the 
Special Fund and take such action at it may deem appropriate’. 

Throughout the discussions leading up to the Special Fund resolution, 
Canadian Delegations endeavoured to work towards a situation in which any 
new, or additional, United Nations activities in the field of economic aid 
would be established under appropriate administration and financial condi- 
tions. Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough, Secretary of State, in her statement on 
December 3 to the Second Committee on the draft resolution emphasized 
this general point, stating that “in the operation of the proposed Special 
Projects Programme the assistance of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development should be sought” because of the Bank’s special 
experience in the promotion of the economic development of the less de- 
veloped countries. Canadian Delegations have also strongly supported the 
principle that contributions for United Nations economic aid programmes 
should be made, as far as possible, in convertible currencies freely usable in 
accordance with the requirements of the respective programmes. 


Another major determining factor has been the importance of avoiding 
any sharp division of opinion on this subject between the less developed 
countries and the potential donor countries. The initiatives which Canadian 
Delegations were able to take during the sessions of ECOSOC and of the 
General Assembly, were prompted by the hope of avoiding a breakdown 
in consultations on this important subject between the countries most con- 
cerned. Sometimes such a breakdown seemed imminent, for example at the 
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24th session of ECOSOC. As Mrs. Fairclough stated at the conclusion of 
her address of December 3, the provision of economic assistance through 
the United Nations to the less developed countries is a question on which 
“there can be general agreement and on which there must be general agree- 
ment if United Nations programmes are to be successful”. 


Mrs. Fairclough also reiterated the moral, political and economic con- 
siderations which have guided Canadian Delegations during discussions of 
economic assistance: 


“When I speak of moral considerations I have in mind a belief that 
we have a responsibility to help nations less fortunate than ourselves. 
When I speak of political considerations I have in mind a belief that 
by helping to bring about improvement of the economic conditions 
of peoples in other parts of the world we are thereby assisting in the 
reduction of tension and in the safeguarding of peace. When I speak 
of economic considerations I have in mind a belief that world pros- 
perity, including our own, will increase as that of the less developed 
countries increases.” 


Technical Assistance 


The United Nations Charter gave expression to the urgent and wide- 
spread need for member countries to help each other in raising the standard 
of living of all people, and in creating conditions for peaceful and stable 
economic and social advancement of every country throughout the world. 
The General Assembly, acting on a recommendation of the Economic and 
Social Council, gave concrete recognition to this need by establishing the 
machinery within the Secretariat to provide technical assistance to under- 
developed countries and to assist the Specialized Agencies in co-ordinating 
their various programmes in this field. 


There are two aspects to the term ‘technical assistance’: one is the pro- 
vision of training in more advanced countries for students and trainees from 
less developed countries; the other involves the sending of experts and 
advisers as individuals or teams from more advanced to less developed 
countries, supplemented, as required, by the provision of equipment and 
supplies, to assist them in their development programmes. With each suc- 
cessive year, the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies have expanded 
and broadened their activities in both of these fields. 


In 1949 the General Assembly, on the recommendation of ECOSOC, 
took another step towards the extension of the United Nations technical 
assistance programmes by establishing the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance. The United Nations, through the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration and the Specialized Agencies, which now par- 
ticipate in this programme, include the International Labour Organization, 
Food and Agriculture Organization, United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, International Civil Aviation Organization, World 
Health Organization, International Telecommunication Union, and World 
Meteorological Organization. 


The regular programmes are financed from the annual budgets of the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies and the Expanded Programme is 
supported by voluntary contributions. By 1957, 82 governments were 
participating in the Expanded Programme, and were contributing nearly 
$31 million annually. In 1957 Canada increased the amount of its con- 
tribution to $2 million (U.S.) bringing the total since the inception of the 
programme to $9.2 million. At the twelfth session of the General Assembly, 
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the Canadian Delegation stated that the Canadian Government would ask 
Parliament to approve a contribution of $2 million for 1958. 


Each country, which wishes to obtain technical assistance through the 
Expanded Programme, prepares a request for the particular types of assist- 
ance it requires. Governments are assisted in the formulation of their 
proposals by the Resident Representative of the Technical Assistance Board, 
who is familiar with the various aid programmes being undertaken by the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, with the resources available 
and with other similar schemes such as the Colombo Plan. ‘These requests 
are submitted by the country concerned to the Technical Assistance Board, 
which is headed by an Executive Chairman, appointed by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, and which consists of the heads of the 
Specialized Agencies. The Board, which also co-ordinates and supervises 
the operations of the scheme and reports on its activities, then prepares a 
comprehensive draft programme which it presents to the Technical Assistance 
Committee of the Economic and Social Council, and with its approval, the 
programme is then implemented. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund also co-operate in a consultative capacity in 
the work of the Board, but they do not receive funds from the Expanded 
Programme. 


Each year the Technical Assistance Board submits a report on its 
activities for the previous year to the Technical Assistance Committee on 
which all 18 members of the Economic and Social Council are represented, 
together with six additional members elected from among members of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. According to the Report 
for 1957, which was presented to the 24th session of ECOSOC in 1957, the 
Programme now includes roughly 1,300 projects in more than 100 countries. 


Up to the end of 1957, 1,360 persons had been trained in Canada 
under the various programmes in which Canada takes part which include, 
in addition to United Nations programmes, the Colombo Plan established 
in 1950 to help Commonwealth and later non Commonwealth countries in 
South and South East Asia. Of this number, approximately one-third was 
sponsored by the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. During 
1957, 66 persons out of a total of 335, were trained or were in training in 
Canada under United Nations sponsorship. 


Further, more than 600 Canadian experts had served, or were serving, 
abroad in various under-developed countries during the same period. Of 
this number, more than 500 were sponsored by the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. During 1957, more than 100 Canadian experts were 
abroad under various technical assistance programmes, 80 of whom were 
appointed by the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


There are at present three regional economic commissions of the United 
Nations: the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), whose headquarters 
is in Geneva, the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA), whose 
headquarters is in Santiago, and the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE), with headquarters in Bangkok. A fourth, the Economic 
Commission for Africa (ECA), is expected to be established during 1958. 
While Canada is not a member of any of the regional economic commissions, 
Canadian Representatives have attended many ECE meetings regularly in a 
consultative capacity, and have also attended a number of ECLA and ECAFE 
meetings on a less regular basis. 
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The regional economic commissions report to the Economic and Social 
Council and through it to the General Assembly. Their secretariats form an 
integral part of the United Nations Secretariat. However, the nature of the 
relationships of these commissions to the Specialized Agencies and to the 
United Nations are subject to some differences of views. Some countries 
favour greater decentralization of United Nations activities and more 
autonomy for the regional economic commissions, while others, including 
Canada, consider that the various United Nations bodies concerned with 
economic problems function most effectively within a programme which is 
subject to continuing review and control by ECOSOC. 


The Economic Commission for Europe held its twelfth annual session 
in Geneva in April 1957 which Canadian Representatives attended in a 
consultative capacity. The session reviewed the work and achievements of 
the various technical committees of ECE, some of which (e.g. the Agriculture 
Committee and the Timber Committee) are of special interest to Canada. 
Because the membership of ECE includes countries from Eastern as well as 
Western Europe, the annual sessions provide an opportunity for discussing 
economic relationships between these two groups of countries. ECE is 
recognized to have made a contribution toward extending the area of 
economic co-operation between Eastern and Western Europe on a mutually 
advantageous basis. Inevitably, perhaps, the annual sessions tend to reflect 
differing political and ideological viewpoints. 


The seventh session of the Economic Commission for Latin America 
was held at La Paz, Bolivia, from May 15 to 29, 1957. The main topics 
considered were the possible creation of a regional common market and a 
multilateral payments system, technical assistance, the implications of the 
European common market, and nuclear energy. An attempt was made to 
obtain full membership for Spain, but as this had not been on the agenda, 
the attempt was not successful. The present membership of ECLA is made 
up of the twenty Latin American states, France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom, by virtue of their Guianan territories, and the United States. 


ECAFE celebrated its tenth anniversary in 1957, with its thirteenth 
session which was held at Bangkok, Thailand, from March 18-28. The 
present membership of ECAFE consists of twenty-three member countries 
and three associate members, which meet in annual sessions. 


industrialization of Under-Developed Countries 


For several years ECOSOC and other United Nations bodies have 
discussed action through the United Nations to promote and accelerate 
industrial development in under-developed countries and Canada, while 
supporting the establishment of a programme of work in this field, has con- 
sidered that care should be taken to define the areas of United Nations 
interest and that the projects under the programme should provide practical 
assistance and guidance and not duplicate facilities available through other 
international agencies. At the 23rd session of ECOSOC (Spring, 1957) a 
progress report prepared by the Secretariat, on the programme of work in 
the field of industrialization in under-developed countries was submitted. 
This Report was preceded by earlier studies on this matter, which dealt with 
“Processes and Problems of Industrialization in Under-developed Countries’, 
and “A Programme of Work on Industrialization and Productivity”. These 
reports were considered in both the 21st session and the 22nd session of 
ECOSOC in 1956 which approved a list of studies and projects which it 
wished to have undertaken. 
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During the 23rd session of ECOSOC, the Canadian Delegation co-spon- 
sored a resolution, which noted the progress that had been made in these 
studies, and again drew attention to the need for rapid industrialization and 
for an intensification of the programme in this field. In the course of the 
discussion, the Canadian Delegation again stressed that any work undertaken 
by the United Nations should be of direct practical usefulness to the under- 
developed countries. 


In this general field of industrialization, two additional aspects—land 
reform and the development of co-operatives—were also considered during 
the 23rd session of ECOSOC. The Canadian Delegation did not take an 
active part in the discussions on the former subject, but in the latter, it co- 
sponsored a resolution drawing attention to the need for governments to 
encourage the development of co-operatives. In doing so, the Delegation 
pointed to the very advanced stage of development which co-operatives had 
reached in Canada, both as social and economic entities, and indicated that 
Canadian experience might be useful to other countries in which co-operatives 
were still in the development period. 


International Trade and International Commodity Problems 


During and after the Second World War there was much discussion and 
extensive international negotiation in connection with the establishment 
under the United Nations of an International Trade Organization (ITO). 
This organization, it was considered, would complement the International 
Monetary Fund and International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment! so that a comprehensive international structure would exist under 
the United Nations in the field of trade and payments. It proved impossible, 
however, to reach agreement on the ITO, or on the associated Havana 
Charter which was designed to establish a body of general principles relating 
to international economic and trade policy. 


As a temporary arrangement pending the coming into being of the ITO 
and agreement on the Havana Charter, a group of countries including the 
major trading countries of the world drew up, and brought into effect on 
January 1, 1948, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, or GATT. 
This instrument incorporated a set of accepted rules of conduct for inter- 
national trade designed to reduce trade barriers and eliminate discrimination. 
The GATT also embodied lists of substantial tariff reductions which had been 
negotiated among the member countries. As events turned out, the GATT 
—which operates outside the United Nations—has continued as the main 
international instrument in the trade field. There were originally twenty- 
three member countries of GATT, and now there are thirty-seven. 


Between November 1954 and March 1955 the Contracting Parties to 
GATT undertook a thorough review of the General Agreement in the light 
of seven years’ experience. One result of this review was the drawing up of 
an agreement to establish a permanent organization known as the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Co-operation (OTC) to administer the GATT. The agree- 
ment to establish the OTC has not yet been accepted by sufficient countries, 
however, to bring this new organization into being. 


While attempts to establish a comprehensive trade organization within 
the United Nations have not been successful, there has been much discussion 
of international trade problems in the General Assembly, in ECOSOC, and 
at FAO meetings. These discussions have tended to emphasize the trade 
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difficulties of under-developed countries and the problems of trade in agri- 
cultural and other primary commodities, which are of particular importance 
to many under-developed countries. Special study is given to commodity 
problems in the United Nations Commission on International Commodity 
Trade? and the F.A.O. Committee on Commodity Problems. There is also 
the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrange- 
ments (ICCICA), established by ECOSOC in 1947. This Committee is 
composed of four independent experts, two of whom are nominated by the 
United Nations Secretary-General, the third nominated by FAO, and the 
fourth (who is Chairman) nominated by the Contracting Parties to GATT. 
The functions of ICCICA are to convene inter-governmental study groups 
and make recommendations to the Secretary-General on the convening of 
commodity conferences. 


Inter-governmental study groups and conferences organized under United 
Nations auspices have led to three international commodity agreements, on 
sugar, wheat and tin. At present, inter-governmentai study groups under 
FAO or United Nations sponsorship are examining production and trade in 
tin, grains, rubber, rice, cotton, and cocoa. A draft agreement on olive 
oil, prepared at a United Nations conference in 1955, is also under considera- 
tion by interested member governments. 


Canada is a major work trader, and Canadian Representatives have 
taken an active part in United Nations discussions of trade problems. Canada 
was one of the original members of GATT and is a member of the FAO 
Committee on Commodity Problems and of the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade. Canadian Representatives at meetings of these bodies 
and at meetings of ECOSOC and the General Assembly have encouraged the 
development of United Nations programmes and activities aimed at solving 
trade problems of member countries and the further expansion of inter- 
national trade on a multilateral and non-discriminatory basis. Canada is 
a member of the international commodity agreements on wheat, sugar and 
tin, and Canadian Representatives participate in the work of commodity 
study groups on grains, rubber and cotton. 


Much of the recent discussion in the United Nations on trade matters 
has been concerned with organizational and institutional questions. By a 
resolution of the 22nd session of ECOSOC in 1956, member governments 
were requested to submit to the Secretary-General their comments on inter- 
national machinery for trade co-operation, and the Secretary-General was 
requested to analyze the replies and submit a report to the 24th session of 
ECOSOC. In response to this resolution, the Canadian Government in- 
formed the Secretary-General in May 1957 that it fully recognized that ade- 
quate international trade machinery was an important element in pursuit of 
the objectives of expanding international trade and increasing opportunities 
for progress towards a freer non-discriminatory system of world trade on 
a multilateral basis. The Government was satisfied, however, that existing 
international trade machinery (together with the proposed Organization for 
Trade Co-operation) was adequate, and was flexible enough to be adapted 
to new problems which might arise. The Government considered that the 
real need was for more effective use of existing international trade machinery, 
rather than the establishment of additional international agencies. 


At the 24th session of ECOSOC the Soviet Delegation submitted a draft 
resolution calling for the establishment of a new trade organization within 
the framework of the United Nations or by making use of existing organiza- 
tions. This proposal was resisted by a number of delegations, including the 
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Canadian. An amended resolution, later adopted unanimously, was put 
forward which (a) recognized “the need for improved co-operation in ques- 
tions of international trade in order more effectively to promote the develop- 
ment of international economic relations in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations”, and (b) requested the Secretary-General to keep under 
review developments in the field of trade co-operation, in particular with 
respect to international machinery, and report again to ECOSOC at its 26th 
session. 


During the ECOSOC debate, the Canadian Representative stated that 
he agreed that a good deal remained to be done in improving and develop- 
ing further the structure of international co-operation already established and 
by taking specific action designed to promote international trade. Member 
countries should seek ways and means, he said, to further trade co-operation 
in all ways possible and particularly through using existing international 
machinery to expand trade through increased co-operation. 


When the report of the Economic and Social Council was presented to 
the twelfth session of the General Assembly, the Bulgarian Delegation sub- 
mitted a draft resolution for the convening of a conference of experts in 1958 
to assist the Secretary-General in preparing his report on machinery for trade 
co-operation to the 26th session of ECOSOC. For lack of support the 
Bulgarian Delegation later withdrew its draft resolution. A resolution was 
adopted by the Assembly by a vote of 51 in favour (including Canada), 7 
against and 19 abstentions which recognized that “greater efforts should be 
made to promote free and fair international competition by eliminating or 
lowering unduly high tariffs and other unjustifiable barriers to international 
trade”; it expressed the opinion that the establishment of the Organization for 
Trade Co-operation as a permanent organization in this field would further 
strengthen other existing organizations and agreements in this field; and it 
re-affirmed the request of the eleventh session of the General Assembly 
which urged Governments “to continue their efforts to reduce existing 
barriers to international trade in a mutually satisfactory manner for the 
purpose of expanding such trade at the fastest feasible rate”. The resolution 
urged Governments to take action to approve the Agreement on the Organi- 
zation for Trade Co-operation at as early a date as possible. 


Programmes of Assistance 


Introduction 


The United Nations and the Specialized Agencies undertake in many 
areas of the world various programmes of assistance which are financed 
regularly by the budget assessments of the member states. In addition, the 
United Nations sponsors special programmes of assistance which are 
administered by agencies and funds established for the specific purposes of 
providing aid for children and refugees, and technical assistance and which 
are financed as “extra-budgetary funds” by the voluntary contributions of 
member states. A short account of three of these special programmes is given 
in the immediately following sections. 


Aid for Children 


The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) was created on 
December 11, 1946 to provide aid for the children of war-devastated 
countries, principally in Europe. UNICEF’s programme aroused such in- 
terest and support that in 1953, notwithstanding the lessening of immediate 
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postwar needs, the General Assembly of the United Nations voted unani- 
mously to make UNICEF a continuing part of the United Nations work for 
an indefinite period. From that time, the Fund shifted the emphasis of its 
activities from emergency relief operations to long-range projects in the fields 
of maternal and child welfare, disease control and child nutrition. This 
shift in programme has been accompanied by a change in the direction of 
aid in favour of Latin America, Asia, Africa and the Middle East. In these 
regions UNICEF works in close co-operation with the World Health Or- 
ganization and the Food and Agriculture Organization and has the assistance 
of their technical staffs. 


Canadian interest and participation in UNICEF has kept pace with the 
expanding programme and budget of the Fund. In 1957 some 80 countries 
voluntarily contributed support to 324 programmes currently in operation 
in 104 countries and territories. The UNICEF Budget is made up of both 
governmental and non-governmental contributions. In 1957 income from 
all sources amounted to $20.5 million: $18 million from Governments and 
$2.5 million from other sources. Since 1951, an average increase of 1.5 
million each year has permitted UNICEF to make its allocations successively 
higher: in 1951, 16.6 million were allocated compared to 24.1 million in 
1957. Countries and territories receiving aid from UNICEF provide con- 
tributions to the projects undertaken equal to or greater than the contribu- 
tions allocated to them: for programme allocations made by UNICEF in 
1957, assisted governments committed themselves to spend $2.79 for every 
$1.00 spent by UNICEF. 


The Canadian Government has contributed just over $10.5 million to 
UNICEF since its inception in 1946, including a $650,000 contribution for 
1957. In addition, in 1957, voluntary contributions from private Canadian 
sources exceeded $1.5 million; of this the assistance given by Canadian chil- 
dren in their “Shell-out for UNICEF” collected at Hallowe’en amounted to 
over $75,000. Subject to parliamentary approval, Canada’s pledge for 1958 
is $650,000. 


Canada has been a member of the Executive Board since UNICEF was 
established in 1946, and at present holds a seat until December 31, 1958. 
There are a number of Canadians on the international staff of UNICEF: 
among those holding senior positions are Mrs. Adelaide Sinclair, Deputy- 
Director, Mr. Edward Bridgewater who is in charge of all procurements for 
the Fund, and Mr. Stewart Sutton who is responsible for UNICEF’s activi- 
ties in the Eastern Mediterranean area. 


Assistance for Palestine Arab Refugees 


In his report to the twelfth session of the General Assembly Mr. Henry 
Labouisse, Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), stated that the number of refugees for whom 
the Agency was providing subsistence, medical care and shelter, as well as 
assistance towards “self-support”, was now approximately 933,000. The 
Director mentioned that in spite of “an extremely grave financial situation”, 
UNRWA had so far succeeded in maintaining almost all existing relief 
services, although at an inadequate standard. However all new construction 
other than shelter improvement had had to be brought to an end as had the 
programme for children’s clothing initiated in 1956. Furthermore, consider- 
able portions of the Agency’s self-support programme had had to be discon- 
tinued for financial reasons, although the refugees now appeared to have “a 
growing appreciation of the desirability of self-support and of rehabilitation, 
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in the broad sense of an improvement in their conditions of life and pros- 
pects for the future”. The Director reaffirmed, nevertheless, that it would 
be unrealistic to believe that decisive progress could be made towards rein- 
tegration of the refugees unless they were given the choice between repatria- 
tion and compensation, or unless some other solution acceptable to all parties 
were found; the great mass of the refugees, he said, “continues to believe that 
a grave injustice has been done to them and to express the desire to return 
to their homeland”. Mr. Labouisse’s report also included sections on the 
activities carried out by the Agency, under considerable difficulty, in Gaza 
during the Israeli occupation and the short interregnum that followed, and 
on UNRWA’s relationship with the host governments, which were now 
“either satisfactory or considerably improved”. ‘The Director said that the 
Agency’s financial position was “a cause for real alarm”; unless the Assembly 
provided adequate funds, UNRWA’s basic services might have to be further 
curtailed, and this would bring grave suffering to the refugees and would 
increase tension and instability in the area. He described as “urgently re- 
quired” the approval by the Assembly of the Agency’s budget for 1958 of 
$25.7 million for relief and $15 million for rehabilitation, and the pledging 
and payment of funds to meet this budget. 


After a lengthy debate in the Special Committee of the Assembly, in 
which there was considerable discussion of the Palestine refugee question but 
little evidence of progress towards a settlement, the General Assembly passed 
on December 12 a resolution which noted—as in past years—that repatria- 
tion or compensation had not been effected and that no substantial progress 
with reintegration had been made, and noted further that the financial 
situation of the Agency was serious. The resolution went on to urge govern- 
ments to increase their contributions in order that the Agency might carry 
out its relief and rehabilitation programmes without cuts in services, and 
directed the Agency to pursue its programme, bearing in mind the response 
to the appeals made by the Assembly and the Secretary-General for additional 
financial assistance. ‘The vote on the resolution was 52 in favour, none 
opposed, and 19 abstentions, including the Soviet bloc and the Arab states 
present at the meeting. The latter, most of which had voted for the UNRWA 
resolution at the preceding session, abstained because they considered that 
the new resolution, based as it was on the principle of voluntary contributions, 
gave no firm guarantee that the refugees’ relief and rehabilitation require- 
ments would be met. 


During and after the debate, new or increased contributions were 
announced by several countries, but the Director, in a final statement to the 
Special Committee, expressed regret that the resolution did not call specific- 
ally for approval of UNRWA’s budget, nor give any clear instructions on 
the course to be followed in the event of a shortage of funds. Indicating 
that the maximum funds he expected to receive for both relief and rehabilita- 
tion would hardly cover the relief budget alone, he stated that unless 
additional funds were forthcoming very soon, the Assembly would, in effect, 
have decided that the Agency must bring to a close all of its rehabilitation 
activities. 


Canada has been a regular contributor to UNRWA since its inception, 
and during the debate at the twelfth session, the Canadian Representative 
announced the Government’s intention to seek parliamentary approval for a 
1958 cash contribution of $500,000, an amount commensurate with Canada’s 
contribution in past years. On January 23, 1958, it was announced that 
subject to parliamentary approval, a special additional contribution of 
$1,500,000 worth of Canadian flour would be made to the Agency in response 
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to its current financial difficulties and in the hope that other countries would 
be encouraged to increase their own contributions. The Director of UNRWA 
wrote, in acknowledgement of the flour donation, that “this very generous 
additional contribution will go a long way toward enabling us to continue our 
basic services for the refugees”. 


Aid for Refugees 


At its fifth session in 1950 the General Assembly established the Office 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees with a mandate ex- 
tending to all persons who had fled from their native lands for fear of per- 
secution; for political, racial or religious grounds; and who were unwilling or 
unable to claim the protection of their own governments’. The main functions 
of the Office are international legal protection, promotion of permanent solu- 
tions to the problems of refugees and the administration of emergency aid. Of 
the more than two million refugees who came within the High Commissioner’s 
mandate, the number has been reduced to a total of about one million by 
emigration, re-establishment or voluntary repatriation. The High Com- 
missioner has estimated that by the end of 1958 when the special programmes 
undertaken by the United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF) are due to be 
completed, there will still be about 120,000 of that total in need of some direct 
material assistance before they can be considered as fully re-established in a 
normal way of life. He has forecast that about 23,000 of these will be living 
in refugee camps in Austria and Germany. ‘These estimated figures do not 
take into account the remaining 10,000 Hungarian refugees in Austria who 
have been unable as yet to find permanent homes either in Europe or abroad?. 
The problem confronting the High Commissioner is made more difficult of 
solution because many of the refugees now in camps are the infirm, the old, 
or the sick, who require medical, nursing or institutional care. 


The task of helping refugees had since 1947 been the responsibility of 
the International Refugee Organization which was set up as a Specialized 
Agency of the United Nations for the primary purpose of the repatriation or 
resettlement of refugees and displaced persons. When the problem became 
more manageable in size and the great post-war urgency was past, the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees took over this responsibility. The 
High Commissioner does not engage directly in operational activities, but 
aids refugees by providing voluntary agencies and governments with advice 
and funds to assist in carrying out such projects as housing, hospitalization 
and vocational training for refugees. In 1954, the United Nations General 
Assembly recognized that a comprehensive programme was needed if 
permanent solutions were to be found for the remaining refugee problem 
within a reasonable length of time. ‘The General Assembly therefore estab- 
lished* on October 21, 1954 the United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF). 
The purposes of UNREPF’s four-year (1955-58) programme were set out 
as follows: to solve the problems of refugees on a permanent basis for those 
who could not emigrate; to enable the UNHCR to initiate integration pro- 
grammes for those who remained in the countries of first asylum; to place 
in institutions, homes and sanatoria the old, infirm and chronically ill 
refugees; and to provide emergency assistance for those in the greatest need. 
The target budget for UNREF’s four-year programme was $16 million broken 
down as follows: $4.2 million in 1955; $4.4 million in 1956; $4.4 million in 
1957; and $3 million in 1958. 


1The UNHCR is not responsible for the nearly one million Arab refugees left homeless as a result of the 1948 
hostilities in Palestine. These Arab refugees are the concern of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA). 


2On January 27, 1958, the UNHCR announced that the last group of Hungarian refugees had left Yugoslavia. 
3United Nations resolution 832 (IX). 
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The UNREF programme has now completed three years of operation 
and is entering its fourth and final year. Its accomplishments have been 
great. In the three years of 1955, 1956 and 1957, UNREF projects have 
reduced the number of unsettled refugees from about 350,000 in 1955 to 
approximately 150,000 at the end of 1957, and the refugee camp population 
has been reduced from more than 85,000 in 1955 to about 40,000 near 
the end of 1957. These results have been achieved in the face of difficulties 
arising from insufficient contributions from governments to meet the 
UNREF target budget (the present deficit in contributions amounts to $2.4 
million), and the problems created by the influx into Austria and Yugoslavia 
in 1956-57 of 200,000 new refugees from Hungary. 


The annual report! of the High Commissioner for Refugees and also 
the question of future arrangements for the Office of the UNHCR came 
before the Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee of the 
General Assembly on November 4, 1957. The Third Committee decided 
to take up these two items together, and they were considered during the 
subsequent eight meetings of the Third Committee. 


At its first meeting the Third Committee heard Mr. Auguste R. Lindt 
of Switzerland, the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, make 
his recommendations for solving the remaining refugee problems. The High 
Commissioner said he had recently reappraised the situation because of the 
exodus of 200,000 Hungarian refugees, and he estimated that he would need 
$20.8 million, that is $4.8 million more than the original target of $16 
million, for UNREF if he were to succeed in closing down all refugee camps 
by 1960. Furthermore, the High Commissioner said he would have to know 
before the end of 1958 if the additional funds for closing down the refugee 
camps would be forthcoming so that he could work out the plans for an 
intensification of the programme during 1958. 


Three resolutions dealing with refugee matters were approved by the 
Third Committee of the General Assembly in November 1957. ‘The first 
resolution? provided for the prolongation of the Office of the UNHCR for a 
further five-year period, that is up to the end of 1963. This resolution when 
referred to the General Assembly in plenary session was adopted by a vote 
of 66 in favour (including Canada), O against, with 9 abstentions. The 
second resolution? which was co-sponsored by Canada and twelve other 
states authorized the High Commissioner to intensify the UNREF programme 
to the fullest extent possible and appeal to states for financial help so that 
all refugee camps could be closed by December 1958 when UNREF is due 
to be completed (although any UNREF projects started but not completed 
by December 1958 are to be carried to completion). This resolution speci- 
fied that while the intensification programme should give priority to the 
closure of refugee camps, the need to seek solutions for the problems of 
unsettled refugees living outside of camps should not be neglected. It also 
made provision for the establishment by ECOSOC at its twenty-fifth session 
in April-May 1958 of a new policy committee* composed of from 20 to 25 
states having a demonstrable interest in, and devotion to, the solution of the 
refugee problem, which would advise and give directives to the High Com- 
missioner in the carrying out of his responsibilities. The vote in the General 
Assembly on this second resolution was 63 in favour (including Canada), 


1Document A/3585/Rev.1. 

2General Assembly resolution 1165 (XII) of November 26, 1957. 

3General Assembly resolution 1166 (XII) of November 26, 1957. 

4The present 21-member UNREF Executive Committee is composed of the following states: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Holy See, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States and Venezuela. 
Canada was elected to membership on this Executive Committee on April 24, 1957 at the twenty-third session 
of ECOSOC 
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0 against, with 10 abstentions. The third resolution! was concerned with 
the problem of Chinese refugees in Hong Kong who now number about 
700,000 people. This resolution, approved in the General Assembly by a 
vote of 50 in favour (including Canada), 9 against, with 11 abstentions, 
appealed to all governments and organizations for assistance in relieving 
the distress of these Chinese refugees and authorized the High Commissioner 
to encourage arrangements for contributions to alleviate this distress in 
Hong Kong. 

The Representative of Canada, Mrs. H. S. Quart, made statements in the 
Third Committee on November 6 and November 12 outlining Canada’s 
position on the aspects of the refugee work which were then being considered. 
Mrs. Quart praised the efforts made by the High Commissioner at the time 
of the Hungarian crisis when his Office was already fully occupied with the 
work of assisting the other refugees under his mandate. She gave an account 
of the number? of refugees who had come to Canada as well as an account 
of those who had returned® to Hungary. Mrs. Quart stressed the importance 
of the speedy closing of the refugee camps and mentioned Canada’s strong 
support in ECOSOC and in the UNREF Executive Committee for the 
resolution requesting the UNHCR to intensify his camp closure programme. 
She acknowledged the fact that the High Commissioner’s endeavours could 
not be wholly successful unless further contributions were forthcoming from 
governments and noted with regret that the original target of $16 million 
was not yet in sight. Mrs. Quart also announced that the Canadian Govern- 
ment, subject to parliamentary approval, would again contribute $200,000 
to UNREF in 1958. 


During the period under review, the UNREF Executive Committee 
held its fifth and sixth sessions in Geneva from June 3-7 and on July 12 
respectively, and the Canadian Permanent Representative to the European 
Office of the United Nations attended both of these sessions. The High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Mr. Lindt, visited Ottawa from October 1-3 
for a discussion of refugee problems with the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, the Minister of Finance, and the Acting Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration. 


Social Questions 
International Covenants on Human Rights 


At the twelfth session the Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee continued its consideration of the Draft Covenants on Human 
Rights. These drafts, one dealing with Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
and the other with Civil and Political Rights, which were prepared over a 
period of years by the Human Rights Commission, have been a major pre- 
occupation of the Third Committee at each session commencing with the 
ninth session in 1954. By the end of the eleventh session the Committee had 
approved revised texts for an article dealing with the question of self- 
determination, common to both Covenants, and for articles in the draft 
Covenants on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights covering the right to 
work, to just and favourable conditions of work, to form and join trade 
unions, to social security, the protection of mother and family, the right to 
an adequate standard of living, including the right to adequate food, clothing 
and housing and the right to health. 


1General Assembly resolution 1167 (XII) of November 26, 1957. 

2At the end of December, 31,851 Hungarian refugees had been admitted to Canada; this figure brought to 
36,018 the number of Hungarian refugees admitted to this country since October 1956 when the exodus from 
Hungary began. 

3By the end of December 1957, only a fraction of one per cent of those entering the country had returned to 
Hungary. 
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The three substantive articles of the Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights remaining for consideration were discussed by the Com- 
mittee at the twelfth session. Texts were approved for articles dealing with 
the right to education, implementation with respect to primary education and 
the right to take part in cultural life and to enjoy the benefits of scientific 
progress. The Canadian Delegation voted in favour of the first and last 
mentioned of these articles but abstained on the article dealing with imple- 
mentation in respect of primary education. It was unable to support that 
article because it placed a firm obligation on states to work out and adopt 
a detailed plan of action for the progressive implementation, within a reason- 
able number of years to be fixed in the plan, of the principle of compulsory 
primary education free of charge for all. Both because education is a pro- 
vincial responsibility and because of the difficulties of applying the principle 
of compulsory education in outlying areas where populations are scattered 
and nomadic, the Delegation considered that in so far as Canada was con- 
cerned the inclusion in the Covenant of a firm obligation in this form would 
be unacceptable. 


Having completed its consideration of the substantive articles of the 
draft Covenants on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights the Committee 
turned, in accordance with a procedural decision taken at an earlier session, 
to the substantive articles of the draft Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
commencing with Article 6 which deals with the right to live. Among the 
many issues discussed was a proposal which was put forward by the Dele- 
gations of Uruguay and Colombia for the inclusion of a provision prohibiting 
capital punishment. This was rejected by a large majority but to dispel 
any doubts that the article might give the impression of sanctioning capital 
punishment, it was agreed to include a paragraph stating that nothing in the 
article shall be invoked to delay or prevent the abolition of capital punish- 
ment by any State party to the Covenant. Other questions discussed in 
relation to Article 6 included provisions relating to the types of offences for 
which the sentence of death might be imposed, the legal processes by which 
judgment was to be rendered, the prohibition of the imposition of the death 
sentence for crimes committed by persons below 18 years of age and the 
prohibition of the execution of the death sentence on pregnant women. The 
relationship between the provisions of the article and the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide was also considered. 


The most controversial issue was a sentence in the article which states 
“No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his life’. Because of the imprecision 
of this text, particularly with respect to the various interpretations which may 
be given to the word “arbitrarily”, the adoption of this sentence was a 
significant factor in the decision of the Canadian Delegation to abstain on 
the article as a whole. 


Although many delegations were of the opinion that the consideration 
of the Covenants at the twelfth session had been more satisfactory and 
constructive than at earlier sessions, there was a growing impatience with 
the slow rate of progress; at the present rate it would be several years before 
the Committee would have texts ready for adoption by the General Assembly 
and for referral to governments for final consideration, before signature and 
ratification. Several suggestions were made for speeding up the work on 
the Covenants but no formal proposals were put forward. 


Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights 


During the year progress was made in the implementation of the United 
Nations programme of advisory services in the field of human rights, under 
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which the Secretary-General is authorized to provide fellowships and scholar- 
ships and the services of experts, and to organize seminars, preferably on a 
regional basis, on human rights and the status of women. Under the pro- 
gramme a seminar was held in August in Bangkok, Thailand, on the subject 
of civic responsibilities and increased participation of Asian women in public 
litet. In addition working parties were convened in Manila, the Philippines, 
and in Santiago, Chile, to make plans for seminars to be held in those cities 
in 1958 on the subject of the protection of human rights in criminal law and 
procedure. 


When considering the programme of advisory services at its thirteenth 
session the Commission on Human Rights adopted a resolution, subsequently 
approved by the Economic and Social Council, which drew the attention of 
governments to the important role which the exchange of views and informa- 
tion by means of seminars could play in combating discrimination. It 
invited the Secretary-General, on the basis of requests received from govern- 
ments, to consider the advisability of convening working parties with a view 
to planning and organizing such seminars. Various proposals were also 
discussed in the Commission on the Status of Women, as well as in the 
Economic and Social Council and in the Third Committee of the General 
Assembly, for future seminars in relation to the status of women. In this 
connection the General Assembly adopted unanimously a resolution which, 
inter alia, expressed the hope that seminars on the status of women would 
be held as frequently as possible in the future under the programme of 
advisory services in the field of human rights. 


Freedom of Information 


Despite discussion since 1946 in the General Assembly, the Assembly’s 
ad hoc committee on the Draft Convention on Freedom of Information, the 
Economic and Social Council, the Commission on Human Rights and the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press, agreement 
has not been reached on a Draft Convention on Freedom of Information. ? 


Opinions differ on whether restrictions should be imposed by a general 
formula or by detailed rules and also on what limitations, if any, should be 
permissible. When an attempt to reconcile these difficulties did not result 
in agreement, the Economic and Social Council at its nineteenth session in 
1955 recommended that consideration of the Draft Convention be deferred 
until the twelfth session of the General Assembly in 1957 in the hope that 
conditions would then be more favourable. During discussion in the Third 
Committee in December 1957, three resolutions? submitted by the Philippines 
were adopted. The first requested the Secretary-General to circulate the text 
of the Draft Convention to member states for their comments in order that 
new members of the United Nations might have an opportunity to state 
their views on this subject. The second resolution asked the Commission 
on Human Rights to consider procedures by which a constant review of 
proposals concerning Freedom of Information could be ensured. The third 
called on members to consider the possibility of organizing, in co-operation 
with the Secretary-General, seminars on Freedom of Information under the 
programme of advisory services in the field of human rights. 


The Canadian Representative reviewed in the Third Committee the 
attitude of the Canadian Government towards the Draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information. She said that Canada’s attitude reflected the 


1See p. 48 
2See Canada and the United Nations 1953-54, pp. 45-46; and 1954-55, pp. 54-55. 
United Nations resolution 1189 (XID), Parts A, B, C. 
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opinion of information agencies and other interested bodies in Canada that 
the text of the Draft Convention was unsatisfactory in that it would tend to 
restrict rather than promote Freedom of Information. The Canadian 
Representative said that she did not consider the second resolution to be 
appropriate at this stage, and that it would be better to await the results of 
the consultations envisaged in the first resolution. Canada voted in favour 
of the first and third resolutions, but abstained on the second. 


Self-determination of Peoples and Nations 


One of the purposes of the United Nations as provided in the Charter 
is “To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples”. During the 
years this provision has proved to be extremely controversial; member states 
have given the principle widely different interpretations both as to its mean- 
ing and as to the criteria for applying it. Indeed, there is little agreement 
as to the meaning to be ascribed in this context to the words “peoples” and 
“nations”. Does the acceptance of the principle imply that there is a right 
of peoples to determine their internal form of government, or a right to 
independence of countries which are not fully self-governing, or a right to 
be free from foreign control or intervention in their internal affairs? Does 
it imply the right of component parts of existing national entities to secede 
and establish autonomous units? How are minority groups to be considered 
for this purpose? What necessary conditions, if any, are to be met before 
the principle should be implemented in particular cases? These and other 
similar questions have been answered differently by different members of the 
United Nations. ‘The fact that there is a fundamental cleavage of views on 
this subject within the membership of the United Nations emerged even more 
clearly during the debate at the tenth session of the General Assembly, when 
the Third Committee, against the wishes of a minority, which included 
Canada, adopted for inclusion in the draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights, an article which states that “all peoples have the right of self- 
determination”’. 


During the years the notion of self-determination has been an important 
factor in the consideration of many subjects before the First (Political and 
Security) and Special Political Committees and of the problems before the 
Fourth Committee, (which is responsible for questions relating to trust and 
non-self-governing territories), and has also been a separate item on the 
agenda of the Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee, which 
has before it three distinct proposals which were submitted by ECOSOC in 
1955. One of these proposals would provide for the establishment of a 
special commission to conduct a survey of the status of the permanent 
sovereignty of peoples and nations over their national wealth and resources; 
another would provide for the establishment of a commission to examine any 
situation resulting from alleged denial or inadequate realization of the right 
of self-determination; a third would provide for the establishment of an ad 
hoc commission to conduct a thorough study of the concept of self-determina- 
tion. However, pressure of other business during the past three sessions has 
prevented a discussion of the substance of these proposals; at the twelfth 
session the Third Committee once again found itself without sufficient time 
to go into the subject in detail and adopted a resolution, which was subse- 
quently confirmed by the General Assembly, by which it was decided, inter 
alia, to consider the item further at the thirteenth session. 


The first operative paragraph of that resolution made a distinction 
between the responsibilities, in respect of self-determination, of all member 
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states on the one hand, and of those states having responsibilities for the 
administration of non-self-governing territories on the other. All member 
states were to give due respect to the right of self-determination while the 
narrower group were to promote the realization and facilitate the exercise 
of this right by the people of non-self-governing territories. The terms of 
this paragraph of the resolution, as well as the discussions in the Committee, 
suggested a special emphasis upon only one of the many important aspects 
of the subject which the Committee would have to consider when discussing 
the proposals in detail at a subsequent session. Because of this, and because 
the preamble of the resolution contained references to earlier decisions of 
the General Assembly which Canada had not been able to support, the 
Canadian Delegation abstained. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


Article 71 of the Charter of the United Nations provides that the 
Economic and Social Council may make suitable arrangements for consulta- 
- tion with non-governmental international or national organizations which 
are concerned with matters within the competence of the Council. The 
consultative status of such organizations is classified as Category A for those 
having a significant interest in most of the activities of the Council, as 
Category B for those having special competence in specific fields; in addition 
organizations not thought to qualify for consultative status under Categories 
A or B may at the discretion of the Council be included on a Register for ad 
hoc consultation on specific subjects. In 1957 the non-governmental organiza- 
tions in consultative status with the Council numbered 121 with an additional 
179 organizations listed on the Register. There is at the present time no 
national Canadian organization in consultative status or on the register. 
Canadian organizations which are, however, members of listed international 
organizations receive representation through those bodies. Under the rules 
of procedure for ECOSOC non-governmental organizations in categories A 
and B or on the Register may designate authorized representatives to sit as 
observers at public meetings of the Council. Organizations in Categories A 
and B may request that they be consulted or their consultation may be invited 
on items within their competence on the Council’s agenda. Category A 
Organizations may propose items for inclusion on the agenda of the Council 
or of the Commissions. 


In the period under review 43 organizations submitted written state- 
ments and seven in category A made oral statements on agenda items of the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth sessions. These latter organizations were 
the International Chamber of Commerce, International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, International Co-operative Alliance, International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions, World Federation of Trade Unions, World 
Federation of United Nations Associations and World Veterans Federation. 
The principal agenda items on which statements were made were the world 
economic situation and the world social situation, the financing of economic 
development, international commodity problems and human rights. 


ECOSOC’s Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations con- 
sidered eleven applications and re-applications from non-governmental 
organizations for consultative status and on its recommendation the Council 
decided to place three international organizations on the Register and one 
international organization, the International Commission of Jurists, in 
Category B status. The Committee did not recommend acceptance of the 
reapplications of the World Federation of Democratic Youth, the Interna- 
tional Association of Democratic Lawyers and the International Organization 
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of Journalists for Category B status. In the Council’s discussion of these 
organizations Soviet bloc Representatives claimed that the recommendation 
to reject the applications was unjust and was based on political considerations. 
The United Kingdom and United States Representatives, however, pointed 
out that the political action of these organizations had often conflicted with 
the principles of the United Nations Charter. The World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, which had headquarters at Budapest, had made no 
attempt to support the efforts of the United Nations throughout the events 
in Hungary, the International Association of Democratic Lawyers had 
defended the events in Hungary and the International Organization of 
Journalists had failed to show any sympathy for the journalists in Hungary 
in their struggle for greater freedom. ‘The United States Representative was 
of the opinion that the events in Hungary had confirmed the fact that these 
organizations had maintained a negative attitude with respect to certain 
actions taken by the United Nations such as the collective security measures 
adopted by the United Nations to meet Communist aggression in Korea. 


Functional Commissions of the Economic and 
Social Council 


Social Commission 


At its eleventh session held in May 1957 in New York, the Social 
Commission had before it several studies which had been prepared at the 
request of the Economic and Social Council. 


The most important of these papers was a report on the world situation 
drawn up by the Secretariat of the United Nations in collaboration with the 
four principal Specialized Agencies active in the promotion of human well- 
being (ILO, FAO, UNESCO and WHO). This report was in two parts: 
the first section brought up to date a Preliminary Report on the World Social 
Situation which had been issued in 1952; the second section investigated at 
some length the social problem of urbanization in under-developed areas. 
While the members of the Commission gave high praise to the quality of the 
report, the report itself and the discussion in the Social Commission demon- 
strated the difficulty of comparing social conditions in different regions of 
the world. Some members indicated that they would have liked to see more 
attention paid to particular problems and several members expressed dis- 
appointment that social security and related matters had not been covered 
in the current study. The Commission noted with interest and concern the 
conclusion of the report that urbanization takes place more rapidly than 
industrialization with the result that many cities in under-developed countries 
are growing without a proper economic base. While there was little general 
agreement on solutions to the problems of urbanization, there was widespread 
support for further studies of this kind. 


The second major document before the Social Commission was a report 
on the concept and principles of community development and recommenda- 
tions on further practical measures to be taken by international organizations. 
In this report the Secretary-General made a thorough exposition of the 
principles and practice of community development. While the Commission 
expressed appreciation of the data collected on the various community de- 
velopment movements all over the world it felt that the time had not yet come 
to put into final form a code of concepts and principles of community develop- 
ment. Most representatives agreed that a proper concept of community 
development involved promotion of social progress through programmes 
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aiming ultimately at a healthy and balanced development of the local com- 
munity, and through the development of active and increasingly self-reliant 
participation by the people. They saw community development as a new 
design for rural development and as an instrument of national social policy 
which would provide co-ordination and integration of social services at the 
local level. Beyond this, however, the Commission could arrive at no more 
precise a definition than one which described community development as a 
process by which “the efforts of the people themselves (were) united with 
those of governmental authorities to improve the economic, social and cultural 
conditions of communities, to integrate these communities into the life of the 
nation, and to enable them to contribute fully to national progress”. In 
spite of differing emphasis on purposes, methods and techniques of com- 
munity development, the Commission called the attention of member govern- 
ments to the need for continuous training of community development workers. 


The Commission also had before it the report of the First United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders 
and a report by the Secretary-General on the recommendations adopted by 
the Congress. The adoption by the Congress of the standard minimum rules 
for the treatment of prisoners represented the culmination of a long period of 
international work. The rules had been first drafted in 1929 by the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission and endorsed in 1934 by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. They had been revised and brought 
into line with modern penology by the United Nations between 1950 and 
1955. The Commission recommended the approval of the Rules by the 
Economic and Social Council. This approval was granted at the twenty- 
fourth session of the Council. 


The Commission also discussed reports on the financing of housing and 
community improvement programmes, and on the maintenance of family 
levels of living through the social service programmes of governments. These 
two papers were read in conjunction with the more extensive reports referred 
to above. Further studies in both fields will follow the broad lines of these 
more general investigations. 


In its discussion of the work of the Social Commission, the Economic 
and Social Council at its twenty-fourth session expressed considerable interest 
in the papers which had been prepared at its request. The Council agreed 
that reviews of changes in family levels of living in various parts of the world 
should be prepared in 1961 and in 1963 and that these should be preceded by 
a companion report, an International Survey of (Government) Programmes 
of Social Development, to appear in 1959. On the recommendation of the 
Social Commission, the Council adopted a resolution which commended the 
principles of community development outlined in the Secretary-General’s 
report and which endorsed his proposals concerning a long-range programme 
for international action in that field; specifically, it requested the Secretary- 
General to prepare for the twelfth session of the Social Commission a report 
on the progress of all significant measures in the field of community develop- 
ment. 


Commission on the Status of Women 


Canada was elected to a three-year term on the Commission on the 
Status of Women at the twenty-third session of the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) in May, 1957. Subsequently the Government nomi- 
nated Mrs. Harry S. Quart to represent Canada on the Commission. Her 
nomination was confirmed by ECOSOC in December 1957. Canada will, 
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therefore, be represented for the first time on this Commission, the twelfth 
session of which meets in Geneva in March 1958. 


At its eleventh session held from March 18 to April 5, 1957, the Com- 
mission considered various aspects of women’s position in the world, the civil 
rights of women, the access of women to education, equal pay for equal work, 
economic opportunities for women, the nationality of married women, the 
status of women in private law, tax legislation affecting married women work- 
ers, technical assistance programmes in relation to the status of women, and 
advisory services in the field of human rights. 


The Commission recommended five substantive resolutions which were 
adopted by the twenty-fourth session of the Economic and Social Council. 
A resolution on the political rights of women called for all states members 
of the United Nations or Specialized Agencies to recognize the political rights 
of women and invited non-governmental organizations to continue their 
efforts towards obtaining public support for these rights. It recommended 
all states which had been invited to do so, to become parties to the Con- 
vention on the Political Rights of Women. Canada acceded to this treaty 
on January 30, 1957. 


The Council was also asked to recommend access for women to funda- 
mental education, equal pay for equal work, and to request UNESCO and 
the ILO to continue their studies in these fields. 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations was requested to prepare 
two studies, the first with respect to occupational opportunities available for 
women and the second with respect to tax legislation affecting married women 
workers, for the consideration of the Commission at its thirteenth session 
gl 959: 


The Commission also recommended that states members of the United 
Nations and members of Specialized Agencies encourage a system whereby 
there would be compulsory registration of marriage, and whereby prospective 
spouses in marriage themselves would express their consent freely in the 
presence of a competent civil or religious authority, and which would encour- 
age a system of compulsory registration of divorce. 


The Commission once again expressed the hope that there would be no 
discrimination with regard to the employment of women in the international 
secretariats and that an increased number of senior appointments would be 
made to women. 


The Commission also discussed the convening of an international 
seminar on civic responsibilities and the increased participation of women 
in public life, to be held under the United Nations Programme of Advisory 
Services in the Field of Human Rights!. The Council, however, believed 
that regional rather than world wide seminars might serve a more useful 
purpose and requested the Commission to reconsider its decision in this light. 
A successful regional seminar on the participation of Asian women in public 
life was held in August 1957 in Bangkok, the Government of Thailand acting 
as host. Some sixteen countries, the interested Specialized Agencies and 
non-governmental organizations participated in its work; its report will be 
before the twelfth session of the Commission. 


The Commission also requested the Secretary-General to prepare for its 
twelfth session a report on the participation of women as scholars, fellows 
or experts in technical assistance programmes and on their preferred fields of 
study and activity. 


1See p. 42 
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Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights met in Geneva in April 1957. 
Resolutions which it adopted were subsequently discussed in the Economic 
and Social Council and the General Assembly. 


Among the subjects discussed by the Commission were: the celebration 
of the Tenth Anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; the programme of advisory services in the field of human 
rights; the possibility of holding a second conference of Non-Governmental 
Organizations Interested in the Eradication of Prejudice and Discrimination 
(an earlier conference on the subject had been held in Geneva in 1954); 
various studies on discrimination with which the Commission and its Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 
are engaged; draft declarations on the rights of the child and on the right of 
asylum; and the programme of periodic reports and special studies in the 
field of human rights. 


The plans proposed by the Commission for the celebration in 1958 of 
the Tenth Anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights were based on recommendations made by a sub-committee 
established for the purpose; they included distribution of the text of the 
Declaration, publication of a commentary on the Declaration, the convening 
of conferences and meetings on human rights, special studies of human rights 
subjects in schools and universities, radio, television and film programmes, 
the issuance of human rights stamps and greeting cards, etc. These plans 
were approved in principle by the Economic and Social Council in a resolu- 
tion which, inter alia, urged member states to join in observing the Tenth 
Anniversary of the Declaration and requested the Secretary-General, in co- 
operation with a Commission consisting of Chile, Egypt, France, Pakistan, 
Philippines and Sweden, and in consultation with the Directors-General of 
UNESCO and the other Specialized Agencies, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to give effect to the recommendations of the Commission. In 
connection with the plans for the celebration the Human Rights Commission 
recommended that its fourteenth session be held in Paris to commemorate 
the adoption of the Declaration in that city on December 10, 1948. This 
recommendation was the subject of a debate in the Council which eventually 
resulted in a decision in favour of the Paris meeting. ‘The Council’s decision 
was subsequently reversed by the General Assembly, which decided, on 
financial and administrative grounds, that the Commission should hold its 
fourteenth session at United Nations Headquarters in New York. 


The question of the periodicity of meetings of the Commission on Human 
Rights was also discussed by the Council. At its twenty-fourth session the 
Co-ordination Committee of the Council recommended the adoption of the 
principle that the Commission on Human Rights and the Commission on the 
Status of Women should in future, in line with the practice of other functional 
commissions, meet biennially. Subsequently, following the reversal by the 
Council, on the recommendation of its Social Committee, of this recommenda- 
tion with respect to the Commission on the Status of Women, an initiative 
in plenary by the Representative of Pakistan resulted in a decision by the 
Council not to modify for the present the periodicity of the sessions of the 
Commission on Human Rights. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


The twelfth session of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, April 29 to 
May 31, 1957 was held at the Headquarters of the United Nations in New 
York. It was preceded by a meeting of its Committee on Illicit Traffic in 
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Narcotic Drugs of which Canada is a member; the Canadian Representative 
on the Commission, Mr. K. C. Hossick, Chief of the Narcotics Control 
Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare, served as its 
Chairman. The Committee, in its review of the illicit traffic, found that the 
traffic still arose, in the main, from clandestine sources and was directed by 
international gangs. Opium and the opiates (morphine and heroin) con- 
tinued to be the drugs most often seized. In this connection the Commission 
noted with approval the heavy penalties imposed by the Government of 
Canada on convicted traffickers. 


The Commission devoted two full weeks of its session to consideration 
of the proposed single Convention which is to unify and replace the nine 
existing multilateral treaties on Narcotic Drugs, and set up a drafting com- 
mittee to aid it in its task. Mr. R. C. Curran, Q.C., Legal Adviser to the 
Canadian Department of National Health and Welfare, was elected Chair- 
man of this Committee. The drafting committee prepared a revised text of 
Articles 2 to 20 and 23 to 27. The provisions of these Articles cover the 
classification of narcotic drugs falling under different degrees of control; the 
international legislative procedure by which the lists (schedules) enumerating 
drugs falling under different control regimes could be amended; the consti- 
tution of the international narcotics control organs; the international enforce- 
ment measures which might be taken to ensure the observance by govern- 
ments of the provisions of the new treaty; the information which parties to 
this treaty would have to furnish to the Secretary-General; and finally the ad- 
ministrative machinery which parties would have to establish for the imple- 
mentation of the treaty. 


The problem of drug addiction was again discussed in detail by the 
Commission, which found that despite a growing awareness of the abuse of 
drugs, no noticeable decrease could be observed in the number of addicts 
throughout the world. The difficulty of comparing national statistics which 
were not always complete and were not always presented in the same fashion 
made the extent of the problem hard to evaluate. More information was, 
however, available on methods of treatment, and on the various institutions 
already treating addicts. The Commission adopted two resolutions recom- 
mending that governments take appropriate measures to prevent the use of 
barbituates and to keep a careful watch for any abuse of “tranquilizing” or 
“ataraxic”’ drugs with a view to their future control. Tight controls over the 
manufacture of natural and synthetic drugs were also recommended. 


The Commission also recognized the grave social problems caused in 
certain regions of the world where khat is chewed, and recommended that 
the Economic and Social Council request the World Health Organization to 
study the medical aspects of this problem. 


The question of whether Afghanistan should be added to the list of 
seven states authorized to produce opium for export under Article 6 of the 
1953 Opium Protocol (which Canada has ratified) was considered at some 
length. (When this Protocol comes into effect, countries parties to it will be 
obliged to limit purchases of opium to that produced by these states.) The 
Commission decided to defer its decision to its thirteenth session, and re- 
quested the Government of Afghanistan to provide information on its nar- 
cotics legislation and administration, and the Government of Iran to provide 
information regarding illicit traffic across the Afghan-Iran border. The 
Government of Iran, which has prohibited the production of opium poppy 
in its territory with a resulting economic and social dislocation and which is 
conducting, with the aid of United Nations technical assistance programmes, 
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an intensive campaign to eradicate drug addiction within its borders, con- 
tended that the recognition of Afghanistan as an opium producer would be 
a deterrent to its own effort. 


The Commission also recommended a resolution for adoption by the 
Economic and Social Council which drew attention to measures which had 
been taken by the Governments of India and Morocco regarding the treatment 
of addiction and the eradication of cannabis which grows wild in their terri- 
tories, and asked that due consideration be given to any request for technical 
assistance to help them carry out their programmes. 


One way of combating the illicit traffic is to determine the country of 
origin of illicit opium. The Commission stressed the importance of arriving 
at scientific methods, whose accuracy would be recognized internationally, 
for determining the origin of opium, and requested an intensification of the 
laboratory programmes already under way. It also recommended that 
ECOSOC request the Secretary-General to reinforce the staff at the United 
Nations laboratory. The Canadian authorities offered to accelerate the pro- 
grammes of opium research carried out in the Food and Drug Laboratories 
in Ottawa and also offered training facilities for fellows appointed by the 
United Nations technical assistance programmes. Four fellowships have 
been awarded to date, one to Singapore, one to India, one to Iran and one 
to Turkey. 


Under the provisions of the International Narcotic Conventions of 1925 
and 1931 two control organs were established. The Permanent Central 
Opium Board, an eight-member body, receives and examines the estimated 
requirements and statistics of consumption from governments parties to the 
treaties and the Drug Supervisory Body, whose four members, on the basis 
of these statistics, judge the estimates of a country’s needs for the forthcoming 
year. ‘The draft provisions of the proposed single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs provide for a “personal union” between the members of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory Body. Of the four members 
of the Drug Supervisory Body two are appointed by the World Health 
Organization and one each by the Permanent Central Opium Board and the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Colonel C. H. L. Sharman of Canada, 
appointed by the Commission, is President of the Drug Supervisory Body. At 
its 24th session the Economic and Social Council adopted a resolution, spon- 
sored by Canada, inviting the WHO, the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Narcotics Commission to appoint to the Drug Supervisory Body for 
a five-year term, persons who are members of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board. The Council then elected eight members to the Permanent Central 
Opium Board for a five-year term to commence on 3 March 1958, including 
two members recommended by WHO. 


Commission on International Commodity Trade 


The Commission on International Commodity Trade (CICT) was 
established in 1954 by the Economic and Social Council with an elected 
membership of eighteen countries, including Canada. It began its work in 
the following year and it normally meets once or twice a year in New York. 


The task of the CICT is to provide ECOSOC with recommendations on 
measures designed to avoid excessive fluctuations in the price of and the 
volume of trade in primary commodities, including measures aiming at the 
maintenance of a just and equitable relationship between the prices of primary 
commodities and the prices of manufactured goods in international trade and 
to keep the movement of world primary commodity markets under constant 
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review. The work of the CICT has been somewhat hampered by uncertain- 
ties and differences of views regarding the best methods of proceeding with 
its work and the relationship of the CICT to other United Nations bodies 
with interests in commodity problems. It might also be noted that the United 
States Government has not agreed to participate in the work of the CICT and 
that the United Kingdom Government, after serving a term of membership, 
has not sought re-election. 


The fifth session of the Commission was held in New York in May 1957. 
There was a general discussion of current trends and problems of inter- 
national trade in primary commodities. Concern was expressed by many 
members about the downward trend of prices for primary commodities, and 
the difficulties this presented especially for under-developed countries which 
depended on export receipts for the financing of their development plans. 
Apprehension about the effects of the European Common Market on the 
established pattern of trade in primary products was expressed by several 
countries. ‘The Commission arranged for the continuation of its studies on 
fats and oils and non-ferrous metals, and reviewed its future programme of 
work. It re-defined its immediate tasks as: (a) an annual review of com- 
modity trade for the Economic and Social Council; (b) carrying out studies 
of the nature and extent of fluctuations in prices and volume of commodity 
trade, especially with regard to effects on the development of the less de- 
veloped countries; and (c) consideration of problems submitted to the Com- 
mission by governments. It was agreed that the Commission should hold 
one regular session a year, instead of two, as heretofore. 


The Commission will hold its sixth session in New York in May 1958. 


IV 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Introduction 


The Charter of the United Nations provides in Chapter IX that the 
specialized agencies which had been established by inter-governmental agree- 
ment and which had wide international responsibilities should be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations. By this provision such agencies as 
the International Labour Organization (ILO), the Universal Postal Union 
(UPU) and the International Telecommunication Union (ITU) which had 
existed long before the establishment of the United Nations, as well as a 
number of agencies such as the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), 
World Health Organization (WHO), United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) created after the Second World War, became Special- 
ized Agencies. It is largely through these agencies that the objectives of 
higher standards of living, full employment, conditions of economic and 
social progress and development, and of solutions of international economic, 
social, health and related problems and international cultural and educational 
co-operation are promoted. Some details of the work of the Specialized 
Agencies are given later in this chapter. 


In addition to the Specialized Agencies there came into existence during 
1957 the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). This body, not 
technically a Specialized Agency, is an autonomous international organization 
under the aegis of the United Nations, functioning in a working relationship 
with the latter, and established by an agreement between the two bodies. In 
practice this Agency is similar in many respects to the ten Specialized 
Agencies. 


While ten Specialized Agencies are now in existence, it was envisaged 
when the Charter was signed that there would be 12 Specialized Agencies. 
The two which have not come into existence are the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO), and the International Trade 
Organization (ITO). The purpose of the former (IMCO)! was the pro- 
motion of co-operation among governments in international shipping prob- 
lems. However IMCO has not been established because its Convention has 
not yet been ratified by the required 21 nations of which seven shall each 
have a total tonnage of not less than one million gross tons. Canada ratified 
the Convention in October 1948, becoming the first country to do so and 
by the end of 1957 19? other countries had ratified, but one more is still 
required to bring the convention into force®. The proposed charter of ITO 
has also not been ratified by the required number of countries; however a 
somewhat less comprehensive set of rules for international trade has been 
applied since 1947 on a provisional basis by the Contracting Parties to the 


See Canada and the United Nations 1948, pp. 124-5. 


2Argentina, France, Italy, Netherlands, United Kingdom, United States, Australia, Belgium, Burma, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Mexico and Switzerland. 


3As Japan and the United Arab Republic signified their acceptance on March 17, 1958, the Convention on 
IMCO came into force on that date. 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT)1. While the Contracting 
Parties to GATT do not operate as part of the United Nations, they use the 
services of the Secretariat of the Interim Commission for the International 
Trade Organization. In 1955 the Contracting Parties to GATT negotiated 
an Agreement for a new Organization for Trade Co-operation (OTC) to 
administer GATT, but this Agreement? has not yet been ratified by the 
required number of governments. 


Canada is a member of all the Specialized Agencies, IAEA and GATT 
and has not only tried to encourage and develop their programmes but has 
sought to promote the co-ordination of those programmes. ‘The opportunities 
for useful and desirable work by the agencies are unlimited but, as vast funds 
are not available, Canada has taken the position that programmes should be 
planned on a system of priorities in order to achieve the most effectiveness 
within the available resources and that national efforts should be stimulated. 


To avoid overlapping of activities and to promote co-ordination of 
efforts the Economic and Social Council established a Committee on Co-or- 
dination on which Dr. G. Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare in the 
Canadian Department of National Health and Welfare, has served for two 
years as Chairman. The Committee and ECOSOC are assisted in this work 
by the annual report entitled “A Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects” 
which is prepared by the United Nations Secretariat in collaboration with 
the Specialized Agencies and which indicates projects planned or under way. 
There are, of course, numerous examples of joint programmes in the fields 
of technical assistance, housing, fellowships, statistics and migration and 
manpower problems. 


International Labour Organization 


The International Labour Organization (ILO) was established in 1919 
by the treaties drawn up at the post-war Peace Conference in Paris. Originally 
associated with the League of Nations, in 1946 it became a Specialized 
Agency of the United Nations. Since January 1957 three new countries— 
Ghana, Malaya and Nicaragua—have joined ILO, while Venezuela has 
withdrawn her membership®. Thus there are now 79 member states. Among 
the objectives of the ILO are the regulation of the hours of work, the regula- 
tion of the labour supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision 
of an adequate living wage, protection against accidents and occupational 
disease, provision for old age and injury, and recognition of the principles of 
equal remuneration for equal work and of freedom of association. 


The tripartite structure of the ILO is unique among the Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations. Representatives of governments, employers 
and workers from the 79 member states participate in determining ILO 
activities and policies. Under the constitution there are three main organs; 
the annual International Labour Conference, which is the policy making body 
to which each member nation may send 4 delegates (1 worker, 1 employer, 
2 government) plus technical advisers; the Governing Body, which is the 
executive council composed of 40 members (10 worker, 10 employer, 20 
government, half of the government seats being reserved, on a non-elective 


18ee page 34, and Canada and the United Nations, 1951-52, p. 108. 


2The Agreement on the OTC, drawn up in March 1955, will come into force when it has been accepted by 
GATT members which account for 85 per cent of the total trade of all GATT countries. This provision 
has the effect of requiring acceptance by the U.K. and the U.S. before OTC comes into force, since each of 
these countries accounts for about 20 per cent of total trade of GATT countries. As of November 1957 the 
Agreement on OTC had been accepted by the following 19 of the 39 GATT members: Austria, Burma, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, Ghana, Greece, Haiti, India, Japan, Malaya, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom. 


Venezuela resumed its membership in the ILO on March 15 1958. 
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basis, for the ten “members of chief industrial importance”, which includes 
Canada); and the International Labour Office in Geneva, which is the 
permanent secretariat of the ILO, under a Director-General elected by the 
Governing Body. ‘The Office has branches in Ottawa and various other parts 
of the world, and field offices for operational activities. 


The ILO’s principal method of achieving its objectives is by the adoption 
of conventions and recommendations at the International Labour Conference. 
Members ratifying an ILO convention are obliged to bring their labour 
standards into harmony with the provisions of the convention and to report 
annually on its implementation. Recommendations are not subject to 
ratification, but set forth general principles to guide governments in drafting 
regulations in various labour fields. In the last 39 years the ILO has adopted 
107 conventions and 104 recommendations forming a broadly systematic 
international labour code. Canada has ratified a total of 18 conventions 
dealing with hours of work and weekly rest in industry, conditions of employ- 
- ment of seafarers and dock workers, minimum wage fixing machinery, and 
other subjects. As Canada is a federal country in which most labour matters 
lie wholly or partly within the jurisdiction of the provinces, constitutional 
difficulties impede the ratification by Canada of many ILO conventions. 


The 40th Annual ILO Conference met in Geneva from June 5-27, 1957 
and was attended by a record number of over 900 delegates, advisers and 
observers from 73 of the 78 countries then members of ILO. A large part 
of the Conference plenary sessions was devoted to a discussion of the annual 
report of the [LO’s Director-General, Mr. David Morse. The first part of 
this report was devoted to the impact of automation and other modern 
technological developments on labour and social policy; the second part 
described, in greater detail than in earlier years, the work of the ILO in the 
preceding year. The Director-General’s ten-year term of office, which was 
due to expire in 1958, was extended by unanimous vote for a further five 
years. The Conference was also called upon to select the 30 non-permanent 
members of the Governing Body which will serve for the next three years. 


The credentials of some Conference delegates were objected to by many 
delegations. All of these objections were ruled invalid by the Credentials 
Committee except the one pertaining to the Hungarian Delegation. The 
plenary session finally rejected the credentials of the Hungarian worker 
delegate and employer delegate. However a proposal to reject the credentials 
of the Hungarian Government Delegates was not adopted, as the vote (94 
to 88, with 52 abstentions) failed to produce the required two-thirds majority. 
* While all members of the Canadian Delegation voted to reject the credentials 
of the Hungarian employer and worker delegates, the Canadian Government 
Delegates abstained in the vote on the Hungarian Government Delegates. 
This was in accordance with the majority view in the Credentials Committee 
that such a decision should be postponed by the ILO until the United Nations 
General Assembly had decided on the question of Hungarian credentials 
there. 


The 40th Conference adopted three conventions regarding the problems 
of Forced Labour, Indigenous and Tribal Populations, and Weekly Rest in 
Commerce and Offices. The two latter subjects were also dealt with in two 
supplementary recommendations. The Forced Labour convention which was 
approved by a vote of 240 (including Canada) to 0, with 1 abstention, sup- 
plements, although it does not formally revise, the Forced Labour convention 
of 1930. It is designed to eliminate the use of forced labour as a means of 
political coercion or education, as a method of economic development, as a 
means of labour discipline, as a punishment for participation in strikes, or 
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as a means of any form of discrimination. The convention on the Protection 
and Integration of Indigenous and Tribal Populations in Independent 
Countries was approved by a vote of 179 to 8, with 45 abstentions. The 
Canadian employer and worker delegates voted for the convention, but the 
two Canadian Government Delegates abstained. While they voted for the 
ILO recommendation on this subject, they explained that the convention was 
too detailed for general application. Its provisions set out at length the 
policy to be followed towards indigenous peoples, with special attention to 
land ownership, education, social security and health matters. The con- 
vention dealing with Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices was adopted by 
a vote of 176 to 127, with 31 abstentions. The Canadian Government and 
worker delegates supported the convention while the employer delegate 
voted against it. 


The Conference also examined the Technical Assistance Programme of 
the ILO in 1956, the greater part of which is carried on with money put at 
its disposal by the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assist- 
ance (ETAP). During 1956 the ILO had 289 experts working in 13 under- 
developed countries; it also awarded 297 fellowships and study grants. In 
1957 the ILO disposed of about $4 million in technical assistance funds of 
which $3.2 million was made available from ETAP. The Conference 
approved a budget of $7.9 million for ILO in 1958. Canada’s assessment, 
which is computed at the rate of 3.56 per cent, will amount to a net con- 
tribution of $268,203. 


In 1957 the Governing Body held four sessions, at which it discussed 
future action in the field of labour management relations, the reduction of 
hours of work, freedom of employers and workers organizations, agendas of 
the 1958-59 international conferences, the reports from various ILO meet- 
ings and committees, and other matters. Canadian Delegations participated 
in the meetings of two Industrial Committees: The Inland Transport Com- 
mittee which discussed labour inspection in road transport and organization 
of work in ports; and the Metal Trade Committee, which discussed automa- 
tion and job evaluation methods in the metal trades. Canadian Govern- 
ment officials also attended several ILO meetings of experts, dealing with 
safety and health in dock work, occupational safety and health, and labour 
Statistics. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) is one of the largest 
and most important of the United Nations Specialized Agencies. It had 
its beginnings in the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
held in May 1943 at Hot Springs, Virginia, when plans were laid for dealing 
with the expected post-war problems in this field. In October 1945 FAO 
came into being at a Conference held at Quebec City with a membership 
of forty-two countries, including Canada. The headquarters of the FAO were 
first located in Washington but were moved to Rome in 1951. 


The membership of FAO now stands at seventy-seven. Ghana and 
Malaya joined the Organization in 1957 and Poland was readmitted to mem- 
bership. China, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary were members at one time, 
but have withdrawn from the organization. 


The work of FAO falls into two main parts. One is to collect and 
disseminate technical and economic information; the other is to encourage 
national and international action towards improving methods of production 
and distribution of agricultural, fishery and forestry products, and to raise 
levels of nutrition and standards of living. 
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Mr. B. R. Sen, of India, the Director-General of FAO, was elected to 
this office at a Special Session of the FAO Conference in September 1956. 
The Conference, which normally meets every second year, is the supreme 
governing body of the organization. A twenty-four member Council, on 
which Canada has a seat, is elected by the conference and meets normally 
twice a year to decide issues involving policy. Mr. S. A. Hasnie, of Pakistan, 
is the Chairman of the Council. ‘There are a number of subsidiary com- 
mittees and other bodies which have been established for particular purposes. 
The Committee on Commodity Problems, on which Canada is represented, 
provides a forum for inter-governmental discussions of problems of production 
and trade in primary agricultural commodities. There is a sub-committee 
of this Committee which is concerned with the special problems arising 
from the disposal of agricultural surpluses. 


The ninth session of the FAO Conference was held in Rome in Novem- 
ber 1957. It reviewed the world food and agricultural situation, giving 
special attention to the problems of establishing national food reserves and 
of strengthening marketing arrangements and improving nutrition through- 
out the world. Plans were made for a census of agriculture in 1960. ‘The 
entire range of FAO’s work since the previous Conference was examined 
and programmes for the next two-year period were approved. A $17 million 
budget covering the next two years was also approved. 


A report presented to the Conference by the Director-General indicated 
that since 1955 world food production continued to increase at a rate of 
about three per cent annually, which is more than one per cent greater 
than the rate of growth of world population. Food production had, in the 
last few years, continued to expand more rapidly in the less developed regions 
than in areas like North America where supplies were already more than 
adequate in terms of regional needs. These gains were, however, offset 
somewhat by rapid population growth in the less developed countries. 


The Conference considered problems relating to (1) the uneven dis- 
tribution of world production, with burdensome surpluses in some countries 
coinciding with low consumption levels in others; and (2) the threat to world 
market stability which results from the existence of excessive stocks in 
certain areas. ‘The Conference adopted a resolution on agricultural support 
measures, which the Canadian Delegation supported, calling for the formula- 
tion, through FAO, of principles to guide member governments in adopting 
or revising their agricultural and fisheries price and support policies. 


Technical assistance, under both the regular budget and the Expanded 
Programme (ETAP), has continued to be one of the major activities of 
FAO. It is expected that about $8 million will be available to FAO under 
ETAP during 1958. A number of Canadian experts have served in the 
field on FAO technical assistance assignments, and some forty students from 
abroad have come to Canada for technical training in a variety of fields 
under FAO fellowships. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization 


In the words of its constitution, the purpose of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) is “to con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science and culture in order to further universal respect 
for justice, for the rule of law, for human rights and fundamental freedoms”’. 
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Total membership in the organization at the beginning of 1957 
numbered 79 states. ‘The structure of the organization includes three prin- 
cipal organs: (a) the General Conference; (b) the Executive Board; and 
(c) the Secretariat. The policy-making body of the organization is the 
General Conference which meets every two years. The last General Con- 
ference was held in New Delhi, India in November 1956 and the next will 
open in Paris in November 1958. 


The most important single development in 1957 in Canada’s relations 
with UNESCO was the establishment of a National Commission. In August, 
the Canada Council for the Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences announced 
the organization of a National Commission for UNESCO composed of some 
26 members representing government agencies and voluntary organizations 
engaged in activities relating to UNESCO’s programme of education, natural 
and social sciences, culture, mass communications and exchange of persons. 
In addition, the draft constitution of the Commission provided for a standing 
list of co-operating bodies which could be elected on a rotational basis to 
serve specific terms on the Commission. Governmental agencies whose 
responsibilities involve them in UNESCO activities were designated as 
consulting members of the Commission. This plan is in keeping with 
UNESCO’s constitution which requires member states to make “such 
arrangements as suit its particular conditions for the purpose of associating 
its principal bodies interested in educational, scientific and cultural matters 
with the work of the Organization, preferably by the formation of a National 
Commission broadly representative of the government and such bodies”. 


Although it will be some time in 1958 before the secretariat of the 
Commission is in a position to assume all responsibilities pertaining to a 
National Commission, its officers have, nevertheless, been active in the latter 
months of 1957. The Secretary attended a regional meeting of European 
national commissions in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia from October 1 to 6, and 
subsequently spent three weeks at UNESCO headquarters in Paris for 
consultation with members of the secretariat. Representatives of the Com- 
mission and of the Department of External Affairs attended meetings of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO held in San Francisco from 
November 5 to 9. At the close of the year, plans were under way for the 
first meeting of the Canadian National Commission to be held in Ottawa 
early in February. 


Throughout 1957, pending the organization of the Commission’s secre- 
tariat, the Department of External Affairs continued, as in previous years, 
to carry out liaison functions with the UNESCO secretariat and to co- 
ordinate Canadian participation in the organization’s programme. In doing 
so, it again had the assistance and co-operation of many agencies—federal, 
provincial and voluntary—in providing information for studies in UNESCO’s 
fields of endeavour and in bringing information about the organization’s 
activities to interested Canadians. 


In this latter connection, the United Nations Association Committee 
for UNESCO! conducted an active programme which included the organiza- 
tion of a Canadian mission to Mexico to visit the UNESCO Fundamental 
Education Centre at Patzquaro. 


Members of the Canadian Delegation to the ninth session of the General 
Conference held in New Delhi at the end of 1956 fulfilled a large number of 
speaking engagements, thus making a substantial contribution to Canadian 
understanding of UNESCO’s aims and methods of operation. 


1Formerly the UNESCO Projects Advisory Committee—see Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, page 84. 
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In the field of education, Canadian authorities have contributed to 
several different studies relating to the school curriculum. They have supplied 
documentation on technical and vocational education and have provided 
comments on draft international regulations for the standardization of edu- 
cational statistics. 


A Canadian school continued its programme in the UNESCO associated 
schools project for education in international understanding. Through 
UNESCO-sponsored fellowships, representatives of schools in other countries, 
also participating in this scheme, visited Canada and their meetings with 
educational authorities in this country provided a useful basis for the ex- 
change of information of common interest. 


At the International Conference on Public Education sponsored by 
UNESCO and the International Bureau of Education, held in Geneva in 
July 1957, the Canadian Education Association and L’Association Cana- 
dienne des Educateurs de Langue Francaise were both represented. 


In 1957, Canada became a member of the International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Research in the Naturai Sciences programme of UNESCO. 


In the Exchange of Persons service, Canada provided several experts 
for technical missions in other countries and received a number of trainees 
in various fields such as audio-visual education, school broadcasting, films 
and co-operative development. A UNESCO youth travel grant awarded 
to the Canadian Junior Red Cross enabled a candidate selected by that 
organization to participate for three months in a community development 
project in Iran. 


During the course of the year, several officials from the UNESCO 
secretariat came to Canada and their visits provided welcome opportunities 
for exchanging views between Government officials and representatives of 
voluntary organizations on the one hand and members of the secretariat 
on the other. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), with head- 
quarters in Montreal, came into existence as a permanent body in April 
1947. Its general objectives are the development of the principles and tech- 
niques of international air navigation and the encouragement of the planning 
and development of international air transport in such a way as to promote 
safety, efficiency, economy, and the orderly growth of air services. 


The Organization is governed by an Assembly comprising all member 
states, which meets at least once every third year. Subordinate to the Assem- 
bly is the 21-member Council which is elected for a three-year term at the 
triennial Assemblies, and which meets in virtually continuous session at the 
headquarters in Montreal. Canada has been a member of the Council since 
the provisional establishment of ICAO in 1945. The Council is assisted by 
an Air Navigation Commission and four specialized Committees: air trans- 
port, legal, joint support of air navigation services, and finance. 


The membership of ICAO has grown steadily over the years and with 
the accession to the Convention during 1957 by Ghana and Tunisia, now 
stands at 72. 


Although the Assembly did not meet in 1957 two sessions of the 
Council were held and there were frequent meetings of the Air Navigation 
Commission and of various Committees and Panels. At the thirtieth session 
of the Council Mr. Walter Binaghi of Argentina was unanimously elected 
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to succeed Dr. Edward Warner as President of the ICAO Council for the 
remaining two years of the present Council term. He took office in April 
when Dr. Warner retired after having served as President since the creation 
of ICAO. It was announced during the thirty-first session that Mr. J. R. 
Belcher, Secretary of the Air Transport Board of Canada, had been appointed 
Canadian Representative on the Council to succeed Mr. J. A. Irwin of the 
Department of External Affairs. 


The impending introduction into international air carrier service of 
larger and faster aircraft of great range and the steady increase in the volume 
of air traffic has increased the work of ICAO. The Jet Operations Require- 
ments Panel of the organization has been studying the needs of civil aviation 
in the jet age and in June 1957 issued a report on its work which includes 
information on aerodrome requirements, visual aids to navigation, air traffic 
and meteorological services and communications. The second session of the 
European Civil Aviation Conference was held in Madrid between April 24 
and May 11 and adopted recommendations to facilitate inter-European flights. 
In October the Central American Flight Information Region was inaugurated. 
The region comprising Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Guatemala and British Honduras gives a unified block of airspace from which 
the obstacles normally imposed upon civil aviation operations by the exist- 
ence of national boundaries have been removed. Of particular interest to 
Canada was the approval by the thirty-first session of the Council of the 
recommendation of the Joint Support Committee for implementation of the 
forward scatter cable system between Newfoundland and Prestwick/Shannon. 
Forward Scatter Stations are to be built at Gander in Canada, near Narssaq 
in Greenland and at Reykjavik in Iceland and an undersea cable is to be laid 
between Reykjavik and Prestwick/Shannon. When complete this network 
is expected to provide telephone-teletypewriter communications almost as 
reliable over long stretches of water as they are now over routes where air 
traffic control centres are connected by telephone land-lines. The Gander 
installation will be financed and operated by the Canadian Government. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Monetary Fund and the International 
Finance Corporation 


Introduction 


Following the 1944 Bretton Woods United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference, at which their respective Articles of Agreement were 
drawn up, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund came into being in December 1945. 


The principal function of the International Bank is to assist in the 
economic development of its member countries, through the extension of 
loans for development purposes where private capital is not available on 
reasonable terms, through the stimulation of private international investment 
and through the provision of technical assistance. The loans of the Inter- 
national Bank are made from its own capital resources and from the proceeds 
of its borrowings in the financial markets of the world. 


The Fund provides machinery for international consultation and col- 
laboration on monetary, payments and exchange problems. Among its 
purposes are the promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of exchange 
restrictions, the establishment of a multilateral system of current payments, 
and the expansion and balanced growth of international trade. Under certain 
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conditions member countries may draw on the resources of the Fund to assist 
in dealing appropriately with temporary balance of payments difficulties and 
for other purposes consistent with the Fund’s Articles of Agreement, including 
support for the introduction or maintenance of convertibility. 


Membership in the Bank and Fund 


As of December 31, 1957, sixty-four countries were members of the 
International Bank and International Monetary Fund. During the preceding 
twelve months, the membership of both institutions was increased by the 
admission of Ghana, Ireland, Saudi Arabia and the Sudan. 


With the admission of the four new members and increases in the capital 
subscriptions of El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Israel and Paraguay, the sub- 
scribed capital of the International Bank totalled, on December 31, 1957, 
$9,333.4 million. At the same date, the aggregate of quotas in the Fund was 
$9,016.0 million. 


Canadian Representation in the Bank and Fund 


The Hononourable Donald M. Fleming, Minister of Finance, is 
Canadian Governor of the Bank and Fund; Mr. A. F. W. Plumptre, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, is the Canadian Alternate Governor 
of the Bank; Mr. James Elliott Coyne, Governor of the Bank of Canada, is 
the Canadian Alternate Governor of the Fund. At the Sixth Regular Election 
of Executive Directors, held during the Annual Meeting of the Boards of 
Governors in 1956, Mr. Louis Rasminsky was re-elected Executive Director 
for Canada of the Bank and the Fund. Mr. A. B. Hockin is his Alternate 
in both institutions. 


Financial Activities and Resources of the Bank 


During the twelve-month period ending December 31, 1957, 26 loans 
were made in 16 countries and territories, totalling the equivalent of $502.4 
million. From its inception to December 31, 1957, the Bank has made 189 
loans in 46 countries in the aggregate of $3,394.0 million (after deducting 
cancellations and refundings), of which $2,547.0 million have been disbursed. 
During the period, private investors continued to acquire portions of the 
Bank’s loans, all without the Bank’s guarantee, amounting to $74.9 million, 
of which $3.7 million were by private Canadian interests. 


Funds available for lending have been increased by capital subscriptions 
of new members, increased capital subscriptions of old members, releases of 
18 per cent local currency capital subscriptions of a number of countries, 
sales of portions of loans, repayments of outstanding loans, proceeds of new 
bond issues and net income. 


During the period January 1 to December 31, 1957, bond issues of the 
Bank, totalling the equivalent of $275.0 million, were sold in the United 
States, and the equivalent of $221.5 million was placed privately with pur- 
chasers outside the United States. There was a net increase of $421.5 
million in the Bank’s funded debt. As of December 31, 1957, the Bank’s 
bonds outstanding totalled the equivalent of $1,269.1 million; the total net 
earnings were $215.3 million and the total reserves were $318.6 million. 


Interest Rates 


As of January 1, 1957, the Bank’s’ lending interest rates were 5 per 
cent and during the period rose to a peak of 6 per cent; as of December 31, 
1957, they had declined to 5# per cent. 
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Technical Assistance Activities of the Bank 


During 1957 there was a continuation of the trend, begun in 1956, 
away from formal general survey missions towards assistance through a 
variety of techniques adapted to the special needs of countries requesting 
help. This indicates that most of the under-developed countries have started 
on the task of systematic development planning, either with help from the 
Bank or other sources or on their own initiative, and now have less need for 
short-term general surveys than for long-term advisers to assist them in 
refining and implementing their programmes. 


The Bank continued to station resident representatives in member 
countries to advise and assist their governments on various development 
problems. The posts of resident representatives were continued in Ecuador, 
Haiti, Honduras, Panama and Peru. Bank representatives primarily 
responsible for operational matters but also available to render any appro- 
priate help to governments on economic problems were stationed during the 
year in India, Iran, Pakistan and Thailand. 


There was increased activity during the year in connection with develop- 
ment financing institutions in a number of countries. Assistance was given 
in the organization of the Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment Corpora- 
tion to which the Bank subsequently made a loan, in the planning for a new 
development bank in Thailand and in the preliminary stages of such planning 
in Iran. Also, various institutions which had already received Bank loans 
were given advice and assistance. A study entitled “Development Banks” 
by a staff member of the Bank was published under the auspices of the 
Economic Development Institute. Pilot studies were made of development 
banks in Canada, Nicaragua and Puerto Rico as a start towards assembling a 
body of data that might permit useful comparisons and conclusions on the 
policies and practices of development banks. 


The second six months’ course of study at the Economic Development 
Institute was completed in April and the third began in October. The third 
group included 22 officials occupying senior posts in 18 countries. The 
Institute reached the end of its two-year experimental period and, in view 
of the results achieved in the first two courses and of the interest expressed 
by member governments in its continuation, the Bank decided to establish 
the Institute as a regular part of its activities. After the third course, the 
financial assistance from the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, provided 
for the initial trial period, will terminate. 


The Bank continued its programme of providing training each year for 
a limited number of people from member countries who come to the Bank 
to become familiar with its operations and methods. 


International Finance Corporation 


In July 1956 the International Finance Corporation came into being as 
an affiliate of the Bank. The purpose of the Corporation is to promote the 
growth of productive private enterprise, particularly in the less developed 
countries. It will seek to do so by investing its own funds in association with 
private capital where this is not available in sufficient quantity and on reason- 
able terms; by acting as a clearing-house in bringing together investment 
opportunities and private capital, whether foreign or domestic; and by helping 
to enlist managerial skill and experience where these are not already avail- 
able for a project. 


Membership in IFC 


As of December 31, 1957, the IFC comprised 53 member countries, 
the subscribed capital of which amounted to $92.8 million. 
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Canadian Representation in the Corporation 


The Canadian representation in the Corporation is ex officio the same as 
the representation in the Bank. 


Financial Activities and Resources of the Corporation 

During the year under review, the Corporation made 5 investments in 
Australia, Brazil, Chile and Mexico, amounting to almost $6 million; the 
net earnings were $2.7 million as of December 31. 


Exchange Transactions of the International Monetary Fund 


Since the inception of its operations on March 1, 1947, until December 
31, 1957, the Fund had effected transactions equivalent to $2,886,077,650 
on behalf of 35 members. Repurchases and other operations having the 
same effect on members’ balances had totalled $1,295,060,488, including 
$72,360,794.97 in the period under review. Most of these transactions were 
in U.S. dollars but the Fund also sold Belgian francs, Canadian dollars, 
deutschemarks and sterling to its members. Canada has made no currency 
purchases from the Fund. The total drawing in the Fund in 1957 was 
$977,081,620.70, the largest total ever recorded in one year. 


Since the initiation in June 1952 of stand-by arrangements for the 
purchase of currencies up to a stated amount and for a stated period without 
further examination of the member’s economic position, through December 
31, 1956, stand-by credits had been arranged with 13 members in amounts 
totalling $1,308,780,000. This amount had been reduced during the period 
by drawings and terminations, leaving outstanding credits still available of 
$870,280,000. 

On December 31, 1957, the Fund’s holdings of member currencies (in- 
cluding non-negotiable, non-interest-bearing notes) totalled $6,760,919,683, 
of which $774,990,002.78 were in U.S. dollars. The Fund’s total holdings 
of gold and convertible currencies amounted to US $2,527,803,084, of 
which US $1,379,586,139 were in gold. The largest holding of convertible 
currencies other than U.S. dollars was in Canadian dollars equivalent to 
$209,984,799. 


The Fund’s schedule of charges was reviewed at the end of 1957 and 
was extended without change until December 31, 1958. 


Article XIV Consultations 

Since 1952, the Fund has consulted annually with members continuing 
to maintain restrictions under the post-war transitional arrangements provided 
for in Article XIV of the Agreement. These consultations are held primarily 
to ascertain whether the balance of payments position and prospects of these 
countries is such as to justify the continued maintenance of exchange 
restrictions. 

The consultations also provide opportunities for discussion of the 
economic and financial problems which have given rise to restrictive and 
discriminatory practices (including bilateral arrangements), and of the possi- 
bilities for the elimination or reduction of these practices. Of the 64 mem- 
bers of the Fund 53 have an obligation to consult under Article XIV. The 
Fund is continuing its endeavours to help in the elimination of restrictions and 
much of its effort has been spent on advice and assistance to members that 
are trying to advance towards the re-establishment of a multilateral system of 
payments. 


Other Developments 


In the 12 months ending December 31, 1957, the quotas of five members 
were increased. El Salvador’s quota was increased from $2.5 million to 
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$7.5 million on October 23, 1957; Haiti’s quota from $2 million to $7.5 
million on May 2, 1957; Honduras’ quota from $2.5 to $7.5 million on 
September 30, 1957; Israel’s quota from $4.5 million to $7.5 million on 
March 6, 1957; Paraguay’s quota from $3.5 million to $7.5 million on 
July 24, 1957. 


During the period under review, Argentina and Israel established par 
values for their currencies in agreement with the Fund (18.0 Argentine pesos 
per U.S. dollar, and 1.8 Israeli pound per U.S. dollar, respectively). Finland 
and France made changes in their par values with the concurrence of the 
Fund. 


In addition to changes effected during Article XIV consultations, the 
Fund was consulted about modifications in the exchange systems of 13 
member countries. 


The Fund was also consulted about changes or extension of the pro- 
duction subsidies which the Governments of Australia, Canada and the 
Philippine Republic pay to their gold producers. 


Technical Assistance Activities of the Fund 


From January 1, 1957, through December 31, 1957, members of the 
staff visited 56 member countries for purposes of consultation, technical 
assistance, and the informal exchange of views and information. In addition, 
several members of the staff were granted leave for special assignments at the 
request of certain members. 


In view of the success of past programmes and the interest of mem- 
ber countries, the Training Programme was expanded to provide facilities 
for one trainee each from 24 countries. The new programme, which began 
in September, 1957, offers specialized instruction and practical work in the 
main areas of the Fund’s competence. 


World Health Organization 


The World Health Organization, one of the largest of the Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations, was established as a permanent body in 
1948. The first World Health Assembly met in Geneva in June of that year 
and took as its objective “the attainment by all peoples of the highest possible 
level of health”. From 1945, Canada played an important part in the 
preparatory meetings which planned the work and constitution of the future 
WHO. A Canadian, Dr. Brock Chisholm, former Deputy Minister of 
National Health, became WHO’s first Director-General, a post which he 
held until 1953. 


The main organs of WHO are: the annual World Health Assembly, 
which is the Organization’s legislative body; the Executive Board, meeting 
semi-annually and composed of 18 persons designated by elected member 
states for their competence in the field of health; and the Secretariat, headed 
by Dr. M. G. Candau, the Director-General, which implements the Assem- 
bly’s decisions. By an almost unanimous vote, the Tenth World Health 
Assembly which met in Geneva in May 1957 offered to renew, for a period 
not exceeding five years, the contract of Dr. Candau as Director-General. 
He has subsequently communicated his acceptance of the offer, though for a 
period of two years only. 


Part of WHO’s work is carried on in six regional committees, each deal- 
ing with the health problems of its own geographical region. The Regional 
Committee for the Americas met in Washington from September 16-27. The 
meeting was attended by delegates from the 21 member states of the Pan 
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American Sanitary Organization (PASO) which holds combined meetings 
with the Regional Committee and by delegates from the United Kingdom, 
France and the Netherlands on behalf of their territories in this region. The 
question of malaria eradication in the Americas was one of the most import- 
ant topics discussed and it was urged that countries in the temperate zone of 
the American region assist! the tropical and sub-tropical areas of the 
Americas in combating the residual problem. 


WHO’s activities fall into two main categories—advisory services and 
general international health services. Advisory services are provided to help 
countries strengthen their own health services. Experts are trained, and 
demonstration teams for disease control are provided to help governments 
deal with such health problems as nutrition, sanitation, maternal and child 
care, tuberculosis and malaria. WHO’s general international health services 
cover a wide range of activities including special research projects on a 
number of parasitic and virus diseases, standardization of pharmaceutical 
drugs, and the publication of a large variety of scientific works, as well as 
health statistics. 


In an attempt to achieve world-wide eradication of malaria, WHO has, 
in recent years, intensified its campaign against the disease. The Tenth World 
Health Assembly meeting in 1957 noted that if the disease were not wiped 
out very soon, there was a danger of the mosquito increasing its resistance 
to all insecticides which are in current use. The Tenth World Health 
Assembly was informed that eradication of malaria has now been achieved 
in ten countries and territories, eradication programmes are under way in 
fifteen additional countries, and programmes are being initiated or planned 
in thirty-eight others. 


The Tenth World Health Assembly was informed by Dr. Candau that 
the joint campaign against non-venereal syphilis and yaws carried on since 
1948 by WHO and the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) had re- 
sulted in over fifty-five million people being examined and sixteen million 
people treated with vaccine up to the end of 1956. The Director-General 
also reported that WHO and UNICEF were continuing another joint pro- 
gramme, a vaccination campaign against tuberculosis, and that the two 
organizations had assisted a number of countries in setting up pilot projects 
for the mass treatment of trachoma with antibiotics. WHO is also providing 
technical direction for the control of cholera and for a number of environ- 
mental sanitation problems. 


In recent years, the resources of WHO have been utilized not so much 
for the temporary alleviation of health problems as for strengthening the 
permanent foundation of national health administrations. Thus education 
and training of health workers is one of WHO’s major concerns, and a large 
percentage of the organization’s projects are related to the training of a 
public health staff. 


The Canadian Delegation to the Tenth World Health Assembly was 
led by Dr. P. E. Moore, Director of Indian and Northern Health Services 
in the Department of National Health and Welfare. ‘This Assembly was 
attended by delegates from seventy-five member states including U.S.S.R., 
Poland, Bulgaria and Albania which had not participated in WHO for several 
years. At the end of the session, Romania announced it was resuming 
active participation in WHO. ‘The Tenth Assembly welcomed Ghana, 
formerly an associate member, as a full member. There are now 88 states 
which are members of WHO, three of which are associate members. 


1Farly in January 1958, it was announced that the U.S. was contributing $5 million to the WHO malaria 
eradication campaign and $2 million to PASO’s malaria work for the same purpose. 
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At the Tenth Assembly the decision was taken to increase WHO’s 
responsibilities in the fields of atomic energy research and cancer research. 
In the “atoms for peace” field the Assembly gave priority to the training of 
health physicists and medical personnel, and established a broad programme 
of activities including meetings, study groups and courses on such subjects 
as graduate public health training and mental health aspects of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. Concerning cancer research, the Tenth Assembly 
decided that WHO should undertake an extensive co-operative study of 
variations between cancer types in different countries. The Assembly ex- 
pressed the belief that such a study might yield a clue to the origins of this 
disease. 


The Tenth Assembly approved an effective working budget of about 
$13.5 million for 1958 of which Canada’s share will be approximately 
$425,000. Canada’s term on the 18-member Executive Board of WHO 
extends from 1956 to 1959 and during the year under review the Canadian 
member of the Executive Board was Dr. P. E. Moore of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 


Universal Postal Union 


The Universal Postal Union (UPU) was founded in 1874 in Berne, 
Switzerland, and is the oldest international organization of its kind. With 
the admission of Ghana and Malaya in 1957, it now has 98 members. Since 
1948, the UPU has been one of the ten Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations. Its principal aim is to secure, through international collaboration, 
the organization and improvement of postal services throughout the world. 
Canada has been an active member of the UPU since 1878. 


The supreme authority of the UPU is the Universal Postal Union 
Congress, which meets every five years to review the Universal Postal Con- 
vention and its many subsidiary instruments. An Executive and Liaison 
Committee, consisting of 20 members elected by the Congress on a 
geographical basis, meets annually and ensures continuity of the Union’s 
work between Congresses. In addition, a new Consultative Committee on 
Postal Studies, also consisting of 20 members, was created at the Ottawa 
Congress in 1957; its main duty as the name implies, will be to obtain for 
member countries the latest information on the most advanced methods of 
mail handling. Finally, the International Bureau, which is the permanent 
secretariat of the Union, circulates information among members, conducts 
enquiries in technical matters, arbitrates disputes between members and acts 
as a clearing-house for accounts of member nations relating to the interna- 
tional postal services. 


The fourteenth Universal Postal Union Congress met in Ottawa from 
August 14 to October 3, 1957. This was the first UPU Congress ever held 
in Canada, and the first to be held in North America since 1897, when the 
Congress met in Washington. Over 300 delegates from the 96 countries 
which were then members attended the Congress. The Canadian Delegation 
was headed by Mr. Walter J. Turnbull, Deputy Postmaster General. Mr. 
Turnbull was also elected President of the Congress, in accordance with the 
Union’s custom of bestowing this honour on the highest postal official of the 
host country. 


In general the Congress was faced with the difficult task of reviewing 
postage rates, and adjusting them to meet the continuing high costs of hand- 
ling and transportation. It was found necessary to permit certain countries 
whose costs had increased to raise their rates on a percentage basis. The 
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demand for rate adjustment was particularly pressing in the increasingly 
important area of international air mail. The Congress rejected a proposal 
for reduction of international airmail rates for letter mail, which would have 
been in addition to the reductions effected after the Brussels Congress of 
1952. However, the Congress passed a related proposal establishing a 
common rate of 1 gold franc per ton/kilometer for printed matter. Certain 
routine amendments to expedite the transmission of mail of all classes were 
also made to existing provisions in the Convention. 


The Congress was called upon to consider many proposals originating 
from or endorsed by UNESCO, which were generally designed to promote 
the freer flow of information. While many of these aiming at abolishing or 
reducing postage rates and charges were either rejected or withdrawn, others 
calling for raising the allowable maximum weight for the mail carriage of 
books were adopted. Some proposals relating to the free mailing of reading 
material for the blind were also adopted. A total of nine Acts were passed 
by the Congress. 


For the first time, Canada was elected as a member of the Executive 
and Liaison Committee. As host country to the Ottawa Congress, it will 
also act for the next five years as depositary nation for the UPU. Its re- 
sponsibilities include the certification and forwarding of the Acts of the 
Congress to other member countries, the safekeeping of the credentials of 
the delegates who attended the Congress, the receipt and safekeeping of 
ratifications and notification of the deposit of such ratifications to other mem- 
ber countries, the receipt until April 1, 1959 of requests for adherence to the 
Convention and other Acts of Congress in the case of member states which 
did not attend the Congress or were not represented at it. 


International Telecommunication Union 


The International Telecommunication Union (ITU), with headquarters 
in Geneva, came into being as the Telegraph Union in 1865 in Paris. It now 
has 95 member countries. In its present form, as organized at the Atlantic 
City Convention of October 2, 1947, the ITU is the direct successor of the 
Telegraph Union and other international bodies with which it combined at 
various times to extend its responsibilities to radio (which now includes 
television) and telephone services. 


The purpose of the ITU is to maintain and extend international co- 
operation for the improvement and rational use of telecommunications of all 
kinds, and to promote the development and efficient operation of technical 
facilities. 


The Plenipotentiary Conference, which usually meets about every five 
years, is the supreme authority of the ITU. The last Conference was held 
at Buenos Aires in 1952 and the next is expected to take place in 1959 in 
Geneva. 


Between Conferences the affairs of the Union are managed by the 
Administrative Council which meets annually. Canada has been one of the 
18 member countries on the Council since it was set up in 1947. Subordinate 
to the Council are the Secretariat and three permanent technical organs— 
the International Frequency Registration Board (IFRB) at Geneva, and 
two International Consultative Committees on Telegraph and Telephone 
(CCITT) and Radio (CCIR) which usually meet every three years. The 
next meeting of the CCITT will be held in Geneva late in 1958, and of the 
CCIR in 1959. 
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During 1957 progress continued to be made in implementing the 
Union’s programmes for allocating international radio and television fre- 
quencies, and its long range plan of allocation, involving the closest co- 
operation among member governments, is expected to be complete by the 
next Conference in 1959. The ITU also continued to take an active part 
in the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance (ETAP). 


World Meteorological Organization 


The World Meteorological Organization (WMO), with headquarters 
in Geneva, came into existence as a Specialized Agency of the United Nations 
on December 20, 1951, its Convention having come into force previously 
on March 23, 1950. It is the successor of the International Meteorological 
Organization, a voluntary association of national weather services which had 
been founded in 1878. 


The membership of WMO now stands at 75 states, including Canada, 
which was one of the original signatories of the Convention, and 24 non- 
self-governing territories which maintain their own weather services. 


The purposes of the Organization are to facilitate co-operation among 
various meteorological services; to promote the establishment and mainten- 
ance of telecommunication system for the rapid exchange of weather in- 
formation; to promote standardization of meteorological observations and to 
ensure the uniform publication of observations and statistics; to further the 
application of meteorology in various fields including aviation, shipping and 
agriculture, and to encourage and assist in co-ordinating the international 
aspects of research and training in meteorology. 


The supreme organ of the WMO is the Congress on which every mem- 
ber is represented by the director of its meteorological service. It normally 
meets every four years and between sessions the affairs of the Organization 
are managed by the Executive Committee, on which Canada is represented. 
There are seven technical commissions and six regional associations. The 
Director of the Canadian Meteorological Service is the President of the North 
and Central America Regional Association (RA IV). 


In its report to the twenty-fourth session of the Economic and Social 
Council, WMO referred to the organization’s collaboration with the United 
Nations and other Agencies in the field of hydrology and water resources; 
with UNESCO in the arid-zone research programme; with FAO in the efforts 
being made to combat desert locusts; and with ICAO on problems relating 
to aeronautical meteorology. Although WMO has no regular technical 
assistance programme of its own, it participates in the Expanded Programme 
and during 1957 took part in projects involving expert missions to 20 
countries, the award of 16 fellowships and one regional project in the form 
of a water resources training seminar in Belgrade. 


__ WMO is actively collaborating in the International Geophysical Year 
which began on July 1, 1957 through the IGY Meteorological Data Centre 
in the WMO Secretariat and through other projects. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


In accordance with an earlier decision of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, there took place in New York in October 1956 the “Con- 
ference on the Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency”. A 
proposal for such an agency, to be devoted to the co-operative development 
and application on a world wide basis of peaceful uses of atomic energy, had 
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been put before the General Assembly in December 1953 by President 
Eisenhower. In the intervening period, through much discussion and 
negotiation inside and outside the United Nations, this proposal had come to 
command the support of almost all governments. In the spring of 1956 a 
“Working Level Conference” of eighteen governments, including Canada, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and the Soviet Union, had prepared 
a draft Statute for the consideration of the main Conference in October. 
Invitations to the latter were extended to all members of the United Nations 
or of any of the Specialized Agencies, and eighty-four countries in all were 
represented. ‘The Conference approved the text of a Statute conforming 
closely to the eighteen-power draft, and this text was opened for signature 
on October 20, 1956. On that date or in the following few weeks some 
seventy governments signed the Statute. 


Under its terms the Statute would enter into force and the Agency 
would formally come into existence when the Statute had been ratified by 
eighteen signatory governments, provided that of these at least three came 
from among Canada, France, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union. It was provided that in the intervening period a Prepara- 
tory Commission brought into existence by the signature of the Statute, 
should proceed with plans for an initial General Conference of the Agency 
(to be held as soon as convenient after the entry into force of the Statute) 
and should prepare for consideration at that Conference proposals for an 
initial programme of work and a staff establishment, and budget. 


Canada was one of the signatory countries chosen by the Conference 
which approved the Statute, to serve on the eighteen-member Preparatory 
Commission. ‘The Commission carried out its work for the most part at 
United Nations headquarters in New York, but in the last few weeks before 
the submission of its report it held a few sessions in Vienna which it had 
selected as the site for the Agency’s first General Conference. This choice 
followed upon the recommendation of the Conference which had approved 
the Statute, to the effect that the Agency should accept the invitation of the 
Austrian Government to establish its permanent headquarters in that city. 
Meetings of the Commission took place at fairly regular intervals during 
the first half of 1957 and the Commission’s proposals for the staff establish- 
ment, budget and initial programme of the Agency were completed prior 
to the move to Vienna at midsummer. ‘The sessions which took place in 
Vienna were devoted to arrangements for the first General Conference itself, 
including negotiation on a number of administrative matters with Representa- 
tives of the Austrian Government. 


While this work was proceeding in the Preparatory Commission, the 
process of ratification of the Statute was being pursued in the capitals of the 
various signatory states. The Statute came into force on July 29, 1957, at 
which time instruments of ratification had been deposited by some 25 signa- 
tory governments including Canada, France, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the Soviet Union. On that particular date a number of instru- 
ments of ratification were deposited including those of each of the five named 
except the Soviet Union which had taken this step some weeks previously. 


A further task of the Preparatory Commission under the terms of the 
Statute was to designate thirteen members to serve for a year on the Agency’s 
Board of Governors, and to make provision for the election by the first 
General Conference of the additional member governments required to com- 
plete the membership of the Board. The provisions of the Statute concern- 
ing both designation and election to the Board of Governors specify several 
categories of membership, including the selection as designated members of 
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“the five members most advanced in the technical aspects of atomic energy 
including the production of source materials”; Canada, together with France, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and the Soviet Union achieved mem- 
bership on the Board in this category. 


The first General Conference of the Agency took place in Vienna 
October 1-23, 1957. The meetings technically consisted of a brief annual 
meeting of the General Conference as provided in the Statute, followed by a 
special session of the General Conference. ‘This arrangement was adopted 
because the matters requiring decision involved recommendations to be 
submitted by the Board of Governors, while the latter could not come into 
existence until its elected members had been chosen by a regular General 
Conference session and had taken office, as provided in the Statute, at the 
end of that session. Accordingly the first days of the meetings were devoted 
to preliminary matters including in particular the election of ten members 
to complete the composition of the Board of Governors; after a brief interval 
a special General Conference session was then convened to consider recom- 
mendations put forward in the meantime by the newly established Board 
of Governors. 


In the course of these meetings the various proposals prepared by the 
Preparatory Commission, and subsequently recommended by the Board of 
Governors for approval, were adopted by the General Conference in sub- 
stantially their original form. In particular the General Conference approved 
the Board’s nomination of Mr. Sterling Cole of the United States as the 
Agency’s first Director-General, and its proposals on the budget, staff estab- 
lishment and programme of work for the succeeding year. As these proposals 
were formulated just at the time when the Agency was coming into existence 
they were necessarily framed in fairly general terms, and it was left to the 
Board of Governors to spell out in greater detail in subsequent months the 
activities which the General Conference had decided that the Agency should 
undertake during its first year. 


Accordingly the Board held several sessions during the closing months 
of 1957 devoted almost entirely to the taking of detailed decisions designed 
to carry out the general programme established by the first General Confer- 
ence. In all of these various activities during and deriving from the General 
Conference session the Canadian Delegation played an active role, in ful- 
filment of the Government’s view that the Agency gave every promise of 
becoming a valuable and constructive institution which deserved support by 
all countries anxious that the benefits to be derived from the peaceful appli- 
cation of atomic energy should become rapidly and widely available. The 
Czechoslovak member was chosen as Chairman, the Canadian member of 
the Board was elected to serve for the first year as one of its two Vice-Chair- 
men, and the Japanese member as the other Vice-Chairman. 


Vv 
DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


Introduction 


Chapters XI and XII of the Charter of the United Nations set out the 
obligations and responsibilities of the United Nations in regard to dependent 
territories. Dependent territories are of two types: non-self-governing 
territories and trust territories. 


Members of the United Nations which administer non-self-governing 
territories, of which there are more than sixty, have accepted as a sacred 
trust the obligation to promote the well-being of their peoples’ to develop 
self-government and ensure their political, economic and social advancement. 
They have agreed to transmit annual reports containing technical informa- 
tion on economic, social and educational conditions in the territories “subject 
to such limitation as security and constitutional considerations may require”’. 
Article 73(e) of the Charter, which sets forth the obligation to transmit this 
information to the Secretary-General, does not require that information on 
“political conditions” in the territories should be included in the annual 
reports. ‘The General Assembly established a Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories which has been charged, in particular, 
with the examination of the information submitted in the reports as well as 
other studies. 


When the United Nations established an international trusteeship system, 
eleven trust territories were placed under individual trusteeship agreements, 
the territories of Tanganyika under United Kingdom administration, Ruanda- 
Urundi under Belgian administration, Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion, Cameroons under United Kingdom administration, Cameroons under 
French administration, Togoland under United Kingdom administration, 
Togoland under French administration, Western Samoa under New Zealand 
administration, New Guinea and Nauru under Australian administration and 
the trust territory of the Pacific Islands under United States administration. 
The General Assembly approves the terms of the agreements between the 
United Nations and the administering powers and the Trusteeship Council 
supervises the administration of these agreements. This includes the con- 
sideration of the reports from the administering authorities, the examination 
of petitions from the inhabitants of the trust territories and the sending of 
periodic visiting missions to the different territories. ‘The Trusteeship Council 
has also prepared a questionnaire to assist the administering authorities 
in establishing their reports. In 1957 one of the eleven trust territories, 
Togoland under United Kingdom administration, became an integral part 
of the new independent State of Ghana after a plebiscite under United Nations 
Supervision had shown that this was the desire of its inhabitants. 


The General Assembly considers the reports of the Trusteeship Council 
and the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in the Fourth Committee, where individual questions arising in connection 
with dependent territories may also be considered. At the twelfth session 
the Assembly, for example, considered in detail questions concerning the 
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possible abrogation of the Trusteeship Agreement for French Togoland and 
the delimitation of the frontier between Ethiopia and Somaliland under 
Italian administration. The discussions in the Fourth Committee are reported 
in more detail in the following sections of this chapter. 


Trust Territories 


The Trusteeship Council held three sessions in the period under review, 
its regular nineteenth session from March 14 to May 15, 1957, its regular 
twentieth session from May 20 to July 12, 1957, and a special session to 
consider the report of the Commission to the Trust Territory of French 
Togoland from September 12 to 20, 1957. During this period the Standing 
Committee on Administrative Unions, the Standing Committee on Petitions, 
the Committee on Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories, 
the Committee on Communications from the Cameroons under French 
Administration, and the Committee on Procedures regarding Petitions also 
held meetings. (The Council had some 2,700 petitions on its agenda but 
was only able to dispose of slightly over 600 of them.) 


The Council is composed of the seven members which administer trust 
territories, the permanent members of the Security Council which are not 
administering powers (China and the USSR) and as many other members 
elected by the General Assembly for three-year terms as ensure that the total 
membership of the Council is equally divided between administering and 
non-administering powers. 


During its regular sessions the Council discussed the annual reports 
submitted by the administering powers on the following territories: Tangan- 
yika, Ruanda-Urundi, Somaliland under Italian administration, Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration, Cameroons under French admini- 
stration, Togoland under French administration, Western Samoa, New 
Guinea and Nauru; it considered their political, economic, social and 
educational advancement and the establishment of intermediate target dates 
and final time limits for their attainment of self-government or independence. 


During 1957 the Council arranged for a visiting mission to visit the 
three trust territories in East Africa—Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion, Tanganyika under United Kingdom administration and Ruanda-Urundi 
under Belgian administration. The report of this visiting mission, which 
was composed of Representatives of Australia, Burma, France and Haiti, 
will be considered at the twenty-first and twenty-second sessions of the 
Council in 1958. 


Trust Territories of the Cameroons 


In its consideration of the Council’s report the Fourth Committee 
devoted considerable time to a detailed discussion of the conditions in the 
trust territories of the Cameroons, and particularly the Cameroons under 
French administration where there had been manifestations of active political 
unrest and a number of arrests. Petitioners from five political organizations 
in the territories were heard by the Committee. The most insistent demand 
made by the petitioners was for the eventual unification of the two terri- 
tories. The Representatives of the United Kingdom and France reported 
on the progress which, in their estimation, had been made in the Cameroons. 
At present under the Trusteeship Agreement, the Northern Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration is administered as an integral part 
of Nigeria and the Southern Cameroons is administered separately. Before 
Nigeria becomes an independent federation the peoples of both North and 
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South Cameroons will be given an opportunity to express their desires re- 
garding their future status. 


In summing up its discussions regarding the situation in the French 
Cameroons, the Assembly adopted a resolution which expressed the hope 
that as a result of the application of appropriate measures, and in particular, 
the early promulgation of an amnesty law by France and the renunciation 
of the use of violence by all political parties, it would be possible to achieve 
conditions conducive to an early restoration of a normal situation in the 
disturbed area and the furtherance of democratic process in political activities. 
It also expressed its confidence that the steps to be taken by the administering 
authorities would facilitate the realization of the final objectives of the 
trusteeship system in both territories in accordance with the free expression 
of the wishes of the populations concerned. ‘This resolution, for which 
Canada voted, was adopted by a considerable majority. 


Many members of the United Nations consider that the administering 
authorities should set target dates for the attainment of the goals of the 
trusteeship system. However, in the opinion of the authorities responsible 
for promoting the advancement of the peoples of the territories toward self- 
government and economic, social and educational independence, fixed target 
dates might hinder rather than accelerate this progress, which necessarily 
is interrelated. The Assembly adopted a resolution, which Canada voted 
against, requesting the administering authorities to estimate the period of 
time required for Tanganyika and the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration, the Cameroons and Togoland under French administration, 
and Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian administration to attain self-government 
or independence. 


The Assembly was able to find a large degree of agreement in the terms 
of a resolution for which Canada voted, which invited the administering 
authorities to ensure that the scholarships and training facilities offered to 
inhabitants of trust territories were utilized as fully as possible. 


The Assembly also reached unanimous agreement in recommending to 
the Trusteeship Council that a study should be made of rural economic 
development, paying particular attention to the interrelated problems of land 
tenure, land utilization and land alienation in the trust territories. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


In order to assist in its evaluation of the information contained in the 
reports transmitted to the Secretary-General by the administering powers 
under Article 73(e) of the Charter, the General Assembly in 1949 estab- 
lished for a three-year period, a Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. The life of this Committee has been renewed twice; 
its present term will expire at the end of 1958. It is composed of the seven 
members of the United Nations which transmit information on their non- 
self-governing territories (Australia, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, United Kingdom and United States) and seven non-administering 
members which are elected for three-year terms (China, Ceylon, Guatemala, 
India, Iraq, Peru and Venezuela). 


Under the terms of Article 73(e) the administering powers transmit 
statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to the economic, 
social and educational conditions in the territories for which they are re- 
sponsible, subject to such limitation which may be required by security and 
constitutional reasons. 


1Belgium does not participate in the work of the Committee. 
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The Committee on Information from Non Self-Governing Territories 
year by year examines one particular aspect of the reports transmitted to the 
Secretary-General; in its report (A/3647) to the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly the subject considered was the economic conditions in the 
territories in question. When the report was discussed in the Fourth Com- 
mittee of the Assembly, attention was drawn to the possible effects of the 
European Common Market on the non-self-governing territories to be 
associated with it. The “six” (Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and the Federal Republic of Germany!) through their spokes- 
man, France, were of the opinion that it was not appropriate to discuss the 
possible effects of a treaty which was not yet in force, in the context of reports 
which were not yet submitted. (In 1957 the Assembly considered reports 
on conditions in the territories in 1955). Nevertheless the apprehensions of 
a number of countries that association with the Common Market would not 
be in the best interests of the dependent territories concerned led the Assem- 
bly to adopt a resolution requesting the Secretary-General to prepare a report 
on the question for the thirteenth session, taking into account other relevant 
studies made by United Nations organs such as the Economic and Social 
Council, the Regional Economic Commissions and GATT. The resolution 
was adopted by 51 in favour, 13 against and 8 abstentions. 


The Fourth Committee spent a great deal of time discussing whether 
or not the Assembly was competent to decide which territories should be 
classified as non-self-governing and thus subject to the provisions of Article 
73(e). During the eleventh session of the General Assembly this question 
had also been debated at some length but in a slightly different context. ‘The 
Secretary-General, by a letter dated February 24, 1956, had requested the 
sixteen members admitted to the United Nations in 1955 to indicate whether 
they had any territories under their administration which fell within the scope 
of Chapter XI of the Charter (Declaration regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories). Fourteen of the sixteen new members had answered this letter 
in the negative and two had not replied. A draft resolution was tabled which 
would have set up an ad hoc committee “to study the application of the 
provisions of Chapter XI of the Charter in the case of members newly 
admitted to the United Nations” and to report on “explanations that may 
be given by the member states as to the status of territories under their 
administration”. ‘This draft resolution was approved by the Fourth Com- 
mittee but was rejected in plenary session after the Assembly had decided 
that it was an “important question” in the terms of Article 18 of the Charter 
(Voting Procedures) and thus required a two-thirds majority for its adoption. 


At the twelfth session the Representative of Mexico to the Fourth Com- 
mittee raised the question as to whether or not a two-thirds majority should 
apply to all resolutions on non-self-governing territories and the issue of what 
general rule should apply to voting on matters in connection with Chapter 
XI of the Charter was referred to the Sixth (Legal) Committee with a 
request for its opinion. 


The Fourth Committee, without waiting for the Sixth Committee’s 
reply, considered a draft resolution which would have established a six- 
member committee to be elected by the Fourth Committee to report to the 
General Assembly at the thirteenth session on the transmission of informa- 
tion under Article 73(e). To aid the committee in making its study the 
Secretary-General was requested to prepare summaries of the opinions 
furnished by member states and of discussions which had taken place in 
organs of the United Nations in connection with the whole problem of the 


1Non-member of the United Nations. 
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responsibilities devolving on members of the United Nations from the pro- 
visions of Chapter XI of the Charter. Although the submission of reports 
by new members was not explicitly referred to in the draft resolution at the 
twelfth session, it was in fact the controversy which had arisen as to whether 
the Assembly or the administering member state, and in particular the new 
member states, should determine which dependent territories fell under 
Article 73(e) of the Charter which had motivated its submission. The 
resolution was approved by the Fourth Committee by 43 in favour, 29 against 
(Canada) and 5 abstentions. Canada voted against it in the belief that the 
best results could be obtained by the voluntary co-operation of the admini- 
stering powers in transmitting information. 


Before the report on non-self-governing territories was considered by 
the plenary session, the Sixth Committee informed the Fourth Committee 
that it was unable at the twelfth session to give a reply to its request regarding 
voting. In plenary the Assembly once again decided that the resolution 
on transmission of information was an “important one” and required a 
two-thirds majority. When it was put to the vote it received 41 votes in 
favour, 13 against (Canada) and 10 abstentions, and therefore did not carry. 


The Fourth Committee was, however, able to find a large measure of 
agreement when it came to the discussion of offers of study and training 
facilities for the inhabitants of the non-self-governing territories. While the 
importance of providing opportunities for higher education for qualified 
students was generally recognized, it was argued that it might be preferable 
for higher education to be made available to students in their own or adjoin- 
ing territories, where the handicap of working in an unfamiliar tongue would 
not arise. Difficulties of adjusting to new cultures and ways of life were 
also referred to. The Assembly adopted by 61 (Canada) to 0 with 6 
abstentions a resolution which noted the response to the invitation to extend 
offers of facilities for study and training to inhabitants from non-self-govern- 
ing territories, referred to the interest in offers for scholarships for students 
from non-self-governing territories shown by the steadily increasing number 
of applicants and urged member states submitting observations on the 
candidates and other members offering facilities to consider applications with 
all possible speed and the Secretary-General to give all assistance possible to 
offering states and to the applicants. 


South West Africa 


The international status of South West Africa which South Africa 
administered under a League of Nations Mandate granted in 1920 has been 
in dispute since the dissolution of the League of Nations and the formation 
of the United Nations after the Second World War. South Africa has 
refused to place the territory under a trusteeship agreement with the United 
Nations, and since 1949 has refused to supply to the United Nations the 
annual reports required under the League Mandate. 


The question was referred to the International Court of Justice, which 
on July 11, 1950, gave an advisory opinion to the effect that the United 
Nations was legally qualified to exercise the supervisory functions previously 
exercised by the League of Nations, that the Union of South Africa was 
obliged to render annual reports to the Assembly, that Chapter XII of the 
Charter provided a means whereby the territory could be brought under a 
trusteeship agreement but that the Union was not legally obliged to place the 
territory under trusteeship, and finally that the Union, acting alone, did not 
have competence to modify the international status of the territory. 
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Since December 1950 the Assembly has maintained an ad hoc Com- 
mittee on South West Africa which was set up to find ways and means of 
implementing the Court’s opinion and to examine reports on the territory. 
Lacking the co-operation of South Africa, the Committee has been able to 
exercise very little influence on the administration of the territory. 


At the eleventh session the Committee on South West Africa was in- 
structed to study what legal action could be taken to ensure that the Union 
of South Africa fulfilled its obligations under the Mandate}. 


In its consideration of this item at the twelfth session the Fourth 
Committee had before it the regular report of the Committee on South West 
Africa, and a special report concerning the legal questions which had been 
referred to it. While resolutions arising out of these reports were under 
consideration the Chairman of the Fourth Committee, Mr. Khoman of 
Thailand, introduced a draft resolution proposing the establishment of a 
three-member Good Offices Committee, consisting of the United Kingdom, 
the United States and a third member to be nominated by the President of 
the General Assembly, to discuss with the Government of the Union of 
South Africa a basis for an agreement which would continue to accord to 
the territory an international status, and to report to the thirteenth session. 


The Canadian Delegation warmly supported the Chairman’s initiative, 
because it felt that a lasting solution to the problem could be obtained only 
with the full co-operation of the Government of South Africa, which the 
Good Offices Committee might be able to enlist. An amendment to elect 
the third member of the Committee was defeated, and the Chairman’s 
resolution was approved by 52 in favour (including Canada), 10 against, 
and 17 abstentions. Subsequently, the President of the Assembly appointed 
Brazil to be the third member of the Good Offices Committee. 


Because of its desire not to prejudice the success of the Good Offices 
Committee, the Canadian Delegation argued that no other resolutions on 
South West Africa should be pressed to a vote. When this suggestion was 
not accepted, the Delegation abstained on the remaining resolutions. These 
included a resolution approving the report of the Committee on South West 
Africa, and a further resolution concerning legal action to ensure the ful- 
filment of South Africa’s obligations in respect of the territory, by which the 
Assembly agreed to consider again the special report of the Committee on 
legal action at the next session, and requested the Committee on South West 
Africa to consider the possibility of referring further questions concerning 
South West Africa to the International Court. 


The Future of Togoland under French Administration 


A Special Commission established by the eleventh session of the General 
Assembly under Resolution 1046 (XI) visited the territory of French 
Togoland in June 1957. France, under a new Statute passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in 1956, had transferred certain powers to the Togolese 
Government which made it, in the French view, autonomous, and the Com- 
mission’s terms of reference were . .. “to examine the political situation in 
the Territory resulting from the practical application of the recently adopted 
Statute and the conditions under which that Statute was being applied”. 
The Commission was requested to submit its report, with its observations 
and suggestions, to the Trusteeship Council for its consideration. The 


1See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, page 105, 
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Council was in turn requested to study the question, taking into account the 
report of the Commission, and to transmit the results of its study to the 
Assembly at its twelfth session. The Commission was composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Canada, Denmark, Guatemala, Liberia, Philippines and 
Yugoslavia. Mr. Delisle of the Department of External Affairs represented 
Canada. 


During its stay in French Togoland the Commission travelled exten- 
sively in the territory and interviewed and consulted representatives of the 
administering authority, France, members of the Togolese Government, of 
the opposition parties and many individual Togolese. In its report, which 
it adopted unanimously, the Commission concluded that as a result of the 
new Statute the Togolese possess a large measure of internal autonomy and 
that a very significant and indeed an irreversible step had been taken towards 
the attainment of the final goals of the Trusteeship System, i.e. independence 
or self-government. Before the Trusteeship Agreement was abrogated, the 
Commission believed that the Togolese people should be consulted by an 
appropriate means concerning their desires for the future status of the 
territory and that this consultation should be undertaken in full agreement 
with the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


The Trusteeship Council held a special session in September 1957 to 
consider the Commission’s report. In its Resolution S.7 it transmitted the 
report to the General Assembly “in order to set in motion an appropriate 
procedure for the early attainment of the final objectives of the Trusteeship 
Agreement, which it felt should be based on the findings contained in the 
report and the statements made to the Council by the Representatives of 
the Togolese Government and France”. 


The Fourth Committee of the General Assembly held three weeks of 
debate on the subject. It heard Representatives of the Governments of 
France and Togoland and representatives of the three opposition parties in 
Togoland. The Representative of France, Mr. Jacques Koscziusko-Morizet 
and the Minister for Overseas France, Mr. Gerard Jacquet, spoke at length 
on the degree of internal autonomy which the territory had achieved and 
guaranteed the transfer of certain residual powers which would leave only 
external affairs, defence, and currency and foreign exchange under French 
control. Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet, speaking before the Trusteeship Council. 
had already stated that “should the Trusteeship System be terminated and 
should the duly elected Assembly of Togoland express the wish to leave the 
French Union, the Government and Parliament of France would undoubtedly 
have no choice but to accept and to meet by due legal procedures the ex- 
pressed wishes of the Togoland Assembly”. 


The President of the Togolese Legislative Assembly, Mr. Ajavon, and 
the Minister of Finance, Mr. Apedo-Amah gave evidence of the degree of 
autonomy of the Government which they led, but conserfted in a spirit of 
conciliation, to hold elections on a basis of universal adult suffrage to a 
new Legislative Assembly in 1958, although under the Statute this was not 
obligatory before 1960. ‘They also agreed to the United Nations Assembly 
electing a Commissioner to “supervise” the elections which in their view 
might constitute the “appropriate means of consultation” called for by the 
Special Commission. The Representatives of the Togolese Government 
stressed the desirability of maintaining close links with the government of 
the country which had led them so far along the path to nationhood and to 
attainment of the goals of the trusteeship system. In this stage of their 
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development, they continued to believe that the retention by France of certain 
powers on their behalf was to their mutual advantage. 


Members of the opposition parties were insistent that only full in- 
dependence, on a par with that enjoyed by other newly-emerging states 
in Africa, particularly Ghana, which includes the former trust territory of 
British Togoland, would fulfil the goals of the trusteeship system and the 
desires of the majority of the Togolese people. The position of the Govern- 
ment of Togoland and of the administering authority was that after the 
elections and the transfer of powers referred to above, the terms of the 
Trusteeship Agreement would have been fulfilled and might then be 
terminated. 


It became evident during the debate that the Assembly would not 
commit itself to any final course of action regarding the abrogation of the 
Trusteeship Agreement until the elections had been held and the new Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Government of Togoland had expressed its desires in 
this regard. 


Taking the above considerations into account Canada, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Ireland and Liberia co-sponsored a resolution which provided for 
United Nations supervision of elections to the Togolese National Assembly, 
and for further consideration by the Trusteeship Council and by the General 
Assembly at its thirteenth session. If after the elections the administering 
authority and the new Togoland Assembly and the Togoland Government 
requested the termination of Trusteeship Agreement, the General Assembly 
at its thirteenth session, and in the light of circumstances then prevailing, 
would be able to recommend appropriate action. The resolution, the opera- 
tive part of which is given below, was approved by the Fourth Committee by 
50 in favour, none against and 26 abstentions and adopted by 50 votes in 
favour (including Canada) to 1 against with 29 abstentions by the General 
Assembly. 


The General Assembly: 


1. Expresses its appreciation to the United Nations Commission 
on Togoland under French administration for its valuable report and 
draws the attention of the Administering Authority and the Togoland 
Government to the observations and suggestions contained therein; 


2. Notes the statement of the Administering Authority that the 
Legislative Assembly to be elected by universal adult suffrage in 1958 
and the Togoland Government will be asked to formulate, in consulta- 
tion with the Administering Authority, proposals for the early attain- 
ment of the final objective of the Trusteeship System; 


3. Accepts, having regard to the responsibilities of the new Legis- 
lative Assembly mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the invitation of 
the Government of Togoland, transmitted by the Administering 
Authority, to make the necessary arrangements, in consultation with the 
Administering Authority, for supervision of the elections by the United 
Nations; 


4. Decides to elect a Commissioner who shall supervise the elections 
to the Legislative Assembly and who shall be assisted by observers and 
staff to be appointed by the Secretary-General in consultation with him; 


5. Requests the Administering Authority and the Government of 
Togoland to make in consultation with the United Nations Commissioner 
the arrangements for the organization and conduct of the elections to 
the Legislative Assembly; 
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6. Requests the Commissioner to submit a report on the organiza- 
tion, conduct and results of the elections to the Trusteeship Council for 
its consideration, and for transmission to the General Assembly at its 
thirteenth session; 


7. Invites the Administering Authority to inform the Trusteeship 
Council concerning the carrying out of the above-mentioned transfer of 
powers, the results of the elections, the convening of the new Togoland 
Legislative Assembly, and regarding any wishes which may have been 
expressed by the Legislative Assembly concerning the new Statute and 
the termination of the Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of 
Togoland under French administration; 


8. Requests the Trusteeship Council to consider these matters and 
report thereon to the General Assembly at its thirteenth session, so as 
to enable it, if so requested by the new Togoland Legislative Assembly 
and the Administering Authority, to reach a decision, in the light of 
the circumstances then prevailing, concerning the termination of the 
Trusteeship Agreement in accordance with Article 76(b) of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 


The Assembly subsequently elected Ambassador Max D’Orsinville of 
Haiti to supervise the elections on its behalf. The election in Togoland will 
be held in May 1958 and Mr. D’Orsinville’s report will be considered by the 
Trusteeship Council and by the Assembly at its thirteenth session. 


The Somaliland-Ethiopia Frontier Question 


When the territory of pre-war Italian Somaliland was placed under 
United Nations trusteeship with Italy as the administering authority, 
Article I of the Agreement specified that the boundaries of the territory 
should be those fixed under international agreement. 


In its resolution 392 (V) of December 15, 1955, the General Assembly 
recommended that the boundary should be delimited by bilateral negotia- 
tions between the administering authority and Ethiopia. Failing such agree- 
ment, either party might request mediation under United Nations auspices, 
and if mediation proved fruitless, resort to a procedure of arbitration. The 
General Assembly’s opinion, expressed at the eleventh session in resolution 
1068 (XI) was that if negotiations had yielded no results before its twelfth 
session, the Italian and Ethiopian Governments should accept the mediation 
procedure recommended in its previous resolution. 


At the twelfth session of the General Assembly the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment made it plain that it sought a juridical settlement and wished to proceed 
directly to arbitration. It took the position that the only valid basis for 
this arbitration was the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1908 and that it did not 
wish to take into account any treaties to which Ethiopia had not been party, 
such as the Anglo-Italian Agreement of 1891 and the Tripartite Agreement 
of 1906. The Governments of Italy and Somaliland, however, believed that 
the possibility of successful mediation in delimiting the future frontier should 
not be ignored, and in addition to the terms of the existing treaties, desired 
that considerations concerning the welfare and the peace and order of the 
populations concerned be taken into account. 


In view of the urgency of fixing the Ethiopian-Somaliland boundary 
before Somaliland became an independent state in 1960, the Assembly 
finally agreed upon a compromise, and recommended unanimously that an 
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arbitration tribunal be established. This tribunal was to consist of three 
jurists, one appointed by Ethiopia, one by Italy and the third by mutual 
agreement between these two jurists, or failing their agreement, the King 
of Norway. The tribunal will have as its task the delimitation of the frontier 
in accordance with terms of reference to be agreed upon between the two 
Governments with the assistance of an independent person to be appointed by 
agreement between them. 


At the thirteenth session the Assembly will receive a report on how the 
recommendations have been implemented. 


VI 
FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


Introduction 


It is the responsibility of each regular session of the General Assembly 
to review the financial and administrative aspects of the work of the United 
Nations and to approve the budget for the forthcoming year. Under its rules 
of procedure the Assembly is assisted in this task by an Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions composed of nine members in- 
cluding at least two financial experts of recognized standing. At the begin- 
ning of a regular session the Committee submits to the Assembly a detailed 
report on the budget and on the accounts of the last financial year and this 
report is studied by the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee. 
In addition to its budgetary duties the Fifth Committee was faced at the 
twelfth session with administrative questions in connection with conference 
arrangements, documentation, staff pensions and other personnel matters. 


The constant expansion of the activities of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies has increased the complexity of problems and particu- 
larly the problem of co-ordination. Canada has, therefore, taken an active 
interest in this phase of the United Nations administration. 


Finance 
Examination of the Budgets 


United Nations gross budget appropriations for 1957 were $53.17 
million including further supplementary estimates of $2.36 million. At the 
time of passing these final supplementaries on December 14, 1957, it was 
estimated that miscellaneous income for 1957 would amount to $3.15 million, 
leaving a net budget of $50.02 million. Canada’s assessment of 3.15 per cent 
for 1957 amounted to $1.58 million. 


The 1958 gross budget was set at $55.06 million and estimated miscel- 
laneous income at $3.25 million, or a net budget of $51.81 million. Canada’s 
assessment for 1958, which is at 3.09 per cent, is therefore $1.60 million. 


From the above it will be seen that the net budget for 1958 is approxi- 
mately $1.79 million over that of 1957. It may be assumed that before the 
1958 financial year is finished there will be further supplementary estimates 
presented at the thirteenth session, which will increase further the excess of 
$1.79 million for 1958 over the 1957 total. While this increase was a cause 
of considerable concern at the twelfth session of the General Assembly, the 
growth in the membership of the United Nations and a tendency towards 
higher costs for goods and services, explains the bulk of the increase in the 
budget. With, however, the increased membership to share the cost, most of 
the substantial contributing countries had a lower assessment for 1958 than 
PEELS 7. 


The budget of the United Nations is prepared by the Secretariat and 
presented to the General Assembly by the Secretary-General, but before it 
is considered by the plenary sessions of the Assembly it is examined in detail 
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and reported on by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions. As one of the items on the agenda of a regular session of 
the General Assembly, the budget, as presented and explained by the 
Secretary-General, together with the report and the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee, is given to the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee for detailed examination and discussion. The Fifth Committee’s 
recommendation is then considered in plenary session where final approval 
is given to the budget, which, because of changes made and agreed to during 
the various stages of study, is usually for a somewhat different amount than 
that originally submitted. As might be expected with a budget being reviewed 
by some 80 member delegations, many divergent opinions are expressed and 
emphasis is placed on a wide variety of items by the different members and 
groups. There is therefore a very careful and thorough scrutiny of the 
budget. 


A matter of considerable interest in relation to the budget is the new 
form in which it is presented for 19581. This change was approved at the 
eleventh session in 1957 on an experimental basis for two years. While it 
makes a detailed comparison with 1957 by section impracticable, it is con- 
sidered to have many technical advantages over the old form, which should 
simplify the accounting to some extent. 


During the twelfth session the Fifth Committee gave more than the usual 
amount of attention to the public information activities of the United Nations 
with the result that a group of six experts is to be set up to undertake an 
objective study of the work of the Department of Public Information and to 
appraise and report on the effectiveness of its results. The countries designa- 
ted to nominate experts to this group were Egypt, India, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States and Uruguay. 


_ Provision was made in the 1958 budget for a small group of staff to 
review the administrative and financial aspects of the activities of the several 
United Nations offices in various parts of the world. 


Another matter which received special attention at the twelfth session 
was the planning of meetings and conferences of the United Nations. A 
resolution deciding to set up a fixed pattern of conferences from January 1, 
1958 for a period of five years and to hold conferences and meetings in most 
cases at the headquarters of the bodies concerned was adopted on 
December 13, 1957. It is expected that this will result in a more rational 
and economical use being made of the resources of the United Nations. 


An item of sufficient importance to attract considerable discussion at the 
twelfth session was that of the substantial increase in the production of 
documentation which had been taking place for several years and which 
reached a record peak in 1957. By resolution, the General Assembly re- 
quested the Secretary-General to continue his efforts to present documents 
as concisely as possible, and to set as a target for 1958 a reduction of 25 
per cent from the 1957 volume. 


As a further means of reducing costs through increased efficiency, it was 
agreed at the twelfth session to establish a small staff in the office of the 


ets to strengthen control over branch offices and missions of the United 
ations. 


In the field of capital and maintenance costs it was also agreed that 
the Secretary-General would develop a long-range plan for capital improve- 
ments including estimates of costs and that this plan would be examined at 


1See Appendix V for the 1957 Budget and Appendix VI for the 1958 Budget in the new form. 
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the thirteenth session. By this means it is hoped to avoid the need for urgent 
measures to meet unexpected costs. 


The drain on the Working Capital Fund of $22.00 million has been so 
heavy during May, June and July each year, that the Secretary-General found 
it necessary to seek some way of preventing a complete exhaustion of the 
Fund during this period as has happened in the past. This Fund provides the 
Secretariat with the necessary cash to meet regular expenditures during the 
first several months of each year pending receipt of the annual budgetary 
assessments from members. The suggestion made by the Secretary-General 
was to have September 1 substituted for July 1 as the due date for the annual 
payment of $2.00 million to the United States for the repayment of the 
Headquarters loan. This is the loan made by the United States at the time 
the present Headquarters building was constructed in New York. A 
resolution was adopted authorizing the Secretary-General to conclude an 
agreement with the United States modifying the original agreement as indi- 
cated above. 


Scale of Assessments 


Members of the United Nations contribute to the expenses of the budget 
on a scale determined by the General Assembly on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Contributions and the Fifth (Administrative and Budget- 
ary) Committee. With the admission of new members the scale of assess- 
ments is reviewed and adjusted. The eleventh session (1956-57) had, 
however, deferred until the twelfth session a decision on the scale of assess- 
ments for 1958 for the six new members admitted in 1957. It was under- 
stood also that the United States would request a review at the twelfth 
session of the principles of assessment. 


The principles governing the scale of assessments therefore received 
careful study by the Fifth Committee at the twelfth session. A resolution 
(1137 (XII)) was adopted which provided that in principle the maximum 
contribution to be paid by any member was not to exceed 30 per cent of the 
total; that the percentage contributions of the new members for 1956 and 
1957 should constitute miscellaneous income but for 1958 should be in- 
corporated into the scale of assessments by the application of pro rata re- 
ductions of the percentage contributions of all members except those assessed 
at the minimum rate; and that during the three-year period 1959-61 further 
steps be taken to reduce the share of the largest contributor. The maximum 
percentage contribution has thus successively been reduced from 39.89 per 
cent in 1946 and 33.33 per cent in 1948 to the projected 30 per cent. The 
rate set for Canada for 1958 is 3.09 per cent reduced from 3.15 per cent. 


In the debate on this question the United States took the position that 
capacity to pay was not the sole criterion for assessing the highest contributor 
but that the Assembly had established that size of membership and the 
sovereign equality of member states were also important factors. The 
successive reductions in percentages with the increase in membership, it was 
argued, confirmed these factors. A number of countries considered that 
capacity to pay was the principal criterion and that a reduction of the per- 
centage of the highest contributor (the United States) would increase the 
burdens of countries with lower per capita incomes. A compromise was 
worked out, in which Canada was a co-sponsor, whereby a pro rata reduction 
was provided in the assessment of members as a result of the admission of 
new members. 
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Extra-Budgetary Funds 


The four programmes coming under the above heading, together with 
Canada’s contributions to them for 1956, 1957 and 1958, are as follows: 


1956 LoS, 19584 

U.N. Children’s Fund $ 650,000 §$ 650,000 $ 650,000 
U.N. Expanded Programme 

of Technical Assistance 1,800,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 
U.N. Relief and Works 

Agency for Palestine 

Refugees in the Near East? 500,000 750,0008 500,000 
U.N. Refugee Fund 125,000 200,000 200,000 


$3,075,000 $3,600,000 $3,350,000 


On February 27, 1957, during the eleventh session of the General 
Assembly, it was agreed that for receiving voluntary pledges to U.N. Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) and 
U.N. Refugee Fund (UNREF), an ad hoc Committee of the whole Seen, 
would be convened during the twelfth session. 


When the Fifth Committee considered the report of the Negotiating 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds it expressed the opinion that this new 
pledging procedure seemed to be more satisfactory than the old, and well 
worth continuing, although no significant increase in contributions had 
resulted. On the recommendations of the Negotiating Committee and of the 
Fifth Committee, the General Assembly passed a resolution providing for 
the convening of another ad hoc pledging conference of the whole Assembly 
at the thirteenth session of the Assembly in 1958, and for the continuance of 
the Negotiating Committee at its present strength of ten members, to serve 
from the end of the twelfth session to the close of the thirteenth session. 
Canada is a member of this Negotiating Committee. States which are not 
members of the United Nations, but are members of one or more of the 
Specialized Agencies, are invited to attend meetings of the ad hoc Committee 
for the purpose of announcing their pledges to the two refugee programmes. 


At the eleventh session of the General Assembly opposition was raised 
to including the Children’s Fund and the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance in the joint pledging meetings of the ad hoc Committee of the 
whole. Consequently the pledging for these two funds is carried on as before, 
as separate programmes. 


Administration 
Joint Staff Pension Fund 


During the twelfth session the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) was added to the membership of the Fund, bringing to eight the 
total number of member organizations. They are the United Nations, ILO, 
FAO, UNESCO, WHO, ICAO, WMO and IAEA. The total active member- 
ship in the Fund on September 30, 1956 was 9,328, while 367 were receiv- 
ing benefits as of that date. 


The Fund once more showed substantial gains for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1956. The principal of the Fund increased by $8.52 million, 


1These 1958 contributions are subject to the appropriation of the funds by Parliament. 


2A further amount of $1.50 million was provided in the 1957-58 fiscal year for the purchase of flour to be given 
to this Agency. 


The 1957 contribution of $750,000 was for a period of 18 months. 
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from $51.74 million to $60.26 million. The increase represented the excess 
of all income (including contributions) over all expenditures (including 
benefits paid). The three major items in the total income for the year of 
$10.42 million were contributions by staff $2.91 million, contributions by 
participating organizations $5.82 million, and investment income $1.41 
million. 


Under the Regulations of the Joint Staff Pension Fund, the Joint Staff 
Pension Board is required to make actuarial valuations of the Fund at stated 
intervals (at least every three years) and to make proposals to the General 
Assembly and to member organizations for any action to be taken as a 
result of the valuations. Such a valuation was made by the Board as of 
September 30, 1956. 


Several amendments to the Regulations were proposed by the Pension 
Board as a result of their valuation, reviewed and reported on by the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, considered by the 
Fifth Committee and voted on by the General Assembly. 


Among the amendments approved by the General Assembly, effective 
January 1, 1958, were the following: 


(a) That the annual retirement benefit payable monthly to a participant 
who reaches the age of sixty shall be equal to one-fifty-fifth of his 
final average remuneration multiplied by the number of years of 
his contributory service not exceeding thirty years. The retirement 
benefit was formerly based on one-sixtieth of the average remunera- 
tion for each year of contributory service. 


(b) An increase in death benefits for widows, whereby they will receive 
either $750 per annum or twice the determined benefit they would 
be entitled to under the former regulation, whichever is the smaller. 


(c) An increase in the rate of regular interest used in all actuarial 
calculations from 22 per cent to 3 per cent. This was to bring the 
rate used for calculating purposes closer to the actual yield on the 
investment of the Fund’s assets which had reached 3.48 per cent 
by early 1957. 


(d) The addition of a new supplementary article whereby every full- 
time member of the staff of each member organization whose con- 
tract of employment is for at least one year and less than five years 
and who is not eligible as a regular participant, will enjoy “associate 
participation”, providing limited coverage for death and disability. 
The rate of contribution for this associate participation was set 
at 42 per cent of pensionable remuneration and is to be paid 
entirely by the member organizations. 


Salary, Allowance and Benefits System 


In a group of organizations such as the United Nations and its Special- 
ized Agencies with large staffs located in various parts of the world, it is 
inevitable that personnel matters must receive constant and careful attention 
and that many problems, some rather complex, should arise at frequent 
intervals. 


On December 13, 1955, the General Assembly established a Salary 
Review Committee consisting of experts from eleven countries. ‘This 
Committee made an exhaustive study of the many problems and submitted a 
comprehensive report. This report received very careful attention at the 
eleventh session in 1956-57, and on February 27, 1957, the General 
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Assembly adopted a resolution instructing the Secretary-General to imple- 
ment many improvements in pay, dependency allowances and other related 
items. 

With only eleven years experience, it is also to be expected that adjust- 
ments and refinements in the areas of salary, allowances and benefits must 
be made on the basis of that experience, and that the need for this will 
continue for some time to come. One such adjustment agreed to at the 
twelfth session was to add two further increments at $10,540 and $10,920, 
at two-yearly intervals, to staff in the Second Officer level who have remained 
in that level for at least five years and who are, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary-General, qualified for promotion. 


Another matter which received attention at the twelfth session was a 
clarification of the definition of dependency. This was achieved by an 
appropriate amendment in Staff Regulations and is to be examined further 
after the benefit of a full year’s experience of its application. 


Studies are continuing on the extension of the general service category 
for staff and the machinery necessary for dealing with certain pay and per- 
sonnel problems. Reports on these studies are expected to be ready for 
consideration at the thirteenth session. 


A subject of interest and concern to United Nations members is the 
question of the geographical distribution of the staff of the Secretariat. The 
Charter refers to this important matter in Article 101 which reads: “The 
paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and in the determina- 
tion of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing the highest 
standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 
to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible”. As a guide to establishing this geographical basis the scale of 
assessments for member countries has been generally accepted although it 
has never been established by resolution. Whatever the distribution 
is at any particular time, the Secretary-General is restricted in bringing about 
rapid changes, partly by reason of the fact that most of the staff are employed 
on a career basis and partly because turnover is comparatively small. 

Some countries make claims for greater representation on the basis that 
population should be taken into account. Some also feel that the geographi- 
cal basis is of equal importance to that of standards of efficiency. 


The outcome of lengthy discussions on this subject at the twelfth session 
was the adoption of a resolution expressing appreciation of the action already 
taken by the Secretary-General regarding changes in the geographical dis- 
tribution of staff and requesting him when making future appointments, at 
all levels, to continue his efforts to ensure the fullest possible conformity to 
recommendations to this end made in the past. Related to geographical 
distribution is the question of the breakdown of the Secretariat into the two 
categories of career staff and fixed term staff. An objective set at the 
1956-57 eleventh session was 20 per cent of the total to be fixed term. This 
has never been reached but efforts are being made in that direction. 


The powers of the Secretary-General in the matter of staff dismissals, 
which are defined in the Staff Regulations, receive careful attention when 
staff matters are under review.. In this same general field the function and 
authority of the United Nations Administrative Tribunal come up for con- 
sideration from time to time. This body hears complaints from staff who 
feel they have been aggrieved through unjust dismissal or related action, and 
has the duty of awarding compensation when it finds in favour of the 
complainant. 
1See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, p. 112. 
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The International Court of Justice 


The International Court of Justice is the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations. It functions in accordance with a statute which forms an 
integral part of the United Nations Charter. ‘The International Court was 
constituted in 1945 as successor to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which was established under the auspices of the League of Nations 
in 1921. All members of the United Nations are ipso facto parties to the 
Statute of the Court. In addition, Switzerland, San Marino, Liechtenstein 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, although not members of the United 
Nations, are parties to the Statute. 


Elections 


The Court consists of fifteen judges chosen from a list of persons of high 
legal qualifications nominated by national groups in all countries which are 
parties to the Statute. In order to be elected a judge must obtain a majority 
of votes in both the Security Council and the General Assembly acting inde- 
pendently of each other. According to the Statute of the Court, its members 
are to be chosen “regardless of their nationality” but the “main forms of 
civilization”, and “principal legal systems of the world” are to be represented. 
Judges are elected to the Court for a period of nine years at the conclusion 
of which they are eligible for re-election for a similar term. 


At the twelfth session of the General Assembly, elections were held to 
fill vacancies to be created by the expiration, on February 5, 1958, of the 
term of office of five judges. Three judges were re-elected for another term: 
Mr. A. H. Badawi of Egypt; Mr. M. B. Winiarski of Poland; and Mr. V. K. 
W. Koo of China. Elected to the Court for the first time were Sir Percy 
Spender of Australia and Mr. J. Spiropoulos of Greece. Mr. John E. Read 
of Canada, who was a member of the Court from 1946 until the expiration 
of his current term of office on February 5, 1958, did not seek re-election. 


Cases 


During the period under review, the International Court had under con- 
sideration more contentious cases than during any other year since its in- 
ception. Of the following eight cases before the Court in 1957, no final 
decisions have as yet been handed down in cases numbered 2 to 8: 


(1) France v. Norway (Norwegian Loans Case) 


On July 6, 1955, France instituted proceedings against Norway concern- 
ing the payment of certain loans issued in France. On July 6, 1957, the 
Court, by a majority of twelve votes to three, found that it was without 
jurisdiction to adjudicate upon the dispute. 


(2) Portugal v. India 


On December 22, 1955, Portugal filed an application before the Court 
concerning a right of passage which it claims over Indian territory between 
the Portugese territory of Daman and the enclaved territories of Dudra and 
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Nagar-Aveli as well as between each of the two last-mentioned territories. 
On November 26, 1957, the Court issued a Judgment dismissing, by a large 
majority, four objections made by India to the jurisdiction of the Court and 
postponing a consideration of two other objections made by India to the 
Court’s jurisdiction until it deals with the merits of the dispute. 


(3) The Netherlands v. Sweden 


On July 9, 1957, the Netherlands instituted proceedings against Sweden 
in the matter of the guardianship of an infant. 


(4) Switzerland v. the United States 


On October 1, 1957, Switzerland filed an application against the United 
States by which the Court was asked to declare that the United States was 
under an obligation to restore certain assets to Interhandel, a company 
registered in Switzerland, and to provide certain interim measures for the 
protection of the property pending a final decision on the merits of the case. 
On October 24, the Court handed down an order which provided that, in 
the light of information furnished to the Court, there was no need to indicate 
interim measures of protection. 


(5) (6) and (7). Israel v. Bulgaria, the United States v. Bulgaria, the 
United Kingdom v. Bulgaria 


On October 9, 1957, Israel filed an application against Bulgaria re- 
garding the destruction, on July 27, 1955, by Bulgarian anti-aircraft defence 
forces, of an aircraft belonging to El Al Israel Air-Lines Ltd. On October 
24 and November 19, the United States and United Kingdom instituted 
proceedings against Bulgaria with regard to damages suffered by the nationals 
of each country who were passengers on the destroyed aircraft. 


(8) Belgium v. the Netherlands 


On November 26, 1957, a Special Agreement concluded between 
Belgium and the Netherlands on March 7, 1957, was referred to the Court. 
By the terms of this Agreement the Court was requested to determine 
whether the sovereignty over certain parcels of land belongs to Belgium or 
the Netherlands. . 


International Law Commission 


The International Law Commission held its ninth session at the 
European Office of the United Nations, in Geneva, from April 23 to June 28, 
1957. The Commission dealt with the subjects of state responsibility, 
arbitral procedure and diplomatic intercourse and immunities. A majority 
of the Commission’s meetings at this session were devoted to drawing up 37 
draft articles and commentaries on diplomatic privileges and immunities. 
These articles, covering such topics as diplomatic intercourse in general, 
mission premises and archives, personal privileges and immunities and 
termination of the functions of a diplomatic agent, have now been circulated 
to the member states of the United Nations for comments. In the light of 
these comments, the articles will again be examined by the International Law 
Commission at its tenth session in 1958 and, as subsequently revised, will be 
submitted to the General Assembly for consideration by the Legal Committee. 


At the twelfth session of the General Assembly, the Legal Committee 
considered briefly the International Law Commission’s Report! containing 
the draft articles on diplomatic privileges and immunities. The discussion 
concerned various draft articles and such general subjects as relations between 
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states and international organizations, the laws relating to “ad hoc diplomacy” 
and the relationship between the rules governing diplomatic intercourse and 
immunities and those relating to consular intercourse and immunities. 


The Question of Defining Aggression 


The question of defining aggression has been before the General Assem- 
bly since 1950 when the subject was first introduced by the Soviet Union. 
Originally discussed in the International Law Commission which was unable 
to agree upon a definition, the question was thereafter studied by the Legal 
Committee of the General Assembly and by two special committees set up 
in 19531 and 19562, neither of which were able to agree on any one 
definition of the term. 


At the twelfth session another attempt to agree on a definition was made 
by the Legal Committee. While during the course of the six weeks debate 
over fifty-five delegations participated, only two formal definitions of aggres- 
sion were submitted, one by the Soviet Union and the other jointly by Iran 
and Panama. The Soviet bloc and several Middle Eastern, Asian and Latin- 
American states argued strongly that the adoption of a definition was both 
desirable and possible. However, even the advocates of a definition were 
unable to agree on such fundamental questions as whether a definition should 
be limited to armed aggression or should include “economic” and “ideologi- 
cal” aggression, or whether it should name as an aggressor that country 
which first commits a stated act. Several European delegations were in 
favour of the Committee concentrating their efforts not on defining aggres- 
sion but the term “armed attack” in relation to the right of self-defence 
provided for in Article 51 of the Charter. Other delegations were either 
opposed to a definition of aggression (for example, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and Brazil) or were sceptical about whether a really satisfactory 
definition could be agreed upon. In the latter group were a number of 
Commonwealth countries (Canada, United Kingdom, New Zealand, India 
and Pakistan), as well as several European and Latin American states. These 
delegations considered that it was not possible in the present international 
situation to reach agreement on a satisfactory definition of aggression and 
that, in any case, a definition would not necessarily be of assistance to the 
organs of the United Nations in the performance of their functions of settling 
disputes and restoring international peace. In fact, by the end of the debate, 
it appeared that many delegates in favour of defining aggression had come to 
accept the view that the possibility of a definition being agreed upon was 
intimately connected with the international political situation. 


The Canadian Representative in the Sixth Committee pointed out that 
as the record of discussion on the question of the definition of aggression 
testified to wide and seemingly irreconcilable disagreement on whether and 
how aggression should be defined, his Delegation concluded that the attempt 
to attain agreement on this matter should, for the time being, at any rate, 
be set aside. Even if it were possible to reach agreement on a definition, 
his Delegation had serious doubts as to whether it might help further the aims 
of the Charter, particularly in view of the fact that a definition might limit the 
discretion of the competent United Nations organs to determine the existence 
of aggression in the light of all the circumstances surrounding a particular 
case. 


As it became evident during the course of the debate that it would 
not be possible to reach an agreement on a definition, several proposals were 


1See Canada and the United Nations 1954-55, p. 105. 
2See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, pp. 120-121. 
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put forward for postponing the discussion of the item. Thus it was proposed 
that the 1956 Special Committee on aggression be reconstituted and asked 
to attempt once more to draw up a definition of aggression, reporting back 
their results to the fourteenth session of the General Assembly. A proposal 
was also put forward to place the item on the agenda of the fourteenth session, 
without reconstituting the 1956 Special Committee. However, as neither 
of these proposals found sufficient support to be adopted, the majority of 
the Legal Committee agreed upon a somewhat different approach to the prob- 
lem, which had been proposed jointly by the United States, six Latin Ameri- 
can countries and the Philippines. The resolution sponsored by these eight 
countries and adopted by the Legal Committee called for the establishment 
of a committee, composed of member states, the representatives of which 
had served on the General Committee of the most recent regular session of 
the General Assembly, which would study the views of members (to be com- 
municated to the Secretary-General), for the purpose of determining at what 
time not earlier than the fourteenth session it would be appropriate for the 
General Assembly to consider once again the question of a definition. This 
resolution of the Legal Committee was subsequently adopted by the General 
Assembly by a vote of 42 in favour (including Canada), 24 against with 15 
abstentions. 


The Draft Code of Offences 


The General Assembly, at its first session in 1946, adopted a resolution 
affirming the principles contained in the Charter and Judgment of the Nurem- 
berg Tribunal. At the following session of the General Assembly, the 
formulation of these principles was entrusted to the International Law Com- 
mission, which was also requested to prepare a draft code of offences against 
the peace and security of mankind. The International Law Commission 
submitted to the General Assembly at its fifth session in 1950, its formulation 
of the Nuremberg principles, comprising seven basic propositions concern- 
ing international crimes and the personal responsibility of individuals who 
commit them!. Two drafts of a code of offences were prepared by the 
Commission, the first of which was submitted to the General Assembly in 
19512 and the second, which was a revised version of the earlier draft 
prepared after comments had been received from governments, was submitted 
to the Assembly in 19548, The basic offence in the draft code is that of 
aggression and many acts which the Commission considered to constitute 
aggression are also listed as separate offences in the Code. 


At its ninth session, the General Assembly, recognizing the close rela- 
tionship between the question of defining aggression and of a draft code of 
offences, adopted a resolution, co-sponsored by Canada, which postponed the 
question of defining aggression until a special committee, established at that 
session to draft a definition of aggression* had reported to the General 
Assembly. 


The draft code of offences was again considered by the Legal Committee 
at its twelfth session, but the debate did not touch upon the substantive pro- 
visions of the code. It seemed generally agreed that while it might be 
theoretically possible to dissociate the draft code from the question of 
defining aggression, any attempt to proceed with the code must almost in- 
evitably involve a consideration of many of the basic problems arising in 
connection with the definition of aggression. The Committee considered 


1See Canada and the United Nations 1950, pp. 139-141. 
2See Canada and the United Nations 1951-52, p. 133. 

3See Canada and the United Nations 1954-55, pp. 106-7. 
4See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, pp. 120-121. 
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that in view of the decision taken by the Assembly at its ninth session linking 
together the two questions, and of the fact that the item concerning aggression 
was again postponed at the twelfth session, the attempt to establish a draft 
code should also be postponed until such time as the Assembly takes up once 
more the question of defining aggression. The General Assembly, by an 
‘almost unanimous vote (74 in favour, including Canada, 1 against, with 3 
abstentions) adopted a resolution to this effect. 


International Crimimal Jurisdiction 


In 1948 the General Assembly requested the International Law Com- 
mission to study the desirability and possibility of establishing an international 
judicial organ for the trial of persons charged with genocide or other crimes 
over which jurisdiction would be conferred by international agreements. 
Subsequently two special committees were set up by the General Assembly, 
the first to draw up a draft statute of an international criminal jurisdiction}, 
and the second to explore the implications of establishing a court and meth- 
ods by which this might be accomplished. ‘The reports of these committees 
were examined by the General Assembly in 1952 and again in 19542; on 
the latter occasion the General Assembly decided to postpone the question 
of an international criminal jurisdiction until it took up the report of a special 
committee established in 1954, to study the question of defining aggression®. 
The Canadian view, as expressed at the time, was that it would not be prac- 
ticable, during a period of international tension, to establish an international 
criminal court. 


The subject was taken up again at the twelfth session of the General 
Assembly. During the course of a very brief debate in the Legal Committee, 
it was generally agreed that as the Committee had again postponed considera- 
tion of the draft code of offences, which, to a large extent would be the law 
which the proposed court would apply, it would be logical, particularly in 
view of the Assembly’s decision in 1954 linking together the questions of an 
international criminal court, draft code of offences and a definition of 
aggression, to postpone also the question of establishing an international 
judicial organ. The General Assembly therefore decided by an almost 
unanimous vote (74 in favour, including Canada, 2 against with 4 absten- 
tions), that the question of an international criminal jurisdiction be deferred 
until such time as it takes up again the questions of defining aggression and 
of a draft code of offences. 


Interpretation of Voting Procedures in the General Assembly 


The Fourth Committee, in connection with its consideration of the 
subject of information transmitted from non-self-governing territories under 
article 73(e) of the Charter, requested the Legal Committee to give an opin- 
ion on the voting majority that is applicable to resolutions of the General 
Assembly on matters concerning non-self-governing territories. This request 
involved an analysis of Article 18, paragraphs two and three, of the Charter*. 


1See Canada and the United Nations 1951-52, p. 135. 

2See Canada and the United Nations 1954-55, p. 107 

8See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, pp. 120-121 
4Article 18, paragraphs 2 and 3 read as follows: 


2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important questions shall be made by a two-thirds majority of the 
members present and voting. These questions sha!l include: recommendations with respect to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, the election of the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council, the election of the members of the Economic and Social Council, the election of members of the 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with paragraph 1(c) of Article 86, the admission of new Members to the 
United Nations, the suspension of the rights and privileges of membership, the expulsion of Members, 
questions relating to the operation of the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 


3. Decisions on other questions, including the determination of additional categories of questions to be 
decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be made by a majority of the members present and voting. 


O2 


The essential problem before the Legal Committee was whether the General 
Assembly could decide that a particular decision must be made by a two- 
thirds majority vote of the members, although involving a question not listed 
among the “important questions” in Article 18(2) and although no “additional 
category” concerning the question had been established by the General 
Assembly under Article 18(3). In past debates in the General Assembly 
the view had been put forward that the list of important questions contained 
in Article 18(2) was exhaustive and that hence the Assembly could not decide 
that a two-thirds majority vote was required for a particular question not 
contained in this list unless it first establishes an “‘additional category” pur- 
suant to Article 18(3). On the other hand, it had also been argued that 
under Article 18(2) the General Assembly was always free to require a two- 
thirds majority for a decision concerning a particular question which it 
considered important. In the debate on this question in the Legal Committee, 
discussion centred almost entirely on whether the Committee was competent 
to deal with the Fourth Committee’s request, and only a few delegates touched 
on the substance of the request. While the Legal Committee was debating 
the question and before most countries had participated in the debate, the 
agenda item under which the request by the Fourth Committee was made was 
disposed of by the General Assembly in plenary session. As a result, the 
discussion of the matter in the Legal Committee was closed, and the Com- 
mittee, by an almost unanimous vote, then resolved that, under these circum- 
stances, it was not opportune at the present session of the Assembly to give 
an opinion on the Fourth Committee’s request. 


The Structure of the 
United Nations 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


COMMISSION ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


SOCIAL 
COMMISSION 


COMMISSION ON 
THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


POPULATION 
COMMISSION 


COMMISSION ON 
NARCOTIC DRUGS 


COMMISSION ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMMODITY TRADE 


UN Presentation No. 112557 


96° 
Philippines (served 


during 1957 only) 


Serving until 
December 31, 1958: 


Appendix I 


Membership of the United Nations and 
other United Nations Bodies at 
December 14, 1957 


Colombia 
United Nations Iraq 
Afghanistan Italy Sweden 
Albania Japan Serving until 
Argentina Jordan December 31, 1959: 
Australia Laos Cane 
Austria Lebanon J eatieae ts 
Belgium Liberia Passe 
Bolivia Libya ferent 
pa pee es Economic and Social Council (3-year term) 
ulgaria alaya, . 2 : 
Brits Fédeeetion oF Serving until December B51 957: 
Byelorussian Mexico Argentina 
S.S.R Morocco China | 
Cambodia Nepal Dominican 
Canada Netherlands Republic 
Ceylon New Zealand Egypt 
Chile Nicaragua France 
China Norway Netherlands 
Colombia Pakistan Serving until December 31, 1958: 
Costa Rica Panama Brazil 
Cuba Paraguay Canada 
Czechoslovakia Peru Greece 
Denmark Philippines Indonesia 
Dominican Poland United States 
Republic Portugal Yugoslavia 
Ecuador Romania Serving until . 
Egypt Saudi Arabia : anes ca ee aa 
El Salvador Spain Mexico 
Ethiopia Sudan Pakistan 
Finland Sweden Poland 
France Syria USSR 
Ghana Thailand United Kingdom 
elise Tee Serving until December 31, 1960: 
Haiti Ukrainian S.S.R. Chile 
Honduras Union of China 
Hungary South Africa Costa Rica 
Iceland U.S.S.R. France 
India United Kingdom Netherlands 
Indonesia United States Sudan 
ee ae Trusteeship Council 
Teena Yemen Administering Trust Territories: 
Israel Yugoslavia Australia 
Belgium 
Security Council France 
Permanent ae zens 
HEE United Kingdom 
China United States 
France : Permanent Members of the Trusteeship 
Union of Soviet Council not Administering Trust 
Socialist Territories: 
Republics Grin 
United Kingdom USSR 


United States 


Non-Permanent 
Members 


Elective Members (3-year term): 
Serving until December 31, 1958: 


Syria 
(2-year term) Burma 
Serving until Guatemala 
December 31, 1957: Serving until December 31, 1959: 
Australia Haiti 
Cuba India 


International Court of Justice 


The Court consists of fifteen judges 
elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council, proceeding inde- 
pendently. They serve nine years and 
are eligible for re-election. To pro- 
vide for rotation, however, the Statute 
of the Court states that of the members 
elected at the first election, the terms 
of office of five judges should expire 
at the end of three years, and the 
terms of five more at the end of six 
years. The judges who were to serve 
the initial three and six-year periods 
were chosen by lot. The terms of 
office began on the date of the first 
election, February 6, 1946. The present 
judges of the Court, with the year their 
term of office ends, are as follows: 
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Appendix II 


Principal Meetings of the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies, March 9, 1957 to 
December 14, 1957 and Canadian repre- 
sentation at the resumed eleventh session 
and twelfth regular session of the 
General Assembly 


General Assembly 


Resumed eleventh session, New York. 
September 10-14, 1957. Representative: 
Dr. R. A. MacKay, Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Canada to the United 
Nations. 

Twelfth regular session, New York. 
September 17-December 14, 1957. Rep- 
resentatives: Chairman of the Delegation: 
Hon. S. E. Smith, 3,4 Secretary of State 


for External Affairs; Vice-Chairman: 
End of Mr. W. B. Nesbitt, M.P., Parliamentary 


Judge term Assistant to the Prime Minister; Dr. R. 
i A. MacKay, Permanent Representative of 
Green H. Hackworth, President, Canada to the United Nations; Mrs. H. S. 
of the United States ree Pen 1961 Quart; Mr. F. E. Lennard, M.P.; Alter- 
Abdel Hamid Badawi, nate Representatives: Mr. H. O. White, 
Vice-President, of Egypt ........ 1967 M.P.; Mr. T. Ricard, M.P.4; Mr. E. M. 
Helge Klaestad, of Norway ........ 1961 Reid; Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Under-Secretary of State for External 
of Pakistan ~ sieleiarsiale.sisiaiejelsialsisicleisss pesteeeess 1961 Affairs; Mr. E. Benjamin Rogers, Am- 
Feodor Ivanovich Kozhevnikov, bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
Lt UVES WORSE ee eee 1961 tiary to Peru; Mr. D. Jung, M.P. 
E. C. Armand-Ugon, of Uruguay 1961 
L. Pac cne Quintana, Syn Economic and Social Council 
José a Gucore: oe ae Twenty-third session, New York, April 
of El Salvador ....c.cccccccseseeee 1964 16-May 2, 1957. 
Twenty-fourth session, Geneva, July 2- 
Jules Basdevant, of France ........ 1964 
Roberto Cordova, of Mexico .... 1964 SA paee inn sian, Nee 
tirind Unica’ Kingdom aa 1964 York, December 10 and 13, 1957. 
SS eae 1967 Trsteship Counel 
Wellington Koo, of China ........ 1967 Nineteenth session, New York, March 14- 
Bohdan Winiarski, of Poland ...... 1967 May: 15301957. 
Jean Spiropoulos, of Greece ........ 1967 Twentieth session, New York, May 20- 


JulvVel zai oo0. 
Seventh special session, New York, Sep- 


: sectan! 
Disarmament Commission tember 12-20, 1957. 


Permanent Non-Permanent ; AAG 
Members2 Members for the Food and Agriculture Organization 

nada year under review Ninth session of the Conference, Rome, 
China Australia November 2-22, 1957. 
France Colombia Twenty-sixth session of the Council, 
Union of Soviet Cuba ‘Madrid, June 2-16, 1957. 

Resiblies Phitippines International Atomic Energy Agency 
United Kingdom Sweden First General Conference, Vienna, Octo- 
United States ber 1-23, 1957. 


1This Commission was established on January 11, 1952 by the General Assembly to function under and report 
to the Security Council. See Canada and the United Nations 1951-52, Appendix 5, pp. 157-158. A change in the 
composition of the Commission, to take effect January 1, 1958, was recommended at the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly and a resolution to this effect was adopted which called for the expansion of the Commission 
by fourteen members. For details see article on disarmament pp. 5-8 

2The Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission is composed of Representatives of five countries: Canada, 
France, U.S.S.R., U.K. and U.S.A. 

8The Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister, served as Chairman of the Delegation ez officio during his 
presence at the session. 


4In the absence of the!Secretary of State for External Aftairs, Mr. Ricard served as Representative. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Development, International Monetary Fund, Cultural Organization 


International Finance Corporation The Conference is held every second year 
Annual Meetings, Washington, September and will meet in Paris in November 1958. 
ON Pad he pond 
: eo Meds igh Universal Postal Union 
International Civil Aviation Organization Fourteenth Universal Postal Congress, 
The eleventh session of the Assembly will Ottawa, August 14-October 3, 1957. 


be held in Montreal, on May 20, 1958. 
World Health Organization 


International Labour Organization 
Tenth World Health Assembly, Geneva, 


Fortieth session of the General Confer- 
ence, Geneva, June 5-27, 1957. aioe Tay HRN 
International Telecommunication Union World Meteorological Organization 
The Third Plenipotentiary Conference The Congress is held every fourth year 
will be held in Geneva, in October, 1959. and will meet again in 1959. 


Appendix III 


Non-Governmental Organizations in Consultative Status 
with the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 


Category Al 


International Chamber of Commerce 

international Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
International Co-operative Alliance 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
International Organisation of Employers 
Inter-Parliamentary Union 

World Federation of Trade Unions 

World Federation of United Nations Associations 
World Veterans Federation 


Category B2 


Agudas Israel World Organization 

All India Women’s Conference (India) 

All Pakistan Women’s Association (Pakistan) 

Anti-Slavery Society, The (United Kingdom) 

CARE (Co-operative for American Remittances to Everywhere, Inc.) (United States 


of America) 1 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (United States of America) 


Catholic International Union for Social Service 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America (United States of America) 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, The 
Confédération internationale du crédit populaire 
Consultative Council of Jewish Organizations 
Co-ordinating Board of Jewish Organizations 

Friends World Committee for Consultation 

Howard League for Penal Reform (United Kingdom) 
Indian Council of World Affairs (India) 

Inter-American Council of Commerce and Production 
Inter-American Federation of Automobile Clubs 


1Organizations in category A are those which have a basic interest in most of the activities of ECOSOC and are 
closely linked with the economic or social life of the areas which they represent. For a detailed account of the 
consultative relationships of non-governmental organizations with ECOSOC see ECOSOC Official Records 
E/1661, April 19, 1950. hi 
2Organizations in category B are those which have a special competence in, and are concerned specifically with, 
only a few of the fields of activity of ECOSOC. 
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Inter-American Press Association 
Inter-American Statistical Institute 


International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 
International 


Abolitionist Federation 

African Institute 

Air Transport Association 

Alliance of Women—Equal Rights, Equal Responsibilities 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges 
Association of Penal Law 

Association of Schools of Social Work 
Automobile Federation 

Bar Association 

Bureau for the Suppression of Traffic in Persons 
Catholic Child Bureau 

Catholic Migration Commission 

Catholic Press Union 

Commission against Concentration Camp Practices 
Commission of Jurists 

Commission on Irrigation and Drainage 
Committee of Scientific Management 

Committee of the Red Cross 

Conference of Catholic Charities 

Conference of Social Work 

Congresses for Modern Architecture 
Co-operative Women’s Guild 

Council for Building Research, Studies and Documentation 
Council of Women 

Criminal Police Organization 

Federation for Housing and Town Planning 
Federation for the Rights of Man 

Federation “Amies de la jeune fille” 

Federation of Business and Professional Women 
Federation of Journalists 

Federation 
Federation of Settlements 

Federation of University Women 

Federation of Women Lawyers 

Fiscal Association 

Institute of Administrative Sciences 

Institute of Public Finance 

Islamic Economic Organization 

Labour Assistance 

Law Association, The 

League for the Rights of man, The c 
Movement for Fraternal Union Among Races and Peoples 
Organization for Standardization 

Road Federation 

Road Transport Union 

Social Service 

Society for Criminology 

Society for the Welfare of Cripples 

Society of Social Defence 

Statistical Institute 

Thrift Institute 

Touring Alliance 

Union for Child Welfare 
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International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources 
International Union for Inland Navigation 

International Union for the Scientific Study of Population 
International Union of Architects 

International Union of Family Organizations 

International Union of Local Authorities 

International Union of Marine Insurance 

International Union of Official Travel Organizations 

International Union of Producers and Distributors of Electric Power 
International Union of Public Transport 

International Union of Railways 

International Union of Socialist Youth 

Junior Chamber International 

League of Red Cross Societies 

Liaison Committtee of Women’s International Organizations 

Lions International—The International Association of Lions Clubs 
National Association of Manufacturers (United States of America) 
Nouvelles équipes internationales—Union des démocrates chrétiens 
Pan Pacific South-East Asia Women’s Association 

Pax Romana—International Catholic Movement for Intellectual and Cultural Affairs 
Pax Romana—International Movement of Catholic Students 
Rotary International 

Salvation Army, The 

Société belge d’études et d’expansion (Belgium) 

Society of Comparative Legislation (France) 

South American Petroleum Institute 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 

World Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations 

World Assembly of Youth 

World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
World Council for the Welfare of the Blind 

World Federation of Catholic Young Women and Girls 

World Jewish Congress 

World Movement of Mothers 

World Power Conference 

World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 

World Union for Progressive Judaism 

World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations 

World Young Women’s Christian Association 

Young Christian Workers 


The total number of organizations listed above is 121; of these, 10 are in category A 
and 111 in category B. ‘The organizations are all international unless otherwise indicated. 
In addition, 179 organizations are on the Register! of the Secretary-General for ad hoc 
consultations. 


1See Report of ECOSOC, Supplement No. 3(A/3613) 1957, pp. 86-87, for a list of non-governmental organizations 
on the Register of the Secretary-General. 
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Appendix IV 


Regular Administrative Budgets of the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies! and Canadian Assessments 


Administrative Budgets Canadian Assessments 
1956 | 1957 1958 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
Organization 
(Appropriations) (Net) 
(Gross) 

(In Thousands of United States Dollars)? 
United Nations........ 50,509 53,175 55,062 1,596 1,581 1,601 
RTS oe occ o n.c. ws 0.6 0 6,600 6,800 8,500 278 306 339 
ES DIAS Aaa Sra 3,439 3,660 3,505 134 133 iy 
OD seo ree 7,488 FEAlE: 8,074 268 Zi) 269 
MISO RS oso vs Sc o's 0 « 1,698 1,487 Eeioe 58 41 42 
SS Cree 117319 11,651 11,744 291 312 319 
Se ae 412 407 543 12 13 15 
OSM ea 10,779 12,910 14,412 321 383 426 
RRC Me niece sci fos ee 6s 399 425 425 10 10 10 
A eee — -- 4,089 _ — 123 
PCV CA Gee ren ots 92,643 98,232 108,166 2,974 3,036 3,271 


1Exclusive of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary Fund, 
whose operations are financially self-sustaining. 

*Because the budgets of most organizations are expressed in United States dollars all the amounts in the table are 
shown in that currency for purposes of comparison. 


Section 
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Ze 
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Appendix V 


Budget Appropriations of the United Nations 
for the Financial Year 1957 


The General Assembly, commissions and committees 
The Security Council, commissions and committees ....................00.0005. 
The Economic and Social Council, commissions and committees ........ 
(a) Permanent Central Opium Board and Drug Supervisory Body .. 
(b) GReszional economics COminissions |. eee ce ee eee 
The Trusteeship Council, commissions and committees 
Special missions and related activities 
(a) United Nations Field Service 
Offices tof) the Secretary-Grenera le: 2g ee ee 
(a) Office of Under-Secretaries without Department ................00000000.... 
Department of Political and Security Council Affairs 
(a) Secretariat of the Military Staff Committee 
Department of Economic andgsocial Ailairsn, (yee 


Department of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self- 
Governing sVErritories? See. ee ee. eee eee 


Department of Public Information 
Department of Conference Services 
(a) Library 
Office ‘of: General Services. oye vat eee ee eae eee eee 
Temporary assistance and consultants 
Travel of staff 


COMMON SST AL COSTS rte rere ees ete te aetna ater ea eee 


COMMON “SCTVICES Rye eet rete ee taco or Sine eae eae Ay ea 
PETMANENt CEQUIDEICOLe F.rrteeees cara ee ees el ene ee ee 


United Nations Office at Geneva (excluding direct costs, chapter III, 
joint secretariat of the Permanent Central Opium Board and 
thes Drug -Stpervisorys Body) 8)... see eee eee 

Chapter III, joint secretariat of the Permanent Central Opium Board 
ands DrucesupervisOLry BOdV2 scc7e ee ieee ee 


Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees ............ 
Information Centres (exclusive of the Geneva Information Centre) 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East .. 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Latin America ............ 
Special payments under annex I, paragraph 2, of the Staff Regulations 
HLOSpitality. | a: Siseeeseidsccsstans ey cbiciedprematceuge meee eee nee ee ee ee 


Contractual printing (excluding chapter I, article (v), permanent 
Central Opium Board and Drug Supervisory Body) .................... 


Chapter I, article (v), Permanent Central Opium Board and Drug 
Supervisory < Body: aks hee se ee ee ee 


Technical Assistance Administration 
Economic development 
SOCIAL, Activities rey ras gage ee 
(a) Human rights activities 
Public: jadministration yy season er ee eee eee 
Transfer of the assets of the League of Nations to the United Nations 
Amortization of the Headquarters construction loan ..............ccceeeee 
Joint Staff Pension Board and United Nations Staff Pension 
COMMiIttee ye rae ae ci Loerie ee ee emcee Cea 
The International Court of Justice 
Less General Reduction 


Dollars 
(US) 
738,200 
215,500 
140,500 

29,400 
77,500 
50,000 

2,047,200 
780,700 

2,308,200 
234,400 
619,800 
107,500 

3,593,600 


822,500 
2,484,500 
6,944,000 

534,400 
3,264,000 

730,000 
1,190,000 
4,208,500 
4,168,500 

272,600 


5,534,700 


70,200 
862,800 
1,206,500 
1,452,800 
1,499,300 
50,000 
20,000 


1,423,625 


eel. 
386,700 
479,400 
925,000 
55,000 
300,000 
649,500 
2,000,000 


142,200 


652,700 
(107,200) 


53,174,700 


Section 


— 
. 


| eee cone cee come ce ed —_—_ —_— 
SNIAARY NES OPN AMNAYWH 


NN Re 
= 5 0 
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Appendix VI 


Budget Appropriations of the United Nations 
for the Financial Year 1958 


Travel of representatives, members of commissions and committees .... 
DpecialeMeernes PAnGCOMICTENCES we oss kat ny cure nant eerie creer, 
OAT COMO LM UA TICLLOLS Mic eee pre RON Lt Bene ci tik tes, ak meee Ce LS Jy! 
BovelalanlssionSealGereiategmaCtiViticsmes.1., ais) eam kere mec Ree 
RDC SIN ALIODS AICI“ OCLVICE by a heme ee ten ne eet...) een creer ye 
AL aTICSRATORWACCSA ere oo Mee, visi, sc Benes nak Bia emcee dear eanaeeeeahine 
PECUTIOL CSLall eCOS LS Meet Pi, cote els Oe ok mie FI a es MES MEA cere acta 
THe NRO 0) ea CT ies Ue. . ee Beret. se MO Seer a 21 Smear a ane em 
CBIR LEN TG te cody RRR ea eon a eb enn ES SE CARNE a an ee 


(a) Payments under annex I, paragraphs 2 and 3, 
CPL Dem ot me OLA L ONS a. armen sore tmael ln Roker ca timettc tee a ee ayecs igin 


Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees ............ 
Permanent Central Opium Board and Drug Supervisory Body ............ 


Joint Staff Pension Board and United Nations Staff 
Pension we COMMIS sae ee ett ee ee TS Se eA ee 


TB OAC DCO SES or Meter ee oe ee lon ot ane satis eas canard ee aseaes saa etitis oe 
Printing sstationel ya ands OLaLy tSUDDUES =. ee ..:.c.4:. eee eee 
Beer tel) (MECC UTPILILCLIL © Wrraeedmns petteo tc a aiken eae vies actor Gace Ree eee 
Sec iilicMeASSIstAnCey ACININIStEATION Pests Whois cs0sn ics cet eee een as 
BOOT Tee, V Gl OPIN Cl) Laer ian coer, ee IEE, on dc atest te einai 
PSC MAC ULV ILIES cece teense Ae Gee, oe tee SA acres Scfatcsan sed agseaume tae Ree 
PMMPETITIN ATL MLIP tS gACtIVILlOSare wry ern erase A ice nee ka ieee sn cote eae 
Barts TMA CITING ISLE ALION Gime re eres ie, MB ay fad can ch ene agvcg soe ae ae 
RSENS ARG EI en UL Bi a ale VR oe SOT toe, ER ae RC Re eR 
Poem Ole Natio UAL COUL OLA TISUICC Ma 4 meer tice eae en thee 


Dollars 
(US) 
638,800 

2,250,000 
53,000 
2,082,900 
893,600 
27,685,250 
5,830,000 
1,422,200 
20,000 


65,000 
739,700 
99,200 


134,600 
5,026,100 
2,169,900 

507,000 

386,700 

479,400 

925,000 

55,000 

300,000 
2,649,500 

650,000 


55,062,850 
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Appendix VII 


Percentage Scale of Contributions to the United Nations and Certain 


Specialized Agencies for Fourteen Contributing Countries 
Fiscal Year 1957 


United 

Nations | FAO | ICAO! ILO | UNESCO | WHO!t!} WMO! 
United States of America...| 33.33 BO 33633 25.00 31.30 29. 96M i539 
USS Reaere  ocieein 13.96 — — 10.00 13rkt 9.86 6.10 
United Kingdom e..see 1 e 181 10.87 9.67 10.44 HOS 9.34 55 
TANCE peeeee es cna ee oe a eee 5.70 7.91 7.40 6.18 535 5.59 4.13 
Ghitige ect oe eerie Serene 5.14 — .67 3.04 4.83 S312 
German Federal Republic — 5.85 4.53 4.35 3.94 Spe / 4.31 
Ganadact. eee ee eee 3.15 4.61 4.20 3.60 2.93 BHI 2.42 
livdias. A: pees eee eee 2:97 4.13 2.87 3.38 2.79 3.01 2.87 
Ttalyeek iGo ce ane eee 2.08 2.88 253 2.48 1.95 2.01 Zool 
JADA ero e. ise sect ees 1.97 2D 2.53 2.00 1.84 1.80 2.60 
Ukraintadis. so. ho eee 1.85 — — 1.00 1.74 1.30 1.53 
Australiana a. ce ee 1.65 229 2.40 1.92 155 1.69 2.06 
Poland yee see crane ene 1.56 — 1.67 1.24 1.46 1.23 1.16 
Belouin osha een 127 7S 153 1.42 1.19 25 1.52 

Fiscal Year 1958 
United States of America Soto 33.33 33.33 25.00 31.30 Cee is? 
USS Re ee ieee 13.62 — — 10.00 1311 10.89 6.16 
United Kingdom:seeeser 7.62 10.42 9.67 10.24 O53 Tire) 5.80 
France weccion denne eee D500 7.60 7.40 6.14 5:35 D215 Aly 
Chinadeee ec sere tee 5.01 — .67 2.04 4.83 4.752} 2.90 
German Federal Republic... — 6:15 fA oye) 4.35 3.94 S45 4.35 
Candda nse Ae ace ee 3.09 4.20 4.20 3.56 2193 2.91 23 
Indiaicatye lc cee ee 2.90 3.96 26h 3535 2.79 2.70 2.90 
Italy eee ce eee 2.03 2.78 2253 2.45 1.95 1.84 2.54 
Japanseutes eee. ee eee 1.92 2.01 2-33 2.00 1.84 1.70 2.63 
Ukrainiaies.o. koe ee 1.80 — — 1.00 1.74 1.42 1.54 
AUStralia een oe ue ee 1.61 2-20 2.40 1.90 e535 1n5 2.08 
Poland sas ot eens aes 152 — 1.67 1.24 1.46 1.24 1.18 
Belorimimeeprer. fo cen atc 1.24 1.70 153 ae 1.19 fein 1.54 
| 


1Assessment rate is based on a unit scale but for comparison purposes these have been worked out to the closest 


percentage. 


2China no longer considers itself a member of WHO but is still regarded as a member of the Organization. 


Appendix VIII 


United Nations Documents 


Printed documents of the United Nations 
may be obtained in Canada at the following 
addresses: Agents: The Ryerson Press, 299 
Queen St. W., Toronto; Sub-Agents: Book 
Room Ltd., Chronicle Building, Halifax; 
McGill University Bookstore, Montreal; 
Magasin des Etudiants de l'Université de 
Montréal, Montreal; University of Mani- 
toba Bookstore, Winnipeg; University of 
Toronto Press and Bookstore, Toronto; Uni- 
versity of British Columbia Bookstore, 
Vancouver. 


Mimeographed United Nations docu- 
ments are available to the general public 


by annual subscription from the United 
Nations Secretariat, New York; and to 
university staffs and students, teachers, 
libraries and non-governmental organiza- 
tions from the United Nations Department 
of Public Information, New York. 


Complete sets of United Nations docu- 
ments may also be consulted at the follow- 
ing centres in Canada: 


University of Alberta (English printed 
documents ). 


University of British Columbia (English 
printed and mimeographed documents). 


Provincial Library of Manitoba (English 
printed and mimeographed documents). 
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University of Toronto (English printed 
and mimeographed documents). 


Library of Parliament, Ottawa (English 
and French printed documents; also 
English and French mimeographed 
documents). 


McGill University (English printed docu- 
ments). 


Laval University (French printed docu- 
ments). 


Dalhousie University (English printed 
documents). 


University of Montreal (French printed 
and mimeographed documents). 


University of New Brunswick (English 
printed documents). 


Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto (English printed and 
mimeographed documents). 


The United Nations Association in 
Canada, 237 Queen Street, Ottawa, opera- 
tes an unofficial United Nations informa- 
tion service. Introductory material on the 
United Nations is sent, free of charge, on 
request; questions about the United Nations 
are answered; and pamphlets of general 
interest are sold. Price lists enumerating 
the publications available can be obtained 
on request. 


Appendix IX 
Publications of the Department of External Affairs 


The following is a list of publications relating to the United Nations and Specialized 


Agencies issued by the Department of External Affairs during the period reviewed by this 
work of reference: 


1. 


Canada and the United Nations 1956-1957, 132 pp.; Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; 
50 cents. (Editions for the years 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951-52, 1952-53, 
1953-54 and 1954-55 are still available from the Queen’s Printer at 50 cents each 
although the English edition for 1946 and the French edition for 1954-55 are out of 
print.) 


Statements and Speeches 


(Obtainable from the Information Division, 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa.) 


57/25 Searching for Peace in Palestine. Address by Mr. L. B. Pearson in Montreal. 

57/26. The Present Position of the United Nations. Address by Mr. L. B. Pearson 
to Women’s Canadian Club, Saint John, N.B., April 4, 1957. 

57/27 The United Nations, the Middle East and Canadian Foreign Policy. Address 
by Mr. Pearson to Men’s and Women’s Canadian Clubs, Halifax, April 5, 1957. 

57/31 Statement on Hungary by Dr. MacKay in the UN General Assembly, Septem- 
eral 2291957, 

57/33 Canada and the United Nations—Statement by Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker in the 
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FOREWORD 


The activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies during 
1958 and the part played in them by Canada are reviewed in the following 
pages. I hope that the reader will find, as I do, much reason for encour- 
agement and hope in the record which is presented here. 


In the United Nations we find a mirror of our times. There are occasions 
when the picture may seem to recall the primitive morality of a previous age 
when civilizations and peoples could afford to work out their problems alone, 
and isolation could be practical international politics. Yet it would be mis- 
taken to allow such an impression to blur the achievements of the Organ- 
ization or to overshadow its purpose of bringing into being the single world 
society which the growing interdependence of nations in our modern age 
demands. 


The United Nations cannot do more nor move more quickly than its 
members will permit. Nevertheless, the record of recent years has shown 
that the United Nations has effective means of its own for drawing its 
membership into greater co-operative effort. It can organize significant moral 
pressure by providing the means for the creation and expression of inter- 
national opinion. By requiring the governments of the world to consult 
together at regular and frequent intervals, it provides both the opportunity 
and the necessary facilities for fruitful negotiation. Its procedures are 
available to any member state which may feel its security threatened by 
the actions of another state. Through the process of its debates, it can 
assist in defining problems which are at issue and in making clear the 
respective positions and interests of the parties concerned. Whenever its 
resources are utilized to deal with dangerous problems, the United Nations 
provides the whole of its membership with opportunities to encourage and 
contribute to the search for peaceful solutions. 


The United Nations is already operating over wide areas of human 
activity. Demands arise on all sides for expansion of its functions, and it 
is increasing in many ways the scope and effectiveness of its efforts. This 
was particularly so during 1958 with regard to activities both of the United 
Nations and of the Specialized Agencies in the economic, social and cultural 
fields, and in the encouragement of respect for human rights. This work, while 
not directly related to grave political and security problems, must be in the 
long run a significant factor in the improvement of the conditions which give 
rise to international conflict. 


lil 


iV 


In all of this diverse and widespread activity there remains for us the 
opportunity as well as the obligation to contribute as best we can towards 
increasing the effectiveness of the United Nations as an instrument of human 
progress and towards strengthening the complex structure of international 
co-operation which it is in the process of creating. 


AMM 


Secretary of State 
for External Affairs 


Ottawa, July 6, 1959. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Administrative Committee on Co-ordination 
International Telephone Consultative Committee 
International Radio Consultative Committee 
International Telegraph Consultative Committee 
International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Committee 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
Economic Commission for Africa 

Economic Commission for Europe 

Economic Commission for Latin America 

Economic and Social Council 

Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance 

Food and Agriculture Organization 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

International Atomic Energy Agency 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
International Civil Aviation Organization 

International Finance Corporation 

International Labour Organization 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
International Monetary Fund 

International Trade Organization 

International Telecommunication Union 

Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
Organization for Trade Co-operation 

United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 


United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea 


United Nations Emergency Force 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 

United Nations Children’s Fund 

United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 

United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 

United Nations Refugee Fund 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East 


United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 
United Nations Technical Assistance Board 

United Nations Technical Assistance Committee 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
Universal Postal Union 

World Health Organization 

World Meteorological Organization 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present volume, the twelfth in the Canada 
and the United Nations series, reports on the 
thirteenth session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, held from September 16 to December 
14, 1958, and on other activities of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies during the 
calendar year 1958. The agenda of the thirteenth 
session will be found in Appendix I. 
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I 
GENERAL SURVEY 


In the course of the year under review the activities of the United 
Nations continued to demonstrate the essential role which this Organization 
is capable of playing as an instrument for international co-operation. There 
remain limits to the effectiveness and authority of the United Nations, 
arising out of the sovereign equality of its member states and from prevailing 
antagonisms and tensions which affect international relations within as well 
as outside of the United Nations. It remains unrealistic to expect that at this 
stage the membership of the United Nations will accord to the Organization 
such responsibility and authority that the United Nations could, within the 
foreseeable future, achieve constructive and final solutions to all the problems 
which now threaten international peace and security. Nevertheless, by re- 
quiring its members to consult together at regular intervals, by providing 
the opportunity and the facilities for fruitful negotiation, and by bringing to 
bear the overwhelming interest of its membership in the promotion of peace 
and well-being, the United Nations is making a continuing and effective con- 
tribution to the improvement of international relations and human welfare 
generally. 


One of the chief accomplishments of the Organization during 1958 was 
the successful intervention of the Security Council in the political situation 
of the Middle East. In June the Council was called upon to consider the 
complaint of Lebanon concerning intervention in its internal affairs by the 
United Arab Republic. In accordance with a formal decision of the Council, 
an observation group (UNOGIL) was sent to Lebanon with a view to en- 
suring that there was no illegal infiltration of personnel or arms across the 
Lebanese borders. Canada, which as a member of the Security Council had 
put forward this plan, was called upon, with a number of other countries, 
to provide officers for the new United Nations body. The Canadian con- 
tribution eventually rose to 78 out of a total of 591 officers and men from 
19 countries. UNOGIL wound up its activities some five months later having 
made a significant contribution towards tranquillity in the area throughout 
the critical events of the summer. 


On July 14 the situation in the Middle East had been further disturbed 
by a sudden and violent revolution in Iraq, which led to the overthrow of the 
monarchy, the proclamation of a republic, and Iraq’s withdrawal from the 
newly-formed Arab Union. In the following days, at the urgent request of 
the Governments of Lebanon and Jordan, the United States landed forces in 
Lebanon and the United Kingdom in Jordan, to assist the local governments 
to preserve their territorial integrity and political independence, pending 
United Nations action which would achieve this end. 


An emergency special session of the General Assembly was summoned 
on August 8, 1958, to consider urgently these developments, in accordance 
with a resolution submitted to the Security Council by the United States. 
This session adopted unanimously a resolution presented by all the Arab 
members of the United Nations, which re-affirmed Arab League pledges of 
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mutual respect and non-interference, and requested the Secretary-General to 
make practical arrangements to help in upholding the Charter in relation 
to Lebanon and Jordan and thereby to facilitate United States and United 
Kingdom withdrawal. The resolution embodied, in slightly different form, 
most of the significant features of a resolution which Canada and six other 
countries had submitted earlier for the consideration of the Assembly, but 
which had not been voted on. 


The trend in the area was thereafter towards improvement. On Sep- 
tember 30, the Secretary-General was able to report to the thirteenth session 
of the General Assembly on the arrangements he had made for special 
United Nations representation in Jordan and elsewhere in the area in im- 
plementation of the August 21 resolution. On October 25 and November 
2 respectively, the last United States and United Kingdom forces left Lebanon 
and Jordan. 


On another matter concerning the Middle East the thirteenth session 
of the General Assembly decided, in accordance with a recommendation 
by General E. L. M. Burns of Canada, Commander of the force, to extend 
for a further year the operations of the United Nations Emergency Force, 
so that UNEF might continue its work of maintaining quiet and preventing 
frontier incidents on the Egyptian-Israeli armistice demarcation line. 
However, serious difficulties were met in the Assembly regarding the 
financing of the force. 


On October 15 the Secretary-General tabled in the Assembly a useful 
report on the experience derived from the operation of UNEF and the 
implications of possible standby arrangements for United Nations action 
to meet further emergencies. In this document Mr. Hammarskjold invited 
the Assembly to endorse a set of basic principles and rules that could 
provide a framework for further operations where the United Nations 
might be called on to intervene with military personnel. However, there 
was opposition from the U.S.S.R. and some other countries, and the 
Secretary-General advised the Assembly on November 5 that the United 
Nations should not take any action at the present time; he recommended 
that it should wait until it faced a concrete situation when the political 
issues involved in a United Nations field operation would have to be 
resolved. 


In consequence of the refusal of the U.S.S.R. at the end of 1957 to 
participate in negotiations in the United Nations Disarmament Commission 
or its Sub-Committee, negotiations which took place in 1958 on disar- 
mament subjects resulted from direct arrangements between the governments 
principally involved, although the services and facilities of the United Nations 
in Geneva were used for the conferences. Technical talks during July and 
August, in which Canadian scientists participated, resulted in an agreed 
report on the technical acceptability of a system for the detection and iden- 
tification of nuclear explosions. Political negotiations for the conclusion 
of a treaty on the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests and the estab- 
lishment of a control system opened on October 31, and after some encour- 
aging progress, were still going on by the end of the year. A technical 
meeting of experts from ten countries, including Canada, convened on 
November 10 to explore the practical aspects of safeguards against surprise 
attacks but adjourned without achieving any agreement. 


The discussion of disarmament questions at the thirteenth session 
of the General Assembly was lengthy and involved, occupying 27 meetings 
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of the First Committee. Four resolutions were adopted. Canada joined with 
sixteen other countries in sponsoring a resolution dealing with a number 
of aspects of the disarmament problems. Two other resolutions ex- 
pressed hopes of success for the prospective negotiations on nuclear tests 
and surprise attack, and were supported by Canada. The fourth resolution, 
deciding that for 1959 the Disarmament Commission should be composed 
of all the members of the United Nations, was adopted unanimously. The 
Assembly also decided to establish a Committee to study how outer space 
may be best utilized for peaceful purposes, but the Soviet Union disagreed 
with the composition of the Committee, and warned that it would not par- 
ticipate. A more encouraging achievement was the Assembly’s unanimous 
decision to continue the useful work of the Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation. 


The question of Hungary, Algeria and Cyprus were also considered 
by the thirteenth session. The Assembly again took no decision regarding 
the credentials of the Hungarian Representatives. It adopted a resolution 
denouncing the execution of Nagy and the Soviet policy of repression, and 
appointing Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand to represent the United 
Nations for the purpose of reporting on significant developments relating 
to the implementation of the Assembly’s resolutions on Hungary. On 
Algeria, a resolution presented by the Political Committee failed to receive 
in the Assembly the requisite two-thirds majority. As for Cyprus, the As- 
sembly expressed confidence that the parties would continue their efforts 
in order to reach a peaceful solution in accordance with the Charter. 


Probably the most significant accomplishments of the thirteenth 
session were in the economic and social fields. The debates demonstrated, 
in encouraging fashion, the desire of the greater part of the membership 
to achieve the extensive international collaboration and co-ordination of 
policies which present day circumstances require. Members which have 
lagged behind in the development of their economic and social potentialities 
continued to make clear their urgent desire to catch up, or at least to make 
rapid progress. For their part the more industrially developed members gave 
evidence of an increasing willingness to assist in this. A decision in which 
Canada took a particular interest was that approving arrangements for the 
Special Fund for economic development. The Fund, which was to begin 
operations in January 1959, will enable the United Nations to extend 
its activities to the border line between capital and technical assistance, 
and to participate in projects in fields such as resources surveys and 
housing. The Canadian Delegation contributed significantly to the dis- 
cussions and pledged, subject to the approval of Parliament, a contribution 
of $2 million for the first year of operation of the Special Fund, in addition to 
Canada’s contribution of $2 million to the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. Also of significance was the Assembly’s 
decision to make provision for an international administrative service whose 
members will work for the national governments of countries needing trained 
administrators, until these countries are able to create an adequate civil 
service from among their own peoples. 


The progressive development of dependent peoples towards self- 
government or independence continued to receive great attention and sym- 
pathy at the thirteenth session. The session was remarkable in that the 
administering authorities of five United Nations trust territories announced that 
these territories have now reached the stage in their political development 
where the granting of independence or self-government is foreseeable in the 
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next few years. These are the United Nations trust territories of the Cameroons 
under French and British administration, of Togoland under French admin- 
istration, of Somaliland under Italian administration, and of Western Samoa 
under New Zealand administration. The Assembly decided to reconvene on 
February 20, 1959, to consider the political future of the two trust territories 
of the Cameroons. In the case of the trust territory of Togoland, the Assembly 
was able to agree on arrangements for the abrogation of the trusteeship 
agreement with France when Togoland becomes independent in 1960. The 
Assembly welcomed into United Nations membership the newly-independent 
state of Guinea. It was also informed of the approaching independence of 
Nigeria on October 1, 1960. 


On the whole the events described in this general survey and in the 
following articles indicate that the United Nations’ record of progress during 
1958 was uneven. Although some of the Organization’s efforts at conciliation 
in the field of peace and security were not successful, at least they encouraged, 
in several cases, the search for peaceful solutions in other contexts. Despite 
existing difficulties, the Assembly continued to be available as an accepted 
and useful forum for negotiations and settlement of disputes between nations. 
The significant progress made during the year on questions in the social and 
economic fields and on questions related to the movement of dependent 
peoples towards control of their own affairs constituted one of the most 
encouraging features of the international scene. This progress gives reason to 
hope that continuing and patient effort through the United Nations towards 
solving the more important political problems may also meet with success 
in future, provided a sufficient number of member nations are prepared to 
display in this field the necessary spirit of conciliation and co-operation. 


Il 
POLITICAL AND SECURITY 


Disarmament 


Because of Soviet refusal to participate in the work of the Disarmament 
Commission either in its original composition or as expanded by resolution 
1150 (XII) of November 19, 1957, disarmament proceedings in 1958, apart 
from the General Assembly discussions and a Security Council debate on a 
related question, took place either outside the framework of the United 
Nations disarmament machinery entirely or with only an indirect and admin- 
istrative connection. 


The main series of exchanges have been: (a) correspondence from 
January to July between the Western powers and the Soviet Union concerning 
a possible summit conference, for the agenda of which both sides suggested 
certain disarmament questions; (b) technical discussions in Geneva in July 
and August to study ways of detecting violations of a possible agreement on 
the suspension of nuclear tests; (c) political discussions in Geneva, begun 
on October 31 and still continuing, among the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union, to negotiate an agreement for the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests and the actual establishment of an 
international control system; (d) the conference of experts in Geneva during 
November and December to study possible measures which might be helpful 
in preventing surprise attack; and (e) the disarmament debates in the General 
Assembly. 


Summit Conference Correspondence 


A Soviet communication on December 10, 1957, proposed for a summit 
conference agenda: (a) a ban on the use of nuclear weapons; (b) the sus- 
pension of nuclear tests for a period of 2-3 years; (c) an “atom-free” zone in 
central Europe; (d) after the establishment of confidence: (1) a cut in armed 
forces; (ii) complete prohibition of nuclear weapons; (iii) withdrawal of 
foreign troops from the NATO and Warsaw Pact countries, and (iv) the 
establishment of a system of collective security. On March 31 the Soviet 
Union announced the unilateral cessation of nuclear tests and called upon the 
United States and United Kingdom to follow suit; if they failed to do so, the 
Soviet Union would consider itself free to resume tests. In a memo of May 
6 the Soviet views on the agenda items were elaborated. In addition to the above 
topics, the memo dealt with the problems of outer space and safeguards 
against surprise attack. 


In the summit conference correspondence the Western powers adhered 
essentially to the four-power proposals of August 29, 1957*. However, they 
showed readiness to deal with certain aspects of these proposals at the summit 
and to that extent departed from the concept of a “package’’. In a three- 
power memo to Moscow on May 28 concerning the summit agenda, the 
disarmament topics included were: (a) measures to control production of 
fissionable materials for weapons and to reduce existing military stocks of 


*See Canada and the United Nations, 1957 p. 6 
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such materials; (b) linked with and conditional upon (a), the suspension of 
nuclear tests; (c) the reduction and limitation of conventional arms and man- 
power; (d) measures to guard against surprise attack; and (e) the use of outer 
space for peaceful purposes. 


Suspension of Nuclear Tests 


In response to proposals by the President of the United States, the Soviet 
Union agreed on May 9 to participate in a technical study on the means of 
control for supervising a suspension of nuclear tests. At the same time the 
Soviet Union sought a commitment in advance to agree in principle to sus- 
pend tests, in the event that there was technical agreement on the possibility 
of control. On July 1 experts from Canada, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States met in Geneva at the Palais des Nations with experts 
from the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Romania. By August 
21 they had reached agreed conclusions on the applicability of various 
methods of detecting nuclear explosions: (a) acoustic and hydro-acoustic 
techniques; (b) the collection and analysis of radio-active debris; (c) the 
registration of seismic waves; and (d) the registration of radio signals. There 
were agreed conclusions regarding the technical equipment to be used at the 
control posts and on the requirement for on-site inspection in cases of 
unidentified events which could be suspected of being nuclear explosions. 
There was agreement also that the network of control posts should include 
160-170 land-based posts and about 10 ships, and an agreement on their 
approximate location over the globe. 


On August 22, the President of the United States welcomed the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the experts’ talks. He stated the United States was 
ready to negotiate an agreement for the suspension of tests and the actual 
establishment of a control system, and offered to withhold testing for a year 
from the beginning of negotiations in order to facilitate those negotiations, 
if the Soviet Union would do likewise. He said the United States would be 
prepared to continue suspension on a year-by-year basis, subject to annual 
confirmation that the inspection system was working effectively, and that 
satisfactory progress was being made towards other measures of disarmament. 
He also proposed that negotiations begin on October 31. The United 
Kingdom issued a similar statement. 


The Prime Minister of Canada welcomed the United States and United 
Kingdom statements and gave assurances of Canadian co-operation. He 
also indicated that at the proper time Canada expected to put forward 
detailed views with respect to the location of control posts and the admin- 
istration of inspection teams within Canada. 


The Soviet Union accepted October 31 for the start of negotiations. 
The first four weeks were devoted to attempts by the Soviet Union to secure 
agreement to cease nuclear tests before beginning the discussion of the control 
system. However, by December 19 when the session recessed, agreement 
had been reached on the first four articles of a draft treaty. These concerned: 
(1) the broad undertakings to prohibit and refrain from nuclear testing; (2) 
the establishment of a control organization; (3) definition of the four main 
elements of the control organization; and (4) the composition of the control 
commission. 


Surprise Attack 


On April 18 the Soviet Union lodged a complaint against the 
United States in the Security Council, demanding that urgent measures be 
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taken by the Council to put an end to United States military aircraft armed 
with nuclear weapons flying in the direction of the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union, and maintaining that the policies followed by the United States 
Strategic Air Command constituted a danger to world peace (see page 31). 


The debate focused attention on the problem of surprise attack and the 
dangers of accidental war. Surprise attack had been on the “summit agenda” 
lists of both sides. On April 28 the United States again suggested that technical 
discussions be held. The Soviet Union dealt with the matter in communications 
dated May 9 and July 2. The latter suggested that appropriate expert re- 
presentatives of both sides meet for a joint study of the practical aspects 
of the problem. 


Subsequent correspondence led to agreement to meet in Geneva at the 
Palais des Nations beginning November 10, when experts from Canada, 
France, Italy, the United Kingdom andthe United States met with experts from 
the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania and Albania. The Con- 
ference held thirty meetings, the last of which was on December 18. Through- 
out the discussions the Soviet side attempted to secure the consideration of a 
number of political proposals relating to certain measures of disarmament 
which ostensibly were designed to reduce the danger of surprise attack. The 
Western side maintained that the conference was intended to examine 
measures of observation and inspection from the technical point of view. 


The two sides failed to agree on an agenda for the conference. How- 
ever, the Western side presented a series of explanatory documents illus- 
trating their proposed plan of work: (a) a survey of the relevant technical 
aspects of possible instruments of surprise attack; (b) a survey of techniques 
which would be effective in the observation and inspection of the instruments 
of surprise; (c) an illustrative outline of possible systems for observation and 
inpection of long-range aircraft; (d) a similar outline concerning ballistic 
missiles; (e) a similar paper concerning ground forces; and (f) an explanatory 
statement regarding factors involved in planning an integrated observation 
and inspection system. 


The proposals put forward by the other side included; (a) a draft 
recommendation for an undertaking not to carry out flights of aircraft with 
nuclear weapons over the territories of other states or over the open seas; 
(b) a proposal regarding the establishment of ground control posts, the taking 
of aerial photographs and the adoption of certain disarmament measures 
to reduce the danger of surprise attack (reduction by at least one-third of 
foreign armed forces in the European zone of control and the exclusion of 
nuclear rocket weapons from the two parts of Germany); and (c) a proposal 
regarding the tasks and functions of the ground control posts and aerial 
inspection. 


As stated in the final report of the conference, the meetings were helpful 
in clarifying for each side the views of the other. When the meetings were 
suspended, the participants agreed in expressing the hope that discussions on 
the problem of preventing surprise attacks would be resumed as early as 
possible. 


General Assembly 


The disarmament debate revolved around four items on the agenda: 
(a) “The question of disarmament” (agenda item 64), an item submitted by 
the Secretary-General, with a memorandum expressing his concern over the 
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by-passing of the United Nations on this subject, although welcoming the 
approach through technical discussions; (b) and (c), items proposed by the 
Soviet Union on the discontinuance of atomic and hydrogen weapons tests 
and on the reduction of the military budgets of the Soviet Union, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France by 10-15% and the use of part of 
the savings so effected for assistance to the under-developed countries 
(agenda items 70 and 72); and (d) appointment of members of the Dis- 
armament Commission (agenda item 19). 


The debate resulted in the adoption of four resolutions: (a) a resolution 
co-sponsored by 17 powers (including Canada) which set forth certain aspects 
of the Western position, adopted by a vote of 49 in favour, 9 against with 
22 abstentions; (b) an Indian-Yougoslav resolution expressing hope for 
agreement in the talks on surprise attack, adopted by a vote of 75 in favour, 
none against with 2 abstentions; (c) a resolution submitted by Austria, Japan 
and Sweden expressing hope for agreement in the political discussions on the 
discontinuance of nuclear tests, adopted by a vote of 55 in favour, 9 against 
with 12 abstentions; (d) an Indian-Yugoslav resolution setting up on an ad hoc 
basis for 1959 a disarmament commission of all. members of the United 
Nations, adopted by a vote of 75 in favour, none against with 3 abstentions. 


Five other draft resolutions were discussed and met varying fates: (a) 
a Soviet proposal for the unconditional cessation of nuclear tests was 
withdrawn; (b) a Soviet proposal concerning the reduction of military budgets 
was defeated; (c) an Arab-Asian-African proposal concerning the cessation of 
nuclear tests was defeated; (d) an Irish proposal to curtail the spread of nuclear 
weapons was withdrawn after a partial vote; and (e) a Mexican proposal for 
meetings of the nuclear powers with the First Committee Chairman to consider 
negotiating procedures was withdrawn. 


The discussion in the First Committee, which took place between October 
8 and November 4, was strongly affected by the imminence of the political 
negotiations on nuclear tests and of the technical talks on surprise attack. 
These two problems tended to be uppermost in the minds of most delegations, 
but there was a reluctance in the General Assembly to adopt recommendations 
which might appear to prejudge the issues. Thus, despite the pre-occupation 
of many delegations with nuclear tests, the Soviet Union did not succeed in 
marshalling support outside the Soviet bloc for its proposal for the un- 
conditional cessation of tests. 


The Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs expressed on 
October 20 his conviction of the inadvisability of passing a resolution on 
tests suspension with any support short of virtual unanimity. It was, he 
suggested, the Committee’s duty to seek common ground in the aims ex- 
pressed by each delegation, not to underline differences; there did appear 
to be agreement on the goal to be sought, namely, the discontinuance of 
nuclear tests. Mr. Smith continued by underlining the Western position that 
the indefinite continuation of test suspension should be conditional on 
progress towards general disarmament. Nuclear warfare is not an independent 
evil, he stated, and indeed the development and refinement of nuclear 
weapons had been themselves necessitated by the accumulation and threat- 
ening use of conventional armament by the Soviet Union and its allies, in 
the face of which the offer of the United States and the United Kingdom to 
suspend further testing under a separate and prior agreement was a coura- 
geous concession. But, while thus insisting on the importance of balanced 
disarmament, the Canadian Delegation recognized the need of proceeding 
by stages, and endorsed the suspension of nuclear tests as an initial measure. 
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Canada, he observed, did not make or possess nuclear weapons, and devoted 
its considerable atomic energy industry to peaceful uses. However, this 
country was linked defensively with powers who did possess nuclear weapons, 
and did not question their justification for so doing; the dilemma facing the 
nuclear powers should be recognized, and not treated as a miasma exorcisable 
by rhetoric. He joined the Foreign Minister of Ireland in emphasizing the 
danger involved in the indiscriminate release of nuclear weapons to countries 
not now possessing them, but rejected absolute prohibition of any such 
transfer. Mr. Smith concluded his remarks with a renewed plea for a practical 
approach to disarmament divorced from Utopian wishful-thinking, and 
expressed the satisfaction of the Canadian Government at the wide measure 
of basic agreement already evidenced in spite of obvious differences of ap- 
proach to the goals of disarmament. 


The Canadian Delegation’s hope that the differences between draft 
resolutions tabled could be bridged in a compromise resolution was widely 
shared. The sponsors of the 17-power draft resolution* showed a willingness 
to revise their text. The Soviet Delegation, however, remained adamant in 
its insistence on an isolated, unqualified, and perpetual ban on nuclear tests, 
and hope for unanimous support for a resolution had to be abandoned. The 
Arab-Asian-African group, which had proposed immediate suspension of 
tests pending agreement on controls, abstained from voting on the 17-power 
proposal in recognition of the spirit of concession shown by the sponsors. 


The final version of the resolution took into account the Secretary- 
General’s emphasis in his memorandum on the importance of the Geneva 
talks in leading towards progressive openness of information concerning 
technologies and armaments. It urged the parties in Geneva to make every 
effort towards the suspension of nuclear tests under effective international 
control, and enjoined them not to make further nuclear tests while these 
negotiations were in progress. It urged agreement at the surprise attack 
conference and expressed determination that recent initiatives, including the 
technical approach, should continue with a view to a balanced and effective 
world-wide system of disarmament. On the United Nations role the resolution 
confined itself to an offer of the services of the Secretary-General to the 
Geneva conferences, and requested that the records of the First Committee 
discussions on disarmament be transmitted to the participants in the two 
Geneva conferences. Finally, it reiterated the proposition that in due course 
funds made available by disarmament might contribute to the improvement 
of living conditions throughout the world, especially in the less developed 
countries. 


Effects of Atomic Radiation 


In accordance with the provisions of General Assembly resolutions 913 
(X) of December 3, 1955 the United Nations Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation* devoted its efforts during 1958 to producing 
a report (dated July 1) summarizing and evaluating the information it had 
collected concerning the effects of ionizing radiation on man and his envi- 
ronment. The Committee had earlier appointed working groups to draft 
sections of the report, which was largely prepared at the Committee’s fourth 
session, January 27 to February 28, 1958, and given final approval at the 


*Argentine, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Ecuador, Iran, Italy, Laos, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Thailand, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

*The Committee is composed of representatives of: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the United Arab Republic, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 
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fifth session, June 9-13. The report was based upon 213 reports received 
by the Committee from twenty-nine governments, five Specialized Agencies, 
the International Commission on Radiological Protection and the Inter- 
national Commission on Radiological Units and Measurements. 


The Committe unanimously agreed upon its report with the exception 
of one passage in its conclusions. There was general agreement that all steps 
designed to minimize irradiation of human populations would act to the 
benefit of human health. However, the majority of the Committee considered 
that effective control of sources of radiation involved national and inter- 
national decisions which lay outside the scope of its work. The Soviet 
Union, with the support of Czechoslovakia and the United Arab Republic, 
took the position that the data presented in the report enabled the Committee 
to draw the conclusion that there should be an immediate cessation of test 
explosions of nuclear weapons. 


The thirteenth session of the General Assembly had the above report 
on its agenda. In addition, pursuant to resolution 1147 (XII) of November 
14, 1957, it had for consideration a report from the Secretary-General on 
the question of strengthening and widening scientific activities in the field 
of the effects of atomic radiation (agenda item 25). 


When the First Committee considered these matters between December 
5 and 8 it had before it a draft resolution co-sponsored by Canada and 
eleven other members of the Scientific Committee* on which substantial 
agreement had been reached in advance with other members of the Assembly. 
In addition to commending the Scientific Committee for its valuable report, 
the draft resolution requested the Committee to continue its work and to 
report as appropriate, asked the Committee to consult with other agencies 
and organizations to ensure effective co-ordination, and called upon all 
concerned to assist the Committee by making available relevant reports 
and studies and by pursuing such investigations as might broaden world 
scientific knowledge in this sphere. This resolution was unanimously approved 
by the General Assembly on December 13. 


Peaceful Use of Outer Space 


The first proposals for ensuring that outer space would be used only 
for peaceful and scientific purposes were made by the United States in 
January 1957, during the debate on a series of disarmament measures 
before the General Assembly. The United States proposed that the testing 
of objects projected into outer space should be a matter for international 
participation, and should come under international inspection. When this 
concept was discussed in the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion a few months later, the Soviet Union responded by proposing that 
there be international control over guided rockets, to ensure that all types 
suitable for use as atomic and hydrogen weapons should be used exclusively 
for peaceful purposes, provided such control could be instituted simulta- 
neously with the elimination of atomic and hydrogen weapons from the 
armaments of states. The disarmament proposals presented to the Sub- 
Committee on August 29, 1957 by Canada, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States included a provision that, under the terms of a 
disarmament agreement, a technical committee should be established to 
study the design of an inspection system which would make it possible 


*Argentina, Australia, Belgium, France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the United Arab Republic, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 
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to assure that outer space would be used exclusively for peaceful and 
scientific purposes. A clause in similar terms was included in General 
Assembly resolution 1148 (XII) adopted on November 14, 1957. 


The Prime Minister of Canada, in a speech on February 8, 1958, urged 
that an international space agency be set up to ensure that jurisdiction in 
the matter would be vested in the United Nations. The agency would have 
inspection and control powers to police all operations in outer space and 
would ensure its use for scientific and peaceful purposes only. The Prime 
Minister also proposed that a declaration be made that all nations should 
have equal rights in outer space. 


On March 15, 1958, the Soviet Union requested the inscription on the 
agenda of the thirteenth session of the General Assembly of the item “The 
banning of the use of cosmic space for military purposes, the elimination 
of foreign bases on the territories of other countries and international co- 
Operation in the study of cosmic space”. The communication making the 
request included proposals for (a) a ban on the use of space for military 
purposes and pledges to launch rockets into space under an agreed inter- 
national programme; (b) the elimination of foreign military bases; (c) the 
establishment of international control over the two above measures; and 
(d) the establishment of a United Nations agency for international co- 
Operation in the study of cosmic space which could: (i) work out and 
supervise an international programme for launching rockets to study space; 
(ii) continue permanently the space research begun under the International 
Geophysical Year; (iii) provide a centre for the exchange of information; 
and (iv) co-ordinate and assist national programmes. 


On September 2 the United States requested the inclusion in the 
agenda of the item “Programmes for international co-operation in the field 
of outer space”. In an explanatory memorandum the United States took the 
position that peaceful use of outer space should be dealt with separately 
from its disarmament aspects and that a committee should be established 
to study specific steps which the General Assembly might take to promote 
international co-operation. 


The First Committee devoted fifteen meetings between November 11 
and 24 to the concurrent consideration of the United States and Soviet items 
(agenda item 60). Initially the Soviet Union submitted a draft resolution 
which in effect reproduced its proposals of March 15. With nineteen other 
delegations,’ including the United States, Canada co-sponsored a draft resolu- 
tion providing for the establishment of an ad hoc committee which would 
report to the fourteenth session on: (a) the activities and resources of the 
United Nations, its Specialized Agencies and other international bodies 
relating to the peaceful uses of outer space; (b) the area of international 
co-operation and programmes in the peaceful uses of outer space which 
could appropriately be undertaken under United Nations auspices; (c) the 
future United Nations organizational arrangements to facilitate international 
co-operation in this field; and (d) the nature of legal problems which may 
arise in the carrying out of programmes to explore outer space. In the course 
of the debate the Soviet Union revised its proposals to omit the clauses 
relating to disarmament and to provide that a preparatory group should 
draft a programme and rules for an international committee with functions 
similar to points (ii), (iii) and (iv) above in its proposal for an agency. 
1 Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Denmark, France, Guatemala, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Nepal, the Nether- 


lands, New Zealand, Sweden, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
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The twenty powers proposed that the ad hoc committee be composed 
of the following eighteen states: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Poland, 
Sweden, the Soviet Union, the United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. The Soviet Union proposed that the preparatory 
group should consist of Argentina, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Poland, 
Romania, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
Although agreement on the remaining aspects of the twenty-power draft 
resolution appeared to be attainable after its revision to include certain 
features of the Soviet draft, it was not possible to reach agreement on the 
question of membership. The twenty-power draft resolution, as revised, was 
then adopted by 54 votes to 9 with 18 abstentions on November 24. 


Further efforts were made to find agreement on the question of mem- 
bership of the ad hoc committee, but without success. The General Assembly 
then adopted the proposal transmitted by the First Committee by 53 votes 
to 9 with 19 abstentions on December 13. Shortly before the vote the 
Soviet Representative declared that the composition of the Committee would 
not ensure fruitful co-operation and that the Soviet Union would not par- 
ticipate in its work. 


A United Nations Peace Force—Standby Arrangements 


Repeated efforts since 1945 to establish a force capable of acting as 
the enforcement agency of United Nations decisions have failed. Similarly, 
attempts to develop even a modest para-military arm of the United Nations 
have been frustrated. The thirteenth session of the General Assembly 
witnessed a somewhat different approach to the problem of how to increase 
the effectiveness of the United Nations in maintaining or restoring inter- 
national peace. For the first time proposals did not centre on the estab- 
lishment of a force as such, or even on the earmarking of national units for 
service with a force. At this session emphasis was placed on the need for 
flexible planning to meet a variety of possible situations and on the importance 
of general agreement on certain basic principles which should govern the 
creation, composition, deployment and operation of whatever United Nations 
instrument might be created to deal with a specific situation (agenda item 65). 


In the introduction to the Annual Report of the Secretary-General on 
the Work of the Organization, submitted to the United Nations in June 1957, 
Mr. Hammarskjold wrote: “There is need for careful analysis and study of 
the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) experience in all its aspects 
in order to give the United Nations a sound foundation, should the Organ- 
ization wish to build an agreed standby plan for a United Nations Peace 
that could be activated on short notice in future emergencies to serve in 
similar ways. Steps have been taken for such a study to be undertaken in 
the Secretariat”. Through the following year this study proceeded and on 
October 9, 1958, the Secretary-General presented to the thirteenth session 
of the General Assembly a summary study which contained a condensed 
history of the various aspects of the operation of UNEF since its inception. 
Its concluding chapter, however, contained a summary of observations and 
principles which should, in the Secretary-General’s view, be borne in mind 
by members of the United Nations when considering any plans for United 
Nations action to meet future emergencies. 


The need for flexibility in the planning of standby arrangements was 
emphasized by the Canadian Representative (the Secretary of State for 
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External Affairs) at both the special emergency session of the General 
Assembly in August and at the thirteenth session in September. Attention 
was drawn to the necessity of considering not only UNEF experience but 
also that derived from such United Nations operations as the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine, the United Nations Observation 
Group in Lebanon and the United Nations Military Observers Group in 
India and Pakistan. This need was recognized by the Secretary-General in 
his report of the study made of UNEF experience. In it he observed that 
“in considering general standby arrangements of the kind envisaged in this 
report, a course should be followed which would afford a considerable 
degree of flexibility in approaching the varying needs that may arise”. 


When the Secretary-General’s Report was received by delegations to 
the thirteenth session, it was clear that many of them considered the impli- 
cations of some of the recommendations were so far reaching that discussion 
of his report at that session would be undesirable. Some delegations were 
flatly opposed to a debate on the matter. In the circumstances, therefore, 
the Secretary-General, in introducing his Report to the Special Political 
Committee concluded: “The political issues involved have to be resolved 
if and when the United Nations face a concrete situation in which the 
members wish to decide on a field operation by the United Nations of the 
kind considered here. That would also be the best time for a consideration 
of the principles that should apply in a particular case. In these circumstances 
I feel no need for the General Assembly to take any action at the present 
Ne 


The General Assembly took note of the Secretary-General’s report 
but made no observations on the section dealing with proposals for a 
standby force. 


The Middle East 


For the past decade, the Middle Eastern problem with which the 
United Nations has been chiefly concerned has been that of Arab-Israeli 
relations. In 1958, by contrast, the focus of international attention shifted 
for the first time to inter-Arab issues, as a result of the crisis which 
developed with respect to Lebanon, Jordan and Iraq during the middle of 
the year. New methods and new types of approach were devised by the 
United Nations to meet the situation, and by the end of 1958, in large measure 
as a result of the efforts of the Arab states themselves, the immediate 
inter-Arab problems had been solved. Certain tensions in the Arab world 
remained unresolved however, and no specific progress was made during the 
year towards a general Arab-Israeli settlement. United Nations efforts were 
nevertheless generally successful in preventing the various Arab-Israeli 
border incidents which occurred from developing into a dangerous cycle of 
increasing tension, such as that which preceded the 1956 crisis. 


The Lebanese and Jordanian Complaints 


The involvement of the United Nations in the major Middle East 
dispute of the year began on May 22, when the Government of Lebanon 
requested an urgent meeting of the Security Council to consider its complaint 
“in respect of a situation arising from the intervention of the United Arab 
Republic (U.A.R.) in the internal affairs of Lebanon, the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” It was stated that this intervention included the infiltration of armed 
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bands, the participation of U.A.R. nationals in acts of terrorism and rebellion 
against the established authorities, the supply of arms from Syria, and the 
waging of a violent radio and press campaign in the U.A.R. calling for the 
overthrow of the established authorities in Lebanon. The complaint was 
made some two weeks after the outbreak of widespread disorders in 
Lebanon, as a result of which a considerable proportion of Lebanese territory, 
including a district of the capital and many frontier areas, passed out of the 
control of the central government and into that of various opposition groups. 


Consideration of the Lebanese complaint by the Security Council was 
temporarily deferred in order to give the Arab League an opportunity to 
settle the dispute at the special meeting held in Bengazi for the purpose. 
The League, however, found itself unable to reach agreement, and the 
Council therefore began substantive discussion of the matter on June 6, 
hearing first a detailed exposition of the complaint by the Representative of 
Lebanon, and then a statement by the U.A.R. Representative rejecting 
categorically Lebanon’s assertion of U.A.R. interference in its affairs, and 
claiming that the Council was confronted with a purely internal Lebanese 
problem. Statements of concern by most members of the Council followed, 
and on June 10 the Representative of Sweden submitted a draft resolution 
of which the following was the main operative paragraph: 


“The Security Council . . . decides to despatch urgently 
an observation group to proceed to Lebanon so as to 
ensure that there is no illegal infiltration of personnel 
or supply of arms or other matériel across the Lebanese 
borders”. 


This resolution, which was in some respects a compromise between differing 
opinions concerning the validity of the Lebanese complaint, won the 
immediate support of most members of the Council. The Canadian Re- 
presentative said that it was axiomatic that the United Nations’ response 
to appeals from the smaller countries should be particularly sympathetic, 
and expressed the hope that the action proposed in the Swedish draft 
resolution could be taken swiftly and efficiently and that it would help to 
avert the spreading disorder in Lebanon, which might have dangerous 
implications not only for that country but for the area as a whole. The 
resolution was adopted on June 11 by 10 votes in favour, and none against, 
with the Soviet Union abstaining. 


The Secretary-General took immediate steps to establish the new United 
Nations body, known as the “United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon” 
(UNOGIL), which was to consist of three members (a former President of 
Ecuador, an Indian diplomat and the Norwegian Air Force commander) 
assisted by a staff of military observers and other personnel. The first 
observers reached Beirut within 24 hours of the passing of the resolution, 
and reconnaissance operations began on the morning of June 13. On June 17 
the Canadian Government announced that it had agreed, in response to an 
urgent appeal from the Secretary-General, to supply ten observers from 
Canada for UNOGIL, and the build-up of the Group’s observer strength 
from Canada and other countries proceeded rapidly. UNOGIL’s first report, 
submitted on July 3, outlined its problems and methods of observation, 
reviewed the difficulties encountered in penetrating opposition-held territory, 
and indicated that it had not been possible to establish where the arms so 
far seen by the observers had been acquired, or whether any of the armed 
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men observed had infiltrated from outside*. The Lebanese Government, 
however, in written comments dated July 8 on the report, expressed the 
view that the information in the report substantiated the charge that the 
infiltration of armed men and smuggling of arms was a reality. 


Early on the morning of July 14 came a sudden new development — 
a revolution in Baghdad which resulted in the swift overthrow of the Iraqi 
government and monarchy. The Lebanese crisis at once took on far wider 
proportions. Within a few hours the President of Lebanon directed to the 
United States “an urgent plea”, in President Eisenhower’s words, “that some 
United States forces be stationed in Lebanon to help maintain security and 
to evidence the concern of the United States for the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Lebanon”, and next day, July 15, United States marines began 
to land in Lebanon. The Security Council met on the morning of the 
landings, in response to an urgent request from the United States Repre- 
sentative, who informed the Council that United States troops had been 
despatched to Lebanon, as he said, “for the sole purpose of helping the 
Government of Lebanon, at its request, in its efforts to stabilize the situation 
brought on by the threats from outside, until such time as the United Nations 
can take the steps necessary to protect the independence and _ political 
integrity of Lebanon”. In the debate which followed on July 15 and 16, 
firm support was voiced for the position of the United States by the United 
Kingdom, France, and other members of the Council. The Canadian 
Representative said that, in the Canadian view, there was no reason why the 
United States action should not be considered as complementary to the 
mission which the United Nations had already inaugurated, and added that 
it was clear that the rights of states and the rights of persons were 
threatened by the violent disturbances shaking the area; if United States 
intervention, at the request of the duly established government of Lebanon, 
could check the disorders and enable the United Nations to help the 
Lebanese people to find political rather than military solutions to their 
troubles, it would, he believed, serve the purposes of the United Nations. 
Opposition to the United States move was expressed by the Soviet Union 
and also by the United Arab Republic. The Representative of Japan stated 
that his government had misgivings concerning the circumstances which 
made the landing of United States forces necessary, and the Swedish 
Representative expressed the opinion that the proper course might be to 
suspend UNOGIL’s activities, the conditions of which, he argued, had been 
substantially altered by the United States action. 


On July 16 the Secretary-General communicated to the Security 
Council a report indicating that on the previous day UNOGIL had completed 
the task of obtaining full freedom of access to all sections of the Lebanese 
frontier, and plans for a considerable expansion of UNOGIL’s activities 
were also outlined. 


Then on July 17 came news of the despatch of a force of United 
Kingdom troops to Jordan, in response to an urgent appeal by King Hussein 
for military assistance to forestall what he stated was an imminent attempt 
by the United Arab Republic to create internal disorder and overthrow 
his regime. On the same day, the Representative of the Jordanian Govern- 
ment submitted an urgent complaint to the Security Council regarding 
interference by the United Arab Republic in its domestic affairs. In a 
*The texts of this and other United Nations documents on UNOGIL during the period June 16 to July 
17 were reproduced as appendices in the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (No. 1) of the 


Standing Committe on External Affairs of the Canadian House of Commons (issue covering 
meetings of June 12, July 29 and July 30). 
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statement on the complaint the United Kingdom Representative on the 
Council made it clear that United Kingdom forces would remain only until 
the Security Council had itself taken the measures necessary to maintain 
peace and security in the area. The Canadian Representative made no 
statement, but the Prime Minister indicated in the House of Commons that 
afternoon that Canada appreciated the United Kingdom had no alternative 
but to act as it had done, and that Canada would support “any resolution 
which would meet those United Nations aspects which...have been an 
important element in the United Kingdom decision to intervene ...”. 


Debate continued on July 18 in the Council but there was no 
agreement on any of the three draft resolutions which had been submitted 
to it: a United States draft resolution inviting UNOGIL to continue to 
develop its activities and calling for consultations with member states 
regarding additional United Nations measures for Lebanon, “including the 
contribution and use of contingents” —- vetoed by the Soviet Union, with 
9 votes in favour and 1 abstention (Sweden); a U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
calling upon the United States and United Kingdom to “cease armed inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of the Arab states” and withdraw their 
troops immediately — rejected by 8 votes against to 1 in favour (the U.S.S.R.), 
with 2 abstentions (Japan and Sweden); and a Swedish draft resolution 
requesting the Secretary-General to suspend the activities of UNOGIL — 
rejected by 9 votes against to 2 in favour (Sweden and U.S.S.R.). On July 
21 and 22, the Council held further discussions on a Japanese draft resolution 
requesting the Secretary-General to make immediate arrangements for 
Lebanon which would be additional to those envisaged by the June 11 
Council resolution and which would “serve to ensure Lebanon’s territorial 
integrity and independence so as to make possible the withdrawal of United 
States forces”. Canada considered this compromise a positive and constructive 
approach in the circumstances, and the draft resolution also won support 
from all other members of the Council save the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Re- 
presentative voted against it on the ground that the resolution did not 
specifically provide for the withdrawal of foreign forces. 


Proposal for Heads of Government Meeting 


Meanwhile, on July 19, Premier Khrushchev had proposed the con- 
vening of a conference of the heads of government of the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France and India, with the participation 
of the United Nations Secretary-General, which should “work out concrete 
recommendations for the cessation of the military conflict in the Near and 
Middle East and submit them to the Security Council”.* The Canadian 
Prime Minister said to the House of Commons on July 21 that “much of the 
language in which the Soviet invitation is couched is so provocative in tone 
that it tends to add yet another complicating factor at an already very 
serious moment in world affairs...’. He added, however, “I still believe 
that no nation should or dare shut the door on any matter that offers the 
prospect of any solution or even a diminution of international tensions”, 
and went on to say that “in view of the recent developments in the Middle 
East I believe that the problems of that region should be discussed at the 
highest level, and that such talks should be held as soon as possible because 
of the present perilous situation ... Over the weekend I personally addressed 
*The text of this and subsequent Soviet Communications on the proposed conference during the period 
July 19—August 5, as well as the texts of the replies of the United Kingdom, French and United 


States Governments and of the Secretary-General, may be found in documents S/4059, S/4062, 
S/4064, S/4067, S/4071, S/4074, S/4075, and S/4079. 
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urgent messages to the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, to the Prime 
Minister of India and to President Eisenhower, suggesting that there be a 
positive and immediate response to the Khrushchev message”. Such a response 
was in fact forthcoming. During the fortnight of negotiations which followed, 
Canada gave active encouragement to the efforts of the Western powers to 
ensure that the proposed conference would take place within a United 
Nations context, with suitable means of taking into account the views of 
the smaller powers, the procedure suggested being to have the private heads 
of government conference initiated by a full Security Council meeting. To 
this end, Canada formally associated itself on August 1 with a proposal made 
the same day by the United Kingdom Representative that a special Council 
meeting, to be attended by heads of government or other specially designated 
representatives, be held to discuss Middle East problems on August 12, 
if other members of the Council agreed; and the Canadian Prime Minister 
said he was ready to attend. He added, in a statement on July 31, “If 
Canada can make any contribution to the success of the proposed conference, 
and that includes the convening of the meeting of the security council at 
the summit, that contribution will be made willingly and with full confidence 
that it will have the approval of all those who are sincerely dedicated to 
the cause of peace.” These plans were brought to naught, however, by 
Premier Khrushchev’s call on August 5 for an emergency General Assembly 
meeting in place of the proposed conference. The Soviet leader argued 
that this original proposal for a five-power meeting had been obstructed by 
Western delay and nullified by the insistence that the conference be held 
within the Security Council, which, he said, was not in a position to solve 
the Middle East problem objectively. 


Emergency Special Session of the General Assembly 


The United States, and subsequently the Soviet Union, had already 
submitted draft resolutions to the Security Council for transferring the dis- 
cussions to the General Assembly, but these had been left in abeyance since 
July 18. Now the Council speedily and unanimously passed, on August 7, 
a resolution for the summoning of an emergency special session of the 
Assembly, which met, as required, within twenty-four hours — i.e. on 
August 8. The Secretary-General himself set the keynote for the session on 
the opening day with what, in the Canadian view, was a helpful and able 
statement in which he drew the attention of the Assembly to the important 
truth that the key to the Middle East’s problems lay largely in the hands of 
the states of the area — a fact that was substantially borne out by the 
developments of the session. President Eisenhower, in a major address to 
the Assembly on August 13, translated a number of the principles enunciated 
by the Secretary-General into positive proposals, and laid similar emphasis 
on the need to recognize the right of the people of the Arab nations to 
determine their own destinies. He also discussed measures which might be 
taken to assist the states of the area with respect to such issues as arms 
limitation and Arab economic development plans, and stated his belief that 
recent developments had demonstrated the need for a United Nations 
standby peace force. 


The Soviet Union then submitted a resolution recommending the 
withdrawal of United States and United Kingdom forces from Lebanon and 
Jordan, instructing the Secretary-General to strengthen UNOGIL, and pro- 
posing the establishment of a similar observation group for Jordan, for the 
purpose of supervising the withdrawals. This resolution did not win the 
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necessary support, since most delegations realized that something more than 
the mere substitution of United Nations action for United States and United 
Kingdom action in Lebanon and Jordan was required, and that the Secretary- 
General should be given an opportunity to eliminate some of the underlying 
causes of tension. For this reason the Delegations of Canada and Norway, 
later joined as co-sponsors by Colombia, Denmark, Liberia, Panama and 
Paraguay, developed and presented to the Assembly a draft resolution which 
it was hoped would win the active co-operation of the Arab states as well 
as the complementary support —- deemed equally necessary — of the great 
powers. The proposed resolution was intended to provide a reasonable 
solution to the problem of troop withdrawal and related issues, with the 
Secretary-General assigned a central role. Possible United Nations assistance 
regarding collective Arab economic development was also mentioned. The 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, in his address to the Assembly on 
the draft resolution, laid particular emphasis on the need for the nations 
concerned to exercise self-denial and restraint, and, after noting the right 
of the United States and United Kingdom Governments under international 
law to respond to the Lebanese and Jordanian appeals for help, described 
the special factors relevant to the evolving relations between the Arab states, 
and made it clear that United Nations efforts should be directed towards 
ensuring that any changes which took place occurred peacefully. He also 
expressed Canada’s hope for a network of interlocking non-aggression pacts 
in the area, and stated that although the immediate situation with which 
the United Nations was faced might not require the kind of action for 
which a United Nations standby peace force might be designed, it might 
give renewed impetus to the creation of such a force. 


No vote was taken on the Canadian-Norwegian draft resolution, since 
on August 21 all the Arab delegations, after a sudden reconciliation of 
opinion, presented a new draft resolution. In many particulars, it cor- 
responded closely to the Canadian-Norwegian draft, but, using language 
drawn from the Charter of the League of Arab States (1945) and the 
principles adopted at the Asian-African Conference of 1955, at Bandung, 
it reaffirmed the obligations of the Arab states to “respect the systems of 
government established in the other member States”, and called on all 
members of the United Nations to act “in accordance with the principles 
of mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity ... (and) of strict non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs...”. The draft resolution went 
on to request the Secretary-General 


“to make forthwith...such practical arrangements as 
would adequately help in upholding the purposes and 
principles of the Charter in relation to Lebanon and 
Jordan in the present circumstances, and thereby facilitate 
the early withdrawal of the foreign troops from the two 
countries”, 


invited him to continue his studies... with a view to possible assistance 
regarding an Arab development institution” and asked him to report to the 
Assembly by September 30. The resolution (1237 (ES-IID) was adopted 
immediately and unanimously, and the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs summed up a widely held view in describing this outcome of the 
session as “eminently satisfactory”’.* 


*A fuller account of the proceedings of the emergency special session may be found in External 
Affairs, September 1958 (pp. 207-215). 
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Lebanon and Jordan—Later developments 


The Secretary-General at once left for the Middle East to consult with 
the governments of the area on the resolution, and in a report of September 
29 to the ordinary session of the Assembly* outlined the “practical arrange- 
ments” which he proposed to make under the August 21 resolution as a 
result of his trip. These arrangements included the appointment of a 
“special representative” of the United Nations in Amman, with an appro- 
priate staff, the possible establishment of supporting “liaison offices” in 
Beirut and Damascus, and a suggestion regarding the designation of a 
diplomatic representative at United Nations headquarters for contacts with 
other Arab governments. No special arrangements were considered necessary 
for Lebanon beyond the planned expansion of UNOGIL, the strength of 
which was subsequently increased to a total of 591 men from 19 countries, 
including 73 military observers from Canada. The Secretary-General’s report 
also included memoranda from the United States and United Kingdom 
Governments regarding their intentions, in the light of the arrangements 
made, to begin the withdrawal of their forces in the near future, in 
agreement with the Lebanese and Jordanian Governments respectively. A 
few days later definite announcements were made regarding the withdrawals, 
which were completed without delay: the last United States forces left 
Lebanon on October 25, and the last United Kingdom forces left Jordan on 
November 2, after the United Nations had given assistance in facilitating 
an airlift over territory of the U.A.R. 


UNOGIL, in its report of September 29, covering the period August 
11 — September 20, had stated that if any infiltration was still taking 
place, its extent could be regarded as insignificant. Now, on November 17, 
the Group submitted a final report stating that its task might be regarded 
as completed, in view of the absence for some time of reports of infiltration 
or arms smuggling and the improvement in the Lebanese security situation. 
On the same day the Secretary-General circulated a letter from the Lebanese 
Foreign Minister requesting the deletion of the Lebanese complaint from 
the Security Council agenda, and the Council signified its agreement on 
November 25. The withdrawal of the main body of UNOGIL from Lebanon 
was completed by December 9. 


The Sudanese Complaint 


Another inter-Arab issue was aired in the Security Council early in 
1958, when the Sudanese Government requested, on February 20, an urgent 
meeting of the Council to discuss “the grave situation existing on the 
Sudanese-Egyptian border, resulting from the massed concentration of 
Egyptian troops moving towards the Sudanese frontiers.” 


The complaint arose out of a boundary dispute between Egypt and 
the Sudan, which was brought to a head in February as a result of two 
impending developments, both of which had a bearing on the position of the 
parties in the boundary dispute: the plebiscite on Egyptian-Syrian union, 
scheduled for February 21, and the elections which were to be held in the 
Sudan on February 27. Notification by the Egyptian authorities in mid- 
February that they intended to send election committees and frontier guards 
into the disputed territories, in order to hold the plebiscite there, caused 
considerable concern in the Sudan. An Egyptian compromise proposal that 
neither the plebiscite nor the elections be held in the disputed areas proved 
unacceptable to the Sudanese authorities. Conversely, the Egyptian Govern- 
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ment was unwilling to accept a Sudanese suggestion that only the Sudanese 
elections should be conducted in these areas, but without prejudice to the 
position of Egypt in the boundary dispute. 


Shortly before the Council meeting on February 21, the Egyptian 
authorities, which had denied Sudanese charges concerning troop concentra- 
tions, made public their intention not to press for a settlement of the dispute 
until after the Sudanese elections and the formation of a new Sudanese 
Government. In the course of its meeting the Council invited the parties 
concerned to participate in the discussion. The Representative of the Sudan 
pointed out that the boundary question, and the Egyptian intention to hold 
a plebiscite in areas which had for fifty years been undisputed Sudanese 
territory, had only recently been raised by Egypt. The Sudanese Govern- 
ment could not take a decision on such important matters at short notice, 
especially in view of the impending Sudanese elections. His Govern- 
ment was willing to negotiate with Egypt on the question, but had 
requested that the discussion be deferred until after the elections. The Re- 
presentative of Egypt regretted the hasty submission of the question to the 
Security Council. Although Egypt had well-founded rights to the disputed 
territories, it had preferred at all times to adopt an attitude of friendliness 
towards the Sudan. In that spirit his Government had decided to postpone 
discussion of the frontier question until after the Sudanese elections. 


Since it appeared likely that Egypt and the Sudan would be able to 
find a solution through bilateral negotiations, the Council simply noted the 
statements made, declared itself still seized of the matter, and adjourned 
without a vote. 


Arab-Israeli Relations 


Fundamental Arab-Israeli issues were not considered during the year 
by the General Assembly except to a limited extent during the annual 
debate on assistance to Palestine Arab refugees (see Chapter III, page 46), 
but various other organs of the United Nations — in all of which Canada 
played a part — continued to exert their efforts to prevent conditions which 
might lead to a renewal of general hostilities. 


Two questions concerning Arab-Israeli frontier problems were debated 
by the Security Council in 1958. The first of these concerned a Jordanian 
complaint, submitted in September, 1957, that Israel was violating provisions 
of the armistice agreement in the zone between the armistice demarcation 
lines in the area around Government House in Jerusalem. The Council had 
considered this complaint, as well as an Israeli complaint of Jordanian 
violations of the agreement, at meetings during the fall of 1957, and had 
received reports on the complaints from the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization (UNTSO): On January 22, 1958, the Security Council 
unanimously adopted a resolution which directed the Chief of Staff of the 
UNTSO “to regulate activities within the zone ... bearing in mind ownership 
of property there” and to conduct a survey of property records; and 
recommended suspension of “activities in the zone such as those initiated by 
Israelis on 21 July 1957” pending completion of the survey and adoption 
of provisions for the regulation of activities in the zone. 


Conditions on the Israeli-Syrian frontier were disturbed during much 
of the year, and on December 8 and 15 the Security Council debated an 
Israeli complaint concerning a particularly serious incident on December 3 
in which artillery fire by both sides followed the wounding of an Israeli 
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shepherd. The President of the Council summed up the discussion by ex- 
pressing concern at the incident and urging respect for the authority of the 
United Nations and continuation of co-operation with the Chief of Staff of 
the UNTSO. 


The Truce Supervision Organization, in which approximately 17 Ca- 
nadian officers are serving, had to deal with a number of other incidents 
along the Israeli-Syrian and Israeli-Jordanian borders during the year. One 
of the most difficult issues concerned the demilitarized area on Mount 
Scopus at Jerusalem, an enclave entirely surrounded by Jordanian territory 
and divided, under a 1948 agreement, into two zones (the boundaries of 
which are disputed), guarded respectively by Jewish and Arab armed civilian 
police, with the United Nations having general responsibility for the area’s 
security. On May 26 the Canadian Chairman of the Jordan-Israel Mixed 
Armistice Commission, Lieutenant-Colonel George Flint, was killed while 
attempting to rescue members of an Israeli patrol wounded during a clash on 
Mount Scopus, and four Israelis also lost their lives. Deep regret for this 
tragic incident was expressed by the United Nations Secretary-General, and 
the Canadian Prime Minister spoke in similar terms, describing Colonel 
Flint as a brave and conscientious Canadian officer whose death represented 
a grievous loss both to the United Nations and the Canadian army. UNTSO 
reports subsequently indicated that Colonel Flint was probably shot by a 
bullet from Jordanian-controlled territory, and also described the background 
of the incident; an expansion of Israeli patrolling activities had resulted in 
increased contacts and conflicts between Arabs and the Israeli police on Mount 
Scopus, and it was therefore recommended that in order to reduce tension 
pending full implementation of the 1948 agreement, the parties should observe 
“the status quo of 1954”, whereby no one on either side was allowed to 
develop, work or move in disputed areas. Other aspects of the Mount Scopus 
problem, involving Israeli access to and United Nations inspection of the 
area, were the subject of protracted negotiations during the year, conducted 
with the governments of Israel and Jordan by specially designated re- 
presentatives of the Secretary-General. 


UNEF 


One formerly troubled section of the Arab-Israeli frontiers, that between 
Israel and the Egyptian Region of the United Arab Republic, enjoyed a 
period of virtually unbroken quiet during the year, according to a report of 
the Secretary-General to the General Assembly. This was to a very large 
extent a result of the presence along the Egyptian side of the line, in partial 
fulfilment of General Assembly resolution 1125 (XI) of 2 February 1957, of 
the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF)*. The basic strength of the 
force was maintained at approximately 5400 men from eight contributing 
countries, including 975 officers and other ranks from the Canadian Army 
and the R.C.A.F. According to the Secretary-General, the Force, under the 
continued command of Lieutenant-General E. L. M. Burns, is well organized 
and functions smoothly, and no major changes were introduced in its structure 
or its method of operation during the year. 


During the thirteenth session of the General Assembly, as during the 
twelfth, the chief problem faced by the United Nations in connection with 
UNEF was that of finance. In his report of August 27, 1958 on the progress 
*UNEF’s establishment and development were described in the 1956-57 and 1957 volumes of this 
series, and also, in considerably greater detail, in the two papers entitled The Crisis in the Middle 


East (one covering the period October-December 1956 and the other the period January-March 
1957), Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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of the Force, the United Nations Secretary-General drew attention to the 
failure of a number of member states to pay their assessed contributions for 
the 1957 and 1958 financial periods. He pointed out that, “unless substantial 
payments are received in the near future, the Organization may not be in 
a position to honour promptly or in full its obligations relating to the Force.” 


Difficulties relating to UNEF financing stem from two sources. The 
countries of the Soviet bloc refuse to take part in UNEF financing on the 
grounds that the General Assembly exceeded its powers in establishing the 
Force. In addition, a number of other countries, while recognizing the As- 
sembly’s right to create UNEF and the useful role carried out by the Force, 
take issue with the method of financing it through a general assessment on 
all United Nations members, in accordance with the scale of contributions to 
the regular United Nations budget. The position taken by the Canadian 
Government is that, since UNEF was set up to enable the United Nations to 
fulfil its obligations in regard to the maintenance of international peace and 
security, the Force is an expression of the collective will of the United Nations, 
and it is therefore the collective responsibility of all member states to cover 
the cost of maintaining the Force. 


On November 14 the General Assembly took note of the Secretary- 
General’s report and requested the Fifth Committee to recommend such 
action as might be necessary to finance the continuing operation of the Force. 
At its 699th meeting, the Fifth Committee recommended the adoption by the 
General Assembly of a resolution confirming its authorization to the Secre- 
tary-General to spend up to $25 million for the operation of the Force during 
1958, and authorizing him to expend up to $19 million for its continuing 
operation in 1959. The draft resolution provided that these expenses, less 
any amounts pledged or contributed by member governments as special 
assistance prior to December 31, 1958, should be borne by United Nations 
members in accordance with the scale of assessments adopted by the General 
Assembly for the financial year 1959. It also requested the Secretary-General 
to seek the views of member states on the manner of financing the Force in 
the future, and to submit their replies and a report to the General Assembly 
at its fourteenth session. This resolution was adopted by the General 
Assembly on December 13, by a vote of 42 in favour, including Canada, 
9 against, with 27 abstentions. The resolution, while allowing for full 
consideration, at the next session, of the views of member states concerning 
the method of financing UNEF, maintained the important principle of col- 
lective responsibility of United Nations members for the maintenance of the 
Pores: 


Algeria 


Despite a number of new developments, hostilities in Algeria continued 
during 1958, and on July 16, twenty-four African and Asian states requested 
that the question of Algeria be discussed at the thirteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The problem had been discussed at the tenth and eleventh 
sessions, and at the twelfth session the General Assembly had unanimously 
approved a resolution which expressed “the wish that in a spirit of effective 
cooperation, pourparlers will be entered into and other appropriate means 
utilized, with a view to a solution, in conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the charter of the United Nations.” In explanation of the request 
for renewed consideration of the problem, it was stated that hostilities in 
Algeria continued unabated and that there had been no concrete steps 
towards implementation of the resolution adopted at the twelfth session. 
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In the General Committee, the French Delegation opposed the inscrip- 
tion of this item on the grounds that the General Assembly was not empower- 
ed to deal with the Algerian problem, since it was entirely a domestic 
matter. Mr. Couve de Murville, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
stated that the action taken by the United Nations up until then with 
regard to Algeria had been “not only ineffective but harmful.” He pointed 
out that during the eleventh and twelfth sessions of the General Assembly 
the French Delegation had agreed to explain at considerable length the 
particulars of the Algerian problem and the manner in which the French 
Government intended to give this problem “a peaceful, democratic and just 
solution”. The reopening of “a vain and harmful discussion” would be even 
more inopportune at a time when “the French Government has shown, in 
the clearest possible manner, its determination to devote all its efforts to the 
indispensable solution, and when it is making ready to translate this deter- 
mination into acts”. For this reason, he said, the French Delegation would not 
take part in any debate on Algeria. 


The General Committee decided, without voting, to recommend inclu- 
sion of the item on Algeria, and after approval of this recommendation by 
the General Assembly, the item was assigned to the First Committee. (agenda 
item 63). 


Events moved quickly during the next few weeks. On September 17, 
the rebel National Liberation Front proclaimed a “provisional government of 
the Algerian Republic”. Towards the end of September 95 percent of the 
Algerian voters supported the new constitution of the Fifth Republic of 
France. In a press interview on October 10, Mr. Ferhat Abbas, leader of the 
“provisional government” was reported to have offered to negotiate with 
France, and on October 23, Premier Charles de Gaulle offered safe conduct 
guarantees to leaders of the Algerian revolt if they would come to Paris to 
negotiate an effective cease-fire. The National Liberation Front, however, 
rejected this offer on the grounds that Premier de Gaulle’s offer was in effect 
a demand for unconditional surrender. The National Liberation Front also 
refused to recognize the validity of the elections held towards the end of 
November, in which sixty-seven Algerian Representatives to the French 
National Assembly were elected. 


Debate on the Algerian item commenced in the First Committee of the 
General Assembly on December 8, with a statement by the Tunisian Repre- 
sentative Mr. Mongi Slim, who contended that the results of both the con- 
stitutional referendum and the elections did not reflect the true feelings of 
Algerians. He stated that the only conceivable method of ending the war in 
Algeria was by political negotiations between the two parties to find a political 
solution. He expressed the opinion of his delegation that it was “the duty of 
the United Nations to advise negotiations as the most peaceful method of 
putting an end to a bloody conflict.” 


Representatives of African and Asian nations argued generally that it 
was the duty of the United Nations not only to urge negotiations on the 
parties concerned but also to outline a solution which would be in harmony 
with the right of the Algerian people to independence. Other representatives 
contended that the United Nations was not entitled to define a final solution 
of the Algerian question because this was a matter of domestic jurisdiction to 
be decided in negotiations between the French Government and the Algerians. 
Therefore, the General Assembly should use its moral authority merely to 
make an appeal that a peaceful and just solution should be negotiated. 
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During the debate in the First Committee, a draft resolution was spon- 
sored by seventeen Asian and African countries. After recalling previous 
United Nations action, the resolution recognized the right of the Algerian 
people to independence, expressed deep concern with the continuance of the 
war, considered that the present situation in Algeria constituted a threat to 
international peace and security, took note of the willingness of the pro- 
visional government of the Algerian Republic to enter into negotiations 
with the Government of France, and urged negotiations “between the two 
parties concerned with a view to reaching a solution in conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 


The Canadian Delegation voted against the 17-power resolution. In 
explaning the Delegation’s position, the Canadian Representative stated that 
the Canadian Government had no self-interested motive, but only wanted to 
see “the free development of the people of Algeria along lines which will 
ensure their good fortune, liberty and happiness.” He recognized the need for 
negotiations, but doubted whether a resolution of the First Committee laying 
down the objectives of negotiations would help this aim. He also pointed out 
that the resolution’s reference to “the Provisional Government of the Algerian 
Republic” carried an implication of recognition, and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment did not recognize the provisional government. 


The draft resolution was adopted in the Committee by a roll-call vote 
of 32 in favour and 18 against, with 30 abstentions. When the draft resolution 
recommended by the First Committee was discussed in plenary session, it 
became evident that the resolution would not command the required two- 
thirds majority. The co-sponsors of the resolution, therefore, agreed to a 
proposal by the Representative of the Federation of Malaya that the passage 
taking note of “the willingness of the Provisional Government of the Algerian 
Republic to enter into negotiations with the Government of France’, should 
be deleted, but even with this amendment the resolution failed to pass. The 
decision was close, however, for the resolution obtained only one vote less 
than the required two-thirds majority. 


Complaints by Tunisia and France Concerning 
an Incident at Sakiet-Sidi-Yousseff 


On February 8, 1958, French aircraft bombed the Tunisian frontier 
village of Sakiet-Sidi-Yousseff which, the French authorities alleged, was 
being used by Algerian rebels for raids into Algeria and attacks on French 
aircraft. The Tunisian Government, in protests against the bombing, recalled 
its Ambassador in Paris, forbade all movements by French troops in Tunisia, 
demanded the evacuation of French troops and on February 13, complained 
to the Security Council about this “act of aggression.” On February 14, the 
Permanent Representative of France informed the President of the Security 
Council of the “situation resulting from the aid furnished by Tunisia to rebels 
enabling them to conduct operations from Tunisian territory directed against 
the integrity of French nationals.” At the February 18 meeting of the Security 
Council the Representatives of Tunisia and France confirmed that their gov- 
ernments had accepted an offer by the United States and the United Kingdom 
to exercise their good offices in resolving the dispute. In the light of this 
development, the Security Council adjourned. 


_ Negotiations carried on through the Anglo-American “good offices” 
mission continued during the next seven weeks. President Bourguiba agreed 
to exclude the Algerian problem from the scope of the talks, not to insist on 
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the immediate evacuation of the French naval base at Bizerta and to accept 
neutral supervision of the airfields occupied by French forces. Although the 
French Government at first agreed to accept these concessions, together with 
the evacuation of French garrisons from Tunisia, as a basis for the resumption 
of direct negotiations, on April 15 the National Assembly in Paris refused to 
give its consent. Prime Minister Felix Gaillard thereupon tendered his res- 
ignation. On June 2, the Security Council met once more to consider new 
complaints by both Tunisia and France. The former had informed the 
Secretary-General of “acts of armed aggression committed against it since 
May 1958 by the French military forces stationed in its territory and in 
Algeria.” The Representative of France called attention to the complaint 
which had been brought by France against Tunisia on February 14, and to 
“the situation arising out of the disruption, by Tunisia, of the modus vivendi 
which had been established since February 1958 with regard to the stationing 
of French troops at certain points in Tunisian territory.” The Representative 
of Tunisia asked the Council to direct the French troops stationed in Tunisia to 
respect the preventive security measures taken by the Government of Tunisia 
in February 1958, including in particular the prevention of any movement of 
French troops in Tunisia. The Tunisian Delegation also asked that measures 
be taken “aimed at making all French forces observe the prohibition, which 
was made on February 8, of any access of units of the French Navy to 
Tunisian ports, of any landing or reinforcement of paratroop units, as well 
as all flights over Tunisian territory.” The Representative of France stated 
that Sakiet-Sidi-Yousseff was not an open city at the time of the incident of 
February 8 but “was an armed garrison supported by the Tunisian Army 
which carried out aggression against a part of the French troops.” He claimed 
that the support given by Tunisia to the National Liberation Front consti- 
tuted aggression. He stated that the contacts which had been made between 
the Government of France and that of Tunisia had not been interrupted and 
that it was the will of the French Government, clearly reaffirmed by General 
de Gaulle to settle the differences that had arisen between France and Tunisia. 
He concluded by asking for an adjournment of two weeks in order to enable 
French and Tunisian negotiators to reach the end of their task. On June 18, 
the Representatives of Tunisia and France reported to the Security Council 
that their respective governments had exchanged letters resulting in an 
agreement on the evacuation within four months of all French forces in 
Tunisia, with the exception of those stationed in Bizerta. The Representative 
of France, after describing the agreement as “a favourable omen as to the 
future development of our conversations” went on to say that France and 
Tunisia “have too many interests in common to allow themselves to be sep- 
arated by any momentary difficulties that may cloud their relations.” The 
Representative of Tunisia stated his hope that the arrangement might “open 
the way to the settlement of all outstanding issues between France and 
Tunisia.” 


C 
yprus 


For the fifth consecutive year Greece proposed the inscription of self- 
determination for Cyprus on the General Assembly’s agenda, after it had been 
hoped, earlier in the year, that a compromise solution to this long-standing 
problem might be reached through direct negotiations between the parties 
primarily concerned. 


The Cyprus dispute had continued to trouble relations between the 
United Kingdom, Greece and Turkey during the first half of 1958. In June the 
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United Kingdom Government announced its intention to introduce on 
October 1 the Macmillan Plan (the so-called “partnership plan”) which 
called for increased Greek-Turkish participation in the administration of the 
island but without prejudice to the ultimate political pattern, which would 
not be determined until after a “cooling off” period of seven years. When it 
became evident that the implementation of the Macmillan Plan might well 
intensify the violence in Cyprus, and cause a strong reaction against NATO 
in Greece, an effort was made to promote a solution of the dispute within the 
framework of NATO. 


Mr. Spaak, the Secretary-General of NATO, sought to arrange a 
conference of representatives of the United Kingdom, Greek and Turkish 
Governments, and of the Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot communities, 
and it appeared for a time that he would be successful. Greece, however, 
eventually announced that she could not agree to attend such a conference, 
on the grounds that, were it to fail to achieve a settlement, the situation 
would be worse than if no conference had been convened. Instead, Greece 
decided to appeal once again for United Nations’ support of self-determination 
for Cyprus (agenda item 68). 


In the debate in the First Committee, the Representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Greece and Turkey reiterated, with minor modifications, what had 


become their traditional positions on the Cyprus question. These were as 
follows: 


(a) The United Kingdom, while endorsing the idea of a negotiated 
solution acceptable to all parties concerned (including one which 
would encompass self-government), rejected a solution which would 
be based entirely on the principle of self-determination. For the 
time being, the United Kingdom considered that the Macmillan 
Plan should be put into effect. 


(b) Greece maintained her demand for the self-determination of the 
people of Cyprus, and contended that Turkey had no real claim to 
an active partnership in the discussion of the future of Cyprus, 
because she had abandoned her rights in the island in the Treaty of 
Lausanne signed in 1923. 


(c) Turkey, concerned with the status of the Turkish Cypriots, again 
emphasized that the rights of the peoples of Cyprus was the most 
important factor in the problem, claiming that the recognition of 
such rights was expressed in Article 73(b) of the United Nations 
Charter. 


The debate was characterized by a certain moderation and restraint on 
the part of the three countries most directly concerned. There appeared to 
be a general desire for the achievement of some concrete settlement during 
this session, but this hope was disappointed. 


Several resolutions calling for renewed negotiations between the parties 
concerned were tabled in the First Committee, but were either defeated, or 
withdrawn by their sponsors because of lack of support. Finally Mexico 
proposed a compromise resolution in the plenary session of the Assembly, 
which merely recalled the resolution adopted by the General Assembly in 
1957 and expressed confidence that continued efforts would be made by the 
parties to the dispute to reach a peaceful, democratic and just solution in 
accordance with the Charter of the United Nations. The Mexican resolution 
was adopted unanimously without a formal vote. 


pst 
Hungary 


The Hungarian uprising of October 1956 was discussed at length at the 
eleventh session of the General Assembly. A special Committee was estab- 
lished to investigate the situation. The Committee’s report, which was unan- 
imous, was published on June 20, 1957, and fully confirmed the Western 
view of the Soviet intervention in Hungary. The report was considered at 
the resumed eleventh session of the Assembly in September 1957 which 
adopted a resolution (1133 (XI) ) co-sponsored by 36 nations, including 
Canada, condemning the Soviet Union for its action in Hungary and calling 
upon the Soviet and Hungarian Governments to desist from oppressive 
measures. It further requested Prince Wan of the Thailand to act as Special 
Representative of the General Assembly to make recommendations concerning 
the situation in Hungary. 


There was a brief and inconclusive discussion of the Hungarian question 
during the Assembly’s twelfth session. Prince Wan’s efforts to carry out his 
mandate had been completely unsuccessful and he finally reported that he 
had “not been able to find an opportunity for negotiations”. As no resolution 
was proposed, resolution 1133 (XI) remained in effect and Prince Wan’s 
mandate continued. 


On June 17,1958, the Hungarian News Agency announced the execution 
of Mr. Imre Nagy, General Maleter and two associates of Nagy who, despite 
a pledge of safe-conduct, had been abducted eighteen months earlier. The 
Special Committee was speedily reconvened and on July 14 issued a supple- 
mentary report summarizing information given in the Hungarian press on 
repressive activities of the Hungarian Government culminating in the execu- 
tion of Nagy. 


In December 1958 the Hungarian question was considered at the 
thirteenth session of the General Assembly. (agenda item 69). A resolution 
(1312 (XID ), co-sponsored by 37 nations, including Canada, expressed 
the General Assembly’s thanks to Prince Wan and to the Special Committee, 
deplored the continuing repression in Hungary and the continued refusal of 
the Soviet and Hungarian Governments to co-operate with the Special Com- 
mittee, denounced the execution of Mr. Nagy and others, declared that the 
United Nations continues to be seized of the situation in Hungary and 
appointed Sir Leslie Munro as the United Nations Representative to report 
on the Hungarian question. The resolution, which was supported in the 
debate by the Canadian Representative, was adopted by 54 votes in favour, 
10 against (the Soviet bloc and Yugoslavia) with 15 abstentions (Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, United Arab Republic, Afghanistan, Ceylon, Ethiopia, 
Finland, Ghana, Greece, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco). 


Chinese Representation 


The issue of Chinese representation was brought up once again at the 
thirteenth session of the General Assembly against the background of the 
crisis in the Formosa Straits. As in recent years the issue was dealt with by 
means of a procedural motion designed to postpone consideration of the 
problem for the duration of the session. It has not been dealt with as a sub- 
stantive measure since 1950, when an Indian motion to replace Nationalist 
Chinese with Communist Chinese Representatives was heavily defeated. 
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The votes for the procedural motion in the past three years have been as 
follows: 


Session For Against Abstained 
Eleventh MAIS 47 24 § 
Twelfth 1957 48 D0 6 
Thirteenth 1956 44 28 9 


The majorities in favour of the motion to postpone consideration of the 
question of Chinese representation have declined steadily in recent years. 
Whereas these motions were at one time adopted by majorities of two-thirds 
or more, at the eleventh and twelfth sessions they received only 59 percent 
and 58 percent of the total vote respectively. At the thirteenth session this 
proportion fell to 55.5 percent. The twenty-eight countries that opposed the 
motion of postponement at the thirteenth session were: Afghanistan, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussian S.S.R., Cambodia, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, Ghana, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
Morocco, Nepal, Norway, Poland, Romania, Sudan, Sweden, United Arab 
Republic, Ukrainian, S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Yemen, Yugoslavia. Of these Iraq and 
Cambodia voted against the motion for the first time. One negative vote of 
the United Arab Republic replaced the previous session’s two negative votes 
of Syria and Egypt. South Africa, which was absent at the twelfth session, 
recorded a vote in favour. The nine countries abstaining were: Austria, 
Greece, Iceland, Libya, Israel, Laos, Portugal, Saudi Arabia and Tunisia. 
Austria, Greece, Iceland and Libya had voted for the motion prior to their 
abstention at this session. 


The issue was discussed at a time when tension in the Straits of Formosa 
had been heightened by the bombardment of Quemoy which began on August 
23. Commenting on the Canadian vote, the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs said that it would not be timely for the General Assembly to consider 
the question of Chinese representation because the tension which had resulted 
from the pressing by military means of the dispute over the Chinese off- 
shore islands would not afford a proper atmosphere for a discussion of the 
matter. Consequently, the Canadian Delegation supported the procedural 
motion of postponement (which requires only a simple majority vote) as it 
has ever since the intervention of Communist Chinese troops in Korea late 
in 1950. 


Korea 


In February 1958 the North Korean authorities proposed a Korean 
settlement based on the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea and the 
subsequent holding of nation-wide elections “under the supervision of a 
neutral nations organization”. Peking endorsed this statement and announced 
that Chinese forces would leave Korea during the year. In an exchange of cor- 
respondence between Peking and the nations, including Canada, which 
contributed forces to the United Nations Command (UNC) in Korea, the 
latter expressed their readiness to withdraw their forces from Korea when the 
conditions for a lasting settlement laid down by the General Assembly had 
been fulfilled. However, they were unable to obtain from Peking any clar- 
ification of the principles which would govern the holding of elections. 


At the thirteenth session of the General Assembly, (agenda item 24) the 
First Committee considered a resolution on the Korean question sponsored 
by Australia, Belgium, Colombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the United Kingdom and 
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the United States. This drew to the attention of the Communist authorities 
“the continued determination of the United Nations to bring about by 
peaceful means the establishment of a unified independent and democratic 
Korea under a representative form of government and the full res- 
toration of international peace and security in the area”. It called 
upon these authorities to accept the established United Nations objectives 
in order to achieve a Korean settlement based on the principles for uni- 
fication set forth by the nations on the United Nations side of the Korean 
Political Conference at Geneva in 1954 and urged them to agree to participate 
at an early date in the holding of genuinely free elections, on a basis pro- 
portionate to population in accordance with the principles endorsed by the 
General Assembly. It also requested the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea to continue its work, and asked the 
Secretary-General to place the item on the agenda of the fourteenth session. 


Speaking in the debate the Canadian Representative reiterated the stand 
taken at previous sessions. He described free elections for all Korea as the 
starting point of a solution of the Korean problem and said that arrange- 
ments for these would have to be negotiated. The United Nations could not 
impose reunification. While denying that either the Chinese forces or the 
North Korean regime could be put on the same basis as the United Nations 
forces and the Republic of Korea respectively, he said that progress towards 
reunification could not be made unless the United Nations understood what 
it could do and what, in the light of the facts of the situation, it could not do. 
“The only principle on which we must insist rigidly is the principle of free 
choice. The modalities should always be open to discussion and yet we cannot 
probe for new positions so long as we are faced with nothing but intransigence 
from the other side.” 


The resolution was approved in the First Committee by a vote of 54 
(including Canada) to 9 with 18 abstentions and in plenary by a similar vote. 


Meanwhile Peking again called for the withdrawal of the United Nations 
force from Korea. The governments which had contributed contingents to the 
UNC replied that all Peking’s questions had been answered in detail in 
previous correspondence and in the above-mentioned resolution. 


During the thirteenth session, the Second Committee considered the 
reports of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency and of the 
Administrator for Residual Affairs of the Agency, which is in process of 
being wound up. The resolution adopted was sponsored by Canada, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and Uruguay. Like previous resolutions 
on this subject, it expressed appreciation of the work of UNKRA and recalled 
earlier General Assembly decisions. In addition it included a provision that 
any funds remaining in residual accounts when the Administrator had finished 
his task should be used in accordance with resolution 410 (V) of December 1, 
1950 for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea. 


Kashmir 


In accordance with the resolution adopted by the Security Council on 
December 2, 1957, the United Nations Representative for India and Pakistan, 
Dr. Frank P. Graham, visited the sub-continent and held alternate meetings 
with representatives of the Indian and Pakistan Governments. He reported 
to the Security Council on March 31, 1958, that both Governments had 
extended to him their “complete co-operation”. He stated that he had sought 
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to ascertain the views of the two Governments on how certain obstacles 
appearing to stand in the way of progress in the implementation of the two 
agreed UNCIP resolutions might be overcome. The recommendations which 
he had made to this end were not, he reported, acceptable to both parties. 
He expressed the opinion that the “most immediate requirement of the 
situation” was a resumption of direct negotiations under United Nations 
auspices. Dr. Graham concluded his report by expressing the hope that 
the two Governments would keep under consideration his proposal for 
direct negotiations between the two heads of government. 


Admission of Guinea 


On September 28, a majority of the population of Guinea, a member of 
the French Union, chose independence for their country by voting against 
the new constitution presented by the Government of France. The Republic 
of Guinea declared its independence on October 2, 1958 and applied for 
admission to membership in the United Nations early in December. Its 
admission, sponsored in the Security Council by Iraq and Japan, and in the 
General Assembly by Iraq, Japan, Ghana and Haiti, was not opposed. 
However, the Representative of France abstained on the vote, explaining that 
certain questions remained to be settled with respect to the relationship 
between Guinea on the one hand and the French Community on the other. 
The Canadian Representative on the Security Council, in common with 
representatives of most other countries, expressed his pleasure in welcoming 
Guinea’s application for membership. He paid tribute to “the wise and 
generous policy of France” which had given Guinea the free choice that 
made its application for membership possible. He expressed regret if the 
timing of the application had raised any difficulties for France and its 
associates, but said that support for the admission of Guinea was consistent 
with Canadian support for the principle of the universality of the United 
Nations and for the peaceful evolution of African peoples. 


Race Conflict in South Africa 


The question of “Race Conflict in South Africa resulting from the 
policies of apartheid of the Government of the Union of South Africa” has 
been on the agenda of the General Assembly every year since 1952. In protest 
against what it considered to be the General Assembly’s unconstitutional 
interference in its domestic affairs, South Africa announced at the 11th 
Session in 1956 that it would maintain only token representation at the 
United Nations. The South African Government maintained this policy until 
1958, when it announced its intention to return to full participation in the 
United Nations, in consideration of what it regarded as a more conciliatory 
attitude taken by some members towards South Africa at the 12th Session. 
However, when the item on race conflict in South Africa and that dealing 
with the treatment of people of Indian origin in South Africa were 
inscribed on the agenda of the thirteenth session (agenda item 62), the South 
African Delegation announced that it could not “participate in any further 
proceedings during this session or any subsequent sessions of the General 
Assembly concerning these two items.” The South African Delegation, 
however, did participate in the discussion on the other items on the agenda, 
with the exception of the item on the status of South West Africa. 
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The question of race conflict in South Africa was included in the agenda 
of the thirteenth session of the General Assembly without a vote being 
taken and was allocated to the Special Political Committee for consideration. 
Of the fifty delegations which participated in the general debate in the 
Committee, all were critical to one degree or another, of the South African 
Government’s racial policies; however, most delegations couched their 
interventions rather in terms of an appeal to the South African Government 
to alter its policies than in tones of condemnation. A draft resolution 
in keeping with this moderate approach was co-sponsored by thirty-three 
delegations from all principal geographical regions of the world; they included 
delegations from Latin America, from Africa and Asia (including all Asian 
and African members of the Commonwealth) and from Scandinavia and other 
parts of Europe (but not from the Soviet bloc). The resolution called upon all 
member states to bring their policies into conformity with their obligations 
under the Charter, and, in this context, expressed regret and concern that 
the Government of the Union of South Africa had not yet responded to the 
appeals of the General Assembly that it reconsider its governmental policies 
which impaired the rights of all racial groups to enjoy the same rights and 
fundamental freedoms. By presenting a more moderate resolution, the co- 
sponsors obtained a wider measure of support than had been given to such 
resolutions in other years. The resolution was adopted in plenary by a vote 
of 70 in favour (including Canada) to 5 against (Australia, Belgium, France, 
Portugal, United Kingdom) with 4 abstentions (Dominican Republic, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Spain). The members states which moved from 
a position of abstention in voting on this item at the 12th session to a 
vote in favour of the resolution presented at the 13th session included: 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, Finland, Honduras, Italy, Nicaragua, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Turkey and the United States. Those delegations 
which voted against the resolution, or abstained, made clear that they 
disapproved of racial segregation, but had considered the resolution in 
contravention of the provisions of the Charter. 


In United Nations consideration of the racial situation in South 
Africa, Canada has not supported resolutions which it considered to be 
outside the competence of the General Assembly, or resolutions which dealt 
with the South Africa situation in a condemnatory spirit. At the thirteenth 
session the Canadian Delegation joined in supporting the resolution intro- 
duced on this question, believing that it was in keeping with the terms of 
the Charter, that it usefully appealed to all members to bring their policies 
in conformity with the provisions of the Charter, and that it had been 
formulated in a spirit of goodwill towards South Africa and with appreciation 
of the complexity of its problems. 


Complaint of U.S.S.R. Concerning 
Flights of U.S. Bombers 


At the request of the U.S.S.R., the Security Council was convened on 
April 21, 1958, to consider a Soviet complaint requesting immediate 
measures to stop United States military aircraft armed with nuclear weapons 
flying in the direction of the U.S.S.R. frontiers. The Soviet Representative 
attempted to demonstrate that the policies followed by the United States 
Strategic Air Command constituted a danger to world peace. He failed to 
obtain any support in the Council and finally withdrew his draft resolution. 
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At a subsequent meeting, the United States Delegation introduced a draft 
resolution recommending the prompt establishment of a zone of inspection 
in the Arctic region to guard against surprise attack. The resolution called 
upon five members of the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission, 
together with Denmark and Norway and any other states having territory 
north of the Arctic Circle that desired to participate, to join in discussions 
to secure agreement on the technical arrangements required. The proposed 
zone of inspection was to include the area within the Arctic Circle, Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands, and Kamchatka and the Kurile Islands. 


Canada and several other members of the Council strongly supported the 
United States proposal. Even the Secretary-General, departing from his 
usual role of non-participation in public debate, made a statement welcoming 
the United States initiative. The United States draft resolution as amended 
by Sweden (i.e. with the addition of a paragraph to express the view that 
the discussion proposed might serve as a useful basis for the deliberations 
on the disarmament problem at a Summit Conference) received ten votes in 
favour and one against (U.S.S.R.) and was not adopted, since the negative 
vote was that of a permanent member of the Council. Nevertheless, the 
entire debate served to focus public attention on the problem of surprise 
attack and the desirability of finding means to minimize the dangers of 
accidental war as well as of deliberate aggression. 


Treatment of Indians in South Africa 


The question of the treatment of persons of Indian origin in South 
Africa has been considered at every session of the General Assembly except 
the fourth. The basis of discussion has been a complaint by India, and 
later by Pakistan as well, that under South African legislation and adminis- 
trative practices people of Indian origin in the Union are discriminated against 
on racial grounds. It is charged that South African laws and practices 
violate the human rights provisions of the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and an international undertaking (the 
Capetown Agreement of 1927). South Africa has consistently maintained 
that the matter is one of domestic jurisdiction in which, according to Article 
2 (7) of the Charter, the General Assembly may not intervene. 


A Good Offices Commission was set up at the seventh session in 1952 
to promote negotiations between the Governments concerned, but it met 
with no success. Subsequent resolutions have urged the seeking of a solution 
by direct negotiation, have noted that such negotiations have not in fact 
taken place, and have urged further efforts. In 1956, South Africa withdrew 
from all but token representation in the United Nations in protest against 
the continued inscription on the agenda of this item and the one on race 
conflict. South Africa returned to full participation in the United Nations 
in 1958, and did not again withdraw although the item was once more 
inscribed on the agenda (agenda item 62). The Delegation of South Africa 
did not, however, participate when this item (and the items on racial conflict 
and South West Africa) were being considered. In the past Canada has 
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abstained in the voting on this question, considering that discussion in the 
General Assembly would not prove helpful. 


At the 13th session of the General Assembly a resolution was introduced 
in the Special Political Committee by Iran, Mexico, the Philippines and 
Yugoslavia. It (1) noted that the Governments of India and Pakistan had 
reiterated their readiness to enter into negotiations with the Government of the 
Union of South Africa, with the express declaration that such negotiations 
would not prejudice the positions taken by any of them on their respective 
juridical stands in the dispute; (2) regretted that the Union Government had 
not replied to communications on the subject sent by the Governments of 
India and Pakistan and had not yet agreed to confer with them; (3) appealed 
to the Union Government to enter into negotiations without prejudice to 
its juridical stand; (4) invited member states to use their good offices, as 
appropriate, to bring about negotiations; (5) invited the parties concerned 
to report as appropriate, jointly or separately, regarding any progress which 
might be made. 


The Canadian Representative spoke in favour of the resolution in the 
Special Political Committee on December 8, 1958. He noted that the debate 
had been moderate and that delegates had made it clear that they earnestly 
desired to facilitate negotiations. The Canadian Delegation was particularly 
anxious that negotiations should take place because fellow members of the 
Commonwealth were involved, and because continued dissension between 
South Africa and other members of the United Nations impeded co-operation 
on matters of common concern in which South Africa could contribute 
substantially. Some resolutions on the subject in the past had appeared to 
Canada to be unlikely to encourage the parties concerned to meet together 
to discuss the problems dividing them; the present resolution, however, had 
been drafted with commendable moderation. 


The Canadian Representative noted that the persons of Indian origin 
in the Union of South Africa were South African nationals, and that the 
issue was therefore not one between governments regarding their respective 
nationals. In these circumstances, the appropriate role for the General As- 
sembly was merely one of appealing for negotiations and encouraging the 
parties to come together in the spirit of friendly co-operation. Regarding 
the resolution itself, the Canadian Delegation would have preferred the 
Assembly only to take note of the fact that negotiations had not been entered 
into, although it was admittedly a matter for regret that one of the parties 
had not yet agreed to meet with the others; in any case the Canadian 
Delegation’s understanding of the paragraph in question was that it expressed 
regret only with respect to the fact that the Union Government had not 
replied to recent overtures and had not yet agreed to confer. The Canadian 
Representative expressed pleasure at the resolution’s explicit reservation with 
regard to the juridical position taken by South Africa. He noted that the 
reference to good offices left it open to member states to decide for them- 
selves whether such action would be helpful. In conclusion, he expressed 
the opinion that the paragraph inviting a report or reports on any progress 
which might be made did not rule out the possibility of the parties concerned 
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not reporting, if it appeared that the purposes of the resolution might be 
better served if the subject were not discussed at the next session. 


The draft resolution recommended by the Special Political Committee 
was adopted by the General Assembly in plenary session on December 10, 
1958 by 69 in favour (including Canada), none against, with 10 abstentions. 


Til 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Survey of the Economic and Social Council 


The Charter of the United Nations recognizes the intimate connection 
which exists between world peace and security on the one hand and economic 
well-being and social stability on the other. Under Article 55 member states 
have undertaken to promote higher standards of living and conditions of 
economic and social progress “with a view to the creation of conditions of 
stability and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations...” 


When the Charter was drafted it was realized that to achieve these 
goals on a world-wide basis international action would be necessary. The 
years between the two World Wars had brought out the increasing complexity 
of economic inter-relations and the need for international machinery to deal 
with them. In addition, problems of reconstruction and stabilization had to 
be faced at the close of the second World War and it was believed that these 
needs and problems could be met by technical bodies operating within 
specific fields. Some agencies, for example the Universal Postal Union and 
the International Labour Organization, were already in existence and had 
proved their worth in peace time. Others, such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, had been created during the War in anticipation 
of postwar requirements. There was, however, need for a body with a status 
comparable in some respects to that of the Security Council, which would 
be responsible to the General Assembly for the whole field of economic and 
social policy and for the co-ordination of the work of Specialized Agencies. In 
response to this need the Economic and Social Council was established 
under Chapter X of the Charter and was entrusted with those responsibilities. 


Specifically the Council is charged with making or initiating studies and 
reports and making recommendations on international economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related matters. It promotes respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedom for all. It may call 
international conferences and prepare draft conventions for submission to 
the General Assembly on matters within its competence. It co-ordinates the 
activities of the Specialized Agencies by means of consultation with them, 
and consults with non-governmental organizations concerned on matters of 
common interest. If makes an annual report to the General Assembly. 


The Council is composed of eighteen members elected by the General 
Assembly for three-year terms. One third of its membership is renewable each 
year. Members are chosen with regard both to their contribution to the 
work of the Council in the economic, social and humanitarian fields and to 
balanced geographical distribution. The five permanent members of the 
Security Council are, by convention, always re-elected. In 1958 Canada 
completed its third term on the Council. 
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Canada was honoured by the election of Dr. G. F. Davidson, Deputy 
Minister of Welfare, as President of the Council for 1958. Dr. Davidson 
has been associated with many aspects of the Council’s work since its 
creation in 1945, and has been a member of many Canadian Delegations. 
By his election the Council paid tribute to the notable contribution he has 
made to its work, both in his personal capacity and as a member of Canadian 
Delegations. 


The Council conducts much of its work through technical and functional 
commissions and committees; it has established eight functional commissions 
and one sub-commission which are responsible for work programmes in 
specialized fields. Canada serves on five of these commissions: the Statistical 
Commission, the Population Commission, the Commission on the Status 
of Women, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs and the Commission on 
International Commodity Trade. The other three are: The Transport and 
Communications Commission, the Social Commission, and the Commission 
on Human Rights and its Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities. There are also four regional economic commis- 
sions: the Economic Commission for Europe, the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, the Economic Commission for Latin America and 
the Economic Commission for Africa; the latter was established by the 
Council at its 25th session held in New York in April-May 1958. Two special 
organs of the United Nations also work in conjunction with the Council: the 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), and the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, which reports through it to the General 
Assembly. Canada has served on the executive bodies of these organs since 
their establishment. 


During its 25th and 26th sessions in 1958 the Council was mainly 
concerned with economic matters. Particular attention was paid to the econo- 
mic recession recently experienced in some countries and to the problems 
of stabilization of prices of international primary commodities. United 
Nations activities in the field of economic assistance to under-developed 
countries were also discussed; in this connection the Council’s approval of 
the report of the Preparatory Committee on the Special Fund was of particular 
significance. 


In the social field, the Council considered the reports submitted to it 
by the Commissions on Human Rights, on the Status of Women and on 
Narcotic Drugs. It also considered the annual report of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. These are discussed in greater detail in 
subsequent sections of this Chapter. 


In the third major field of its competence, co-ordination of the work 
of the Specialized Agencies, the Council at its 26th session paid particular 
attention to a general review of the co-ordination and implementation of 
programmes calling for concerted action of two or more Specialized 
Agencies and recommended priorities and streamlining in various fields. In 
its resolution 665 C XXIV of the 24th session the Council had requested the 
Secretary-General to make an appraisal of the scope, trend and cost of the 
regular United Nations programmes in the Economic, Social and Human 
Rights fields for the period 1959 to 1964, and invited the Specialized 
Agencies to consider appropriate and practical methods of appraisals of 
their own programmes for a five-year period. At its 26th session the Council 
adopted resolution 694 (XXVI) D in which it recognized that programmes 
and projects of the Specialized Agencies would continue to be developed in 
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accordance with their respective constitutional provisions and that the 
agencies would retain full responsibility in determining their own programmes. 
The recognition of the Agencies’ autonomy in these fields removed many 
objections which had arisen from misunderstanding of the scope and intent 
of the original resolution. The Council also established a Committee of five 
members: Canada, Mexico, Poland, U.S.A., and Yugoslavia, to correlate 
the programme appraisals which the Agencies would submit and to prepare 
a report showing to what extent the existing programmes responded to the 
basic needs of the United Nations in the social, economic and human 
rights fields. 


Economic Questions 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries 


The members of the United Nations pledged themselves in the Charter 
of the United Nations to take joint and separate action in co-operation 
with the Organization to promote “higher standards of living, full employment 
and conditions of economic and social progress and development”. The 
formidable task implicit in this undertaking has involved not only the provision, 
of substantial aid in various forms by the more advanced countries to 
economically less developed countries, but also the formulation and implemen- 
tation of measures of international co-operation designed to increase the 
flow of international investment and trade and generally to create conditions 
favourable to balanced economic growth. The larger share of the total 
resources made available so far for technical assistance and _ financial 
investment for economic development has been channelled through bilateral 
programmes such as those undertaken by the United States International 
Co-operation Administration and under the auspices of the Colombo Plan. 
However, the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies have also devoted 
increasing resources to aiding under-developed countries; this has been done 
principally through the activities of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International Finance Corporation and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and through the preparation of studies, the pro- 
vision of experts and fellowships, and the periodical examination of problems 
affecting economic development. Other sections in this chapter refer to 
developments which took place in the General Assembly, in the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC) and in other bodies of the United Nations 
concerning economic development and international trade and commodity 
problems. 


Among the more important steps taken by the thirteenth session of the 
General Assembly in the field of economic development were the decisions, 
based on ECOSOC recommendations, to create a Special Fund for economic 
assistance to under-developed countries and to expand the technical assistance 
programmes of the United Nations in the field of public administration 
(agenda item 28). The need for supplementing the programmes of technical 
assistance carried out through the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies and providing more adequate resources for the lending operations 
of existing international institutions had been recognized for some time. 
The Special Fund, which the General Assembly decided to set up and which 
has already commenced operations, is designed to help fill this gap by 
broadening the scope of the existing technical assistance programmes. 


1Developments affecting the resources available to the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Monetary Fund are discussed on pages 66 to 72 
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A number of resolutions of special interest emerged during the thirteenth 
session of the General Assembly from discussions in the Second Committee. 
In the field of international commodity problems, a resolution sponsored by 
some of the important producing and consuming countries, including four 
Commonwealth countries (Australia, Canada, Pakistan and the United 
Kingdom) was adopted. The resolution recognized inter alia the importance 
of export earnings to the economic development of many countries, in 
particular the less developed countries, and the urgent need for continuing 
efforts to bring about more assured conditions in commodity trade and a 
mitigation of difficulties facing many producers of both agricultural and 
mineral commodities. The resolution urged governments of member states 
to examine on a commodity by commodity basis what measures might be 
desirable and feasible in offering solutions to particular commodity 
problems. It recommended that the principal producing and consuming 
countries give careful consideration to the possibility of becoming parties 
to existing international commodity arrangements, expressed the hope 
that non-participants would refrain from the use of unfair trading practices, 
and appealed to governments of all member states to increase their efforts 
to promote conditions favourable to the expansion of international trade. 


In the field of economic development two resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly deserve special mention. One of these arose from a 
proposal made by the United States Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, calling 
for “new initiatives in the long-term process of economic growth”. This 
resolution, which was adopted by an overwhelming majority, called upon 
member countries to undertake a review of the efforts they have made so 
far to achieve the aims of the United Nations in the field of economic 
development, to chart anew their courses of co-operative action in order 
to give further impetus to economic development, and finally to enlist the 
aid of their universities and scientific institutions in the search for solutions 
to development problems. Another resolution, initiated by Malaya, concerned 
the role of private capital investment in the development of under- 
developed countries. This resolution, which was co-sponsored by Canada, 
re-emphasized the role of private capital in the economic development of 
under-developed countries and requested the Secretary-General to undertake 
a comprehensive survey of measures already taken or contemplated for 
increasing the flow of private capital investment into the less developed 
countries. The studies and reports which will be prepared on the basis of 
these resolutions will be considered by ECOSOC and other bodies of the 
United Nations in the course of 1959. 


Industrialization of Under-Developed Countries 


Many of the under-developed countries attach importance to early 
industrialization, which they consider an essential step towards raising their 
standard of living and maintaining economic stability. The Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) and other bodies of the United Nations have 
for the past several years discussed action which the United Nations might 
take to promote and accelerate industrial development in under-developed 
areas. Canada has supported the establishment of a programme of work in 
this field on the understanding that care would be taken to define specific 
areas of United Nations interest and to insure that assistance provided 
under such a programme would be of a practical nature and would avoid 
duplicating facilities which are already available under other multilateral or 
bilateral programmes. 
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In 1955, in response to a resolution of the Economic and Social Council, 
the Secretary-General prepared two reports dealing with “Processes and 
problems of industrialization in under-developed countries” and setting out 
“A programme of work on industrialization and productivity”. A list of 
studies and projects was prepared on the basis of these reports, and was 
approved by ECOSOC in 1956. Studies on land reform, the development of 
co-operatives, sources of energy and water resources prepared by the 
Secretariat of the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and panels of 
experts, were considered at the 23rd, 24th and 25th sessions of ECOSOC. 


At its 25th session ECOSOC discussed the impact of commodity 
problems on industrialization and emphasized in this connection the desira- 
bility of achieving a sound international economic balance. At the same 
session unanimous approval was also given to resolutions providing for 
the expansion of the Secretariat staff concerned with studies on industrializa- 
tion, the creation within the Secretariat of a centre to promote co-ordinated 
efforts for the development of water resources, and the establishment of a 
committee of experts to review the programme of work undertaken by the 
United Nations in the field of industrialization and productivity. 


Special Fund 


At its twelfth session the General Assembly decided to establish a 
Special Fund to assist in the economic development of under-developed 
countriest. General Assembly resolution A/RES/1219(XID) provided that 
“there shall be established as an expansion of the existing technical assistance 
and development activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
a separate Special Fund which would provide systematic and sustained 
assistance in fields essential to the integrated technical, economic and social 
development of the less developed countries”. This resolution represented 
a compromise between a United States proposal for an enlargement of the 
scope of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and a resolution 
sponsored by many of the less developed countries calling for the establish- 
ment of a Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED) to serve as a basis for a large-scale economic assistance 
programme under the auspices of the United Nations. 


A Preparatory Committee, of which Canada was a member, was estab- 
lished to define the fields of assistance which the new Fund should encompass 
and the administrative and operational machinery which would be required 
to ensure its effective functioning. The recommendations of the Preparatory 
Committee were unanimously agreed upon in the summer of 1958 by the 
members of the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), after several 
amendments moved by the USSR concerning the membership of the Fund 
and the currencies in which contributions might be made were defeated”. In 
the course of the debates preceding the adoption of the ECOSOC resolution, 
the Canadian Delegation strongly supported the recommendations of the 
Preparatory Committee and expressed the view that the proposed organ- 
izational and administrative arrangements of the Fund would permit the 
selection of sound projects and their implementation on economic lines. 
The Canadian spokesman concluded his remarks by saying that “Canada 
could conceive of no greater contribution to the future development of inter- 
national co-operation in the economic field than the successful inauguration 
of the new Fund”. 


1See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, pp. 45-47 and 1957 pp. 29-31 for previous discussions. 
*See ECOSOC Resolution 692A (XXVI). 
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At the thirteenth session of the General Assembly, the Second Com- 
mittee had before it a draft resoluton recommended by ECOSOC for adoption 
by the General Assembly, and two draft resolutions submitted, respectively, 
by Pakistan and 23 co-sponsors and by India and 15 co-sponsors (agenda 
item 28). The main point at issue was the desire of many delegations to 
include in the resolution setting up the Special Fund language that would 
hold out the possibility of the Special Fund’s developing into a major capital 
assistance programme on SUNFED lines. While the Pakistan proposal simply 
noted a previous resolution of the General Assembly providing that “the 
Assembly shall review the scope of future activities of the Special Fund and 
take such action as it may deem appropriate’, the Indian proposal suggested 
the substitution of the General Assembly for ECOSOC as the body respon- 
sible for electing the Governing Council of the Special Fund, in the hope that 
this arrangement might facilitate its development into a major capital aid 
fund. 


The Second Committee devoted 16 meetings to these and ancillary pro- 
posals. It became clear in the course of these meetings that any major depar- 
ture from the ECOSOC proposals would be unacceptable to a large number 
of countries, particularly to the economically more developed countries. It 
was therefore agreed that there should be no reference to a capital aid fund 
in the resolution establishing the Special Fund, but that this would not 
precluded a separate discussion on this issue at a later stage in the deliber- 
ations of the Committee. As a result, the resolution which emerged from these 
discussions and which was finally adopted by the thirteenth session of the 
General Assembly’ by 77 votes in favour, 0 against, and 1 abstention, 
embodied virtually without change the recommendations of the Preparatory 
Committee. This resolution cleared the way for the establishment of the 
Special Fund on January 1, 1959, the date specified at the twelfth session 
of the General Assembly. 


A separate resolution requesting member states to contribute to the 
Special Fund in amounts commensurate with the $100 million objective 
previously set by ECOSOC for technical assistance activities of the United 
Nations and urging them “to continue working for the establishment of a 
United Nations Capital Development Fund” was later approved by a vote 
of 58 in favour, 0 against, with 18 abstentions (including Canada, France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States). These abstentions were based, 
broadly speaking, on the non-availability at the present time of resources on 
the scale required to finance a large-scale capital assistance programme 
operating directly under the aegis of the United Nations. 


The Canadian Delegation played a significant role in the debate and 
negotiations which led to the creation of the Special Fund. It directed its 
efforts, as previously, towards ensuring that the organizational and adminis- 
trative arrangements of the Fund were broadly acceptable to other members 
of the United Nations and were such as to lead to the selection of sound and 
useful projects and to their effective execution. 


In his address to the United Nations Pledging Conference last October, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations described the main objective the 
Special Fund is intended to serve in the following terms: 


“The new instrument of international co-operation has 
been well-fashioned to do a specific job, and one closely 


1A/RES/1240 CXIID. 
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related to the work of existing agencies and their well- 
proven programmes. I have particularly in mind the work 
of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 
Over the last nine years, this Programme has achieved 
a considerable measure of success, and like all successful 
pioneering operations, has brought out certain needs 
of a different kind which require a somewhat different 
approach and a different distribution of resources. The 
essence of these needs lies in the assistance which will 
in specific cases create the conditions in which new 
capital investment of high development value will be 
accelerated. It is in this setting that the Special Fund 
may find an important, if initially modest, role.” 


The new Fund, which started operations on January 1, 1959, will direct 
its activities towards enlarging the scope of the technical assistance pro- 
grammes of the United Nations. The Fund is designed to assist relatively 
large projects in the fields of resources, industry, agriculture, transport and 
communications, building and housing, health, education, statistics and public 
administration. The Fund’s practical contribution in these fields will take 
the form of surveys, research work, the provision of training experts, equip- 
ment and fellowship (when required as integral parts of specific projects 
financed by the Fund) and the establishment of pilot projects and demon- 
stration centres. In creating the Special Fund the General Assembly directed 
that in the choice of projects consideration should be given to such factors 
as the urgency of the needs of the requesting countries, the need for a wide 
geographical distribution in allocations over a period of years, the close 
integration of projects into national development programmes, and effective 
co-ordination with other multilateral and bilateral programmes. 


As an organ of the United Nations, the Special Fund is administered 
under the authority of both the Economic and Social Council and the General 
Assembly. The Assembly will also be responsible for reviewing the scope 
and future activities of the Fund. Control over its policies and operations is 
exercised by a Governing Council comprising equal representation of the 
industrial countries on the one hand and the under-developed countries on 
the other. The Governing Council has final authority for the approval of 
projects and programmes recommended by the Managing Director. The 
Managing Director is appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
subject to confirmation by the General Assembly. At the end of its thirteenth 
session the General Assembly confirmed the appointment of Mr. Paul 
Hoffman to this post. A Consultative Board composed of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, the Chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board, and the President of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, will assist the Managing Director in the appraisal of requests 
for assistance. While the Managing Director has a small staff of his own, 
he relies principally on the existing facilities of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies to carry out the programmes of the Special Fund. 


The Fund is financed by voluntary contributions from members of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. The resolution setting up the 
Fund provides that contributions shall be made by governments in readily 
usable currencies and without limitations concerning which agency shall use 
such funds or which country shall benefit from them. Recipient governments 
will be responsible for financing local costs of projects undertaken by the 
Special Fund. 
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The Canadian Delegation announced at a pledging conference which was 
held in New York in October 1958 that, subject to Parliamentary approval, 
the Canadian Government would contribute $2 million (U.S.) to the Special 
Fund for 1959-1960. This proposed contribution would make Canada the 
third largest contributor to the Fund, which is expected to have available 
resources in excess of 25 million for the first year of its operation. 


At its resumed 26th session in December 1959, the Economic 
and Social Council elected the following countries as members of the Govern- 
ing Council: Canada, Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States representing the more developed countries; and Argentina, Chile, 
Ghana, India, Morocco, Pakistan, Peru, the United Arab Republic and 
Yougoslavia representing the less developed countries. 


Technical Assistance 


The growing recognition of the interdependence of nations and of the 
need for more rapid economic progress in the less developed countries 
has led to the establishment of the multilateral technical assistance programmes 
of the United Nations. These programmes, which constitute an important 
part of the activities of the United Nations and which have enjoyed broad 
support throughout the world, are designed to meet some of the most urgent 
needs of the less developed countries for specialized knowledge in the fields 
of advanced technology, administration, education, and in almost every 
other field related to their economic development. Canada’s support for the 
technical assistance programmes of the United Nations has been reflected not 
only in its financial contributions or the active part Canadian Representatives 
have taken in discussions concerning the setting up and administration of 
these programmes, but also in the number of experts and opportunities for 
training Canada has made available. 


The technical assistance activities of the United Nations had their 
origin in the Specialized Agencies which, as part of their normal operations, 
instituted arrangements to help member states in agriculture, education, 
public health and other fields of direct interest to them. These were later 
supplemented by assistance in public administration and social welfare pro- 
vided under the authority of a General Assembly resolution, through the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. The “regular” programmes are financed 
from the annual budgets of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 
and absorb about $2 million annually. The General Assembly decided in 
1949, on the recommendation of the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), 
to supplement the regular programmes by establishing an Expanded Program- 
me of Technical Assistance (EPTA). The EPTA covers a wider field of 
activities including the training of students and fellows in more advanced 
countries, the sending of experts and advisers, the exchange of technical 
information, the organization of seminars for the discussion of economic 
development problems on a regional basis, in certain cases the provision of 
experts on a payment basis and the supply of equipment which may be 
required by experts or trainees in the context of their assignments. The 
Expanded Programme is operated through the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration (a branch of the Secretariat of the United Nations) and the 
Specialized Agencies’; it is financed by voluntary contributions from member 
1The Specialized Agencies now participing in the Expanded Programme are the International Labour 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the International Civil Aviation Organization, the World Health Organ- 
ization, the International Telecommunications Union, the World Meteorological Organization, the 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the International Monetary Fund 
also co-operate in a consultative capacity. 
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countries and it functions under the responsibility of the General Assembly 
acting through the Technical Assistance Committee of ECOSOC. At its 
26th session ECOSOC approved a resolution, co-sponsored by Canada, 
providing for the participation of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
inj the EPTA. 


The programmes of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
are formulated on the basis of requests by countries for technical assistance, 
within financial ceilings set by the Technical Assistance Board (TAB) 
which consists of representatives of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and of the heads of Specialized Agencies. The TAB has local rep- 
resentatives in a number of member countries. It is responsible for co- 
ordinating the annual programmes of each of the organizations concerned in 
each country. The TAB programme is considered and approved by the 
Technical Assistance Committee, which consists of the eighteen countries 
represented on ECOSOC together with six additional members elected 
from among members of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 


In 1958 voluntary contributions to the EPTA were received from 
eighty-four participating governments and amounted to nearly $31 million. 
Recipient governments provided an additional amount of $2.2 million in the 
form of payments toward local costs and also incurred expenses of more 
than double the size of the direct expenses of the Expanded Programme in 
ancillary projects designed to contribute to the effectiveness of projects 
undertaken under the EPTA. By the end of 1957 well over 19,000 experts 
had been employed under the assistance programmes of the United Nations, 
and over 4,000 fellowships had been awarded for training courses. Although 
three-quarters of the experts were recruited in Europe and North America, 
the co-operative character of this phase of the technical assistance programme 
was clearly shown by the increasing extent to which recipient countries 
tended, at the same time, to contribute the services of their own experts. 
India, for instance, received 137 experts in 1957, but also contributed 100 of 
its own specialists for assignment to other countries. In his annual report’ 
for 1957 on multilateral technical assistance programmes the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations noted that, while improvements had been 
achieved, the financial resources available for carrying out these programmes 
remained inadequate. 


At its thirteenth session (agenda item 29) the General Assembly 
expressed concern over the possibility that contributions pledged to the 
EPTA for 1959 might not be sufficient to allow for any expansion in the 
programme and expressed the hope that a moderately higher level of 
operations might be achieved in 1959. The Canadian Representatives in the 
Second Committee of the General Assembly, recalling Canada’s firm support 
for the technical assistance programmes of the United Nations, welcomed 
the fact “that despite limited financial means qualitative as well as quanti- 
tative progress could be recorded”. In the course of the thirteenth session the 
General Assembly adopted several resolutions recommending in particular 
that member governments continue to co-operate in the matter of technical 
assistance through the United Nations and through other multilateral and 
bilateral programmes, and emphasizing the desirability for less developed 
countries of establishing national or regional training centres and the im- 
portance of using fellowships as a means of assisting national development. 


The General Assembly also agreed to a proposal by the Secretary- 
General for extending the coverage of technical assistance into the field of 


1United Nations Document E3175 of July 30, 1958. 
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public administration. The existing programmes of technical assistance 
generally exclude the provision of administrators who can, where a govern- 
ment so desires, serve in senior executive posts in its services. With a view 
to meeting needs of this kind the Secretary-General proposed in an address 
delivered in May 1956 to the International Law Association in Montreal’, 
the establishment of an international administrative service. In the course of 
the debates on this proposal in ECOSOC and subsequently in the General 
Assembly, the Canadian Delegation stated that the overriding consideration 
in determining the Canadian attitude towards this proposal was the position 
adopted by the less developed countries whose interests it was intended to 
serve. Since the overwhelming majority of member countries had indicated 
their approval of the proposal, the Canadian Delegation was prepared to 
support it. The Canadian Delegation also made a number of specific 
suggestions concerning the administration and operation of this new pro- 
gramme. It suggested in particular that the programme should be financed 
by voluntary contributions under the EPTA rather than out of the regular 
United Nations budget and that it should be reviewed in the light of 
experience gained in the first year of its operation. The revised version of 
the proposal, which was approved by the General Assembly on the recom- 
mendation of ECOSOC, authorizes the Secretary-General to secure, at the 
request of recipient governments, and for a set period, the services of experts 
to perform duties of an executive nature, including the training of nationals 
to assume as early as possible the responsibilities temporarily assigned to 
internationally recruited experts. Under the new programme, which will 
Operate on a modest and experimental scale in its first year, recipient gov- 
ernments will be expected to pay experts at normal local rates of salary, 
while the United Nations will meet the balance of the costs incurred in 
securing the services of experts by international recruitment. The Secretary- 
General will submit a report on the programme at the fourteenth session of 
the General Assembly. 

In 1957 Canada increased the amount of its contribution to the Expanded 
Programme to $2 million and maintained its contribution at that level in 
1958, bringing its total contribution since the inception of the programme 
to $11.2 million. Canada’s current contribution to the Expanded Programme 
is equivalent to 7% of the aggregate voluntary contributions made to the 
programme. This is well in excess of Canada’s assessment to the United 
Nations budget which amounts to only a little over 3%. 


As part of its plan for supplementing present arrangements for the 
administration and supervision of fellowships and scholarships, the United 
Nations proposes to establish at the University of British Columbia, in co- 
operation with that university and on an experimental basis, a regional 
training centre. The Canadian Government has agreed in principle to support 
the establishment of this centre and has offered to seek Parliamentary 
approval for a special annual grant of $10,000 for this purpose in 1959-60 
and the ensuing two fiscal years. 


Up to the end of 1958, 1754 persons had been trained in Canada 
under the auspices of the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies, the 
Colombo Plan, the United States International Co-operation Administration, 
and the newly established Canadian bilateral programmes for The West 
Indies and Ghana. About one-quarter of these persons had come to Canada 
under programmes sponsored by the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. In 1958, 47 trainees out of a total of 394 arrived in Canada under 
United Nations sponsorship. 


1See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, p. 61. 
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More than 725 Canadian experts had served or were serving in 
various under-developed countries as of December 31, 1958. About 600 of 
these were sponsored by the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
At any one time there are about 150 Canadian experts serving under various 
technical assistance programmes, close to 100 of whom are in the service of 
the United Nations. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


There are now four Regional Economic Commissions of the United 
Nations; the fourth, the Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) was 
established in 1958 with headquarters at Addis Ababa. The first session of 
ECA is expected to take place in early January, 1959. The other three 
Commissions are the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) with head- 
quarters in Geneva, the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) 
with headquarters in Santiago, and the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE) whose headquarters is in Bangkok. The four Com- 
missions report to the General Assembly through the Economic and Social 
Council, and their Secretariats constitute an integral part of the United 
Nations Secretariat. 


Although Canada is not a member of any of the Regional Economic 
Commissions, Canadian Representatives have been regularly sent as observers 
to many ECE meetings and have, less frequently, attended a number of 
ECLA and ECAFE meetings. 


ECA was established following a resolution of the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly. The members of the Commission are Belgium, Ethiopia, 
France, Ghana, Guinea, Italy, Liberia, Morocco, Portugal, Spain, Sudan, 
Tunisia, the United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. Membership in the Commission is open to any state in 
Africa that might later become a member of the United Nations. States 
which cease to have any territorial responsibility in Africa will withdraw from 
the Commission. 


The Economic Commission for Europe held its thirteenth annual session 
in April, 1958 and reviewed the work of its various technical committees. 
Canada has followed the activities of ECE with considerable interest since 
its inception. As the thirty members of the Commission include countries 
from Western and Eastern Europe, the annual sessions provide regular 
opportunities to study and discuss economic relations between these two 
areas. This year the Commission was concerned mostly with energy and 
trade problems. 


ECAFE held its fourteenth session in Kuala Lumpur from March 3-15, 
1958. The participation of Iran as the 24th member of the Commission was 
approved at the 26th session of the Economic and Social Council. There are 
in addition three Associate Members. 


There was no plenary session of ECLA in 1958. The Commission’s 
Committee of the Whole met in Santiago on April 7-8, however, and reviewed 
the progress of the Latin American regional market programme, the economic 
integration of Central America and United Nations technical assistance in 
Latin America. The Committee of the Whole met again on October | in an 
extraordinary session to consider financial arrangements for the construction 
of the headquarters building in Santiago. 
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Programmes of Assistance 


Introduction 


The United Nations sponsors special programmes of assistance ad- 
ministered by agencies and funds established for the specific purposes of 
providing aid for children and refugees. These are financed as “extra- 
budgetary funds” by the voluntary contributions of member states. A short 
account of three of these special programmes is given in the immediately 
following sections. 


Aid for Children (UNICEF) 


The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) was established by 
the General Assembly in December 1946 to provide emergency aid to 
children in war-devastated countries following the termination of the United 
Nations Refugee and Relief Agency (UNRRA). It assists governments to 
develop permanent health and welfare services for children, and helps in 
compaigns to control tuberculosis, yaws, malaria, trachoma and other diseases 
to which children are particularly susceptible. The under-developed countries 
are the main recipients of this aid. 

The Fund is entirely dependent upon voluntary contributions from 
governments and private associations. Income from all sources in 1958 has 
been about $22 million; approximately $20 million from governments and 
$2 million from other sources. The 1958 total sales of UNICEF greeting 
cards were estimated at $500,000. Governments requesting assistance from 
the Fund must be prepared to put into the programme amounts at least 
equal to those received from UNICEF; this encourages serious consideration 
before requests are made and also means that double the amount of money 
contributed to UNICEF is available for the programme. In many cases, the 
local contributions far exceed those made by the Fund. 


The Canadian Government has contributed $11,325,000 to UNICEF 
since 1946, including a $650,000 contribution for 1958. Voluntary contri- 
butions from private Canadian sources exceeded $185,000 in 1958; of 
this, the assistance given by Canadian children in their “Shell-out for 
UNICEF” collected at Halloween amounted to over $125,000. Subject to 
parliamentary approval, Canada’s pledge for 1959 is $650,000. In addition, 
UNICEF has distributed in 1958 some 10 million pounds of dried skim 
milk given by Canada. 

At its meetings this year the Executive Board of UNICEF called for 
stronger financial support, pointing out that contributions were not keeping 
pace with increased requests for services. The Board also considered the 
possibility of expanding the Fund’s activities into the field of education. 
Consultations are to be held with the United Nations Educational and 
Scientific Council (UNESCO) in this connection. 

Canada’s membership on UNICEF’s Executive Board expired on 
December 31, 1958, completing a long period of membership that began 
with the establishment of the Fund in 1946. During the past year Mr. R. B. 
Curry, the Canadian Representative, served as Vice-Chairman of the Pro- 
gramme Committee. Another Canadian, Mrs. Adelaide Sinclair, is Deputy 
Executive Director of UNICEF. 


Assistance for Palestine Arab Refugees 


According to the annual report of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), 963,958 refugees were receiving 
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rations or full services from UNRWA on June 30, 1958, and there were 
in addition 89,390 refugees registered with the Agency who had become 
wholly or partly self-supporting. The report stated that there had been no 
indication of any change from the collective hostility of the refugees towards 
major development projects, and no affirmative action by Israel on the 1948 
Assembly resolution concerning repatriation and compensation. Nevertheless 
there continued to be signs of a growing appreciation by the refugees of the 
desirability of individual self-support and rehabilitation, and if adequate 
contributions were received, the Agency would probably be able to resume 
during 1959 a few of the self-support activities previously halted for lack 
of funds. The report went on to state that there would be a continuing need, 
after UNRWA’s mandate expired in 1960, for the services the Agency now 
provides, since even in the most favourable political circumstances it would 
be years before the refugees could become self-supporting; and that the 
Assembly should therefore arrange for a study of the matter. 


The proposed study provided a focus of discussion in the Assembly’s 
annual debate on UNRWA. The Canadian Representative expressed a 
widely-held view in stating that it was right and proper that the Assembly 
should have a thorough study made of the arrangements for dealing with 
the Palestine refugees, although, given the present political situation, it was 
inevitable that examination of the question should be based on the premise 
that future assistance would in general continue along the lines of the present 
programmes. Interest was aroused during the debate by an Israeli statement 
that Israel would be prepared to pay compensation even before the solution 
of major problems such as a general peace settlement, although this offer 
was subject to certain other conditions. Note was also taken of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission’s report that the work of identifying Arab refugee 
properties in Israel was now almost completed, and interest was expressed 
by various delegations in a Saudi Arabian proposal for the appointment of 
a trustee for Arab properties in Israel, who would receive the revenues and 
pay them out to the refugees to assist them in becoming self-supporting. 


The resolution of UNRWA finally adopted by the Assembly was generally 
similar to past resolutions and contained no specific reference to the Agency’s 
future after 1960, but before the vote in committee the Secretary-General 
stated that as part of his regular duties he intended to look into UNRWA’s 
technical operation in preparation of such proposals as he might consider it 
helpful or necessary to advance. 


Canada’s contributions to UNRWA during 1958 comprised a regular 
cash contribution of $500,000 and also a special contribution of $1,500,000 
of fiour, as indicated in the preceding volume of this series. This flour 
contribution, together with a very large matching contribution received from 
the United States, which pays up to 70% of UNRWA’s expenses, played a 
decisive role in enabling UNRWA to avoid a dangerous cut in education and 
rehabilitation services. It was announced in October that parliamentary ap- 
proval would be sought for a $500,000 cash contribution to UNRWA in 
9. 


Aid for Refugees 


The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
was established by the General Assembly at its fifth session in 1950 for a 
three-year period beginning on January 1, 1951. Since then the mandate of 
the High Commissioner’s Office has twice been prolonged for five-year 
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periods — first until December 31, 1958 and, at the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly, until December 31, 1963. The Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees forms an integral part of the United Nations. Its role 
is to promote, organize, co-ordinate and supervise international action on 
behalf of refugees under its mandate. Those coming within this mandate are 
persons who have fled from their native lands for fear of persecution on 
either political, racial or religious grounds and who are unwilling or unable 
to claim the protection of their own governments.* 


In 1954, to assist the High Commissioner in the exercise of his mandate 
and to provide the funds necessary to undertake a comprehensive programme 
to achieve permanent solutions for the refugee problems which still remained 
after the termination of the International Refugee Organization, the General 
Assembly established the United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF). A target 
of $16 million was set for UNREF’s four-year programme and by December 
31, 1958, when the Fund was liquidated, a total of $17.1 million had been 
raised from governmental and private sources. During this period the contribu- 
tions of the Canadian Government to UNREF amounted to $650,000. 


The record of the four-year UNREF programme in finding permanent 
solutions to refugee problems is impressive. At the beginning of 1955, 
350,000 non-settled refugees in Europe came within the mandate of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. Of this number, 85,000 
were living in camps. By the end of 1958, 160,000 remained, of whom it 
is estimated some 25,500 were still in camps. These results were achieved 
despite, in some instances, a considerable time lag in governments making 
their pledged financial contributions available to UNREF and in spite of an 
influx into Austria and Yugoslavia of 200,000 new refugees from Hungary. 
Canada accepted some 37,500 of the Hungarian refugees for permanent 
residence in this country. 


In introducing his report to the General Assembly covering the period 
May 1957 - May 1958, the High Commissioner, Dr. Auguste R. Lindt of 
Switzerland, stated that the refugee situation was by no means hopeless 
as many people seemed to think. Illustrating his point, he recalled that despite 
an increase of 300,000 people in the non-settled refugee population — 
chiefly newly-arrived refugees from Hungary — permanent solutions had 
been found for the problems of some 440,000 refugees within his mandate 
and the camp population had been decreased by 45,000. 


Three resolutions dealing with refugee matters were considered by the 
General Assembly at its thirteenth session and were subsequently passed by 
large majorities including Canada. The first [General Assembly Resolution 
1284 (XII1)], dealing with the report of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, welcomed the recommendation of the UNREF Executive 
Committee that the protection activities of the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner should be increased, and appealed to governments members of the 
United Nations and of the Specialized Agencies to support the High Com- 
missioner’s programme either through financial contributions or through 
offers of re-settlement or both. This resolution was approved by 59 votes in 
favour, 9 against with 6 abstentions. The second resolution [1285 (XIID] 
approved the designation of the period June 1959 to July 1960 as World 
Refugee Year and requested the Secretary-General to take the necessary 
steps to assist in its promotion. The idea of a World Refugee Year originated 
*The UNHCR is not responsible for the nearly one million Arab refugees left homeless as a result 


of the 1948 hostilities in Palestine. These Arab refugees are the concern of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA). 
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in the United Kingdom, was endorsed by the ninth (Special) session of the 
UNREF Executive Committee and was recommended by it to the General 
Assembly. The Assembly approved this resolution by 59 votes in favour, 
9 against with 7 abstentions. The third resolution [1286 (XIII)] dealt with 
Algerian refugees in Morocco and Tunisia, and the High Commissioner was 
authorized to continue his action on behalf of the refugees in Tunisia on 
a substantial scale and to undertake similar action in Morocco. The General 
Assembly gave final approval to the resolution by 60 votes in favour, nine 
against and 10 abstentions. The General Assembly also approved unanimously 
the re-election of Dr. Lindt as United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees for a further period of two years, Dr. Lindt being for personal 
reasons unable to accept a longer term. 


The Representative of Canada on the Third Committee, Mrs. W. T. 
Hayden, reiterated Canada’s support for and appreciation of the High 
Commissioner’s work on behalf of refugees. Mrs. Hayden emphasized that 
Canada considered that the High Commissioner’s Camp Programme 
warranted the highest priority and she informed the Committee that the 
Canadian Government, subject to the approval of Parliament, intended 
to contribute $290,000 to this Programme in 1959. Turning to the far 
eastern programme of the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM) to bring European refugees from mainland China to 
countries of overseas settlement, Mrs. Hayden drew attention to the tragic 
plight of these people and announced that the Canadian Government was 
pledging $60,000 to this programme for 1958. She assured the Committee 
that Canada would continue to support the humanitarian work of the High 
Commissioner. 


In 1958 the UNREF Executive Committee held three sessions in Geneva 
at which Canada was represented by the Canadian Permanent Representa- 
tive to the European Office of the United Nations in Geneva. The High 
Commissioner for Refugees visited Ottawa twice in the course of the year, 
in April and November, when he held discussions with Ministers and 
Officials of the Canadian Government on the problems confronting his 
Office. 


Social Questions 
International Covenants on Human Rights 


At the thirteenth session of the General Assembly the Third Committee 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) continued its consideration of the draft 
Covenants on Human Rights (agenda item 32). 


These drafts, one dealing with economic, social and cultural rights and 
the other with civil and political rights, were prepared over a period of 
years by the Human Rights Commission. They have been one of the main 
topics of discussion in the Third Committee since the ninth session of the 
General Assembly in 1954. By the end of the twelfth session, the Third 
Committee had approved the preamble of each Covenant, as well as an 
article (Article 1 of both Covenants) dealing with the question of self- 
determination. All the substantive articles of the draft Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights (Articles 6-16) had also been approved. These 
articles relate to the right to work, to conditions of work, to trade unions, 
to social security, to the protection of the family, especially of the mother 
and child, to standards of living, to physical and mental health, to education, 
culture and scientific development. Finally, Article 6 of the draft Covenant 
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on Civil and Political Rights concerning the right to live, with the related 
question of the death penalty, was approved at the twelfth session. The texts 
of the draft Covenants have not yet been considered or approved by the 
Assembly in plenary. 


At the thirteenth session, the Third Committee continued to examine 
the substantive articles of the Draft Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
(Articles 7-11). Texts were approved for articles prohibiting torture, cruel 
or degrading treatment, slavery, servitude, and, except under certain specific 
conditions, forced or compulsory labour. One of the most important of these 
articles (Article 9) guarantees everyone freedom from arbitrary arrest or 
detention, and provides for trial within a reasonable time, for the release of 
arrested persons (subject to a guarantee to appear for trial) and for the 
right of anyone deprived of his liberty to contest the lawfulness of his 
detention before a court. By the text of this article victims of unlawful arrest 
“shall have an enforceable right to compensation”. 


Another Article (Article 10) provides that “all persons deprived of 
their liberty shall be treated with humanity” with the segregation, save in 
exceptional circumstances, of accused persons from convicted persons and 
of juveniles from adults. The Articles also declares that the essential aim of 
the penitentiary system shall be the reformation and social rehabilitation of 
prisoners. Finally, the Committee approved the text of Article 11, which 
precludes imprisonment “merely on the ground of inability to fulfil a 
contractual obligation”. While abstaining in certain specific details, the 
Canadian Delegation voted for the text of each of these Articles as a whole. 


As at previous sessions, there were expressions of impatience with 
the slow progress made by the Third Committee in renewing the texts of the 
Draft Covenants. Some delegations, including that of Canada, held that the 
Third Committee should continue to give priority to the examination of 
the Covenants, as the best means of arriving at fully examined texts which 
could command the support of member governments. The Committee devoted 
some time to a discussion of the problem of expediting this work, but no 
formal proposals for alternative procedures were put forward. 


Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights 


The Programme of Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights 
was established by the General Assembly at its tenth session. It provided 
for three forms of assistance at the request of governments; advisory 
services of experts, fellowships and scholarships, and seminars on human 
rights topics. The programme as established consolidated the existing 
technical assistance programmes previously approved by the General 
Assembly relating to the promotion and safeguarding of the rights of women, 
the eradication of discrimination, the protection of minorities, and the pro- 
tection of freedom of information. 


Under the programme, seminars were held in 1958 in Baguio, the 
Philippines, (February 17 to March 1) and Santiago, Chile (May 19 to 
May 30) on the subject of the protection of human rights in criminal law 
and procedure. The Baguio seminar was attended by legal experts from 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand, while the Santiago meeting was restricted 
to North and South American countries, including Canada. The Canadian 
participant in this seminar was Mr. Joseph Sedgewick, Q.C., a well-known 
Toronto lawyer. 
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The General Assembly, at its thirteenth session, unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling for the holding of three seminars in the field of human 
rights in 1959 (agenda item 34). One will be held in Bogota, Colombia, on 
the participation of women in public life. The others will be held in Argentina 
and Ceylon on judicial and other remedies against the abuse of administrative 
authority. 


Freedom of Information 


The draft Convention on Freedom of Information has been before 
various bodies of the United Nations since 1948.‘ The question was on the 
agenda of the Third Committee (agenda item 35) again in 1958 as a result 
of the General Assembly’s decision in resolution 1189A (XII) of the twelfth 
session requesting the Secretary-General to consult with governments con- 
cerning the project and to report to the Assembly on his consultation. 


There was considerable discussion in committee on whether the As- 
sembly should discuss the draft Convention during the thirteenth session. The 
vote on this question resulted in 32 votes being cast in favour, 32 against 
(including Canada), with 4 abstentions. Canada has maintained that serious 
differences of opinion make the establishment of a convention on freedom 
of information undesirable and that the text of the draft Convention would 
restrict, rather than promote, freedom of information as it is understood 
and accepted in Canada. The Committee decided, however, by 49 votes to 
14, with 10 abstentions, to recommend that the Assembly proceed at its 
fourteenth session to a discussion of the text of the draft Convention. The 
Secretary-General would be requested to write governments to transmit 
comments, observations, suggestions, proposals or amendments concerning 
the text of the draft Convention and to report on this consultation to the 
next session of the Assembly. (Draft Resolution “C’’). 


The Committee’s debates touched on other aspects of freedom of infor- 
mation, including the problem of developing media of information in under- 
developed countries. The Committee’s draft resolution, which was adopted by 
the Assembly, expressed the hope that the Economic and Social Council 
would draw up a concrete programme for the development of information 
enterprises in 1959, and the Commission on Human Rights was also invited 
to give particular attention to this problem. UNESCO and other Specialized 
Agencies were also invited to join in this effort. 


The Assembly also adopted the Committee’s recommendation that all 
member states endorse mutual understanding between peoples by taking 
practical measures to open their countries to greater freedom of communica- 
tion by facilitating access to United Nations information programmes, sup- 
porting the activities of United Nations information centres, and facilitating 
the free flow of accurate information through all media. (Draft Resolution 
bp. ). 


Self-Determination of Peoples and Nations 


One of the purposes of the United Nations as provided in the Charter 
is “to develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples”. During the years 
this provision has proved to be extremely controversial; member states have 
given widely different interpretation both of its meaning and of the criteria 


1See previous issues of Canada and the United Nations. 
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be ascribed in this context to the words: “peoples” and “nations”. Does the 
for applying it. Indeed, there is little agreement concerning the meaning to 
acceptance of the principle imply that there is a right of peoples to determine 
their internal form of government, or a right to independence of countries 
which are not fully self-governing, or a right to be free from foreign control 
or intervention in their internal affairs? Does it imply the right of component 
parts of existing national entities to secede and establish autonomous units? 
How are minority groups to be considered for this purpose? What necessary 
conditions, if any, are to be met before the principle should be implemented 
in particular cases? These and other similar questions have been answered 
differently by different members of the United Nations. The fact that there is 
a fundamental cleavage of views on this subject within the membership of the 
United Nations emerged even more clearly during the debate at the tenth 
session of the General Assembly, when the Third Committee, against the 
wishes of a minority, which included Canada, adopted for inclusion in the 
draft International Covenants on Human Rights, an article which states that 
“all peoples have the right to self-determination”’. 


During the years the notion of self-determination has been an important 
factor in the consideration of many subjects before the First (Political and 
Security) and Special Political Committees and of the problems before the 
Fourth Committee (which is responsible for questions relating to trust and 
non-self-governing territories). 


More specifically, it has for some time been a separate item on the 
agenda of the Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee, to 
which three draft resolutions on the subject of self-determination were trans- 
mitted by the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) in 1955. The first two 
of these resolutions, dealing respectively with the economic and the political 
aspects of self-determination, were originally submitted by the Human Rights 
Commission. The first of these proposals would provide for the establishment 
of a special commission to conduct “a full survey of the status of the 
permanent sovereignty of peoples and nations over their natural wealth and 
resources”, with recommendations where necessary, for the strengthening of 
“this basic constituent of the right to self-determination”. The resolution also 
provided that, in the conduct of this survey, “due regard will be paid to the 
rights and duties of states under international law and to the importance of 
encouraging international co-operation in the economic development of 
under-developed countries”. The second proposal would provide for the es- 
tablishment of a similar commission to examine “any situation resulting from 
alleged denial or inadequate realization of the right of self-determination’’, to 
“provide its good offices for the peaceful rectification” of any such situation, 
and, if necessary, to “report the facts, with appropriate recommendations, 
to the General Assembly”. To these two proposals, ECOSOC had added a 
third: namely, to “establish an ad hoc commission on self-determination 
consisting of five persons to be appointed by the Secretary-General, to conduct 
a thorough study of the concept of self-determination”’. 


Because of the pressure of business during past sessions, the substance 
of these proposals had not been discussed. However, the General Assembly, at 
its twelfth session, adopted a resolution by which it was decided, inter alia, 
to consider the item further at the thirteenth session. At the thirteenth 
session it was apparent that many delegations wished to see action taken on 
at least one of the three resolutions before the Committee (agenda item 33). 
Resolution III (which had been sponsored at ECOSOC by the United States 
Delegation) had been criticized on the grounds that it called into question the 
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existence of the principle or right of self-determination, rather than con- 
centrating on the problem of applying this principle. Therefore the United 
States Delegation presented an amendment to Resolution HI, by which the 
terms of reference of the ad hoc commission would be revised accordingly. 
The commission was to include in its study an examination of “the means, 
within the framework of the United Nations Charter, of promoting conditions 
favourable to the attainment of self-determination by peoples desiring it”. This 
study might also include “recommendations of a general character”. This 
amendment was, however, subjected to the same criticisms as the original 
ECOSOC resolution. The United States Delegation, seeing that their amend- 
ment had failed to win general support, therefore withdrew it. 


In the votes on the three resolutions before the Committee, Resolution 
III (in its original form) was defeated, with the Canadian Delegation 
abstaining. The Committee then adopted Resolution I (on the economic 
aspects of self-determination), while leaving to the General Assembly the 
important question of the precise composition of this commission. It then 
adopted a proposal to postpone discussion of Resolution II until the fourteenth 
session of the General Assembly. The Canadian Delegation voted against 
Resolution I, and supported the postponement of Resolution II. 


When the report of the Third Committee on this item was discussed 
in plenary, the Assembly agreed to a suggestion by the President of the 
Assembly that the commission should be composed of nine government 
representatives, chosen by himself on the basis of geographical distribution, 
and that it should report to the 29th session of ECOSOC. He then appointed 
the following nine states to be members: Afghanistan, Chile, Guatemala, 
Netherlands, Philippines, Sweden, U.S.S.R., United Arab Republic and 
United States. Resolution 1, as amended, was then adopted by the General 
Assembly. 


Functional Commissions of the Economic and 
Social Council 


Introduction 


The eight functional Commissions of the Economic and Social Council 
were set up to assist the Council in its work in technical and specialized 
fields. The Commissions do not always meet annually, and only those that 
held meetings during the past year are discussed in the following sections. 
Of the remaining, the Population Commission conducts studies and surveys 
in the field of demographic problems; the Social Commission advises and 
co-ordinates the activities of the Council in such matters as child welfare, 
crime prevention, care of the aged and handicapped, and other questions 
related to social welfare generally; the Transport and Communications 
Commission assists the Council in dealing with problems relating to trans- 
portation which are not the responsibility of a Specialized Agency. 


Commission on the Status of Women 


The Commission on the Status of Women has dealt since its establishment 
in 1946 with a variety of questions relating to women’s rights, especially 
political and economic rights and opportunities, access to education and 
property, and social equality. The Commission held its twelfth session in 
Geneva from March 17 to April 3, 1958. Canada, which was serving the 
first year of a three-year term on this Commission, was represented by 
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Mrs. Harry Quart, MBE, of Quebec City. Among questions discussed were 
the political rights of women, the status of women in private law, economic 
opportunities for women and equal pay for equal work. 


During the past year the Commission’s 1947 survey of the status of 
women in public life was brought up to date. At the end of its twelfth 
session the Commission was able to report to the Economic and Social 
Council that there were an increasing number of countries where women were 
enjoying equal rights. 


The Commission also considered the Secretary-General’s study of national 
laws concerning marriage. It recommended to the Council that a draft con- 
vention be prepared, providing for a minimum age for marriage, for free 
consent by both parties, and for compulsory registration of marriage. 


In considering the economic opportunities of women, the Commission 
studied the treatment of working women and the situation of working mothers 
with family responsibilities. The Canadian Representative co-sponsored a 
resolution proposing that ECOSOC ask all of its members to adopt the 
principle that the age of retirement be the same for men and women. The 
Council took no action on this matter this year, but has decided to 
consider it further. 


Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights was established in 1946, and now 
has a membership of eighteen countries. Canada is not a member. The 
Commission normally meets once a year, and adopts a number of resolutions 
in the human rights field which are subsequently discussed in the Economic 
and Social Council and the General Assembly. 


The fifteenth session of the Commission on Human Rights was held in 
New York from March 10 to April 3, 1958. The Commission received 
reports from its Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities, and from the Committee on Freedom of Information, 
which was established in April 1957. The Commission studied the United 
Nations programme of advisory services in the field of human rights, and 
adopted by a vote of 15 in favour, none against, with 2 abstentions, a 
United States resolution recommending the expansion of this programme. 
Considerable attention was given to the United Nations programme of report- 
ing in the field of human rights. Thirty-one governments had submitted 
reports describing developments and progress achieved in human rights in 
accordance with a resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Council 
in 1956. The Commission expressed the hope that other governments would 
transmit their reports before the next session. 


Some members of the Commission expressed dissatisfaction with the 
present fashion in which the Commission dealt with the thousands of com- 
munications it received alleging violation of human rights. The Commission 
approved, by a vote of 9 to 7, with 1 abstention, a resolution by which a 
committee would be appointed to study this problem and to prepare recom- 
mendations for the Commission at its next session. 


The Commission decided to consider at its next session the drafting of 
an international agreement for eradicating discrimination in education; and 
it endorsed the idea of holding a second conference of non-governmental 
organizations interested in the eradication of discrimination. It took note of 
the progress report of the Committee on the Right of Everyone to be Free 
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from Arbitrary Arrest, Detention and Exile; and, in accordance with the 
views expressed by the Economic and Social Council, it decided to postpone 
until next year consideration of draft declarations on the rights of the child 
and on the right of asylum. By a vote of 17 in favour, none against, with 
1 abstention, the Commission recommended that it continue to meet in 
annual sessions. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


The thirteenth session of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs was held 
at the headquarters of the United Nations in Geneva from April 28 to 
May 30, 1958. The Canadian Representative, Mr. K. C. Hossick, was elected 
Vice-President of the Commission and also served as Chairman of the Illicit 
Traffic Committee, which met three days prior to the Commission’s session. 


At its thirteenth session the Commission was able to complete its 
consideration of the proposed single convention which will unify and replace 
the existing international treaties on narcotic control. The drafting and review 
of this convention has been the Commission’s major task at its past eight 
sessions and considerable satisfaction was felt at its successful termination. 
The Commission, and subsequently, the Economic and Social Council, adopted 
a resolution in which it decided to convene a plenipotentiary conference for 
the adoption of the convention. The conference will comprise representatives 
of all states members of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies, as 
well as representatives of the World Health Organization and other Specialized 
Agencies interested in the matter of the Permanent Central Opium Board, 
the Drug Supervisory Body and the International Criminal Police. It is hoped 
that it will be possible to hold the conference before the end of 1960. 


In their reviews of the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs, the ad hoc 
committee and the Commission found no conspicuous change from the 
situation in previous years. In order to strengthen the campaign against the 
traffic in the Middle East it was decided to establish a special mission to 
visit governments in areas where the illicit traffic is particularly severe. The 
mission would first familiarize itself with the situation, in order to be able to 
discuss and suggest possible improvements in control measures and machinery 
to governments and to the United Nations. The political situation in the 
Middle East made it impossible for the mission to visit the area in 1958 but 
it is hoped that it will be able to do so in the early autumn of 1959. 


The United Nations’ Programme of Scientific Research, to ascertain the 
origin of opium seized in the illicit traffic, is of particular interest to Canada. 
The Canadian Government in its Food and Drug Laboratories carries out an 
intensive research programme in this field and also offers training facilities 
for fellows appointed under the United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme to become familiar with the techniques evolved in the laboratory so 
that equivalent laboratories may be established in their own countries. 


In 1958 an expert committee was convened to evaluate the methods 
already in use for determination origin and to decide if they could be con- 
sidered adequate. The expert committee in its report considered that deter- 
mination origin is now possible to a limited degree but recommended an 
intensified programme of research and a wider range of reference data from 
samples of known origin. The Commission and the Council endorsed these 
recommendations. 


The Commission was gratified to learn that the Government of 
Afghanistan had adopted a policy to prohibit the cultivation, use and all 
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commerce in opium in their country. This development in Afghanistan’s 
narcotics policy will, however, result in severe social and economic con- 
sequences for a considerable proportion of the population; the Commission, 
and subsequently the Council, drew attention to this situation and to the 
important aid which United Nations technical assistance could provide in 
helping the country achieve its aims. 


The Commission also considered recurring items on its agenda, including 
the report of the Permanent Control Board, the problems of drug addiction, 
and the implementation of international narcotics control under the different 
international treaties. It paid particular attention to the new opportunities 
offered by making technical assistance available in connection with narcotics 
control. 


Commission on International Commodity Trade 


The Commission on International Commodity Trade (CICT) held its 
sixth session in New York May 5 to 16, 1958. The main items on its 
agenda were the customary review of international trade in primary com- 
modities, (covering the year 1957 and the early part of 1958) and a study 
of fluctuations in commodity prices and in the volume of trade. The Com- 
mission also considered submissions by governments concerning interna- 
tional commodity problems, the stage reached by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization in its discussions of the proposal to establish a world food 
reserve, various proposals for amending the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission, and other matters relating to commodity trade. 


The Commission noted the general decline in primary commodity prices 
in the second half of 1957 and in the first quarter of 1958. This decline 
contrasted with a slight increase in the prices of finished goods entering 
into international trade. As a result the terms of exchange between primary 
commodities and manufactured goods had become progressively less favour- 
able to the former and by the end of 1957 had declined to the lowest level 
of the post-war period. 


The main factors accounting for the decline in commodity prices were 
considered to be the economic recession in North America, the slowing down 
in the rate of economic growth in Western Europe and Japan and the 
enlarged capacity for producing primary commodities. The sharpest declines 
in prices during 1957 and in the early part of 1958 were registered by 
wool, sugar, butter, rubber and non-ferrous metals. In contrast cereals, 
meats and beverage crops showed little change and lumber and wood pulp 
experienced a more moderate decline. 


A number of proposals were placed before the Commission aimed at 
securing wider participation in its work by amending to some extent its 
terms of reference. It was decided however that this matter should be left for 
the consideration and decision of the Economic and Social Council at its 
twenty-sixth session. 


The terms of reference of the Commission were in fact modified, though 
not substantially, at the 26th session of the Economic and Social Council. 
The text of the resolution adopted by the Council, with minor revisions, 
was sponsored by Chile, Costa Rica, France and the Netherlands. 
It represented a compromise which made it possible for the United States and 
the United Kingdom to agree to participate in the work of the Commission. 
Under its new terms of reference, the main task of the Commission will be to 
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study and analyze developments and trends in international commodity trade, 
including excessive fluctuations in price and volume, changes in comparative 
terms of trade, and the effect of these developments on both the international 
and domestic economic position of countries participating in international 
commodity trade, especially on the economic development of less-developed 
countries. The Commission is empowered to bring to the attention of the 
Council or of member governments of the United Nations its views and 
recommendations concerning the need for governmental action to deal with 
particular commodity problems. Other tasks set for the CICT are continuing 
review of commodity markets and the publication of studies and statistical 
reports on international commodity problems. 


After approving the Commission’s new terms of reference, the Council 
elected the full membership of the Commission (18 countries) as follows: 


One-year term: Argentina, Brazil, Pakistan, Poland, United Kingdom, 
WSS he 


Two-year term: Australia, Greece, Indonesia, Sweden, United States, 
Yugoslavia; 


Three-year term: Belgium, Canada, Chile, France, India, Uruguay. 
Of these countries, the only new members are Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United States, and Yugoslavia, which replaced Austria, China, Denmark, 
and the United Arab Republic. In a separate resolution, the Council also 
decided to convene a meeting of the reconstituted CICT within the first 
three months of 1959. 


Statistical Commission 


The Statistical Commission held its tenth session at the headquarters of 
the United Nations in New York from April 28 to May 16, 1958. Mr. 
Walter E. Duffett, Dominion Statistician, was the Canadian Representative, 
and Mr. S. A. Goldberg, Assistant Dominion Statistician, was alternate 
Representative. The Commission reviewed its work programme and accorded 
high priority to basic industrial statistics and to data on external trade, 
production and prices, transport, national income, population and vital 
statistics. These are new projects, in addition to the publication of statistics, 
the development of statistical methods and the related work of assisting 
countries in implementing the recommendations carried out under the tech- 
nical assistance programme, with which the Commission is continually 
concerned. 


Special attention has been given over the past year to arranging re- 
gional training centres for statisticians in connection with the world census 
programme covering censuses of population and agriculture to be taken by 
many countries in 1959-60. Two centres have been arranged jointly with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO): one to be 
in Lima and the other one in Tokyo; both will operate for about 15 weeks 
beginning around September 1958. Some 40 to 60 participants are expected 
to attend each centre. 


Direct advisory assistance on statistics under the technical assistance 
programme was supplied by forty-one experts to nineteen countries requesting 
this service. Forty-one fellowship awards were made to statisticians from 21 
countries for advanced training in statistics. In addition, experts were assigned 
to assist in training programmes at statistical centres and institutes in the 
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Philippines, Vietnam, the United Arab Republic, India and Mexico. The 
Statistical Commission at its tenth session recognized the general value of 
regional consultation and recorded as a project of high priority “the further 
development, if necessary, of mechanisms for regional consultations on 
statistical questions ... especially in connection with the statistical needs of 
the less well-developed countries.” 


The Commission considered the problem of achieving standardization 
in national accounts. It recommended that future revisions in the standard 
system of accounting should be in the direction of increased flexibility, to 
be suitable for economies at all stages of economic development. It also 
discussed problems connected with economic analysis and arranged for 
further investigations in this field. 


When the report of the Statistical Commission was considered in the 
Economic and Social Council, the Canadian Representative emphasized the 
value of statistics to the under-developed countries in helping them to maintain 
orderly and balanced economic growth; he also commended the high quality 
of the work of the Statistical Commission and the Secretariat and expressed 
his support for a draft resolution submitted by the Statistical Commission in 
its report to the Council, recommending that member states compile basic 
data on industry for 1963. This resolution and another approving the work 
programme and order of priority of the Commission were both adopted 
unanimously. 


IV 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Introduction 


The Specialized Agencies are bodies, set up by inter-governmental 
agreements, which were brought under the aegis of the United Nations at the 
time of its establishment, or have been created by it since to carry out the 
intentions of Chapter IX of the Charter. Chapter IX provides, in part, that 
member states shall work for the “conditions of stability and well-being which 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations,” by under- 
taking to promote “higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and development; solution of 
international economic, social, health and related problems; and international 
cultural and educational co-operation”’. 


The ratification by Japan, on March 17, 1958, of the Convention on 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) brought 
that Specialized Agency into being, increasing the number of Specialized 
Agencies to twelve. Another Agency has been proposed, the International 
Trade Organization (ITO), but it has not yet come existence, since its charter 
has not been ratified by the required number of countries. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), established in 1957, 
is not a Specialized Agency; it has, however, entered into an agreement 
with the United Nations. Its relationship to the United Nations is that of an 
autonomous international organization under United Nations’ aegis: in 
practice its position is comparable to that of the Specialized Agencies. 

Canada is a member of all the Specialized Agencies and of IAFA. It 
has tried to encourage and develop their programmes and has sought to pro- 
mote the co-ordination of those programmes. The opportunities for useful and 
desirable work by the agencies are unlimited but, as vast funds are not 
available, Canada has taken the position that programmes should be planned 
on a system of priorities in order to achieve the most effective use of available 
resources and to stimulate national efforts. 

To avoid overlapping of activities and to promote co-ordination, the 
Economic and Social Council has established the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination which reports regularly at Council sessions on inter-agency 
co-operation at all levels. As its name indicates the Committee studies 
administrative and personnel problems common to the Specialized Agencies. 
The Committee also considers planned projects on problems of special 
urgency to be undertaken jointly by several agencies. 


International Labour Organization 


The International Labour Organization (ILO) was established in 1919 
at the Paris Peace Conference. Originally associated with the League of 
Nations, it became in 1946 a Specialized Agency of the United Nations. 
Its purpose is to promote social justice by improving working and living 
conditions in all parts of the world through international agreements, na- 
tional legislative action and collective bargaining, thus providing a solid 
basis for universal lasting peace and prosperity. 
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The tripartite structure of the ILO is unique among the Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations. Representatives of governments, employers 
and workers from the 80 member states participate freely in determining 
ILO activities and policies.* One important method of achieving its objectives 
is by the adoption of conventions and recommendations at the regular 
sessions of the International Labour Conference. Ratification of these con- 
ventions by member states is a voluntary matter, but when countries do 
ratify an ILO convention they are obliged to bring their labour standards 
into agreement with the provisions of the convention and to report annually 
on its implementation. Recommendations are not subject to ratification but 
set forth general principles to guide governments and agencies in drafting 
regulations in various industrial fields. 


It its forty years of existence, the International Labour Organization 
has adopted 111 conventions and 111 recommendations, forming a broadly 
systematic labour code covering freedom of association, industrial relations, 
equal pay for equal work, employment and unemployment, discrimination, 
forced labour, protection of women and young persons, working conditions, 
hours of work, weekly rest, industrial safety and health, social security, 
vocational training and rehabilitation, special problems in various industries 
and occupations, and many other related subjects. 


Canada has ratified a total of 18 conventions dealing with labour 
statistics, hours of work and weekly rest in industry, conditions of employment 
of seafarers and dock workers, minimum wage-fixing machinery, and the 
employment service. As Canada is a federal state, in which most labour 
matters lie wholly or partly within the jurisdiction of the provinces cons- 
titutional considerations impede the ratification by Canada of most ILO 
conventions. 


Two sessions of the International Labour Conference were held in 
Geneva during 1958. The 41st (Maritime) session met from April 29 to 
May 14, and was attended by 370 delegates, advisers and observers from 
46 member states interested in maritime matters. The Conference revised 
the 1949 convention concerning wages, hours of work on board ship and 
manning, and adopted also a supplementary recommendation. The revised 
convention treats each of its subjects individually (wages, hours of work 
and manning) and provides that each part can be ratified separately. It sets 
a minimum monthly wage of £ 16 (British) or $64 (U.S.) or equivalent, 
and provides for a maximum 48-hour week on deep sea ships and a 
maximum 56-hour week on coastal ships. The section on manning includes 
provisions designed to prevent excessive strain and overtime work for crews. 
The convention will come into force six months after ratification by nine 
out of 27 maritimes countries representing a major share of the world’s 
shipping tonnage. 

In addition, the 41st (Maritime) Conference adopted a convention 
on seafarers’ identity documents and recommendations on the social conditions 
and safety of seafarers, on medical care of seamen, on ships’ medical chests, 
and on the engagement of seafarers for vessels registered in a foreign 
country. A number of resolutions were adopted including resolutions on 
refugee seafarers, welfare in port, crew accommodation, atomic power 
and shipping, and fishermen’s questions. 


The 42nd session of the International Labour Conference met in 
Geneva from June 4 to 26, 1958, and was attended by nearly 900 delegates, 
advisers and observers from 73 member nations. The Honourable Michael 


*See Canada and the United Nations 1957 pp. 54-55, for details on the constitution of ILO. 
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Starr, Minister of Labour, attended the Conference and spoke for 
Canada in the plenary session. At this session four new international 
agreements were adopted: a convention and a recommendation calling on 
ILO members to take steps to eliminate discrimination regarding employment 
and occupations, on the basis of race, colour, sex, religion, political opinion, 
national extraction or social origin; and a convention and a recommendation 
on the conditions of employment of plantation workers. 


The 42nd session adopted a number of resolutions on such subjects 
as industrial health and safety, technical assistance, human rights, man- 
agement development, and labour-management relations. Canada sponsored 
a resolution concerning measures to promote employment and to reduce 
the hardships of unemployment, by such means as resources development, 
housing improvement, reduction of trade barriers, measures to facilitate 
mobility of labour, and unemployment insurance. The resolution also urged 
member states to undertake studies on this problem and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations similarly to examine their policies and actions in 
relation to their effect on employment. The resolution finally requested that 
studies be undertaken by the Director-General on the subject of promoting 
and maintaining employment. It was approved by a vote of 166 in favour, 
1 against, with 10 abstentions. 


At this session also the ILO 1959 budget was approved, totalling 
about $8.5 millions. Canada’s assessment, which is calculated at the rate 
of 3.53%, will amount to a net contribution of $261,416. 


One of the more difficult problems facing the ILO in recent years has 
been the question of the seating of the employer delegates from the Communist 
countries of Eastern Europe on technical committees of the annual Inter- 
national Labour Conference. This question arises out of the tripartite 
structure of the Organization and the requirement that delegations of member 
states include delegates representing three distinct fields of interest — 
government, management and labour. In recent years, the employers group 
at ILO conferences has refused to include Communist employers delegates 
among their nominations of representatives to committees. They hold that 
Communist employers are indistinguishable from their governments and that, 
therefore, their delegates are out of place in bodies where they would be 
required to represent employers’ interests. At the 41st session Communist 
employer delegates were refused full membership on the Conference commit- 
tees. A proposal to grant them deputy membership was finally accepted by 122 
in favour, 66 against and 37 abstentions. The Canadian Government Repre- 
sentative abstained on the vote for full membership and voted for deputy 
membership; the Canadian employer delegate voted against both proposals 
and the Canadian workers delegate abstained in each instance. At the 42nd 
session the same question was raised and the employer delegates of the 
Communist countries were not nominated by the employers group for seats 
on the Conference’s technical committees. The voting in this instance was 
53 in favour, 115 against (including the Canadian Government and employers 
delegates), with 51 abstentions (including the Canadian workers delegate). 
An amendment was then introduced, and subsequently defeated, to grant 
Communist employers deputy membership on committees. Sixty-three votes 
were recorded in favour (including the Canadian Government delegate), 97 
against (including the Canadian employers delegate) and 53 abstentions 
(including the Canadian workers delegate). It is interesting to note that the 
employers group and the Communists joined forces to vote against the 
amendment as the Communist employer delegates had previously indicated 
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their unwillingness to accept deputy membership on the Conference’s com- 
mittees. Consequently, they were not seated on these committees in any 
capacity. 


At the 42nd session the Credentials Committee’s majority report 
rejected the government employer and worker delegates from Hungary, as 
well as their technical advisers. This decision was upheld in plenary session. 


During 1958 the Governing Body (of which Canada is a permanent 
member) held three sessions at which it discussed fact-finding machinery on 
freedom of association, future action in the field of civil aviation, finances, 
the world employment situation, methods of improving the programme of 
ILO conferences and meetings, the agendas of various ILO meetings, the 
reports of numerous committees and conferences, and other matters. Tri- 
partite Canadian Delegations participated during the year in meetings of the 
Chemical Industries Committee and the Textiles Committee, and in an ad hoc 
meeting on the timber industry. In addition, there were Canadian experts at 
a meeting on conditions of work and employment of nurses, and a meeting 
on teachers’ problems. 


The ILO’s operational programme continued to expand during 1958. 
Plans were developed for courses and meetings on workers’ education, and 
for a series of on-the-spot, fact-finding surveys on trade union rights and 
freedom of association in member countries. (The first two surveys in 1959 
are to be in the Soviet and the United States). In the field of technical 
assistance, projects were continued in manpower training, vocational rehabili- 
tation and employment services. The majority of these projects as in past years 
were financed by the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance of the 
United Nations, and were designed to assist under-developed countries to 
improve their industrial standards. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) had its beginnings in 
the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture held in May, 
1943 at Hot Springs, Virginia, when plans were laid for dealing with 
expected postwar problems in this field. In October, 1945 FAO was 
established at a conference held at Quebec City with a membership of 42 
countries, including Canada. Since that time the Organization has developed 
into one of the largest and most important of the United Nations Specialized 
Agencies and now has a membership of seventy-seven countries. The head- 
quarters moved from Washington to Rome in 1951. 


The objectives of the Organization are to raise levels of nutrition and 
living standards, improve the production and distribution of food, agricul- 
tural, fisheries and forestry products, and to stimulate better rural conditions. 
To this end FAO collects, analyses and distributes technical and economic 
information relating to food and agriculture, and encourages national and 
international action to achieve its purposes. The supreme governing body 
of the Organization is the FAO Conference, which normally meets every 
second year. (The next meeting is scheduled for November, 1959.) The 
Conference elects a 24-member Council which normally meets twice a 
year to decide issues involving policy. Canada has a seat on the Council. 
1The recommendations of a tripartite committee of the Governing Body, which has been studying 
practical methods to improve the working of the International Labour Conference, including the 


above-mentioned problem, have been recommended for the consideration of the 43rd session of the 
International Labour Conference in June, 1959. 
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From time to time subsidiary committees and other bodies are established 
for particular purposes. One of the most important of these, the Committee 
on Commodity Problems, on which Canada is represented, provides a forum 
for inter-governmental discussions on problems of production and trade 
in primary agricultural commodities. A sub-committee studying agricultural 
surplus disposal problems meets regularly in Washington. 


During 1958 the Organization completed a study of the problems of 
maintaining food reserves in under-developed countries which was forwarded 
to the Economic and Social Council for consideration. Plans for two 
world-wide campaigns were initiated: the first, which will continue until 
1961, is concerned with the use of better seeds; the second is an infor- 
mational and promotional campaign known as Free the World From Hunger 
Year, which will take place in 1963 on the twentieth anniversary of the 
Hot Springs Conference. Progress was also made in the establishment of 
a regional office for Africa, to be located at Accra. 


Dr. Norman Wright of the United Kingdom was appointed Deputy 
Director-General following the resignation of Dr. F. T. Wahlen, who left 
to assume his duties as a member of the executive branch of the Swiss 
Government. Rapid progress was made towards the reorganization of the 
FAO headquarters staff in Rome along the lines approved by the 1957 
Conference. This reorganization establishes three main departments, Tech- 
nical, Economic, and Public Relations and Legal Affairs, responsible to 
the Director-General. These departments will be administered by a Programme 
and Budgetary division and a Division of Administration and Finance, both 
also directly responsible to the Director-General. The Organization continued 
to give priority technical assistance under the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Programme, despite recruiting difficulties. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


The year 1958 marked the installation of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in its new permanent head- 
quarters in Paris. A striking blend of modern architecture and abstract 
works of art, the building was officially opened on November 3 at an 
impressive ceremony attended by the President of the French Republic, 
high dignitaries of church and state, representatives of member nations, 
officials of the Secretariat and many others who had played a part in the 
design and construction of the new building. Here, on November 4, the 
tenth session of the General Conference was convened by Dr. Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishman, leader of the Indian Delegation, whose country had been 
host to the ninth session which was held in New Delhi in 1956. 


The General Conference is the policy-making body of UNESCO and 
meets every two years to plan the programme and budget for the ensuing 
two-year period, to fill vacancies on the Executive Board, to consider such 
matters as amendments to the constitution and rules of procedure, relations 
between UNESCO and other governmental and non-governmental agencies, 
and generally to conduct the business, and to review the wide range of 
activities of an organization the purpose of which, according to its constitu- 
tion, is: “to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms”. 
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The tenth session was attended by representatives from 79 of the 
Organization’s 81 member states, and by four associate members as well as 
by observers from non-member states, the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies, inter-governmental organizations such as the International Bureau 
of Education, the Organization of American States, the Council of Europe 
and the non-governmental organizations having consultative status with 
UNESCO. 


Among the major decisions of the session was the election, for a 
six-year term, of Dr. Vittorino Veronese of Italy as the Director-General 
of the Organization to succeed Dr. Luther Evans of the United States of 
America. Dr. Evans’ letter of resignation was accepted by the General 
Conference with unanimous expressions of appreciation for his unflagging 
zeal throughout his term of office in promoting the purposes of UNESCO. 


Important decisions of the Conference included the approval of a 
budget of $25,970,463, an increase of more than $3,000,000 over the 
1957-1958 budget*. The current figure includes a book entry of approxi- 
mately $1 million for the headquarters costs of the technical assistance 
programme subsequently to be counter-balanced by a payment from the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Commission. In addition to the regular 
budget, the Conference adopted a resolution for the establishment of a 
special account through which voluntary contributions may be made by 
governmental and private donors to meet special and urgent needs in 
education, science and culture. All member states reaffirmed their strong 
support for the three major projects adopted at the ninth session. These 
are: the extension of primary education in Latin America; scientific research 
for the improvement of arid lands, and the development of mutual appreci- 
ation of the cultural values of the West and the Orient. 


In keeping with resolutions of the eleventh session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and the twenty-sixth session of the Economic 
and Social Council, the UNESCO Conference set up a working party to 
consider methods of appraising the Organization’s main programmes as 
reviewed for 1959, and to forecast the scope, trend and cost of these 
programmes for the years 1960-1964. As a result of the working party’s 
deliberations the Conference adopted a resolution authorizing the Director- 
General to carry out an appraisal of UNESCO’s programmes in accordance 
with the observations and recommendations formulated during the tenth 
session. 


This was the first General Conference held since the Canadian National 
Commission for UNESCO was established under the auspices of the Canada 
Council in August, 1957. Dr. N. A. M. MacKenzie, Chairman of the 
National Commission and President of the University of British Columbia, 
headed the Canadian Delegation of fifteen members which included six 
representatives of the National Commission. Throughout the year, the 
Commission was active in co-ordinating Canadian activities related to 
UNESCO’s programme. It held its first meeting in February 1958 when it 
adopted its constitution and by-laws, and set up a committee to examine the 
programme and budget proposed for the Organization for 1959 and 1960. 
The Commission’s observations on the programme provided guidance for 
the Delegation to the General Conference. 


A survey was undertaken of Canadian resources for participation in 
the major project on eastern and western cultural values and this will 


*The Canadian contribution to this budget will be approximately $378,000 for each of the years 1959 
and 1960. 
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provide a basis for Canadian action in relation to this project. In September 
a national committee was set up to consider recommendations arising from 
this survey and to prepare a working paper for reference to the Conference 
of the National Commission which is to be held in March 1959. 


Another step in promoting East-West understanding was the visit to 
Japan organized by the United Nations Association Committee for UNESCO. 
Contributing greatly to the success of this mission was the assistance and 
hospitality offered by the Japanese National Commission for UNESCO. 


In the exchange of persons service, Canada was the recipient of a 
regional cultural study grant for a musicologist to study in India and a 
Polish UNESCO fellowship was awarded to a Canadian scholar to pursue 
Slavonic studies in Poland. As in past years, Canada provided a number 
of specialists for UNESCO technical assistance missions and accepted 
candidates from several countries to study in Canada on UNESCO fellowships. 


With the assistance of the National Commission, Canadians participated 
in a number of seminars or meetings held under the auspices of UNESCO 
or sponsored by the non-governmental organizations having consultative 
status with UNESCO. The National Commission provided assistance for the 
development of special programmes in Canada, and collected information for 
various UNESCO surveys and publications. At the request of UNESCO a 
Canadian participated in the meeting of experts convened to draft recom- 
mendations for the standardization of educational statistics. The recommen- 
dations approved by this special meeting were adopted without change at 
the General Conference. 


Canada was represented at a regional meeting of national commissions 
in the Western hemisphere held in Costa Rica in May and sent observers to 
the annual meeting of the United States National Commission in Washington 
in September. Preceding the tenth session of the General Conference, 
UNESCO convened a meeting of the directors of national cultural relations 
services, at which Canada was one of the 61 countries in attendance. 


In company with many member states which have contributed to the 
furnishing of the new headquarters, the Canadian Government, at the invita- 
tion of the Headquarters Committee, donated the furniture for the Information 
Service which is situated immediately to the right of the Place de Fontenoy 
entrance to the Secretariat building. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) was established 
as a Specialized Agency of the United Nations in April 1947. Its general 
objectives are the development of the principles and techniques of inter- 
national air navigation and the encouragement of the planning and develop- 
ment of international air transport in such a way as to promote safety, 
efficiency, economy, and the orderly growth of air services. 


The Organization is governed by an Assembly comprising all member 
states, which meets at least once every third year. Subordinate to the 
Assembly is the 21-member Council which is elected for a three-year term 
at the triennial Assemblies, and which meets in virtually continuous session 
at the headquarters in Montreal. Canada has been a member of the Council 
since the provisional establishment of ICAO in 1945. The Council is 
assisted by an Air Navigation Commission and four specialized Committees: 
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air transport, legal, joint support of air navigation services, and finance. The 
Canadian Representative to ICAO is Chairman of the Finance Committee. 


During the past few years, ICAO has paid great attention to the 
problems involved in the introduction of jet aircraft on the world’s air routes. 
Much work in the technical field has been devoted to this subject and 
during 1958 the Air Transport Committee prepared a study for the guidance 
of ICAO’s 73 member nations on the economic implications of the intro- 
duction into service of these aircraft. 


Other activities during 1958 included the coming into force of the 
Rome Convention of 1952 which among other things limits the liability of 
air carriers for damage done to third parties on the land or sea. Canada is 
among the countries which has ratified this international agreement drafted 
by ICAO. The Expanded Technical Assistance Programme (ETAP) under 
which ICAO maintains training and advisory missions in more than 20 
countries also received close attention during 1958. 


The International Monetary Fund 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and 
The International Finance Corporation 


History and Purposes 


The International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development came into being in December 1945, follow- 
ing the 1944 Bretton Woods United Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference where their respective Articles of Agreement were drawn up. 


The Fund and Bank were planned for a peaceful world of liberal 
trade, currency convertibility and advancing economic development, in 
which increased resources could be devoted to raising standards of living 
throughout the world. The two organizations were seen as permanent 
institutions for world-wide co-operation in the fields of currency exchange, 
international investment, and economic development. 


The Fund provides machinery for international consultation and col- 
laboration on monetary, payments and exchange problems. Among its 
purposes are the promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of 
exchange restrictions, the establishment of a multilateral system of current 
payments, and the expansion and balanced growth of international trade. 
Under certain conditions member countries may draw on the resources of the 
Fund to assist in dealing appropriately with temporary balance of payments 
difficulties and for other purposes consistent with the Fund’s Articles 
of Agreement, including support for the introduction or maintenance of 
convertibility. 


The main purposes of the Bank, as described in the Articles of Agree- 
ment, are, first, to facilitate the investment of capital for productive purposes; 
second, to promote private foreign investment by means of guarantees or 
of participation in loans by private investors; and, third, to make loans 
when private capital is not available on reasonable terms. 


The International Finance Corporation, an affiliate of the Bank 
designed to promote the growth of productive private enterprise particularly 
in the less-developed countries, came into being in July 1956. 
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Membership and Organization 


As of December 31, 1958 sixty-eight countries were members of the 
International Bank and International Monetary Fund. During the preceding 
twelve months, the membership of both institutions was increased by the 
admission of Malaya, Morocco, Tunisia, Spain and Libya, while the individual 
memberships of Egypt and Syria were replaced by that of the United Arab 
Republic. 


The principal authority over each institution is vested in a Board of 
Governors, and these two boards convene jointly once a year. Each country 
has the right to appoint a Governor who is in most cases the Minister of 
Finance. The Governors have delegated many of their powers to Executive 
Boards of 18 members each. Five Executive Directors on each board are 
appointed by the countries with the highest quotas in the Fund and the 
highest subscriptions in the Bank. Other Directors are elected by the 
remaining members. The staffs of the two institutions are headed by the 
Managing Director in the Fund and the President in the case of the Bank. 


Canadian Representation 


The Honourable Donald M. Fleming, Minister of Finance, is Canadian 
Governor of the Bank and the Fund; Mr. A. F. W. Plumptre, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, is the Canadian Alternate Gov- 
ernor of the Bank; Mr. James Elliott Coyne, Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, is the Canadian Alternate Governor of the Fund. Canada has been 
represented by a Canadian Executive Director on the Boards of the Fund and 
Bank from the outset of their activity. At the Seventh Regular Election of 
Executive Directors, held during the Annual Meeting of the Boards of 
Governors in 1958, Mr. Louis Rasminsky was re-elected Executive Director 
for Canada of the Bank and on November 1, 1958 was appointed for 
a further two year term as Executive Director for Canada of the Fund. 
Mr. A. B. Hockin is his Alternate in both institutions. 


Resources of the Fund and the Bank 


The resources of the Fund consist of members’ quotas paid in gold and 
members’ currencies, while the greater part of the Bank’s resources come 
from borrowing on the strength of the part of its subcribed share capital 
not paid in but acting as a guarantee. 


As of December 31, 1958, total quotas in the Fund amounted to 
$9,193.0 million. Canada’s quota was equivalent to U.S. $300 million, of 
which $75 million was paid in gold and the rest in Canadian dollars. This 
is in accord with Fund regulations which provide that a member shall pay 
in gold either 25 per cent of its quota, or 10 per cent of its holding of 
gold and U.S. dollars, depending on which is the smaller figure. The re- 
mainder of a member’s subscription to the Fund is payable in non-interest- 
bearing notes in the member’s currency. On December 31, 1958 the Fund’s 
holdings of member currencies (including non-negotiable, non-interest- 
bearing notes) totalled $6,738.2 million of which $792.3 million was in U.S. 
dollars. The Fund’s total holdings of gold and convertible currencies amounted 
to $2,695.8 million of which $1,531.6 million was in gold. The largest 
holding of convertible currencies other than U.S. dollars was in Canadian 
dollars equivalent to $210.0 million. 


With the admission of the five new members during 1958 and increases 
in the capital subscriptions of El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras and Paraguay 
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during the year, the subscribed capital of the International Bank totalled, 
on December 31, 1958, $9,521.5 million. Of this amount, Canada’s participa- 
tion was $325 million. Only 20% of the subscribed share capital is, however, 
paid up; the remaining 80% can be called only if needed to enable the 
Bank to meet its own obligations and not for lending. Of the total paid-up 
capital of the Bank, equivalent to $1,904.3 million on December 31, 1958, 
an amount of $190.4 million equivalent to 2% of the subscribed capital has, 
in accord with the Articles of Agreement, been paid up in gold or in 
dollars. The remaining $1,713.9 million (18% of the subscribed capital) 
has been paid up in the currencies of the member countries. These currencies 
can, however, be used by the Bank for its lending operations only with the 
approval of the members concerned. The United States, Canada, Germany, 
Venezuela, Costa Rica and El Salvador are the only countries that have to 
date released without qualification the whole of the 18% part of their 
original subscriptions, equivalent to $692 million. Many other countries, 
however, have made conditional or partial releases or agreed to release their 
18 per cent over a period. Canada’s release amounting to $58.5 million has 
been fully utilized by the Bank in its lending activities. 


Planned Increase in the Resources of the Fund and the Bank 


During 1958 action was initiated to increase substantially the resources 
of the Bank and the Fund in order to ensure that these institutions would 
have the funds necessary to continue functioning effectively in the future. 
At the recent high level of lending the Bank’s unused borrowing capacity, 
which is particularly influenced by the amount of the U.S. guarantee, might 
have been exhausted within two or three years. Heavy borrowing by members 
of the Fund since 1956 had by the latter part of 1958 left this organization 
with only about $1.5 billion in gold and convertible currencies uncommitted 
and available for lending. These considerations prompted a proposal at the 
1958 Annual Meetings in New Delhi that the resources of the Fund and 
the Bank be materially strengthened. This proposal was adopted and the 
matter was referred to the Executive Boards of the two organizations who 
submitted specific recommendations to their Boards of Governors at the end 
of the year. 


These recommendations, which were approved by the Governors early 
in 1959, involved a general increase of 50 per cent in members’ quotas in 
the Fund and of 100 per cent in members’ subscriptions to the Bank with 
special additional increases for Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Japan in view of the exceptional economic growth shown by these three 
countries since the Fund and Bank were established. The recommendations 
also provide for special increases in the quotas and subscriptions of 24 
countries whose present quotas in the Fund do not exceed $15 million. 


Under these proposals, the authorized capital of the Bank will be 
increased from $10 billion to $21 billion, which will leave a margin of unsub- 
scribed capital for admission of new members and for possible subsequent 
increases in individual subscriptions. Unlike the original subscriptions, of 
which 2 per cent had to be paid in gold and 18 per cent in interest-free 
notes in the member’s currency, the general increase in subscriptions will 
be entirely in the form of guarantees and will involve no cash payments to 
the Bank unless called for the purpose of meeting its obligations. Of the 
special additional increases of $100 million, $390 million and $166 million 
in the subscriptions of Canada, Germany and Japan respectively, one half 
will be payable on the basis of original subscriptions and the other half will 
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be entirely in the form of a guarantee. Canada’s subscription will be raised 
from $325 million to $750 million involving a payment of $1 million in 
gold and $9 million in non-interest bearing notes. The United States guarantee, 
which has so important a bearing on the Bank’s ability to borrow, will 
rise from $2,540 million to $5,715 million. 


The proposed general increase in Fund quotas by 50 per cent, together 
with special additional increases of $100 million, $292.5 million and $125 
million for Canada, Germany and Japan respectively would add $5.1 billion 
to the Fund’s resources bringing total quotas to $14,307 million. All quota 
increases would be paid on the original basis of 25 per cent in gold and 75 
per cent in members’ currencies. The Fund’s holdings of gold and USS. 
dollars would double from $2.3 billion on December 31, 1958 to 4.6 billion. 
Canada’s quota would be increased from $300 million to $550 million 
involving a payment of U.S. $62.5 million in gold and an amount equivalent 
to U.S. $187.5 million in non-interest-bearing Government notes. These 
increases in the Fund’s resources are conditional on member countries having 
75 per cent of the total of present quotas consenting to the increases in their 
individual quotas before September 15, 1959 and the increases in the 
Bank subscriptions are likewise conditional on their acceptance by a large 
majority. 


Fund Activities 


The basic premise on which the Fund was established is that orderly 
exchange arrangements are necessary in a world increasingly dependent on 
international trade and investment. Standards of fair exchange practice are 
accordingly set out in the Fund Agreement and the Fund’s resources in gold 
and currencies are used to give temporary assistance to its members. From 
the inception of its operations on March 1, 1947 until December 31, 1958, 
the Fund effected transactions equivalent to $3,224.0 million on behalf of 
37 members. Most of these transactions were in U.S. dollars but the Fund 
also advanced sterling, Deutsche mark, Canadian dollars, Belgian francs 
and Netherlands guilders to its members. The only drawing of Canadian 
dollars occurred in September, 1956 when Egypt drew $15 million. Canada 
has not had occasion to draw on the Fund’s resources. During 1958, a year 
of relative exchange balance, the total of drawings in the Fund was $337.9 
million compared with record drawings of $977.1 million in the previous 
year. Undrawn credits available to members under stand-by arrangements, 
which allow a member to purchase currencies up to a stated amount within a 
stated period without further examination of its economic position, amounted 
to $911.3 million at the end of 1958. 


Members using the Fund’s resources are expected to repay the Fund 
within a period suited to their payments problem, not in excess of three years 
and, as a general rule, with an outside limit of five years. As of December 31, 
1958 $1,664.4 million of the Fund’s total transactions had been repaid. 


Without help from the Fund during the past few years some members 
would probably have felt obliged to resort to more stringent restrictions and 
discrimination. The availability of Fund resources should encourage members 
to rely more on financial policy and less on direct controls as instruments for 
maintaining international and domestic equilibrium, and, as their payments 
position improves, to move more rapidly than they otherwise would towards 
relaxation of restrictions and discrimination. 
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Many countries still make use of exchange restrictions and discrimina- 
tion, particularly against the dollar. Members that continue exchange restric- 
tions and discrimination have an obligation to consult with the Fund and 
since 1952 the Fund has been almost constantly engaged in such consultations. 
These consultations are held primarily to ascertain whether the balance of 
payments position and prospects of these countries is such as to justify the 
continued maintenance of exchange restrictions. The consultations also 
provide opportunities for discussion of the economic and financial problems 
which have given rise to restrictive and discriminatory practices (including 
bilateral arrangements), and of the possibilities for the elimination or reduc- 
tion of these practices. Of the 68 members of the Fund, 57 operate under the 
‘transitional period” arrangements and have an obligation to consult under 
Article XIV. The Fund is continuing its endeavours to help in the elim- 
ination of restrictions and much of its effort has been spent on advice and 
assistance to members that are trying to move toward the re-establishment of 
a multilateral system of payments. 


Towards the close of 1958, a number of European countries, including 
the United Kingdom, declared non-resident earnings of their currencies to 
be convertible into any other currency including the dollar. However, the 
currencies in question have not as yet been declared legally convertible in the 
sense of Article VIII of the Fund Agreement, and the obligation of these 
countries to consult with the Fund under Article XIV continues. Nevertheless 
this move, which was undoubtedly encouraged by the prospect of a substantial 
increase during 1959 in the Fund’s resources, constitutes an important 
advance toward the objectives of the Fund. 


During 1958, 8 countries consulted the Fund about exchange mod- 
ifications other than changes covered by the Articles XIV consultations. In 
addition Canada consulted the Fund with regard to the extension of the 
provisions of its Emergency Gold Mining Assistance through 1959 and 
1960, and a 25 per cent increase in the amount of assistance for the years 
1958, 1959 and 1960. The Fund continued to give substantial technical 
assistance to its members during the year, particularly under its Training 
Programme. 


Operations of the Bank 


The activity of the Bank may be considered under three headings: the 
making of loans to meet the foreign exchange cost of reconstruction and 
development in member countries; the marketing of its own bonds and other 
obligations in the private capital market on which it relies for the major part 
of the money which it lends; and technical assistance in the preparation, 
completion and operation of projects and programmes for reconstruction and 
development. 


In recent years emphasis has shifted from post-war European recons- 
truction to development loans in many areas of the world, mainly in 
the under-developed countries. Included in programmes and_ projects 
financed by the Bank are general reconstruction and development, 
electric power, transportation, agriculture, irrigation and flood control and 
communications. From its inception to December 31, 1958 the Bank has 
made 219 loans in 49 countries in the aggregate of $4,250.2 million of 
which $3,087.9 million has been disbursed. During the twelve-month period 
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ending December 31, 1958, 30 loans were made in 17 countries and 
territories, totalling the equivalent of $770.0 million. In cases where the 
government is not the borrower, the member government concerned, its 
central bank or some comparable agency acceptable to the Bank must, in 
accordance with the Articles of Agreement, guarantee the loan. During 1958 
private investors acquired portions of the Bank’s loans amounting to $98.2 
million of which $7.0 million was by private Canadian interests. This brought 
total private participation in the Bank’s lending operations to $469.6 million 
of which $20.7 million was by Canadian institutions. The Bank’s lending 
interest rate during 1958 varied from 5 5/8% at the beginning of the year to 
5 3/8% in May and 5 3/4% at the end of the year. 


Borrowing Operations 


Since its inception the Bank has sold issues frequently on the United 
States market and smaller and less frequent issues in Switzerland, Canada, 
the United Kingdom and the Netherlands, denominated in the currencies of 
these countries. The Bank has also placed bonds directly with the German 
Bundesbank. During 1958 bond issues of the Bank, totalling the equivalent 
of $400.0 million, were sold in the United States (partly to non-US. 
investors), and the equivalent of $262.6 million was placed directly with 
purchasers outside the United States. There was a net increase of $665.0 
million in the Bank’s funded debt. As of December 31, 1958 the total 
amount of Bank bonds outstanding was $1,791.9 million including Canadian 
dollar bond issues totalling $35.3 million. 


The Bank’s total net earnings to date were $256.7 million and the total 
reserves were $382.1 million. 


Technical Assistance Activities of the Bank 


The Bank has sought to help its members, particularly those with 
under-developed economies, by giving technical assistance in various forms. In 
addition to detailed advice in connection with specific loan projects, the 
Bank’s assistance has taken such broader forms as the organization of general 
survey missions to analyse the economies of member countries, the stationing 
of resident representatives in member countries to advise and assist their 
governments on various development problems, participation in the planning 
and organization of new development banks, and the provision of facilities 
for training officials from member countries in its Economic Development 
Institute and under its General Training Programme. During 1958 the Bank 
continued to be active in new fields such as nuclear power in view of its large 
and growing investments in electric power projects, and also played an 
important role as mediator in economic disputes affecting member countries. 


The International Finance Corporation 


As of December 31, 1958, the IFC comprised 57 member countries, 
the subscribed capital of which amounted to $93.7 million. The Canadian 
representation in the Corporation is ex officio the same as the representation 
in the Bank. 


The Corporation seeks to fulfil its purpose of promoting the growth 
of productive private enterprise by investing its own funds in association 
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with private capital where this is not available in sufficient quality and 
on reasonable terms; by acting as a clearing-house in bringing together 
investment opportunities and private capital, whether foreign or domestic; 
and by helping to enlist managerial skill and experience where these are not 
readily available for a project. IFC investments, unlike those of the World 
Bank, do not carry government guarantees. 


During 1958, the Corporation made eight investments in Brazil, Guate- 
mala, Mexico and Pakistan amounting to $6.8 million; net income during the 
year was $2.0 million. 


Universal Postal Union 


The Universal Postal Union (UPU), one of the oldest and largest of the 
Specialized Agencies, was founded in Berne in 1874, and now has 98 
members.! Canada has been a member since 1878. The principal aim of UPU 
is to organize and improve postal services around the world through inter- 
national collaboration. Various international agreements entered into between 
members of the Union have increased the efficiency and speed of postal 
communications and have promoted uniformity in services and postal rates 
among them. 


The supreme authority of the UPU is the Universal Postal Union 
Congress, which meets every five years to review the Universal Postal Con- 
vention and its many subsidiary instruments. An Executive and Liaison 
Committee, consisting of 20 members elected by the Congress on a geograph- 
ical basis, meets annually to ensure continuity of the Union’s work between 
Congresses. In addition, a new Consultative Committee on Postal Studies, 
also consisting of 20 members, was created at the Ottawa Congress in 
1957; its main duty as the name implies, is to collect and provide to member 
countries information on the most advanced methods of mail handling. 
Finally, the International Bureau, which is the permanent secretariat of the 
Union, circulates information among members, conducts enquiries in technical 
matters, arbitrates disputes between members and acts as a clearing-house 
for accounts of member nations relating to the international postal services. 


Canada was elected by the Ottawa Congress in 1957 to the Executive and 
Liaison Committee. As host country to that Congress, Canada will also act 
until the next Congress as the depositary power for the UPU. Its responsibi- 
lities include the certification and forwarding of the Acts of the Congress to 
other member countries, the safekeeping of credentials of the delegates who 
attended the Congress, the receipt and safekeeping of ratifications, notification 
to other member countries of the deposit of such ratifications, and the receipt 
until April 1, 1959 of requests for adherence to the Convention and other 
Acts of Congress in the case of member states which did not attend the 
Congress or were not represented at it. 


International Telecommunication Union 


The International Telecommunication Union (ITU) with Headquarters 
in Geneva traces its origin to the International Telegraph Convention of 


1The Republic of Guinea requested adherence to the Postal Convention in October 1958. Its admission 
to UPU will bring the membership to 99. 
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1865 and the International Radio Telegraph Convention of 1906. The 
members of these two bodies met simultaneously at Madrid in 1932 and 
concluded a single International Telecommunication Convention regulating 
telegraph, telephone and radio services. This Convention established the 
ITU which was later organized in its present form by the Atlantic City 
Convention of October 2, 1947. Canada was a party to the 1906 convention 
signed at Berlin and has been a member of this organization and its successor 
ever since. The purpose of the ITU is to maintain and extend international 
co-operation for the improvement and rational use of telecommunications of 
all kinds and to promote the development and efficient operation of technical 
facilities. 


The supreme authority of the ITU is the Plenipotentiary Conference 
which normally meets once every five years. The next conference will be held 
in Geneva in October, 1959. Between conferences the affairs of the Union 
are managed by the Administrative Council which meets annually. Canada 
has been one of the 18 member countries on the Council since it was 
established in 1947. Subordinate to the Council are the Secretariat and three 
permanent technical organs — the International Frequency Registration 
Board (IFRB) at Geneva, and two International Consultative Committees, 
on Telegraph and Telephone (CCITT) and Radio (CCIR) which usually meet 
every three years. 


The Administrative Council met in April and May 1958 and the CCITT 
held a special Plenary Assembly which was followed in September by a 
Telegraph and Telephone conference. Canada signed the revised Telegraph 
Regulations drafted at this conference. The next meeting of the CCIR will 
be in Los Angeles in April 1959. 


These and other meetings have permitted the Union to continue its 
programme for allocating international telecommunications frequencies in 
preparation for the Plenipotentiary Conference in 1959. Participation in the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance (ETAP) also increased during 
1958: 


World Meteorological Organization 


The World Meteorological Organization (WMO) with Headquarters 
in Geneva developed from the International Meteorological Organization, a 
voluntary association of international weather services founded in 1878. The 
convention which established WMO came into force on March 23, 1950 and 
the Organization became a Specialized Agency of the United Nations on 
December 20, 1951. The purposes of the organization are to facilitate co- 
operation among meteorological services; to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of telecommunication systems for the rapid exchange of weather 
information; to promote standardization of meteorological observations and 
to ensure the uniform publication of observations and statistics; to further 
the application of meteorology in various fields including aviation, shipping 
and agriculture, and to encourage and assist in co-ordinating the international 
aspects of research and training in meteorology. 


These activities are implemented by a Congress, the supreme organ of 
the WMO on which the Director of Meteorological Services of each of the 
72 member states is represented. The Congress normally meets every four 
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years and the next session will be in April, 1959. Between sessions the 
affairs of the organization are managed by the Executive Committee (con- 
sisting of 15 directors of meteorological services) on which Canada is re- 
presented. There are also seven technical commissions covering the main 
fields of modern meteorology and six regional associations. Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, Director of the Canadian Meteorological Services, who has been 
President of Regional Association ITV (North and Central America) resigned 
in December, 1958 at the conclusion of his third term. 


During 1958 the Synoptic Commission met in New Delhi and plans 
were made for establishing a communications network around the world in 
the Northern Hemisphere for exchanging weather information. The Executive 
Committee met in Geneva where much attention was devoted to the develop- 
ment of forecasting procedures for jet aircraft operating at high altitudes. 
The Executive Committee has also accepted responsibility in the field of Hy- 
drology and was able to give advice to the United Nations on questions of 
outer space. 


The International Geophysical Year (IGY) terminated on December 31, 
1958, and all weather services are now completing the transmission of 
information to the IGY Data Centre in Geneva. The first microcards 
prepared at the Data Centre have been distributed, showing the world’s 
weather data, a record of both surface and upper air each six hours since 
the beginning of the IGY in July 1957. 


The WMO contribution to the Expanded Technical Assistance Program- 
me (ETAP) includes training schools, scholarships, and advice on the 
administration of weather services in countries without such facilities. 
Weather practices and codes are now uniform in almost all countries and 
WMO Guides published in many languages have contributed greatly to this. 
Progress in applied meteorology such as upper air forecasting has been 
advanced by the publication of technical notes by outstanding experts. 


The International Atomic Energy Agency 


The International Atomic Energy Agency, an inter-governmental organi- 
zation within the United Nations family, came into existence on July 29, 
1957, when its statute had been ratified by twenty-six signatory governments. 
These included those of Canada, France, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the USSR. (The statute was to become effective upon ratification 
by eighteen signatories, including three of the countries named above). The 
first proposal for the establishment of this Agency had been made by the 
President of the United States to the United Nations General Assembly on 
December 8, 1953, and was subsequently unanimously endorsed by the 
General Assembly. Canada served on the various preparatory bodies leading 
to the formation of the Agency, and, together with France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the USSR, serves on the Board of Governors 
as one of the countries “most advanced in the technical aspects of atomic 
energy including the production of source materials.” 


The first General Conference of the Agency took place at its headquarters 
in Vienna from October 1-23, 1957. It dealt primarily with the proposals 
made by the Preparatory Commission that had been set up to prepare for 
the organization and activities of the Agency during its first year of existence. 
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The Conference adopted these proposals in substantially their original form; 
since they were necessarily framed in fairly general terms, it was left to 
the Board of Governors to work out in greater detail the particular activities 
which the Agency should undertake during the following year. 


Accordingly the Board met at frequent intervals during the closing 
months of 1957 and throughout 1958, devoting itself primarily to the 
elaboration of the Agency’s programme for 1958 and to the preparation of 
recommendations on the programme and budget for 1959. These were then 
presented to the second General Conference, held in Vienna from September 
22 to October 4, 1958. 


Despite the fact that it had been established only since the middle of 
the previous year, the Agency made notable progress during 1958 in organiz- 
ing itself on a sound basis and in carrying out its initial programmes. A 
competent international secretariat has been built up at the Agency’s head- 
quarters, along the lines recommended by the Preparatory Commission; 
relationship agreements have been negotiated with the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies most interested in the Agency’s work; a fellowship 
programme has been initiated and technical assistance missions sent to a 
number of less-developed areas. The Agency has also begun its technical 
information activities, has prepared a manual on the safe-handling of radio- 
isotopes, has established expert panels on radiation protection and on the 
safe disposal of radio-active wastes, and has begun a programme of scien- 
tific conferences. Finally, the Agency has begun negotiations for the conclusion 
of supply agreements with member states that have offered it fissionable 
materials and has, under Article XI of its statute, assisted Japan to 
obtain source material for a research project. 


Canada has given substantial financial support to the Agency, in ful- 
filment of the Government’s view that it gives every promise of becoming a 
valuable and constructive institution, deserving the support of all countries 
hoping to see the benefits to be derived from the peaceful applications of 
atomic energy become rapidly and widely available. 


In addition, Canada has offered to the Agency, free of charge, the 
source material required for the research project mentioned above. This 
gift was offered in order to help the Agency initiate its activities in the 
supply of materials and to provide it with the additional revenues which it 
will derive by reselling this material to Japan. 


During 1959 the activities of the Board of Governors will include the 
preparation of a detailed and comprehensive programme and budget for 
the Agency’s third year of activity. It will be submitted for consideration and 
approval to the third General Conference in Vienna in October, 1959. 


World Health Organization 


The World Health Organization (WHO), one of the largest of the 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, was established as a permanent 
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body in 1948. The first World Health Assembly met in Geneva in June of 
that year and took as its objective “the attainment by all peoples of the 
highest possible level of health”. Canada played an important part in the 
preparatory meetings leading to the creation of WHO, and became one of 
its first members. A Canadian, Dr. Brock Chisholm, former Deputy Minister 
of National Health, became the first Director-General, a post which he held 
unit, 1953. 


The main organs of WHO are: the annual World Health Assembly, 
which is the Organization’s legislative body; the Executive Board, which 
meets semi-annually and is composed of 18 persons designated by elected 
member states for their competence in the field of health; and the Secretariat, 
headed by Dr. M. G. Candau, the Director-General, which implements the 
Assembly’s decisions. In May, 1958, the eleventh World Health Assembly 
took formal recognition of the agreement signed by the President of the 
tenth World Health Assembly whereby Dr. Candau would continue in 
office for an additional period of two years beyond his five-year contract. 


WHO’s activities fall into two main categories —- advisory services 
and general international health services. Advisory services are provided to 
help countries strengthen their own health services. Experts are trained, 
and demonstration teams for disease control are provided to help governments 
deal with such health problems as nutrition, sanitation, maternal and child 
care, tuberculosis and malaria. WHO’s general international health services 
cover a wide range of activities including special research projects on a 
number of parasitic and virus diseases, standardization of pharmaceutical 
drugs, and the publication of a large variety of scientific works, as well as 
health statistics. 


WHO continued to give special priority to the world-wide eradication 
on malaria, in view of the growing resistance of the mosquito to all insecti- 
cides which are in current use. It is estimated that, in 1958, government 
expenditures in the field of malaria eradication were about $57 million. The 
World Health Organization’s Malaria Fund was established in 1955 by WHO 
for research and to provide equipment, supplies and services in the eradication 
campaign. By January 14, 1959, the Fund had raised approximately 8.2 
million dollars from fifteen countries. It is estimated that WHO will need some 
$50 million over a five year period, as its part in the malaria eradication 
campaign. 


The year 1958 was marked by a special commemorative session 
of the World Health Assembly in Minneapolis on the tenth anniversary 
of WHO. The Assembly heard messages from President Eisenhower, Mr. 
Hammarskjold, and from leaders in the field of international health. Im- 
mediately thereafter, the eleventh World Health Assembly was convened. It 
lasted from May 28 to June 13, 1958, and was attended by delegates from 
eighty-five member and associate member states. The Canadian Delegation 
was headed by Dr. G. D. W. Cameron, Deputy Minister of National Health. 
The Director-General reported that, as in preceding years, a considerable 
part of WHO’s resources had been devoted to the attack on communicable 
diseases, which remained one of the most serious challenges to the organiza- 
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tion. The outstanding development in 1957 had been the launching of the 
campaigns for the eradication of malaria. The Director-General also referred 
to the growing emphasis in WHO’s work on the co-ordination of research. 
He mentioned as examples studies being carried out on the control of 
tuberculosis, on the epidemology of leprosy, on sylvatic plague, on rabies and 
on brucellosis. One of the most pressing immediate needs continued to be 
the strengthening of national health services, especially the development of 
training facilities. During 1957, over one hundred international teaching 
personnel had been provided and over one thousand fellowships awarded. 


Several delegates reported on the satisfactory progress which had been 
made in combating tuberculosis and leprosy. In Africa in particular, where 
there were some two million persons affected with leprosy, it seemed likely 
that in the near future all cases would be under regular treatment. In the same 
region, where some twenty million people were affected by yaws, thirteen 
million of the population in endemic areas had been examined and more than 
seven million treated. It was possible that yaws could be eradicated in Africa 
in the near future. It was reported that since 1954 no cases of smallpox had 
occurred in North America, Mexico, Central America or the Caribbean, and 
that there was a considerable reduction in incidence in South America. There 
was considerable discussion of the need to provide adequate training facilities 
for physicians, nurses and auxiliary health personnel, which continued to be 
one of the chief problems facing public health administrations, particularly 
in the less well-developed countries. 


The eleventh Assembly adopted unanimously (for the first time in 
WHO’s history) an effective working budget for 1959 of $14.3 million. It 
called for a study of the possibility of eradicating smallpox and considered the 
role which WHO should play in the fields of atomic energy research and 
cancer research. 


The Assembly adopted a sixteen-power resolution (co-sponsored by 
Canada) which emphasized the importance of avoiding duplication, in the 
field of the peaceful uses of atomic energy, of the activities of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, the United Nations Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation, and other Specialized Agencies, as well 
as competent non-governmental organizations. It encouraged the Director- 
General to expedite negotiations with the IAEA for a draft agreement of 
co-operation and requested the Executive Board to establish a committee to 
be available for consultation by the Director-General for further negotiations 
with the IAEA. 


Part of WHO’s work is administered through its six regional committees, 
each dealing with the health problems of its own geographical region. By 
special arrangement these responsibilities in the American region are delegated 
to the Pan-American Health Organization (PAHO), which, under the name 
of the Pan-American Sanitary Organization, was originally established in 
1902. The fifteenth Pan-American Sanitary Conference (which performed the 
functions of the WHO Regional Committee for the Americas) was held in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, from September 21 to October 3, 1958. It was 
attended by delegates from the 21 member states of PAHO and by an 
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Official Observer from Canada. As at the eleventh World Health Assembly, 
priority was given to the Malaria Eradication Programme and its implementa- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. 


Canada contributed U.S. $441,486 to WHO’s 1959 budget. Canada’s 
three-year term on the eighteen-member Executive Board of WHO will 
expire in 1959. During the past year the Canadian member of the Executive 
Board, Dr. P. E. Moore of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, was elected Chairman. 


Vv 
DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


Introduction 


Under its Charter, the United Nations has assumed certain obligations 
and responsibilities in regard to dependent territories. These obligations and 
responsibilities differ as between trust territories and non-self-governing or 
colonial territories. The international trusteeship system as set forth in 
chapter XII of the charter is intended to apply to three types of territories: 
territories which were held under mandate when the United Nations was 
established; territories which might have been detached from enemy states 
as a result of the Second World War; and territories which the states 
responsible for their administration might voluntary place under the 
trusteeship system. The most important objective of the system is the 
attainment of self-government or independence by the inhabitants of the 
territories through promotion of their political, economic, social and 
educational advancement. 


In 1946, eleven trust territories were placed under individual trusteeship 
agreements. These territories were Tanganyika, the Cameroons and Togoland, 
under United Kingdom administration; the Cameroons and Togoland, under 
French administration; Ruanda-Urundi, under Belgian administration; Soma- 
liland, under Italian administration; West Samoa, under New Zealand 
administration; New Guinea and Nauru, under Australian administration 
(the latter territory is administered by Australia on behalf also of the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand); and finally, the trust territory of the Pacific 
Islands, under United States administration. In 1957 Togoland, under United 
Kingdom administration, became an integral part of the new independent 
state of Ghana, after a plebiscite under United Nations supervision had 
shown that this was the desire of the inhabitants of the territory. A similar 
plebiscite held in French Togoland in April 1958 confirmed that territory’s 
desire to attain its full independence. 


The Trusteeship Council established under Chapter XII of the Charter 
supervises the administration of the trust territories on behalf on the United 
Nations. It receives and considers annual reports from the administering 
authorities, examines petitions and hears petitioners from the trust territories, 
and sends periodic visiting missions to the different territories under its charge. 
In 1958 a mission visited the three trust territories in East Africa — 
Somaliland, Tanganyika and Ruandi-Urundi — and during the thirteenth 
session of the Assembly a second mission visited the two trust territories of 
the Cameroons. 


United Nations responsibilities for non-self-governing territories are, as 
set forth in Chapter XI of the Charter, of a much lesser degree. Members of 
the United Nations which are responsible for territories whose peoples are 
not yet fully self-governing have accepted “as a sacred trust” the obligation 
to promote to the utmost the well-being of their inhabitants. Under 
Article 73 (e) of the Charter the administering authorities transmit regularly 
to the Secretary-General for information purposes, and subject to limitations 
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required by security and constitutional considerations statistical and other 
information relating to the economic, social and educational conditions 
in the dependent territories for which they are responsible. 


In 1949 the General Assembly established on an ad hoc basis a 
Committee on Information from non-self-governing territories, to examine 
the information submitted in the above-mentioned reports. This Committee 
is composed of ten members administering non-self-governing territories 
(except Belgium, which has declined to participate) and seven non-administer- 
ing members elected for three-year terms. The life of this Committee has 
been renewed successively for three-year periods and at the thirteenth 
session its term was renewed until December 31, 1961. 


The reports of the Trusteeship Council and of the Committee on 
Information are considered in detail by the Fourth Committee during the 
regular sessions of the General Assembly (Agenda items 13 and 36). The 
Committee, as the need arises, also gives separate and particular attention 
to special items in respect of dependent territories. At its thirteenth 
session, for example, the Committee considered the future international 
status of South-West Africa (agenda item 39), the future of French Togoland 
(agenda item 40) and the question of the frontier between Ethiopia and 
Italian Somaliland (agenda item 41) as separate items on its agenda. These 
and other questions are treated in more detail in the following sections of 
this Chapter. 


Trust Territories 


During the period under review the Trusteeship Council held four 
sessions: its regular 21st and 22nd sessions (30 January to 26 March 1958 
and 9 June to 1 August 1958); and two special sessions in October 1958, 
the eighth to consider the future of French Togoland and the ninth to give 
special instructions to the periodic Visiting Mission to the French Cameroons. 
The Council’s standing committees also met to consider petitions, to report 
on rural economic development and to consider the question of administrative 
unions, with respect to trust territories. 


At its two regular sessions the Council received and considered annual 
reports for 1956 and 1957 from administering members on the administration 
of the trust territories for which they were responsible. It also considered 
the reports of its periodic Visiting Mission to the three trust territories in 
Rast Africa. The Council arranged to send a Visiting Mission (comprising 
members from India, Haiti, New Zealand and United States) to the trust 
territories of the Cameroons under French and under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration. This Mission was especially charged to report to the Council 
on the best method of consulting the peoples of the territories to ascertain 
their desires regarding their future status when they become independent in 
1960. The Council arranged to send a periodic Mission (comprising members 
from Belgium, Burma, China and Italy) to visit the Pacific Islands—Nauru, 
New Guinea under Australian administration and the Pacific Islands under 
United States administration. A special Mission (consisting of members 
from France, India, United Kingdom, United States) was also sent to 
Western Samoa to study and report on the final steps which it would be 
necessary to take before that territory attained its autonomy. 

The Council also considered offers by members states of fellowships 
and scholarships for the inhabitants of trust territories, economic aid for 
Somaliland under Italian administration, the possible effects of the European 
Common Market on the development of certain trust territories, and the 
revision of the Council’s questionnaire relating to trust territories. 
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The year 1958 was a memorable one in the annals of the Trusteeship 
Council, since it foreshadowed the early abrogation of five trusteeship 
agreements and the attainment of self-government or independence for the 
five territories in question. The two trust territories of the Cameroons, Soma- 
liland under Italian administration and Togoland under French administration 
are all expected to attain their independence in 1960; Western Samoa under 
New Zealand administration is alsoconsidered bythe administering authorities 
to be ready for early self-government or autonomy. By the end of 1960 six of 
the eleven original trust territories will therefore have progressed from de- 
pendence to full nationhood, leaving only two African territories (Tanganyika 
and Ruanda Urundi) and three Pacific territories still under United Nations 
trusteeship. France, one of the principal administering authorities, will then 
relinquish its responsibilities and will sit on the Trusteeship Council only in 
its capacity as a permanent member of the Security Council. 


The announcement to the General Assembly of this considerable 
achievement in a most important branch of United Nations activities was 
the occasion of well-merited congratulations both to the Council and to 
the United Kingdom, France and New Zealand on the felicitous manner in 
which they had discharged their duties and the happy result which had been 
achieved. 


The membership of the Council for 1958 was Australia, Belgium, 
France, Italy, New Zealand, United Kingdom and United States (administering 
members); China, USSR (permanent members of the Security Council); and 
Burma, Guatemala, Haiti, India and the United Arab Republic. 


Trust Territories of the Cameroons 


During the thirteenth session of the General Assembly the Fourth Com- 
mittee, under the general item of the report of the Trusteeship Council 
(agenda item 13), made a separate and detailed examination of the situation 
in the two trust territories of the Cameroons under United Kingdom and 
French administration. At the twelfth session in 1957 there had been deep 
concern regarding alleged unrest and political agitation in certain areas of 
the French Cameroons and in resolution 1211 (XII) the hope was expressed 
that it would be possible to achieve conditions conducive to the early 
restoration of a normal situation in the territory and to the furtherance of 
democratic progress and political activities. 


Early in the thirteenth session the Representative of France announced 
that his Government and the Government of the French Cameroons had 
agreed that that territory should attain its full independence on January 1, 
1960. The Legislative Assembly of the Cameroons had also adopted a 
resolution reaffirming the will of the people of the French Cameroons to 
achieve full national independence and their desire to be unified with the 
people in the adjoining trust territory of the British Cameroons. 


The situation in the British Cameroons was more complicated, since, 
under the trusteeship agreement for that territory, it is administered by the 
United Kingdom as an integral part of Nigeria. Nigeria is expected to attain 
full independence on October 1, 1960 and at that time the trusteeship 
agreement for the British Cameroons will have to be abrogated. The peoples 
of the southern area of the British Cameroons are faced with two alternatives 
—either unification with the French Cameroons, or integration, with full 
regional status, with the independent state of Nigeria. The people of the 
northern area of the Cameroons are, to all intents and purposes, already 
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integrated with northern Nigeria and it is not expected that they will wish to 
change this status. 


The Fourth Committee, in discussing the future of the two trust ter- 
ritories, was of the opinion that no final decision should be taken regarding 
the territories’ future status without their inhabitants being given an oppor- 
tunity to express their desires. With this in mind, the periodic Visiting 
Mission which visited the territories in November 1959 was instructed to 
report to the Trusteeship Council on its return on what form such consultation 
might appropriately take. 


General elections under universal direct and secret suffrage had been 
held in the French Cameroons in 1955, and the French and the present 
Cameroonian Government saw no reason why the Legislative Assembly of 
that region should be renewed. General elections were to be held in the 
British Cameroons in mid-January 1959. The United Kingdom, as the admin- 
istering power, felt strongly that no undue pressure should be put on the 
people of that territory to take a decision regarding their future status until 
their newly-elected Legislative Assembly had had ample opportunity to 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages of integration with Nigeria or 
unification with the French Cameroons, or even, for the time being, of a 
modified type of trusteeship agreement. 


In order not to prejudge any recommendations which the periodic 
Visiting Mission might make, the Fourth Committee did not take substantive 
decisions on the issue of whether ornotto hold plebiscites under United Nations 
supervision in the territories, but recommended to the Assembly that its 
thirteenth session should be resumed on 20 February 1959 to consider 
exclusively the question of the future of the two trust territories. The As- 
sembly agreed unanimously to resume its thirteenth session on 20 February 
1959 for this purpose. 


When the session reconvenes it will have before it the observations 
and recommendations of the Trusteeship Council at its 23rd session, to- 
gether with the reports of the Visiting Mission to the Cameroons, and in the 
light of these reports it will be able to decide on the necessary steps to be 
taken before the abrogation of the trusteeship agreements for the Cameroons 
under French or under United Kingdom administration. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
has each year examined one particular aspect of the information supplied 
by the administering members; the Committee’s report to the thirteenth 
session of the General Assembly dealt principally with social conditions in 
the non-self-governing territories (agenda item 36). The report made reference 
to such topics as community development, social problems of urbanization, 
social aspects of rural development, housing policies and race relations. 
When the report was debated by the Fourth Committee at the thirteenth 
session of the General Assembly, many delegations drew attention to the 
discriminatory laws and practices and racial conflict found in certain depen- 
dent territories in Africa. This discussion led to the adoption by the General 
Assembly (by a vote of 79 in favour (including Canada) to 0 against, with 
1 abstention), of a resolution urging the administering members to pay 
“special and constant attention” to the need for abolishing in the non-self- 
governing territories discriminatory laws based on racial grounds. 
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The most controversial topic discussed at the thirteenth session relating 
to information from non-self-governing territories was that dealing with the 
questions (1) whether the General Assembly was competent to decide which 
territories are non-self-governing territories under the terms of Chapter XI 
of the Charter and (2) whether the General Assembly is competent to oblige 
the administering powers concerned to supply reports on such territories 
under the terms of Article 73 (e) of the Charter. These questions were also 
the subject of controversial debate at the eleventh and twelfth sessions, 
following the admission of Spain and Portugal to the United Nations. Of the 
powers administering overseas territories, Portugal and Spain, together with 
Belgium, have not submitted reports to the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. Belgium transmits information on the Belgian 
Congo only to the United Nations Library. Spain and Portugal do not admit 
that their overseas territories come under the terms of Chapter XI; they 
maintain that these territories are constitutionally integral provinces of the 
metropolitan states. Portugal, which administers the large African territories 
of Angola and Mozambique, has come under strong attack in the Fourth 
Committee for its stand. Prior to the thirteenth session, Spain announced 
that as a courtesy it would transmit reports on the “overseas provinces of 
Metropolitan Spain” for the enlightenment of the Secretary-General, but not 
of the Committee on Information. 


Approval was sought at the thirteenth session of the General Assembly 
for a resolution which invited the Secretary-General to prepare a summary 
of opinions on the principles underlying the enumeration of territories coming 
under the terms of Chapter XI, and called on the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories to study the Secretary-General’s summary 
and to consider the question of transmission of information. In the debate, 
Canada took the position that the objectives sought by the General Assembly 
would be best reached through the voluntary co-operation of the powers 
concerned, and in this belief Canada would be obliged to vote against the 
proposal. The draft resolution was not put to a vote in plenary. Instead, it 
was moved and carried that consideration of the question of transmission of 
information should be postponed to the following session. 


The possible effects on the non-self-governing territories from their 
association with the European Economic Community was also debated at 
the thirteenth session by the FourthCommittee. This matter was first discussed 
at the twelfth session when some members had suggested that the European 
Economic Community was designed to serve the interests of the admin- 
istering powers at the expense of the dependent territories. A resolution was 
adopted at that session requesting the Secretary-General to examine the 
possible effects on some dependent territories of their association with the 
European Common Market. The Secretary-General’s report on this matter 
to the thirteenth session stated that it had been found “somewhat difficult” 
to make a general evaluation of the impact of the association of the non- 
self-governing territories with the European Economic Community. While 
several possible benefits were seen for the dependent territories associated 
with the European Common Market, the report stated that it was “uncertain 
whether all the benefits expected to result [from the association]. . . will be 
achieved, and whether they might not be counter-balanced by new disad- 
vantages.” 


This possibility of adverse effects on the dependent territories was 
emphasized by many speakers in the Fourth Committee’s debate. A resolution 
introduced by Ceylon and co-sponsored by nine members, noted “with 
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concern” that the administering members had not submitted information 
on the possible effects of the association of the dependent territories with 
the European Common Market and again invited the administering members 
to submit this information; the Secretary-General was requested to submit 
a further report at the fourteenth session. This resolution was opposed by 
several members, including Canada, who argued that since the European 
Common Market was to come into effect only at the beginning of 1959, 
the administering powers could not reasonably be expected to report on the 
effects of the association on the dependent territories at the fourteenth 
session. The resolution was adopted by a vote of 55 votes in favour to 16 
against (including Canada) with 7 abstentions. 


Debate on the Secretary-General’s report on the association of dependent 
territories with the European Economic Community also led to the adoption 
of a resolution, sponsored by Brazil, which invited the administering members 
to examine the advisability of adopting in the non-self-governing territories 
investment policies which would allow a wider distribution of investment 
capital and the development of more balanced economies. It was believed 
that such policies would best contribute to a progressive increase in per 
capita income in the dependent territories. 


South West Africa 


The territory of South West Africa has been administered by the Union 
of South Africa since 1920 under a mandate of the League of Nations. 
In 1946 the Union rejected a request of the General Assembly to place the 
territory under the United Nations trusteeship system and since 1949 the 
Government of the Union has refused to provide annual reports on its 
administration of the territory as it would be required to do under trusteeship 
arrangements. 


In 1950 the General Assembly referred the question of the status of 
the territory to the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion. 
The Court’s opinion, which the Union has not accepted, was that South 
Africa continued to have international obligations for South West Africa 
under Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Mandate; 
their supervisory functions were now to be examined by the United Nations, 
to which annual reports and petitions are to be submitted, that Chapter XII 
of the Charter of the United Nations provided a means whereby the territory 
could be brought under the trusteeship agreement but that the Union was 
not legally obliged to place the territory under trusteeship, and, finally, that 
the Union acting alone did not have the competence to modify the inter- 
national status of the territory. 


At its twelfth session in 1957 the General Assembly, in an effort to end 
the deadlock concerning the future international status of the territory and 
to find a solution acceptable to the United Nations and to the Union, adopted 
by a large majority resolution 1143 (XI) establishing a Good Offices Com- 
mittee to discuss with the Government of the Union a basis for agreement 
which would continue to afford to the territory of South West Africa an inter- 
national status. Brazil, the United Kingdom and the United States were ap- 
pointed to serve on the Committee and Sir Charles Noble Arden Clarke of 
the United Kingdom, former Governor General of the Gold Coast, served 
as the Committee’s Chairman. The Good Offices Committee was invited to 
go to Pretoria, where it engaged in a series of conversations with Union 
officials. Although the Union continued in its refusal to contemplate placing 
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the territory of South West Africa under trusteeship as a result of the conver- 
sations, the Good Offices Committee thought that two proposals should be 
brought to the attention of the Assembly at its thirteenth session for further 
discussion and consideration. The first proposal was that the Union would be 
prepared to regard the Governments of France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States as the three remaining principal allied associated powers and 
to resurrect the 1920 mandate with those countries acting as legal successors 
of the League of Nations in the matter. This proposal did not meet with any 
encouragement from any member of the Assembly. The second proposal was 
to consider the feasibility of a partition plan for the territory. Such a proposal 
had first been suggested by the anti-slavery society of the United Kingdom. 
The Good Offices Committee made no substantive recommendations regarding 
partition but only suggested that the Assembly might encourage the Gov- 
ernment of the Union to carry out an investigation of its practicability. 


In the course of the debate it became clear that the Assembly would 
not even accept the Good Offices Committee’s proposal to invite the Union 
to put forward plans regarding the feasibility of partition. Most members 
of the Assembly considered that to offer such an invitation would in some 
way imply endorsement of the concept of partition. The Canadian Repre- 
sentative argued to the contrary that the Committee’s proposal was purely 
a procedural one and that in the interests of the inhabitants of the 
territory themselves no possible solution should be ignored and every 
effort should be made to find a way out of the impasse. For that reason 
Canada was prepared to support a proposal both to continue the Good 
Offices Committee in office and to invite the Union to investigate the 
feasibility of partition. In the resolution which the Committee finally approved 
and which the Assembly adopted by a large majority, the Good Offices 
Committee was requested to continue its conversations with the Union, but it 
was specified that the Assembly had decided not to accept the suggestion 
contained in the Good Offices Committee’s report that envisaged partition 
or annexation of any part of the territory as a basis for solution of the 
question of South West Africa. 


The Assembly also adopted resolutions expressing deep concern at 
conditions prevailing in the territory and requesting the Union to place the 
territory under the international trusteeship system as the normal way of 
modifying its international status. A third resolution decided to postpone 
until the fourteenth session consideration of legal action that might be taken 
to ensure the fulfillment of the obligations assumed by the Union in respect 
of the territory of South West Africa. This postponement was motivated by 
the belief that until the Good Offices Committee had submitted a further 
report nothing should be done which might hinder it in its work, or in con- 
versations which it might hold with the Government of the Union. 


The Future of Togoland under French Administration 


The question of the future of Togoland and the possible abrogation of 
its Trusteeship Agreement has been before the General Assembly since its 
eleventh session. At its twelfth session the Assembly adopted resolution 1182 
(XII) which Canada co-sponsored with Colombia, Denmark, Ireland and 
Liberia, and which laid down the procedure to be followed for early attain- 
ment of the final objectives of the trusteeship system in respect of French 
Togoland. The procedure was: 
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(1) Early elections which would enable the Legislative Assembly of 
Togoland to be renewed by universal suffrage. These elections, at the invi- 
tation of the Government of Togoland, were to be supervised by a Commis- 
sioner and a team of United Nations observers; 


(2) All powers with the exception of defence, diplomacy and currency 
were to be tranferred to the Government of Togoland; 


(3) The new Legislative Assembly of Togoland would express its 
wishes concerning the new Statute and the termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement; and 


(4) The Trusteeship Council, as soon as it had been duly informed of 
the carrying out of the different provisions by the United Nations Commis- 
sioner and the administering authority, would report to the General Assembly 
at its thirteenth session ‘“‘so as to enable it, if so requested by the new Togoland 
Legislative Assembly and the administering authority, to reach a decision in 
the light of the circumstances then prevailing concerning the determination 
of the Trusteeship Agreement in accordance with Article 76 (b) of the 
Charter ; 


The elections referred to in resolution 1182 (XII) took place in the 
spring of 1958 and resulted in an overwhelming victory for the opposition 
party led by Sylvanus Olympio, who was well known to the Assembly since 
he had appeared before the Fourth Committee at several sessions as a peti- 
tioner from French Togoland. 


In his report (T/1398) the United Nations Commissioner, M. 
d’Orsinville, informed the Trusteeship Council that in his opinion, despite 
considerable difficulties in the organization and the actual procedures of 
election, the general outcome of the elections faithfully reflected the wishes 
of the people of Togoland in their choice of representatives to the Chamber 
of Deputies. This was important since it meant that the new Chamber was 
truly entitled to speak for the people of Togoland. The difficulties which arose 
in connection with the electoral operations did not interfere with them too 
seriously and, generally speaking, did not invalidate the results of the voting. 


The Trusteeship Council held a special session in the second week of 
October, 1958 to consider the report of the United Nations Commissioner on 
the elections held in Togoland in the spring of 1958. During September the 
new Prime Minister of Togoland, Mr. Sylvanus Olympio, and the French 
Premier, General Charles de Gaulle, had held a series of conversations in 
Paris regarding the future of this trust territory. The Council had before it, 
with M. d’Orsinville’s report, a memorandum submitted by the Government 
of France (T/1410) which set forth the agreements reached by the French 
and the Togoland Government After Considering these reports the Council 
unanimously adopted a resolution which inter alia took note of Togoland’s 
choice of independence upon the expiration of trusteeship and recommended 
that the General Assembly take a decision, in agreement with the admin- 
istering authority, to terminate the trusteeship agreement for Togoland 
on the attainment in 1960 of independence by the territory. 


The General Assembly therefore, when it took up its consideration 
of the future of Togoland in the Fourth Committee, had little left to do but 
to congratulate the new Togoland Government and Mr. Olympio on_ their 
election and to extend its best wishes to the territory on its forthcoming 
independence. Members of the Committee were equally warm in their con- 
gratulations to the French Government on the way in which it had assisted 
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the Togolese people in their search for full nationhood. The Committee 
unanimously adopted a resolution, sponsored by a large majority of its 
members, including Canada, which was also adopted unanimously by the 
plenary session of the General Assembly. In the resolution the Assembly 
noted the agreement reached between the Governments of France and of 
Togoland, that Togoland would attain independence in 1960; congratulated 
the United Nations Commissioner, his staff and the administering authorities 
and the people of Togoland on their achievements; and resolved, in agreement 
with the administering authority, that on the day which would be agreed to 
between the Government of France and the Government of Togoland and on 
which the Republic of Togoland became independent, the trusteeship 
agreement approved by the General Assembly on 15 December, 1946 would 
cease to be in force in accordance with Article 76 (b) of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


The Somaliland-Ethiopia Frontier Question 


The trust territory of Somaliland under Italian administration will, 
under the terms of the trusteeship Agreement, become independent on 
December 2, 1960. Article I of that agreement provides that the boundaries 
of the Trust Territory shall be fixed by international agreement. 


In its resolution 392 (V) of December 15, 1950, the General Assembly 
recommended that the boundary should be determined by bilateral nego- 
tiations between the administering authority and Ethiopia. Failing such 
agreement, either party might request mediation under United Nations 
auspices and, if mediation proved fruitless, the parties were to agree to 
arbitration. At its eleventh session in 1957, the General Assembly adopted 
resolution 1068 (XI) which placed on record its view that if negotiations 
had yielded no substantial results by the twelfth session, the two interested 
Governments should avail themselves of the procedure recommended in the 
Assembly’s previous resolution. At its twelfth session the General Assembly 
recommended that an arbitration tribunal be established to delimit the frontiers 
in accordance with terms of reference which were to be agreed upon between 
ee ib Governments with the assistance of an independent person appointed 

y them. 


Although, with the approach of the date set for Somaliland’s independ- 
ence, the frontier question became more urgent in 1958, there was only 
limited progress to report to the thirteenth session of the General Assembly 
(Agenda item 41). The Assembly was informed that the members of the 
arbitration tribunal had been appointed, but that the Italian and Ethiopian 
Governments had not been able to agree upon the tribunal’s terms of refer- 
ence, nor upon the “independent person” who would assist the two Govern- 
ments in determinating these. None of the five jurists whose names were 
unanimously adopted a resolution, sponsored by a large majority of its 
submitted by the Government of Ethiopia were acceptable to the Govern- 
ments of Italy and Somaliland; Ethiopia, on the other hand, rejected the 
Italian suggestion that the Secretary-General of the United Nations be 
requested to act as the “independent person”, on the grounds that the United 
Nations itself was an interested party to the dispute. Alternative draft 
resolutions proposed in the Fourth Committee were equally unsuccessful. The 
Committee was thus compelled to report to the General Assembly that it had 
been unable to make any recommendation regarding the solution of the 
question. 
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In its final session, however, after consultation between the govern- 
ments concerned, the General Assembly adopted unanimously a resolution 
sponsored by Ireland which urged the parties once again to intensify their 
efforts to implement resolution 1213 (XII); recommended that the two 
Governments agree on the choice of an independent person within three 
months, and that failing such agreement His Majesty the King of Norway be 
invited to nominate such an independent person; and requested Italy and 
Ethiopia to report at the fourteenth session on the measures taken by them to 
give effect to the resolution. 


VI 
FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


Introduction 


It is the responsibility of the General Assembly to review the financial 
and administrative aspects of the work of the United Nations and to approve 
the budget. The Assembly discharges this task with the assistance of the 
Administrative and Budgetary (Fifth) Committee which is a Committee 
of representatives of all member states. The Fifth Committee is, in turn, 
assisted by the Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Ques- 
tions which is composed of nine members including at least two financial 
experts of recognized standing. The Advisory Committee is responsible for 
expert examination of the United Nations’ budget and at the beginning of 
each regular session submits to the Assembly a detailed report on the 
budget for the next financial year and on the accounts for the last financial 
year. It also reports on a variety of other administrative financial questions 
referred to it by the Assembly for comments. On the basis of these reports the 
Fifth Committee debates the questions at issue and makes recommendations 
to the General Assembly. 


In addition to its responsibility for budgetary review, at the thirteenth 
session the Fifth Commtitee dealt with administrative questions in connection 
with public information, documentation, staff pensions and other personnel 
matters. 


Finance 
Examination of the Budgets 


At its twelfth session the Assembly approved appropriations for 1958 
of $55.1 million. At the thirteenth session supplementary appropriations 
of $6.1 million were approved, bringing total appropriations for 1958 to 
$61.1 million (agenda item 43). Since miscellaneous income was estimated 
at $3.2 million the net budget was $57.9 million. Canada’s share of this 
amount was 3.09 per cent or $1.8 million. 


The gross budget for 1959 was set at $60.8 million and miscellaneous 
income was estimated at $5.3 million (agenda item 44). The net budget 
was therefore $55.5 million. On the basis of an assessment of 3.11 per cent 
for 1959 Canada’s contribution is $1.7 million. 


As will be seen from the above the gross budget for 1958 exceeded 
that for 1959 by a small margin due to the very heavy 1958 supplementary 
appropriations of over $6 million. Of this amount, $3.7 million or about 
60 per cent was required to meet expenses of the United Nations Observa- 
tion Group in Lebanon and the activities resulting from decisions taken by the 
General Assembly at its third emergency session in August, 1958. Several dele- 
gations expressed deep concern at the size of the supplementaries for 1958 
and urged that steps be taken to keep them to a minimum in future years. 
Before the end of 1959 there will be an unknown amount required for 
Supplementary Estimates to meet the cost of items which were unforeseen at 
the time of approving the main budget estimates. 
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In discussing the budget estimates for 1959 many delegations, including 
the Canadian, expressed concern over the rising cost of the Organization’s 
activities, though it was recognized that much of the increase related to 
measures taken in the interest of peace and security, and other factors only 
partially amenable to administrative control such as the cost of salaries and 
services. It was stressed that increased efficiency and economy should be 
sought through more flexible use of staff, establishment of priorities within 
the over-all budget and improved procedures for administrative and financial 
control. 


During the thirteenth session the Secretary-General proposed a merger 
of the activities of the Department of Economic and Social Affairs with 
those of the Technical Assistance Administration. A number of delegations 
expressed misgivings that the merger would impair the effectiveness of the 
United Nations programme of technical assistance which, they considered, 
was working well and should not be disturbed except for very convincing 
reasons. Others, including the Canadian Delegation, shared the view of 
the Secretary-General that the merger was sound in principle and should 
enhance the value of the technical assistance programme and improve services 
to member governments. After a lengthy and controversial debate the Fifth 
Committee agreed by 33 (Canada) to none with 26 abstentions that the 
Secretary-General should proceed with the merger but requested him to make 
a progress report to the fourteenth session of the Assembly. 


The General Assembly also considered a common system of salaries, 
allowances and benefits for employees of the United Nations. This question 
was first brought before the eleventh session, when a system recommended by 
the Salary Review Committee (SRC) to adjust salaries to take account of 
differing cost of living indices in cities where United Nations employees are 
stationed was considered. Decisions taken by the General Assembly since 
then have not followed the SRC’s recommendations completely, and many 
delegations have felt that the hoped for equivalence in standards of living 
between posts has not been achieved. At this session, some attempt was made 
to remedy this in voting salary adjustments. In addition the Secretary-General 
announced that a committee had been appointed to study the post adjustment 
system, and would undertake as its first task a comprehensive enquiry into the 
comparative standards of living of New York and Geneva employees. 


The Fifth Committee also considered the amount of the Working Capital 
Fund and the measures that should be taken to safeguard the Organization’s 
cash position. The primary purpose of the Fund is to finance expenditures 
pending the receipt of contributions. At the thirteenth session the Secretary- 
General reported that a combination of mounting arrears, tardy payment of 
current contributions, growing budgets and increasingly heavy demands for 
unforeseen and extraordinary expenses threatened to exhaust the Organiza- 
tion’s cash reserves by April 1, 1959. To meet the immediate problem he 
proposed that the Assembly grant him authority to draw on the Special 
Accounts in his custody (such as UNICEF and EPTA) in case of urgent 
need. As a longer term solution he recommended an increase in the level of 
the Working Capital from $22.0 million to $30.0 million. 


During the debate in the Fifth Committee it was generally agreed that 
the Organization’s cash difficulties were primarily caused by late payment of 
contributions and by arrears. While the Canadian Delegation recognized the 
need for a modest increase in the level of the Fund to finance growing expend- 
itures, it was unable to support an increase of the magnitude suggested by the 
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Secretary-General nor could it agree to the use of Special Accounts in the 
Secretary-General’s custody as a means of temporary financing. It stressed 
that such measures would only encourage the financial delinquency which 
was largely responsible for the depleted cash position and, as a result, 
present difficulties could be expected to recur. To prevent this from happening 
the Delegation suggested that more severe penalties should be imposed on 
members who did not pay their contributions promptly. 


Despite these views the Fifth Committee authorized the Secretary- 
General by 47 votes to 11 with 10 abstentions (Canada) to obtain Working 
Capital by borrowing from the Special Funds and Accounts in his custody 
at normal current rates of interest. However, the Committee was unable to 
agree to the $8 million increase in the level of the Fund which the Secretary- 
General had proposed. Instead it authorized an increase of $1.5 million on 
a vote of 48 (Canada) to 14 with 6 abstentions. The Assembly adopted the 
Fifth Committee’s recommendations by 68 (Canada) to 9 with 1 abstention. 


Seale of Assessments 


Members of the United Nations are assessed for contributions to the 
budget on the basis of a scale determined by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Committee on Contributions and the Fifth (Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary) Committee. 


In its report to the thirteenth session the Contributions Committee 
recommended a scale for the period 1956-61 which was based on the average 
national income statistics of member states for 1955-57, and which took into 
account all the approved United Nations principles of assessment (agenda 
item 47). The principle that “in normal times the per capita contribution of 
any member should not exceed the per capita contributions of the member 
which bears the highest assessment” (i.e. the United States) was adhered to. 
Since Canada’s population has been growing faster than that of the United 
States its assessment was increased in the recommended scale from 3.09 per 
Cellnet @ ost DersCent. 


The Committee on Contributions indicated that it continued to experi- 
ence difficulties in recommending equitable assessments because national 
income statistics furnished by member states were either inadequate or not 
comparable. Many representatives speaking in the Fifth Committee stressed 
the need for more complete data as well as the importance of establishing 
comparability between statistics provided by countries with free economies 
and those with centrally planned systems. They noted with approval that a 
study by experts of the co-ordination of different statistical systems is to be 
undertaken in 1959. 


The Chairman of the Contributions Committee, in his report to the 
Fifth Committee, stated that on the basis of the data submitted by the 
U.S.S.R. there should have been a decrease in that country’s assessment, 
since, according to those figures, the rate of economic increase of the Soviet 
Union was less than the increase rate of some other members. The Committee 
nevertheless had decided to retain the U.S.S.R. assessment at its 1958 level. 
Several delegations questioned whether the data supplied correctly reflected 
the U.S.S.R.’s national income, pointing out that the Committee’s decision 
was difficult to reconcile with statements made by high Soviet authorities in 
recent years that the rate of economic development in the U.S.S.R. had been 
much more rapid than in the industrial countries of the West. 
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While a number of reservations were made by delegations on recom- 
mended individual assessments, the scale proposed by the Contributions 
Committee was widely suported in the Fifth Committee and adopted by the 
General Assembly by 64 votes in favour (Canada) to none against with 5 
abstentions. 


At present the statistical and other information on which the Committee 
on Contributions bases its recommended scale of assessments is not made 
available to member states. At the thirteenth session a number of delegations 
expressed the view that access to this information would facilitate consider- 
ation of the Committee’s recommendations. Other delegations, including 
the Canadian, while sympathizing with this view, pointed out that the analysis 
of statistical data was a complicated task requiring scientific training which 
should be left to the Committee on Contributions, a body of experts appointed 
by the General Assembly for that specific purpose; that it would not be 
desirable to transfer the responsibility for the review of statistical data from 
the expert scrutiny of the Contributions Committee to the Fifth Committee. 
After considerable discussion the Assembly adopted a resolution by 42 votes 
to 2 with 20 abstentions (Canada) requesting the Committee on Contributions 
to consider an arrangement which would enable member states to acquaint 
themselves with the statistical and other information at the Committee’s 
disposal, and to submit its recommendations to the fourteenth session. 


Extra-Budgetary Funds 


A number of special programmes, financed outside the regular assessed 
budget by voluntary contributions have been established by the General 
Assembly to provide aid to children and refugees and technical and other 
assistance to member states. Canada’s contributions to these programmes for 
1957, 1958 and 1959 were as follows: 


1957 1958 1959 

UN Children’s Fund $ 650,000 $ 650,000 $ 650,000 

(UNICEF) 
UN Relief and Works 

Agency for Palestine 

Refugees in the Near 

East (UNRWA) 750,000? 2,000,000?  2,000,000* 
UN Refugee Fund (UNREF) 200,000 200,000 290,000 
UN Expanded Programme 

of Technical Assistance 

(EPTA)? 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 
UN Special Fund > — —  2,000,000+ 


Following the practice of recent years the thirteenth session of the As- 
sembly held a special pledging conference for announcing contributions to 
EPTA. At the same conference members announced their contributions to the 
newly established Special Fund. As at the twelfth session, a separate con- 


1These 1959 contributions are subject to appropriation by Parliament. 

2This contribution was for a period of 18 months. 

3Includes a special contribution of $1.5 million for the purchase of wheat flour given to UNRWA. 
*Contributions stated in U.S. funds. 


5This Fund was established by the General Assembly at its twelfth session. Administrative and oper- 


eee machinery for it were approved at the thirteenth session and it is expected to begin operations 
in s 
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ference was again convened to announce pledges to the two refugee agencies, 
UNRWA and UNREF. Though the pledges were insufficient to meet the 
financial targets for the 1959 programmes of these agencies, the results were 
a marked improvement over those at the conference held during the twelfth 
session. 


The Assembly also considered the report of the Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds which assists in obtaining pledges of voluntary 
contributions for these Funds. The Negotiating Committee’s report stressed 
the need for greater financial support for the two refugee programmes and this 
view was strongly endorsed by representatives speaking in the Fifth Com- 
mittee. 


On the recommendation of the Fifth Committee the General Assembly 
adopted unanimously a draft resolution co-sponsored by Canada which 
provided for the convening of an ad hoc pledging conference on the two 
refugee programmes at the fourteenth session, to be scheduled so that no 
other meetings were held at the same time. In addition the Assembly re- 
established the Negotiating Committee until the close of the fourteenth session. 
Ten members states were appointed to the Committee, including Canada. 


Administration 


Control and Limitation of Decumentation 


For a number of years the mounting volume of documentation pro- 
duced by the United Nations has been of growing concern to many member 
states. At its twelfth session the General Assembly established an ad hoc 
Committee of representatives of nine member states, including Canada, to 
make recommendations to the thirteenth session on methods of achieving 
reductions in documentation. 


In its report the ad hoc Committee pointed out that the degree of control 
over documentation exercised by the Secretary-General was limited. It was 
stressed that the predominant part of the documentation produced was 
governed, in its nature and volume, by the rules of procedure or express 
directives of the various competent bodies of the General Assembly. In 
these circumstances the Committee strongly recommended that the United 
Nations organs examine the control and limitation of their own documen- 
tation. In addition it emphasized that the Secretary-General should promptly 
inform such bodies of the implications, both financial and documentary, of 
their proposals for reports and studies. It also drew attention to a suggestion 
by the Advisory Committee that wider use should be made by the Secretariat 
of the editorial control services. 


These and other suggestions and recommendations were submitted to the 
Fifth Committee in a draft resolution co-sponsored by Canada, Argentina, 
Pakistan and the United Kingdom (agenda item 51). In the debate the resolu- 
tion was, in general, broadly supported. However some delegations disagreed 
with a recommendation that the verbatim records should be edited to elim- 
inate certain extraneous or repetitious material and they submitted an amend- 
ment, which was carried with Canada voting against it, that these records 
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should continue unaltered in all respects. A second amendment of a less 
substantive nature was also adopted. On the recommendation of the Fifth 
- Committee the amended resolution was adopted unanimously by the As- 
sembly. 


Public Information Activities 


At its twelfth session the General Assembly requested the Secretary- 
General to appoint an Expert Committee of six individuals from Egypt, 
India, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S.A. and Uruguay to review and appraise the United 
Nations’ public information services and to report, with recommendations, to 
the thirteenth session. The Expert Committee’s Report, together with views 
of the Secretary-General, was the subject of a very lengthy debate in the Fifth 
Committee at the thirteenth session of the Assembly (agenda item 55). 


The Committee believed that information activities should be concen- 
trated on “immediate targets” such as governmental agencies, persons and 
organizations concerned with education, influencing public opinion, or pro- 
viding information, instruction or entertainment. It proposed “a shift of 
emphasis from mass approach through media of mass communication to 
the selective approach of public relations.” 


Some delegations agreed that for compelling budgetary reasons the 
United Nations could not attempt to reach the peoples of the world directly 
with mass publicity. To effectively promote an informed understanding of 
its aims and activities the United Nations necessarily had to work through 
existing services, institutions and private persons. Other delegations main- 
tained that the “selective approach of public relations” was a radical depar- 
ture from established policy which might seriously impair the impartiality 
and objectivity with which information about the United Nations should be 
presented. 


In addition to differences of opinion concerning the soudness of the 
basic approach advocated in the Experts’ Reports there was also disagreement 
concerning some of the specific recommendations. For instance, some dele- 
gations believed that the concept of a free and independent information 
service was not consistent with recommendations that “special care should 
be exercised concerning controversial issues before United Nations organs” 
and that “particular care should be taken to present the information in a 
manner and form which leads to identification of people with the United 
Nations and not estrangement.” 


After an exhaustive discussion in which several resolutions and amend- 
ments were proposed the United States and United Kingdom presented a 
jointly sponsored resolution which requested the Secretary-General to give 
effect in 1959, to the extent practicable, to those recommendations made by 
the Expert Committee which in his opinion would achieve certain specified 
objectives. These included making available objective and factual information 
to all the peoples of the world, placing greater emphasis on enlisting the co- 
operation of existing institutions in carrying out information activities and 
stressing to a greater extent the operations and effectiveness of the United 
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Nations’ Information Centres. This resolution was adopted by the General 
Assembly. 


Geographical Distribution of Staff 


Article 101 of the United Nations Charter states that “the paramount 
consideration in the employment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing the highest standards 
of efficiency, competence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid to the 
importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible’. 
Each year the Assembly reviews the extent to which the Secretary-General has 
succeeded in complying with the provisions of this Article calling for “due 
regard” to the principle of geographical distribution in the recruitment of 
staff, and examines the current distribution within the professional category 
of staff to which the principle applies. To assist the Secretary-General in 
applying the principle member states have informally accepted the percentages 
in the scale of assessments for the regular budget as a rough guide to the 
number of posts to which the nationals of any one state should be entitled. 


It has been generally recognized that equitable geographical distribution 
at all levels is desirable if the United Nations Secretariat is to reflect properly 
the attitudes and points of view of various peoples and cultures. However 
in making rapid progress towards this end the Secretary-General is restricted 
by a number of factors. The United Nations has a high proportion of career 
staff to whom the Secretary-General has both moral and legal commitments; 
the total number of staff has tended to become fairly stable in recent year; 
vacancies are few and even when they occur it may be difficult to find suitably 
qualified candidates from numerically “under-represented” nationalities at the 
time they are required. 


As in previous years the debate on this matter at the thirteenth session of 
the Assembly (agenda item 53) was lengthy and controversial. Some dele- 
gations felt that progress during the preceding year towards a better 
geographical balance had been disappointing, particularly with respect to 
top-level posts. Others emphasized the difficulties that made progress in this 
direction necessarily slow and expressed confidence that the Secretary-General 
was doing his best to improve the situation. In a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted, the Assembly recommended that the Secretary- 
General should continue his efforts to achieve better geographical distribu- 
tion at all levels, particularly among posts at the top level. 


Other Staff Matters — Pensions 


The question of staff pensions had been raised at the eleventh session 
by the Salary Review Committee in its report on salaries, allowances and 
benefits and was discussed in the Fifth Committee at the twelfth session. 
The Assembly continued this examination at the thirteenth session. 


On the basis of studies which were made during 1958 the Secretary- 
General presented a number of recommendations on this question in the form 
of a draft resolution (agenda item 53). After a thorough discussion in the 
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Fifth Committee, the Assembly unanimously decided to undertake a compre- 
hensive review of the system of pension benefits; to increase pensionable re- 
muneration by 5 per cent; and, pending the outcome of the comprehensive 
review, to supplement pensions and life annuities by 5 per cent to alleviate 
hardships. The Secretary-General had recommended a supplement of 10 per 
cent. However, a number of delegations, including the Canadian, questioned 
the desirability or necessity of a supplement of this size, particularly since any 
supplement that was approved might prejudice the outcome of the compre- 
hensive review on pension benefits. Accordingly the Assembly agreed to limit 
the supplement to 5 per cent. 


Vil 
LEGAL 


International Court of Justice 


The International Court of Justice was established by the Charter as 
the principal judicial organ of the United Nations. It replaced the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the Court which bore a similar relationship 
to the League of Nations. Since the Statute of the Court forms a part of the 
Charter, all members of the United Nations are parties to the Statute. In 
addition five national entities which are not members of the United Nations 
(Switzerland, San Marino, Liechtenstein, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Republic of Vietnam) have become parties to the Statute. 


The Statute provides that the Court shall consist of fifteen independent 
judges, elected for nine year terms. They are elected by the General Assembly 
and the Security Council from a list of nominees submitted by national 
groups. Although the judges are to be elected “regardless of their nationality”, 
the main forms of civilization and the principal legal systems of the world are 
to be represented. No elections were held during the thirteenth session of 
the General Assembly. Elections were held during the twelfth session to re- 
place Mr. John E. Read of Canada, among others, who retired in February 
of 1958. 


The function of the Court is to try cases, generally on the basis of law, 
in all disputes referred to it by the parties concerned, or in accordance with 
provisions of the Charter or of special treaties and conventions. As the judicial 
organ of the United Nations the Court may also give advisory opinions on 
any legal question referred to it by the General Assembly, the Security 
Council or, with the consent of the Assembly, the Specialized Agencies. 


Cases 


During 1958 the International Court had under consideration the 
following cases: 


(1) Portugal v. India (Case concerning right of passage over Indian 
territory). 


On December 22, 1955 Portugal filed an application with the Court 
concerning a right of passage which it claimed over Indian territory to and 
from Portuguese enclaves of Dadra and Nagar-Aveli. The Court dismissed 
certain preliminary objections made by India but postponed consideration 
of two other Indian objections until such times as it deals with the merits of the 
dispute. During 1958 the Court issued three orders extending the time limits 
for the filing of pleadings in this case. 


(2) Netherlands v. Sweden (Case concerning the guardianship of 
infants). 


On July 9, 1957 the Netherlands instituted proceedings against Sweden, 
alleging that certain measures taken by the Swedish authorities to protect 
an infant of Netherlands nationality residing in Sweden were incompatible 
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with The Hague Convention of 1902 governing the guardianship of infants. 
On November 28, 1958 the International Court delivered its judgment in 
the case. The Court found that there had been no failure to observe the 1902 
Convention on the part of Sweden and accordingly rejected the Netherlands 
contention that the disputed measure was not in conformity with Swedish 
obligations under the Convention. 


(3) Switzerland v. the United States (Interhandel case). 


On October 1, 1957 Switzerland filed an application asking the Court 
to declare that the United States was under an obligation to restore certain 
assets to Interhandel, a company registered in Switzerland. On June 16, 1958 
the United States submitted a number of preliminary objections to the Court’s 
jurisdiction. Public hearings on these objections were held in November 1958 
and, in the meantime, proceedings on the merits have been suspended. 


(4) (5) (6) Israel v. Bulgaria, the United States v. Bulgaria, the 
United Kingdom v. Bulgaria (Aerial incident of July 27, 1955). 


On October 9, 1957 Israel filed an application instituting proceedings 
against Bulgaria arising out of the destruction of an Israeli civil airliner in 
July 1955 by Bulgarian anti-aircraft defence forces. Shortly afterwards the 
United States and the United Kingdom commenced actions against Bulgaria 
for damages suffered by their nationals who were passengers in the destroyed 
aircraft. On December 6, 1958 the Bulgarian Government filed a number of 
preliminary objections to the Court’s jurisdiction in the case begun by Israel. 
These Bulgarian objections have not yet been ruled upon by the Court. 


(7) Belgium v. the Netherlands (Case concerning sovereignty over 
certain frontier lands). 


This action was begun on November 26, 1957 by Special Agreement 
between Belgium and the Netherlands. The International Court has been 
requested to determine whether sovereignty over certain areas of frontier 
land belongs to Belgium or to The Netherlands. Written pleadings are at 
present being filed with the Court. 


(8) Honduras v. Nicaragua (Case concerning the arbitral award made 
by the King of Spain on December 23, 1906). 


On July 1, 1958 Honduras filed an application commencing proceedings 
against Nicaragua in a case concerning the arbitral award rendered on De- 
cember 23, 1906 by the King of Spain. The application alleges that the 
Government of Nicaragua failed to carry out this arbitral award, which 
defines the frontier between the two countries, and asks the Court to declare 
that Nicaragua is under an obligation to give effect to the award. 


(9) United States v. U.S.S.R. (Case concerning the aerial incident of 
September 4, 1954). 


On August 22, 1958 the United States commenced proceedings against 
the Soviet Union alleging that Soviet fighter aircraft unlawfully caused the 
destruction of a Neptune aircraft of the United States Navy over the Sea of 
Japan on September 4, 1954 and claiming damages for the loss of the air- 
craft. Since the Soviet Union had filed no declaration with the Court accepting 
its jurisdiction in this dispute and expressly refused its consent for a hearing 
of the case, the Court ordered that the case be removed from its list on De- 
cember 9, 1958. 
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(10) Belgium v. Spain (Case concerning the Barcelona Traction, Light 
and Power Company). 


On September 23, 1958 Belgium began proceedings against Spain, 
alleging that the measures under which Barcelona Traction was declared 
bankrupt in Spain and its property liquidated are contrary to international 
law and claiming restitution or compensation. 


International Law Commission 


The International Law Commission held its tenth session at Geneva from 
April 28 to July 4, 1958. The Commission dealt with the subjects of arbitral 
procedure and diplomatic intercourse and immunities, both of which were later 
discussed in the Sixth (Legal) Committee at the thirteenth session of the 
General Assembly. 


Arbitral Procedure 


In 1949 the International Law Commission agreed that it would be 
desirable to codify the Law of arbitral procedure. It produced a draft of 32 
articles which represented a considerable advance on existing treaties of arbi- 
tration in that it contained provisions designed to prevent any frustration of the 
agreement to arbitrate. However, at the 1955 session of the Assembly, this 
draft was criticized by a number of states on the ground that it provided for 
compulsory resort to the International Court of Justice. These states thought 
that the draft would make arbitration a jurisdictional procedure whereas 
traditionally it has been based on the complete autonomy of the parties and 
their freedom to conduct arbitrations as they see fit. In an attempt to meet 
these objections the Commission amended the draft and re-submitted it in the 
form of a model set of rules designed to serve only as a guide to states. 
(Agenda item 57). At the 1958 session of the Assembly it was soon evident 
that the draft, even in the form of a model guide, was still unacceptable 
to those states which objected, in principle, to the vesting of powers in the 
International Court. Since no general support could be found for adoption of 
the draft articles the resolution finally adopted by the General Assembly 
merely notes the Law Commission’s Report on Arbitral Procedure and 
brings the draft articles to the attention of members states for consideration 
and use, to such extent as they may consider appropriate, in drawing up 
arbitration agreements. This resolution was adopted by a vote of 46 in 
favour (including Canada), 17 against, with 11 abstentions. 


Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities 


The International Law Commission began work in 1954 on the codifica- 
tion of the international law governing diplomatic intercourse and immunities. 
In 1958 the Commission produced a final draft of 45 articles which deal with 
the immunities and privileges of members of permanent diplomatic missions 
and propose a number of significant changes in the existing law and practice. 
Since the draft became available for study only a month before the opening 
of the Assembly’s thirteenth session the representatives of many countries, 
including Canada, considered that a further period of study was needed. 
Other states argued that the draft as it stood constituted an adequate 
basis for a convention. Ultimately a compromise resolution was evolved 
which provides an opportunity for member states to submit comments on the 
draft articles and places the item on the agenda of the 1959 session of the 
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General Assembly with a view to the early conclusion of a Convention on 
Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities. This resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 60 in favour, none against, with 9 abstentions (including Canada). 


The Law of the Sea 


The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, which was held 
in Geneva from February 24 to April 28, 1958, was one of the most significant 
legal conferences ever held. Attended by representatives of 86 countries, the 
Conference adopted four international agreements dealing with almost the 
entire range of the law of the sea. These were: (1) a Convention on the 
Territorial Sea and Contiguous Zone; (2) a Convention on the High Seas; (3) 
a Convention on Fishing and the Conservation of the Living Resources of the 
High Seas; and (4) a Convention on the Continental Shelf. In addition, the 
Conference adopted a protocol for the compulsory settlement of disputes 
arising from the application of these Conventions. The Honourable George 
Drew, Chairman of the Canadian Delegation to the Conference, signed them 
on behalf of Canada. The Conventions will come into effect when they have 
been ratified by at least 22 nations. 


The Conference was called by a resolution of the General Assembly on 
February 21, 1957 (Resolution 1105 (XI) )'. The five main committees of the 
Conference used as the basis for their deliberations, the 73-article Report of 
the International Law Commission of the United Nations which constituted 
a suggested code for almost all aspects of maritime law, drawn up by the 
Commission after eight years of intensive study.? Although the Conference 
was unable to come to any agreement on the breadth of the territorial sea and 
fishery limits, nevertheless, agreement was reached on almost every other 
major issue dealt with in the Commission’s Report. 


In a statement in the House of Commons on July 25, 1958, the Honour- 
able Alvin Hamilton, Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
who was in Geneva for part of the Conference, described as follows the 
highlights of these Conventions and their significance for Canada: 


“The Continental Shelf Convention gives to the coastal state sovereign 
rights over the exploration and exploitation of the natural resources of the 
sea-bed and subsoil off its coast out to a depth of 200 meters. It also 
provides that these rights may be exercised beyond that depth if the 
exploitation of the resources is a practical possibility. In the long term, 
this agreement may have consequences of far-reaching importance to Canada 
in the development of underwater oil and mineral resources. It means, in 
effect, a very substantial addition to the potential area of Canada’s natural 
TESOULCES aie 4 


“The second Convention dealt with fishing and the conservation of the 
living resources of the high seas. The Convention on high seas fishing is the 
first such general convention regulating high seas fishing and it accords well 
with Canadian interests. It recognizes the special interest of the coastal state 
in maintaining the productivity of the living resources of the high seas in 
areas adjacent to its territorial sea. It also entitles the coastal state to take 
part on an equal footing in any system of research or regulation for purposes 
of conservation in that area even though its own nationals may not carry 


1See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, p. 118, 120. 
*See Canada and the United Nations 1956-57, p.118. 
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on fishing there. To all people who understand the importance of fishing 
to under-developed countries, the significance of the particular article is self- 
evident. Further, it provides that when conservation measures in the high 
seas have been adopted by a coastal state, they must be observed by 
fishermen from other countries. And then finally, under emergency circums- 
tances, coastal states may unilaterally enact the necessary conservation 
measures on the high seas. 


“The third important feature to Canada was the question of straight 
base lines and bays. To those of us who live in the inland portions of Canada 
the fact that our coastline is very irregular hardly comes to our attention but 
in trying to define territorial waters the sinuosity of our coastline is a 
matter that gives us considerable concern and therefore these regulations 
in this regard, as drafted and codified by this international law of the sea, 
are very important to the future of our country. 


“In the Convention on the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone, 
article 4 provides that where the coast is deeply indented the method of 
drawing straight base-lines from headland to headland may be followed in 
setting the boundary of the territorial sea rather than following the sinuosities 
of the coastline. I think the importance of that can be realized... This 
provision, which reflects the 1951 decision in the well-known Anglo- 
Norwegian fisheries case is of particular interest to Canada because much 
of our coastline is deeply indented. 


“The Conference also adopted a provision recognizing that bays with 
mouths of 24 miles or less are to be regarded as internal waters. This 
limitation would not, of course, affect bays along coasts where the baseline 
system is applicable. 


“The fourth Convention deals with the general law of the high seas . 
It provides for the first time a systematic compilation of recognized inter- 
national law on a number of important matters and seeks to ensure the 
maximum freedom of the high seas. This applies not only to navigation but 
to fishing on the high seas, flying over the high seas and such activities as 
the laying of submarine cables and the building of pipelines under the high 
seas. 


“It was, Mr. Speaker, a very thorough compilation of the existing laws 
of the sea into a code which we now hope will be ratified by the great 
majority of the nations of the world.” 


The Canadian Delegation played an active role in the Conference’s 
discussions leading to the formulation of these Conventions, particularly the 
Continental Shelf Convention (in fact, it was a Canadian proposal that led 
to the adoption of a separate agreement on this subject). But perhaps the 
main Canadian contribution towards the development of a code of inter- 
national law was the “Canadian proposal’. Basically this concept was that 
there should be a coastal zone of twelve miles in which a state would have 
the same rights with regard to fishing as it had in its territorial sea. Under 
the final Canadian plan, a state would be allowed, in addition to a 
territorial sea of up to six miles, six further miles in which it would have 
exclusive control over fishing. This proposal affected profoundly the whole 
course of discussion from the time it was first put forward and in fact became 
the principal feature of several other plans at the Conference which were 
also put forward as possible solutions to the questions of the breadth of 
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the territorial sea and of a coastal state’s fishing rights. One of these was 
the United States proposal which, while it also called for a six-mile terri- 
torial sea and a further six-mile contiguous zone, differed from the Canadian 
proposal in that it provided for recognition, under certain circumstances, 
of foreign fishing rights in the outer six-mile contiguous zone. Another was 
a joint eight-power proposal (co-sponsored by Latin-American and African- 
Asian countries) allowing states to choose their own breadth for the territorial 
sea between three and twelve miles and providing for the application of the 
twelve mile exclusive fishing zone where states elected not to extend their 
territorial sea to twelve miles. These were, in effect, the main formulae for the 
settlement of these questions from which the Conference had to choose. 


The Canadian proposal was the only one to win a simple majority vote 
in the Committee on Territorial Waters (the vote was 37 in favour to 35 
against, with 9 abstentions). In plenary session, however, no proposal on 
the territorial sea or the contiguous fishing zone was able to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority support. The Canadian proposal received 35 
votes in favour to 30 against, with 20 abstentions; the United States proposal 
received 45 votes in favour, 33 against, with 7 abstentions; and the eight- 
power proposal received 39 votes in favour, 38 against, with 8 abstentions. 


While no Conference decision thus emerged on either the question of 
the breadth of the territorial sea or the contiguous fishing zone, it would be 
misleading to look upon this lack of agreement as in any way signifying a 
“failure” on the part of the Conference to make headway on these problems 
which unquestionably are among the most difficult issues in the whole range 
of international law. The inability of two-thirds of the countries represented 
at the Conference to reach an accord on territorial-sea and fishery limits 
should not obscure the fact that a very wide measure of agreement was 
reached on the idea of a separate fishery jurisdiction; the chief point of 
difference was related only to the extent of the fishing rights which would 
be allowed to states in that zone. In fact, it seems not unlikely that any 
solution ultimately arrived at by the international community will recognize 
in one form or another the concept of a contiguous fishing zone. 


Another matter on which two-thirds majority agreement was not 
obtained was the “abstention principle’, a matter of considerable importance 
to all fishing countries. Briefly, the abstention principle provides that, if in any 
area of the high seas the maximum sustainable yield of any particular stock of 
fish is being obtained as a result of conservation and regulation by the states 
engaged in the fishery, then other states not including the coastal state would 
agree to abstain from that particular fishery. Although the “abstention 
principle” was not formally adopted by the Conference, it received very 
prominent mention in debate and, in fact, a declaration recommending its 
application received the support of a majority of nations at the Conference. 
Thus the authority of the principle was considerably enhanced. 


Canada enjoyed very close relations with the newer nations of the 
world represented at the Conference, which, as a general rule, do not possess 
claims to established fisheries rights in distant-waters nor well-developed 
fisheries in their own off-shore areas, but are looking more and more to the 
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resources in their own off-shore waters as an important source of food 
and income. In this connection, Canada’s role at the Conference was 
largely that of a coastal state seeking international recognition of the right 
of coastal states to achieve economic security through greater control of the 
fishery resources in their adjacent seas. 


When it appeared that the Conference could not reach agreement on 
any proposal regarding the breadth of the territorial sea and fishery limits, 
the Conference decided to request the United Nations General Assembly 
to study at its thirteenth session (1958) “the advisability of convening a 
second International Conference of Plenipotentaries for further consideration 
of the questions left unsettled by the present Conference”. 


This item was accordingly placed on the agenda of the thirteenth 
session of the General Assembly. (Agenda item 59). In the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee, there were three main views put forward regarding the convening 
of the Conference: 


(a) that, because of the critical nature of the situation in 
this area of international law, the Conference should be 
convened at the earliest practicable date in 1959 — 
preferably February or March. This view was put forward 
by Canada and Norway; 


(b) that the appropriate date for a new Conference, and one 
leaving more time for preparation, was July or August 
1959. This date was formally put forward in a resolution 
co-sponsored by the United States, United Kingdom and 
9 other countries; 


(c) that agreement could not be reached at a Conference 
in 1959, and that the question of convening a new 
Conference should therefore be postponed until the 
fourteenth session of the General Assembly (or the 
questions of territorial sea and fishery limits could 
be dealt with substantively at the fourteenth session 
if so decided at that time). This approach was proposed 
by India, Mexico and 5 other Latin-American and 
African-Asian countries, and was supported by the Soviet 
bloc. 


After a lengthy debate, the Sixth Committee rejected, by an extremely 
close vote, the Mexican-Indian proposal and then adopted by a vote of 
42 in favour (including Canada) 28 against with 9 abstentions, the United 
States-United Kingdom proposal for a July 1959 Conference. In plenary 
session, however, a new amendment to the Committee’s resolution was 
put forward by India, Mexico and others, postponing the date for the 
Conference until March or April 1960. This new amendment, with United 
States and United Kingdom support, was carried by a vote of 68 in favour, 
6 against, (including Canada) with 3 abstentions. The amended resolution 
in favour of the March-April 1960 date was then carried by an almost 
unanimous vote (71 in favour, including Canada, none against, with 6 
abstentions). Geneva was agreed upon as the venue for the Conference. 


Canada voted against the 1960 amendment because we had urged 
throughout that a Conference should be called as early as possible in 1959 
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and because of the grave possibility that if a rule of law was not established 
soon, disorder and further confusion might result which could only be 
injurious to the international community of nations. However, Canada 
supported the amended resolution because of our keen desire for a Con- 
ference and because the March-April 1960 date appeared to be the 
earliest one acceptable to the members of the United Nations as a whole. 
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Appendix I 
Agenda of the Thirteenth Session of the General Assembly’ 


Plenary Meetings 
Opening of the session by the Chairman of the delegation of New Zealand (1). 
Minute of silent prayer or meditation (2). 


Credentials of representatives to the thirteenth session of the General Assembly (3): 
(a) Appointment of the Credentials Committee; 
(b) Report of the Credentials Committee. 


Election of the President (4). 

Constitution of the Main Committees and election of officers (5). 

Election of Vice-Presidents (6). 

Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 12, paragraph 2, of the Charter (7). 
Adoption of the agenda (8). 

Opening of the general debate (9). 

Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization (10). 

Report of the Security Council (11). 


Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapter I, with the exception of section 
VI, chapters VIII and IX) (12). 


Election of three non-permanent members of the Security Council (15). 
Election of six members of the Economic and Social Council (16). 
Election of three members of the Trusteeship Council (17). 

Appointment of the members of the Peace Observation Commission (18). 
Appointment of members of the Disarmament Commission (19). 

Election of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (20). 
The situation in Hungary (69). 

Report of the International Atomic Energy Agency (14). 


Report of the Secretary-General on the Second United Nations International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy (66). 


Admission of New Members - Guinea (73). 


First Committee 


The Korean question: report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea (24). 
Question of the peaceful use of outer space (60): 


(a) The banning of the use of cosmic space for military purposes, the elimination 
of foreign military bases on the territories of other countries and international 
co-operation in the study of cosmic space; 


(b) Programme for international co-operation in the field of outer space. 
Question of Algeria (63). 

Question of disarmament (64). 

Question of Cyprus (68). 


Effects of atomic radiation (25): 

(a) Report of the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation; 

(b) Report of the Secretary-General on the strengthening and widening of scientific 
activities in this field. 

The discontinuance of atomic and hydrogen weapons tests (70). 


The reduction of the military budgets of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United States of America, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and France by 10-15 per cent and use of part of the savings so effected for 
assistance to the under-developed countries (72). 


1As allocated to Committees: The Agenda item numbers are given in brackets. 
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Special Political Committee 


Question of amending the United Nations Charter, in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in Article 108 of the Charter, to increase the number of non-permanent 
members of the Security Council and the number of votes required for decisions of 
the Council (21). 


Question of amending the United Nations Charter, in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in Article 108 of the Charter, to increase the membership of the Economic 
and Social Council (22). 


Question of amending the Statute of the International Court of Justice, in accordance 
with the procedure laid down in Article 108 of the Charter of the United Nations and 
Article 69 of the Statute of the Court, with respect to an increase in the number of 
judges of the International Court of Justice (23). 


Report of the Economic and Social] Council (chapter I, section VJ) (12)*. 
Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa (62): 
(a) Report of the Government of India; 

(b) Report of the Government of Pakistan. 


Question of race conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies of apartheid of 
the Government of the Union of South Africa (67). 


Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 

Refugees in the Near East (26). 

United Nations Emergency Force (65): 

(a) Progress report on the Force; 

(b) Summary study of the experience derived from the establishment and operation 
of the Force. 


Measures aimed at the implementation and promotion of peaceful and neighbourly 
relations among States (61). 


Second Committee 


Economic development of under-developed countries (28): 


(a) Establisment of the Special Fund: reports of the Preparatory Committee for the 
Special Fund and of the Economic and Social Council; 


(b) International tax problems: report of the Economic and Social Council. 


Programmes of technical assistance (29): 

(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council; 

(b) Confirmation of the allocation of funds under the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance; 

(c) Establishment of an international administrative service. 


United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (27): 
(a) Report of the Agent General of the Agency; 
(b) Progress report of the Administrator for Residual Affairs of the Agency. 


Question of assistance to Libya (30). 


Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapter I, section VI, chapters II, III, 
IV and V) (12). 


Third Committee 


Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapters VI and VII) (12). 
Draft International Covenants on Human Rights (32). 
Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (31). 


Recommendations concerning international respect for the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination (33). 


Advisory services in the field of human rights: report of the Economic and Social 
Council (34). 


Freedom of information: report of the Secretary-General on consultations concerning 
the draft Convention on Freedom of Information (35). 


The organization of an international public health and medical research year (71). 


*Also referred to the Second Committee under item 5 of the items allocated to that Committee. 
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Fourth Committee 


Question of South West Africa (39). 
(a) Report of the Good Offices Committee on South West Africa; 
(b) Report of the Committee on South West Africa; 


(c) Study of legal action to ensure the fulfilment of the obligations assumed by the 
Mandatory Power under the Mandate for South West Africa: resumed consideration 
of the special report of the Committee on South West Africa; 


(d) Election of three members of the Committee on South West Africa. 
Report of the Trusteeship Council (13). 


The future of Togoland under French administration: report of the United Nations 
Commissioner for the Supervision of the Elections and report of the Trusteeship 
Council thereon (40). 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories transmitted under Article 73e of 
the Charter: reports of the Secretary-General and of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories (36): 


(a) Information on Social conditions; 
(b) Information on other conditions; 
(c) General questions relating to the transmission and examination of information; 


(d) Methods of reproducing summaries of information concerning Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: report of the Secretary-General; 


(e) Report of the Secretary-General on developments connected with the association 
of Non-Self-Governing Territories with the European Economic Community; 

(f) Offers of study and training facilities under resolution 845 (IX) of 22 November 
1954: report of the Secretary-General. 


Question of the renewal of the Committe on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: report of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (37). 


Election, if required, to fill vacancies in the membership of the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Territories (38). 


Question of the frontier between the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
administration and Ethiopia: reports of the Governments of Ethiopia and of Italy (41). 


Fifth Committee 


Financial reports and accounts, and reports of the Board of Auditors (42): 
(a) United Nations (for the financial year ended 31 December 1957): 


(b) United Nations Children’s Fund (for the financial year ended 31 December 
1957); 


(c) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East (for the financial period ended 31 December 1957); 


(d) United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (for the financial year ended 
30 June 1958); 


(e) United Nations Refugee Fund (for the financial year ended 31 December 1957). 
Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1958 (43). 

Budget estimates for the financial year 1959 (44). 

Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of subsidiary bodies of the General. 
Assembly (45). 

(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions; 

(b) Committee on Contributions; 

(c) Board of Auditors; 


(d) Investment Committee: confirmation of the appointment made by the Secretary- 
General; 


(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal; 
(f) United Nations Staff Pension Committee. 
Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds (46). 


Scale of assessments for the apportionment of the expenses of the United Nations: 
report of the Committee on Contributions (47). 


United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: annual report of the United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Board (48). 


i: 


b2: 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized agencies of technical assistance 

funds allocated from the special account (49). 

Administrative and budgetary co-ordination between the United Nations and the 

specialized agencies: report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 

Budgetary Questions (50). 

Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapter X) (12). 

Control and limitation of documentation (51): 

(a) Report of the Committee on the Control and Limitation of Documentation; 

(b) Report of the Secretary-General. 

Offer by the Government of Chile of land in Santiago to be used as office site for the 

United Nations and other international organizations: report of the Secretary-General 

and observations thereon by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budg- 

etary Questions (52). 

Personnel questions (53): 

(a) Geographical distribution of the staff of the Secretariat of the United Nations: 
report of the Secretary-General: 

(b) Proportion of fixed-term staff; 

(c) Pensionable remuneration of the staff; 

(d) Staff Regulations of the United Nations: report of the Secretary-General. 

United Nations International School and delegation office facilities: reports of the 

Secretary-General (54). 

Public information activities of the United Nations: report of the Committee of 

Experts on United Nations Public Information and comments and recommendations 

thereon by the Secretary-General (55). 


United Nations Emergency Force: Cost estimates for the maintenance of the 
Force (65). 


Sixth Committee 
Report of the International Law Commission on the work of its tenth session (56). 


Question of arbitral procedure (57). 


Question of initiating a study of the juridical regime of historical waters, including 
historic bays (58). 


Question of convening a second United Nations conference on the law of the sea (59). 


THE UNITED NATION 


THE UNIT 
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Appendix II 


Membership of the United Nations and 


other United Nations Bodies at 
December 31, 1958 


United Nations 


Afghanistan Japan 
Albania Jordan 
Argentina Laos 
Australia Lebanon 
Austria Liberia 
Belgium Libya 
Bolivia Luxembourg 
Brazil Malaya, 
Bulgaria Federation of 
Burma Mexico 
Byelorussian Morocco 
Cambodia Netherlands 
Canada New Zealand 
Ceylon Nicaragua 
Chile Norway 
China _ Pakistan 
Colombia Panama 
Costa Rica Paraguay 
Cuba : Peru 
peer yabia Philippines 
Dominican Sone 

Republic R ga 
Ecuador Pee aa 
El Salvador Saudi Arabia 
Ethiopia Spain 
Finland Sudan 
France Sweden 
Ghana Thailand 
Greece Tunisia 
Guatemala Turkey 
Guinea Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Haiti Union of 
Honduras South Africa 
Hungary U.S.S.R. 
Iceland United Arab 
India Repubilc 
Indonesia United Kingdom 
Iran United States 
Iraq Uruguay 
Ireland Venezuela 
Israel Yemen 
Italy Yugoslavia 

Security Council 
Permanent 
Members 
China 
France 


Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics 


United Kingdom 
United States 


Non-Permanent 
Members 
(2-year term) 
Serving until 
December 31, 1958: 
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Colombia 
Iraq 
Sweden 
Serving until 
December 31, 1959: 
Canada 
Japan 
Panama 
Serving until 
December 31, 1960:* 
Argentina 
Italy 
Tunisia 
Economic and Social Council 
(3-year term) 


Serving until December 31, 1958: 
Brazil 
Canada 
Greece 
Indonesia 
United States 
Yugoslavia 

Serving until December 31, 1959: 
Finland 
Mexico 
Pakistan 


Serving until December 31, 1960: 
Chile 
China 
Costa Rica 
France 
Netherlands 
Sudan 
Serving until December 31, 1961:* 
Afghanistan 
Bulgaria 
New Zealand 
Spain 
United States 
Venezuela 


Trusteeship Council 


Administering Trust Territories 
Australia 
Belgium 
France 
Italy 
New Zealand 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Permanent Members of the Security 
Council not Administering Trust 
Territories: 
China 
JOOS Ay 
Elective Members (3-year term): 
Serving until December 31, 1959: 
Haiti 
India 
Serving until December 31, 1961: 
Burma 
Paraguay 
United Arab Republic 


*Elected at the thirteenth session to serve from January 1, 1959. 
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International Court of Justice 


The Court consists of fifteen judges 
elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council, proceeding inde- 
pendently. They serve nine years and 
are eligible for re-election. To provide 
for rotation, however, the Statute of 
the Court states that of the members 
elected at the first election, the terms 
of office of five judges should expire 
at the end of three years, and the 
terms of five more at the end of six 
years. The judges who were to serve 
the initial three and six-year periods 
were chosen by lot. The terms of office 
egan on the date of the first election, 
February 6, 1946. The present judges 
of the Court, with the year their term 
of office ends, are as follows: 


End of 

Judge term 
Green H. Hackworih, President, 

of the! United States ee 1961 
Abdel Hamid Badawi, 

Vice-President, of Egypt ........ 1967 
Helge Klaestad, of Norway ....... 1961 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, 

OF Pakistan aes eG 1961 
Feodor Ivanovich Kozhevnikov, 

Of ftne? US bck pees ees 1961 
E. C. Armand-Ugon, 

Ole UUPUSV som, Hats cee 1961 
L. M. Moreno Quintana, 

OGGATpCntina 1G ae tae eee 1964 
José Gustavo Guerrero of 

El Salvador (deceased) 

Jules Basdevant, of France ........ 1964 
Roberto Cordova, of Mexico ... 1964 
Hersch Lauterpacht, 

of the United Kingdom ........ 1964 
Sir Percy C. Spender, 

Oly eAUstralia i245)... sere 1967 
Wellington Koo, of China ... ...... 1967 
Bohdam Winiarski, of Poland ... 1967 
Jean Spiropoulos, of Greece ........ 1967 

Disarmament Commission’ 
Membership for 1958 

Canada Czechoslovakia 
France Egypt 
U.S.S.R. India 
United Kingdom Italy 
United States Mexico 
Argentina Norway 
Australia Poland 
Belgium Tunisia 
Brazil Yugoslavia 
Burma 
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Principal Meetings of the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies during 1958 and 
Canadian representation at the third 
emergency special session and the thir- 
teenth regular session of the General As- 
sembly. 


General Assembly 


Third emergency special session, New 
York. August 8-21, 1958. Representatives: 
Chairman of the Delegation: Hon. S. E. 
Smith, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Mr. C. S. A. Ritchie, Permanent 
Representative of Canada to the United 
Nations; Mr. N. A. Robertson, Canadian 
Ambassador to the United States of 
America. 

Thirteenth regular session, New York. 
September 16-December 14, 1958. Rep- 
resentatives: Chairman of the Delegation: 
Hon. S. E. Smith, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; Vice-Chairman: Hon. 
W. J. Browne, M.P., Q.C., Minister 
without Portfolio; Mr. G. S. Thorvaldson, 
Senator; Dr. R. P. Vivian, M.D., M.P.; 
Mr. C. S. A. Ritchie, Permanent Rep- 
resentative of Canada to the United 
Nations; Alternate Representatives: Mr. 
H. N. Macquarrie, M.P.; Mr. J. N. 
Tremblay, M.P.; Mrs. W. T. Hayden; 
Mr. J. Morin, Q.C.; Mr. J. W. Holmes, 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 


Economic and Social Council 


Twenty-fifth session, New York, April 
15-May 2, 1958. 

Twenty-sixth session, Geneva, July 1-31, 
1958. 

Resumed twenty-sixth session, New York, 
October 23, December 10 and 11, 1958. 


Trusteeship Council 
Twenty-first session, New York, January 
30-March 26, 1958. 
Twenty-second session, New York, June 
9-August 1, 1958. 
Eighth special session, New York, October 
13-17, 1958. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
The Conference is held every second year 
and will meet in November 1959 
Twenty-ninth session of the Council, 
Rome, October 27-November 7, 1958 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


Second General Conference, Vienna, 
September 22-October 3, 1958 


1This Commission was established on January 11, 1952, by the General Assembly, to function under 

and report to the Security Council (see “(Canada and the United Nations’—1951-52, Appendix V, 
pp. 157-158). A change in the composition of the Commission took effect January 1, 1958, with the 
Permanent Membership being expanded by resolution 1150 (XII) of November 19, 1957, of the 
General Assembly, adding fourteen to the permanent membership for 1958. However, the Soviet 
Delegation indicated that it would refuse to participate in any work of the Disarmament Commission, 
either in its expanded or original composition, and neither the Disarmament Commission nor its Sub- 
Committee (the first five members listed above) met in 1958. A resolution passed in the thirteenth 
session of the General Assembly set up for 1959 a Disarmament Commission of all members of the 
United Nations on an ad hoc basis. (For details see Article on Disarmament, Chapter II). 


La 


International Bank for Reconstruction 

and Development, International Monetary 

Fund, International Finance Corporation 
Annual meetings, New Delhi, October 
6-10, 1958. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 
Eleventh session of the Assembly, 
Montreal May 20-June 2, 1958. 

International Labour Organization 


Forty-first session of the Conference 
(Maritime), Geneva, April 28-May 14, 
1958. 

Forty-second session of the Conference 
June 3-26, 1958. 


International Telecommunication Union 


The Third Plenipotentiary Conference 
will be held in Geneva, in October, 1959. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


Tenth session of the General Conference, 
Paris, November 4-December 5, 1958. 
Universal Postal Union 


The Universal Postal Congress is held 
every fifth year and will meet in 1962 in 
Rio de Janeiro. 


World Health Organization 


Eleventh World Health Assembly, 
Minneapolis, May 28-June 13, 1958. 


World Meteorological Organization 


The Congress is held every fourth year 
and will meet again in 1959. 


Appendix IV 


Sessions of the General Assembly 


First Session, Part I, London, January 10 to February 14, 1946. 

First Session, Part II, New York, October 23 to December 16, 1946. 
First Special Session (Palestine) New York, April 28 to May 15, 1947. 
Second Session, New York, September 16 to November 29, 1947. 
Second Special Session (Palestine) New York, April 16 to May 14, 1948. 
Third Session, Part I, Paris, September 21 to December 12, 1948. 

Third Session, Part II, New York, April 5 to May 18, 1949. 

Fourth Session, New York, September 20 to December 10, 1949. 

Fifth Session, New York, September 19 to December 15, 1950. 

Sixth Session, Paris, November 6, 1951 to February 5, 1952. 

Seventh Session, New York, October 14, 1952 to April 23, 1953. 

Resumed Seventh Session, New York, August 17 to August 28, 1953. 
Eighth Session, New York, September 15 to December 9, 1953. 

Ninth Session, New York, September 21 to December 17, 1954. 

Tenth Session, New York, September 20 to December 20, 1955. 

First Emergency Special Session (Middle East) New York, November 1 to 10, 1956. 
Second Emergency Special Session (Hungary) New York, November 4 to 10, 1956. 
Eleventh Session, New York, November 12, 1956 to March 8, 1957. 

Resumed Eleventh Session (Hungary) New York, September 10 to 14, 1957. 
Twelfth Session, New York, September 17 to December 14, 1957. 

Third Emergency Special Session, New York, August 8 to 21 1958. 
Thirteenth Session, New York, September 16 to December 14, 1958. 
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Appendix V 


Regular Administrative Budgets of the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies’ 
and Canadian Assessments 


Administrative Budgets Canadian Assessments 
1957 | 1958 1959 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
Organization 
(Appropriations) Net 
(Gross) 
(In Thousands of United States Dollars)’ 
United Nations .......... Sets 56,843 60,802 1,581 1,635 
1 BON @ Nine ree eat 6,800 8,295 8,705 306 347 
IGAQ. Se 3,660 4,001 4,407 133 152 
LEO) ake oo, ah eid, er ae TAT 8,074 8,640 251 ZO 
jG UF Pe Oe rete SS eo es 1,487 2.157 2,638 41 4] 
UNESCO Ae eerie 1651 125 12,828 a Bie 
WRU ree rere ae 407 641 620 13 is 
Wi OS eater re «ch. pte Oe 13,566 14,288 383 435 
WM GO tire eta 498 10 fi 
TAEDA Ger ee. acca cotaon, M229 — ie 
eOtalS eee LLO 2047 Wa 118654 3,036 3,429 


1Exclusive of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund, whose operations are financially self-sustaining. 

2Because the budgets of most organizations are expressed in United States dollars all the amounts in 
the table are shown in that currency for purposes of comparison. 


Section 


bk 


10. 


dil. 
hy 
13. 
14. 
1: 
16. 
Ly. 
18. 
19. 
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Appendix VI 


Budget Appropriations of the United Nations for the 


financial years 1958 and 1959. 


Travel of representatives, members of Commissions 
and Committees. 


Special meetings and comnferences................).:cccceee 


Board of Auditors 


Special Missions and related activities ........................ eae 


(a) Expenses arising from General Assembly 
resolution 1237/ES/III and residual expenses 
of the United Nations Observation 
Group in Lebanon 


Se ICUeNaLlOls® hiclGbOchVviCe me = eaen hn 
SLrICSMUANC) WALCS Ire ee tee RM eas ocieres Oc toyannr cers 
(a) Economic Commission for Africa .............0......0.0000.. 
Se OTUTLOTL ES LAL C OSES ae meen: Muted oi ea airaane Sa KeAn Cae teane 
Travel of Staff and of members of administrative bodies 


Hospitality 


(a) Payments under Annex I, paras 2 and 3 
Clete otAllmReullctlOnse Mameter toe, Oe a. 


Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 


for Refugees 


(apm OLIG BRELUSCC RY Calpe ee ee 


General Expenses 


Printing, stationary and library supplies .......................... 


Permanent Equipment 


Economic Development 


Social activities 


Human Rights activities 


Public Administration 


Special Expenses 


International Court of Justice j.cccecccdeeeecesensgscnees tte eee 


Dollars (U.S.) 


1958 


665,070 $ 


2,250,000 
53,000 
2,082,900 


893,600 


29,200,875 


5,940,150 
1,548,020 
20,500 


71,000 


1381925 


5,065,800 
2,169,900 
511,000 
479,400 
925,000 
55,000 
300,000 
2,649,500 
650,000 


1959 
882,500 


1,543,500 
51,000 
2,374,600 


500,000 
1,153,800 
30,802,700 
500,000 
6,431,500 
1,530,100 
25,000 


70,000 


1,398,000 
50,000 
5,330,000 
PN OS EIU 
697,220 
480,000 
925,000 
100,000 
500,000 
2,649,500 
680,500 
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Appendix VII 


Percentage Scale of Contributions to the United Nations and Certain 


Specialized Agencies for Fourteen Contributing Countries 


Fiscal Year 1958 


United 

Nations FAO ICAO! ILO UNESCO|} WHO! WMO! 
United States of America ....... SVinont 3435 5130 15.48 
LB SS £0 care me a NE, ELE SSS uN 13.62 — 132i 6.16 
Waited Kingdom 2.0..504. vee 702 10.42 7x33 5.80 
Penyic Oueuie Siena Aenea 5.56 7.60 BBE) 4.17 
COR eee ee te oe 5.01 — 4.83 2.90 
German Federal Republic ...... = 6.15 3.94 4.35 
Gli le pa aNGSERy seed Semen en: f- 3.09 4.20 2.93 ap 
| sab lester wt VAP Vive Nl nh Ae OE Od 2.90 3.96 2.79 2.90 
1 EY Di Ae ee Nene rm Rede RIO Ce a 2.03 2.78 1.95 254 
UT SPPAT Meee ee nee iaty ac mucccneeneeeneee 1.92 2.81 1.84 2.05 
Ukramian) os..iee te 1.80 — 14 (Se! 
AMISttatia eh ot ee ee 1.61 2.20 1.55 2.08 
ECONATA ibe gireiaee ct orice L352 — 1.46 ‘ 1.18 
Ns Lol Peat ba Vel nn Neen otaetirda tt Walle 1.24 £70 1.19 | etl ig 1.54 

Fiscal Year 1959 

United States of America......... 32351 32 51 33.00 | 25.00 30.74 132. 51s aloes 
TESUS LEON oad oo a Came 13.62 — — 10.00 12.88 |, 12.65 6.04 
United: Kinedom aw. Nc eeenoe 7.78 10.29 9.47 | 10.08 USNS 7.08 5.68 
Legeo ye tec: hae ee RA et aM ey ae ds 6.40 ead ant 6.10 6.05 5:16 4.09 
Cina w ee ns ae (Ate prema: AE 5.01 — .67 2.04 4.74 4.67 2.84 
German Federal Republic ...... — 5.60 4.87 4.34 5.04 3.8/ 4.26 
Catalans a eee eee ae Beal 15 | 4.17 4.13 3.53 2.94 2.88 2.40 
LUCA Peete C8 he eon in eee 2.46 3.91 2550 3332) 235 2.69 2.84 
Nia yiaeeeeten st once: tee ae cee eae alias le 2.60 2542: e138 1.90 2.49 
REY oye 1 6 oon aa oR Sone MM ve 9 2.19 2.59 2:33 2.00 2.07 1.78 2.58 
TUK Pau atl ee yalk.8 900 ee 1.80 — — 1.00 1.70 1.67 Bo 
AUSUE aT Agi nash ed trict eee 1.79 249, 2.33 1.88 1.69 1.50 2.04 
Poland ee On Wh ak ane et 2.05 173 124 1.29 1.41 P15 
Beloit eet oes tal eee 1.30 | 1.67 1555 1.40 1.23 ea i bes wk 


1Assessments rate is based on a unit scale but for comparison purposes these have been worked out 
to the closest percentage. 


2China no longer considers itself a member of WHO but is still regarded as a member of the Organ- 
ization. 


Appendix VIII 


United Nations Documents 


Printed documents of the United Nations Nations Secretariat, New York; and to 
may be obtained in Canada at the following university staffs and students, teachers, 
addresses: Agents: The Ryerson Press, libraries and non-governmental organi- 
299 Queen St. W., Toronto; Sub-Agents: zations from the United Nations Department 
Book Room _ Ltd., Chronicle pe, of Public Information, New York. 
Halifax; McGill University Bookstore, eae : P 
Montreal; Magasin des Etudiants de lUni- eo lete core oe ee peewee tl pee 
versité de Montréal, Montreal; University SW aig igri posh TO tar ees sage ee he 


of Manitoba Bookstore, Winnipeg; Uni- centres in Canada: 


versity of Toronto Press and Bookstore, University of Alberta (English printed 

Toronto; University of British Columbia documents). 

Bookstore, Vancouver. University of British Columbia (English 
Mimeographed United Nations docu- printed and mimeographed documents). 

ments are available to the general public Provincial Library of Manitoba (English 


by annual subscription from the United printed and mimeographed documents). 
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University of Toronto (English printed 
and mimeographed documents). 


Library of Parliament, Ottawa (English 
and French printed documents; also 
English and French mimeographed 
documents). 


McGill University (English printed doc- 
uments). 


Laval University (French printed docu- 
ments). 


Dalhousie University (English printed 
documents). 


University of Montreal (French printed 
and mimeographed documents). 


University of New Brunswick (English 
printed documents). 


Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto (English printed and 
mimeographed documents). 


The United Nations Association in 
Canada, 237 Queen Street, Ottawa, operates 
an unofficial United Nations information 
service. Informational material on the United 
Nations is sent, free of charge, on request; 
questions about the United Nations are 
answered; and pamphlets of general interest 
are sold. Price lists enumerating the pub- 
lications available can be obtained on 
request. 


Appendix IX 


Publications of the Department of External Affairs 


The following is a list of publications relating to the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies issued by the Department of External Affairs during the period reviewed by 
this work of reference: 


Canada and the United Nations 1957, 105 pp.; 1956-57, 132 pp.; Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, Canada; 50 cents. (Editions for the years 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 
1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54 and 1954-55 are still available from the Queen’s Printer 
at 50 cents each although the English edition for 1946 and the French edition for 
1954-55 are out of print.) 


Statements and Speeches 


(Obtainable from the Information Division, 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa.) 


58/12 The International Situation, Statement by Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker at Toronto, 
April 16, 1958. 

58/14 Canadian Statement at Conference of the Law of the Sea. Statement by Mr. 
George A. Drew, P.C., Q.C. at Geneva, April 18, 1958. 

58/17 Canadian Statement on International Inspection. Statement by Mr. Charles 
Ritchie in the Security Council, April 29, 1958. 

58/30 The International Situation. Statement by Mr. Sidney E. Smith in the House 
of Commons, July 25, 1958. 

58/31 Report on Law of Sea Conference. Statement by Mr. Alvin Hamilton in the 
House of Commons, July 25, 1958. 

58/32 UN Emergency Session on Middle East Crisis. Statement by Mr. Sidney E. 
Smith in the House of Commons, August 23, 1958. 

58/34 International Commodity Problems. Statement by Mr. W. B. Nesbitt at the 
26th Session of the United Nations Economic and Social Council, July 
15, 1958. 

58/35 A comprehensive Approach to Middle East Settlement. Statement by Mr. 
Sidney E. Smith at the Third Emergency Special Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, New York, August 19, 1958. 

58/37 Tasks Facing UN: Canadian View. Address by Mr. Sidney E. Smith in 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, New York, September 25, 1958. 

58/41 Peacemaking: Fission and Fusion. Statement by Mr. Sidney E. Smith to the 
Economic Club, New York, October 20, 1958. 

58/42 Peacemaking: Fission and Fusion. Statement by Mr. Sidney E. Smith, Second 
lecture in the Henry Marshall Tory Lectures, at Alberta, Edmonton, October 
29, 1958. 

58/46 Statement at the Plenary Meeting of GATT. Mr. Gordon Churchill at 
Geneva, October 17, 1958. 

58/47 Disarmament. Statement by Mr. Sidney E. Smith in the First Committee 
of the United Nations General Assembly, October 20, 1958. 

58/48 


The New Dimension of Space. Statement by Mr. C. S. A. Ritchie in the 
First Committee of the thirteenth session of the General Assembly, November 
18)1958- 
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58/49 Canada and UNESCO. Address by Dr. N. A. M. MacKenzie to the tenth 
session of the General Conference of UNESCO in Paris, October 8, 1958. 


Supplementary Papers 


(Obtainable from the Information Division 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa.) 


A number of statements made at the General Assembly appear in this series. They 
deal mostly with specialized subjects, and supplement information found in the 
Statements and Speeches series. 


External Affairs 

Monthly Bulletin of the Department of External Affairs. Obtainable from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa; annual subscription $1.00 per year, students 50 cents. Most issues 
contain a section on current developments in the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. In addition, special articles on subjects relating to the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies appear from time to time. 
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FOREWORD 


At a time when the rapid emergence of new states seems to have 
given new emphasis to the idea of nationalism, it is, I think, more important 
than ever to focus attention on what progress is being made toward the ideal 
of world co-operation and the harmonization of national interests. This 
volume helps to do so. It is offered as a record, from a Canadian viewpoint, 
of the work of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies during 1959. 


I believe that in recent years there has been a better understanding of 
the limitations imposed upon the United Nations by the political climate 
of the day since it can but reflect the varied aspirations, antagonisms and 
fears of its members. In spite of this, the United Nations has proved its 
value as an international forum for safeguarding peace and for stimulating 
action in the economic, social and human rights fields. The obligation for 
member governments to consult together regularly and frequently provides 
a unique opportunity for negotiation on a wide range of international prob- 
lems. In the debates the scope and the importance of international problems 
become clearer as member states define their positions and explain the 
national interests involved. The practice of exchanges on such a broad 
international basis can bring home to every member state the extent of the 
interdependence of nations in the world today. 


There are, inevitably, some failures in the United Nations record for 
1959. Thorny political questions concerning Hungary, Tibet and Korea 
remained unresolved. Some “colonial” questions vexed relations between 
West European powers and the newer states of Asia and Africa. On the 
credit side, we can look back with satisfaction on the unanimous adoption 
at the General Assembly of resolutions on disarmament, radiation and outer 
space. We are heartened, too, by the continued search for new ways to assist 
in improving the economic and social welfare and the health of the people 
in less developed areas. While there was no evidence of a desire to impede 
such possibilities as may exist for the reduction of tension by negotiations 
conducted on a bilateral basis or among a limited number of countries 
primarily concerned with particular issues, there was a general determination 
to respect the role of the United Nations in the settlement of international 
problems, of which the most important is disarmament. The potential capacity 
of the United Nations to meet new challenges and to perform new tasks 
is, of course, enormous. For countries like Canada, which see in this the best 
hope of the future, maintenance of the ultimate responsibility of the United 
Nations for international peace and security is a principle of cardinal 
significance. 


I hope that you will find, as I do, cause for encouragement in the 
record set out in the following pages. There was evidence during 1959 of 
more relaxed relations between the two great power blocs. The fourteenth 
session of the General Assembly took place in an atmosphere of reduced 
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international tension. If the momentum of negotiation and consultation can 
be maintained—and Canada has a responsibility to contribute to such 
efforts—we may look forward more hopefully to the eventual settlement of 
issues which have long disturbed international relations. 


AMM 


Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 


Ottawa, May 25, 1960. 


ACC oa 
CCIF — 
CCIR — 
CCIT —_ 
CCITT — 
ECAFE — 
ECA — 
ECE — 
ECLA — 
ECOSOC — 
EEC — 
ETAP — 
PAC — 
GATT — 
TAEA — 
IBRD — 
ICAO “— 
IDA — 
ne — 
ILO — 
IMCO a 
IMF — 
ITO — 
ITU — 
NGO — 
OEEC — 
OLE —— 
PCOB — 
TAA — 
TAB —_ 
TAC — 
TAO ~— 
UNCIP — 
UNCURK — 


UNEF — 
UNESCO — 
UNHCR — 
UNICEF — 
UNKRA — 
UNOGIL — 
UNREF — 
UNRWA — 


UNTAA — 
UNTAB — 
UNTAC — 
UNTSO — 
UPU — 
WHO ~~ 
WMO _— 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Administrative Committee on Co-ordination 

International Telephone Consultative Committee 

International Radio Consultative Committee 

International Telegraph Consultative Committee 

International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Committee 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 

Economic Commission for Africa 

Economic Commission for Europe 

Economic Commission for Latin America 

Economic and Social Council 

European Economic Community 

Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance 

Food and Agriculture Organization 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

International Atomic Energy Agency 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

International Civil Aviation Organization 

International Development Association 

International Finance Corporation 

International Labour Organization 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 

International Monetary Fund 

International Trade Organization 

International Telecommunication Union 

Non-governmental Organization 

Organization for European Economic Co-operation 

Organization for Trade Co-operation 

Permanent Central Opium Board 

Technical Assistance Administration 

Technical Assistance Board 

Technical Assistance Committee 

Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations 

United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 

United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea 

United Nations Emergency Force 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 

United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 

United Nations Children’s Fund 

United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 

United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 

United Nations Refugee Fund 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East 

United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 

United Nations Technical Assistance Board 

United Nations Technical Assistance Committee 

United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 

Universal Postal Union 

World Health Organization 

World Meteorological Organization 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present volume, the thirteenth in the Canada and the United Nations series, 
reports on the fourteenth session of the United Nations General Assembly, held 


from September 15 to December 13, 1959, and on other activities of the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies during the calendar year 1959. The agenda of the fourteenth 
session will be found in Appendix I. 


Listed below for reference are the dates during which each of the fourteen sessions 
of the General Assembly met. 


First Session, Part I, London, January 10 to February 14, 1946. 

First Session, Part II, New York, October 23 to December 16, 1946. 

First Special Session (Palestine) New York, April 28 to May 15, 1947. 
Second Session, New York, September 16 to November 29, 1947. 

Second Special Session (Palestine) New York, April 16 to May 14, 1948. 
Third Session, Part I, Paris, September 21 to December 12, 1948. 

Third Session, Part II, New York, April 5 to May 18, 1949. 

Fourth Session, New York, September 20 to December 10, 1949. 

Fifth Session, New York, September 19 to December 15, 1950. 

Sixth Session, Paris, November 6, 1951 to February 5, 1952. 

Seventh Session, New York, October 14, 1952 to April 23, 1953. 

Resumed Seventh Session, New York, August 17 to August 28, 1953. 

Eighth Session, New York, September 15 to December 9, 1953. 

Ninth Session, New York, September 21 to December 17, 1954. 

Tenth Session, New York, September 20 to December 20, 1955. 

First Emergency Special Session (Middle East) New York, November 1 to 10, 1956. 
Second Emergency Special Session (Hungary) New York, November 4 to 10, 1956. 
Eleventh Session, New York, November 12, 1956 to March 8, 1957. 
Resumed Eleventh Session (Hungary) New York, September 10 to 14, 1957. 
Twelfth Session, New York, September 17 to December 14, 1957. 

Third Emergency Special Session, New York, August 8 to 21, 1958. 
Thirteenth Session, New York, September 16 to December 14, 1958. 
Fourteenth Session, New York, September 15 to December 13, 1959. 
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GENERAL SURVEY 


At the beginning of 1959 the activities of the United Nations were 
overshadowed by the strains and tensions apparent at the last General 
Assembly (XIII), and by mounting anxiety over German questions, especially 
Berlin. Thus, although it remained clear that the Organization was not 
equipped to solve major disputes directly involving the interests of great 
powers, prospects improved for the United Nations to play a useful role 
both in facilitating agreement between the great powers and in protecting 
the interests of other states. By mid-year the proposed visits of Mr. 
Khrushchov to the United States and of President Eisenhower to the USSR 
had signalled a relaxation in relations between the Soviet and Western 
powers, and an apparent desire to negotiate had replaced Soviet emphasis 
on threats and propaganda charges. 

Canada was a member of the Security Council during the period under 
review; a period in which very few major complaints were tabled. The most 
important one concerned allegations that North Vietnamese forces were 
involved in aggressive action against Laos. It was a situation of particular 
interest to Canada, as one of the three members of the International Super- 
visory Commissions for the Indo-Chinese states. Canada therefore supported 
a Security Council resolution to set up a sub-committee to investigate and 
report. It was satisfying to note that the subsequent arrival of the sub- 
committee in Laos had produced the desired calming effect. 

On a number of occasions the Security Council had also to consider 
Jordanian and Israeli complaints about incidents on their borders. Canadian 
concern for stability in the Middle East was reflected in her participation in 
the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO) and the 
United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF). Serious difficulties have been met 
in the General Assembly regarding the financing of UNEF, and once again, 
at the fourteenth session, there was opposition to the principle that expenses 
should be assessed against all member states. A resolution co-sponsored 
by Canada was finally adopted by which the principle of collective responsi- 
bility was reaffirmed, while the United States and the United Kingdom agreed 
to make in the coming year voluntary contributions which would reduce by 
50 per cent assessments of members outside the Security Council. 

The fourteenth session of the General Assembly opened in September 
1959 in a noticeable atmosphere of relaxed tension, of moderation and con- 
ciliation. The President, Mr. Belaunde of Peru, characterized the session as the 
“Assembly of Peace”, which the Secretary-General later defined as a “peace- 
ful assembly notable for a new spirit, a new sense of responsibilities, a new 
will to listen to arguments, to seek out a basis for agreement and to take a 
more realistic view of the problems which arise in the political as well as the 
economic field”. 

These opinions seemed to be borne out by indications of certain 
departures from what had come to be regarded as normal group voting 
patterns. Undoubtedly the admission of new states—mainly Asian and 
African—has changed the composition of the Assembly and expanded the 
range of international problems beyond the “cold war” and the colonial 


struggle. 
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It was in the domain of disarmament, where the urgency of the issues 
has been emphasized by successful launchings of earth and moon satellites 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles, that the “new spirit” first showed 
results. Mr. Khrushchov had proposed to the General Assembly the renuncia- 
tion by all states of any kind of armed force apart from a minimum necessary 
for internal security. Subsequently, a resolution on general and complete 
disarmament was, for the first time in United Nations history, co-sponsored 
by all member states and in consequence adopted unanimously. That resolu- 
tion provided for action to be taken by the ten-nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee, and for the Committee to report to the Disarmament Commission, to 
which belong all members of the United Nations. Canada is a member of the 
Disarmament Committee, and is represented at the Geneva meetings by 
Lieut-General E. L. M. Burns, who has already contributed much to the 
United Nations as former Commander of UNEF in the Middle East. 

A widespread feeling of anxiety over the hazards to the health of 
humanity was reflected in four resolutions aimed at preventing countries now 
without nuclear weapons from acquiring them, and at stopping further nuclear 
test explosions. These resolutions were adopted by large majorities. Canada 
also took the initiative in encouraging the work of the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation by sponsoring a 
resolution to make available facilities for collecting and analysing radiation 
samples from all areas. This resolution received very wide support, even 
including, after lengthy negotiations, that of the Soviet bloc, and was 
eventually adopted unanimously by the Assembly. 

Another resolution adopted unanimously established an Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, consisting of 24 members 
(including Canada). It was also decided to convene an international scientific 
conference in 1960 or 1961, under United Nations auspices. 

Among the various political questions under review by the General 
Assembly, those concerning Korea and Algeria were, although debated more 
moderately than in previous years, inconclusive. Debates on the items of 
Tibet and Hungary, however, were reminiscent of the old “cold war” 
atmosphere. But the item which occasioned the most serious threat to the 
generally improved climate of international relations concerned the election 
to the East European seat on the Security Council. Fifty-one inconclusive 
ballots were held before the compromise favoured by Canada was accepted 
by which Poland and Turkey split the two-year term. The Canadian Delega- 
tion played an active role in bringing about the solution which finally 
obtained majority support. 

Another subject which aroused great interest at the Assembly was that 
of economic and technical assistance to the less developed countries. In the 
social and humanitarian field a considerable contribution was made by the 
unanimous adoption of a Declaration on the Rights of the Child. The continu- 
ing problem of resettlement of refugees was recognized in a resolution on 
World Refugee Year urging all states to make additional contributions to 
assist these unfortunate people. 

In the Fourth Committee, dealing with United Nations Trust Territories 
and colonial questions, debates took place against the background of the 
rapid emergence of independent states in Africa. In 1960 the French 
Cameroons, French Togoland, the Belgian Congo, Italian Somaliland and 
Nigeria will all gain their independence, and by 1961 the British Cameroons 
and some of the African members of the French Community will be added to 
their number. All will undoubtedly apply for membership in the United 
Nations, which has consistently fulfilled its responsibility to them to assist 
and promote a smooth transition to independent status. 
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The prevalent spirit of negotiation and co-operation was reflected again 
in action taken on a number of legal issues. Of these, the most attention was 
attracted by the Assembly resolution to convene an international conference 
at Vienna in 1961 to prepare a convention on diplomatic relations and 
immunities—the first of its kind since the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 

A similar desire for more effective international co-operation greatly 
facilitated the work of the Specialized Agencies. They continued to provide 
valuable assistance to less developed areas as well as useful occasions for 
experts from many lands to come together to deal with current problems in 
the social, economic, educational, scientific and cultural fields. 

The activities of the United Nations during 1959 show clearly what can 
be accomplished when nations, very naturally preoccupied with furthering 
their own interests, are prepared to adopt a spirit of realism and conciliation. 
Successful negotiations can be carried out only on the basis of mutual 
confidence, and the general improvement in international relations during the 
year gave rise to hope that the log-jam of East-West rivalries and disagree- 
ments might eventually be broken. At the year’s end there was, on the other 
hand, still cause for concern over a number of political issues: relations 
between Communist China and India; Arab-Israeli tensions; rivalries and 
revolutions in Latin America; some consequences of national stirrings in 
Africa; and the racial problems of South Africa. Nevertheless, in contrast 
to so many previous years in which the United Nations seemed to register 
accomplishments only in the practical work of the Economic and Social 
Council and of the related Specialized Agencies, while political questions 
remained deadlocked, 1959 offered some reason to hope that the desire for 
international co-operation might broaden and deepen. 
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POLITICAL AND SECURITY 


Disarmament 


Although the Disarmament Commission of the General Assembly, com- 
prising all members of the United Nations, met only once during 1959, a 
series of important developments had by year’s end brought disarmament 
once again to the forefront of international attention both within and outside 
the United Nations. The impetus for this upsurge of interest came from the 
Geneva talks of the Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. On August 5, 1959 they announced the in- 
tention of their governments to set up a new ten-member committee. Such a 
committee was envisaged as a “useful means of exploring through mutual 
consultations every avenue of possible progress towards such agreements 
and recommendations on the limitation and reduction of all types of arma- 
ments and armed forces under effective international control as may, in the 
first instance, be of particular relevance to the countries participating in these 
deliberations”. Subsequently, Canada agreed to participate with Italy, France, 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America, the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Romania. 

The conference on measures to reduce the danger from surprise attack, 
attended by Canada, had adjourned in December 1958 and did not resume 
its sessions during 1959. On the other hand, the political negotiations seeking 
to draft a treaty and to establish a control system, for the discontinuance of 
nuclear tests which had begun between Representatives of the U.S.A., the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. in Geneva in October 1958, had resumed 
in January and were continued with periodic recesses throughout 1959. Con- 
siderable progress was being made in these negotiations. However, despite 
agreement on some 20 articles by year’s end, a number of important diffi- 
culties had still to be resolved. The central problem concerned formulation 
of a method of making decisions for inspection of national territories when 
events, detected by instruments at control posts, could be suspected of being 
nuclear explosions. 

In setting up the ten-nation Committee with broad terms of reference, 
the great powers of course took into account the special responsibility which 
rests on them to find a basis for agreement. Nevertheless they were fully 
aware that the Charter recognizes disarmament matters to be of world-wide 
concern and that ultimate responsibility for general disarmament measures lies 
with the United Nations. Accordingly it was their intention to keep the 
Disarmament Commission of the General Assembly appropriately informed 
of progress in the deliberations of the ten-nation Committee. At their request, 
the Secretary-General convened the Commission on September 10 to con- 
sider a four-power communiqué. In one sitting the Commission approved a 
resolution welcoming the resumption of consultations on disarmament and 
expressing the hope, as the four powers had done, that the results achieved 
in the deliberations of the ten-nation Committee “will provide a useful basis 
for the consideration of disarmament in the United Nations”. 

Against this background the question of disarmament assumed special 
importance at the fourteenth session of the General Assembly. There was 
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unanimous agreement on the one hand that the Disarmament Commission 
should continue to be composed of all members of the United Nations and 
on the other that the Secretary-General should provide such facilities as may 
be required by the ten-nation Committee. 

On the initiative of the Soviet Delegation a new item was added to the 
agenda to provide for discussions on general and complete disarmament. The 
debate, in which a majority of delegates took part, was marked by the intro- 
duction of the United Kingdom proposals advanced by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd on 
September 17 and the Soviet proposals outlined in Mr. Khrushchov’s state- 
ment of September 18. It was clear from many interventions that the objective 
of comprehensive disarmament was supported, at least in principle, by most 
delegations. At the same time there was general recognition both of the diffi- 
culties in achieving this objective and of the interplay of such factors as 
international confidence, inspection and control, and the solution of political 
problems in any attempt to reach the goal of complete disarmament. In 
addition several speakers referred to the necessity for providing adequate 
collective security in a world without significant international armed forces. 

In the First Committee on November 2, Mr. W. B. Nesbitt, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Secretary of State for External Affairs and Vice- 
Chairman of the Canadian Delegation, stated that in agreeing to serve on 
the ten-nation Committee, Canada was motivated by the desire to facilitate 
successful negotiations and would direct every effort towards that end. 
Recording that “the broad objective of a world without arms is one which 
the Government and the people of Canada have long cherished”, he went on 
to note that all of the many plans formulated during the preceding years 
of discussion devoted to disarmament had foundered, not on differences 
over objectives, but rather on problems relating to the stages of transition 
from the present situation to that of a disarmed world. 

The resultant resolution on general and complete disarmament sub- 
mitted with the unprecedented co-sponsorship of all 82 members, was 
approved on November 20. Observing that this question is the most import- 
ant one facing the world today, the resolution provides for the transmission, 
both to the United Nations Disarmament Commission and to the ten-power 
Disarmament Committee, of the complete record of the discussions in the 
Assembly, including in particular the proposals presented by the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. It concludes with an expression of hope “that 
measures leading to the goal of general and complete disarmament under 
effective international control will be worked out in detail and agreed upon 
in the shortest possible time”’. 

The progress being achieved in the Geneva talks and the fact that, as 
a result of unilateral decisions by the three powers concerned, no nuclear 
test explosions occurred in 1959 were sources of considerable satisfaction to 
the General Assembly. Most members nonetheless continued to display 
active concern for an early definitive cessation of test explosions. Among 
these was Canada, on whose behalf the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs declared to the Assembly on September 24 that “The Canadian 
people are unanimous in their wish to see an end to nuclear testing’. The 
widespread public anxiety in this regard is reflected in three resolutions, all 
adopted by large majorities and each with the concurring vote of Canada. 

One resolution dealt specifically with the announced intention of France 
to conduct explosions in the Sahara. It expressed the Assembly’s grave con- 
cern and requested France to refrain from carrying out its intention. A second 
resolution of a more general character recorded the hope that the authorities 
concerned would intensify their efforts to conclude as quickly as possible an 
agreement for the prohibition of nuclear test explosions under an appropriate 
international control system. The third resolution appealed “to the states 
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concerned in the Geneva discussions to continue their present voluntary 
suspension of tests and to other states to desist from such tests”. Sub- 
sequently, the President of the United States announced at the close of 1959 
that his Government would consider itself free to resume testing when the 
moratorium on tests expired on December 31, 1959. He explained that no 
future tests would, however, be carried out without advance notice. The 
United Kingdom Government somewhat later announced that it would 
maintain its moratorium on tests so long as the Geneva talks continued to 
be successful. 

Under a separate but related item the Assembly considered a draft 
resolution introduced by the Delegation of Ireland to draw attention to the 
dangers inherent in the possible spread of nuclear weapons to states other 
than those now possessing them. The text ultimately adopted by a large 
majority, including Canada, recognized that an increase of this kind could 
aggravate international tension. It therefore invited the ten-nation Disarma- 
ment Committee to consider and report to the Disarmament Commission on 
“appropriate means whereby this danger may be averted, including the 
feasibility of an international agreement subject to inspection and control”. 


Effects of Atomic Radiation 


Pursuant to the decision taken at the thirteenth session of the General 
Assembly to continue its existence, the United Nations Scientific Committee 
on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, of which Canada is a member, held its 
sixth session in New York from March 23 to April 1, 1959. The report 
of its deliberations included valuable conclusions and recommendations con- 
cerning its future work. In particular the report showed the Committee’s 
intention to centre its discussions in the immediate future on radiation fall- 
out and radio-biological questions. It was the Committee’s hope that the 
value of its work on these questions would be increased by the continued 
receipt of useful data from governments. 

On July 9 the Secretary of State for External Affairs pointed out in the 
House of Commons that “in the Canadian Government’s view it is desirable 
that support be given to the efforts of the Committee to enlarge and improve 
the data available to it”. Accordingly, when the Committee’s report was 
considered at the fourteenth session of the General Assembly, the Canadian 
Delegation took the lead in proposing a resolution designed to fill, as a matter 
of urgency and importance, the gaps that remain in man’s knowledge of the 
nature, levels and effects of atomic radiation. From the outset the Canadian 
suggestions enlisted a wide measure of support from virtually all the main 
geographical areas and political groupings represented in the Assembly. It 
became necessary, however, to overcome Soviet opposition to any move to 
have the Scientific Committee play an executive and administrative role or 
to remove from the governments themselves responsibility for collection and 
analysis of radiation samples. After lengthy negotiations, a compromise 
formula was eventually found without derogating from the essential 
objectives. 

The resultant resolution, co-sponsored by Canada and ten other 
countries, received the unanimous approval of the Assembly on November 17. 
It provides for joint studies by the Scientific Committee, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and other interested Specialized Agencies with a 
view to stimulating the flow of information and data on fall-out and radiation 
levels. In addition it encourages genetic, biological and other studies on the 
effects of radiation exposure on the health of human population. 

Introducing the resolution in the Assembly, the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs noted that, even should it be possible to reach the desired 
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goal of an agreement stopping further test explosions, the problem of ionizing 
radiation would still exist. “There is”, he said, “widespread concern that we 
should be able to assess more accurately than is now possible the nature 
and extent of the hazards resulting from the addition of man-made radiation 
to that which already occurs in nature.” He went on to announce that 
Canada was “prepared to receive from other states radiation samples 
collected according to methods recommended by the Scientific Committee in 
consultation with appropriate Specialized Agencies, and to analyze such 
samples in the Canadian Government laboratories which handle Canada’s 
domestic sampling programme. If other governments indicate their readiness 
to participate in such a co-operative programme of collection and analysis, 
the Canadian Government, as an initial offer, is prepared to receive and 
analyze on a regular basis, samples of air, water, soil and food from 20 to 25 
foreign sampling stations in each category”. The Governments of Japan and 
Norway announced similar offers. It was expected that other countries would 
follow suit in response to the invitation contained in the resolution. 


Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 


In accordance with the intention it had declared at the thirteenth 
session of the General Assembly, the U.S.S.R. did not participate in the 
20-member Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space which 
met in New York from May 6 to June 25, 1959 under the chairmanship of 
Ambassador Matsudaira of Japan. The Governments of India, the United 
Arab Republic, Czechoslovakia and Poland, although invited to attend, were 
also not represented. 

The work of the Committee, which studied intensively a number of 
technical and legal questions having a bearing on international co-operation 
in this complex field, was summarized for the General Assembly in a 
37-page report. This document records, in addition to a variety of technical 
conclusions, two principal findings of special importance. The first recognized 
that “there is a need for a suitable centre related to the United Nations that 
can act as a focal point for international co-operation”. The second states 
that “progress, plans and needs in connection with the peaceful uses of outer 
space should be reviewed again by the United Nations in about one year”. 
The report also makes quite clear the generally accepted view that there is 
at present no need for a new international space agency. 

At the fourteenth session, the main concern of the General Assembly, 
which Canada fully shared, was to find a formula for establishing a new 
committee with a composition acceptable to the countries most active in 
space research. In his statement on September 24 the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs recalled that two years had elapsed since the Canadian 
Prime Minister had urged that the passage of time should not be allowed to 
bring to the problem of outer space the complications which failure to reach 
agreement on nuclear weapons had brought to disarmament. Noting that 
the pace of scientific and technological progress is staggering to the imagina- 
tion, Mr. Green expressed regret that the U.S.S.R. had not helped in the 
preparation of the Ad Hoc Committee’s report and observed that the 
continued non-participation of the Soviet Union could not fail to limit the 
value of any proposals for further international co-operation. 

After several weeks of discussions and negotiations, the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A. reached agreement on a committee comprising twelve Western 
countries (including Canada), seven members of the Soviet bloc, and five 
other countries (India, the United Arab Republic, Sweden, Austria and 
Lebanon), which would serve during 1960-1961. A resolution creating the 
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committee was unanimously adopted on December 12, 1959. It envisaged 
that the committee would review the area of international co-operation, 
would study practicable means of giving effect to projects for the peaceful 
uses Of outer space which could appropriately be carried out under United 
Nations auspices, and would consider the nature of legal problems which 
might arise from exploration of outer space. The resolution also contains a 
decision to convene in 1960 or 1961, under United Nations auspices, an 
international conference of interested member states and of the Specialized 
Agencies for the exchange of experience. Such a conference had been sug- 
gested by Mr. Khrushchov in his statement before the General Assembly on 
September 18. 

Speaking in the First Committee on December 11, Mr. W. B. Nesbitt, 
Vice-Chairman of the Canadian Delegation, welcomed the establishment of a 
permanent committee on outer space and pledged Canadian dedication to 
the achievement of the objectives for which it was being created. He went 
on to suggest that an important test of the value of the new body would be 
its success in ensuring that scientists throughout the world will pursue 
research in outer space with that degree of freedom to exchange ideas and 
information which is traditional among scientists. In conclusion he expressed 
the Canadian view that the new committee should consider, as a matter of 
priority “the formulation of a rule, and the means of giving universal accept- 
ance to that rule, that no part of space or any celestial body may be 
appropriated by or subjected to the jurisdiction of any state”. 


Algeria 


Hostilities in Algeria continued in 1959. In a letter addressed on July 14 
to the Secretary-General, the permanent representatives of 25 Asian and 
African states requested the inscription of the question of Algeria on the 
agenda of the fourteenth session of the General Assembly. In an explanatory 
memorandum they recalled the resolutions on this problem which had been 
adopted unanimously at the eleventh and twelfth sessions, as well as the 
resolution which failed by one vote to be adopted at the thirteenth session. 
Noting that despite the appeals in these resolutions there had been no indica- 
tion of improvement in the Algerian situation, they declared that the attain- 
ment of a solution in conformity with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations was becoming increasingly difficult and 
requested, therefore, that the question be considered again by the General 
Assembly. 

No objection was raised in the General Committee when the question 
of Algeria was placed on the agenda on September 16. The French Representa- 
tive, without opposing the inscription of the item, stated that his Government 
would consider as null and void any recommendation or resolution which 
might be adopted on Algeria on the grounds that the matter was outside the 
competence of the United Nations and would be an interference in the 
internal affairs of a sovereign state. 

On the same day President de Gaulle gave public assurances of his 
resolve to let the inhabitants of Algeria decide freely on their future and to 
ask all Frenchmen to ratify this decision. He promised that the Algerians 
would be given the opportunity, once peace had been restored, to vote for 
one of three courses: outright secession from France, complete unity with 
France (francisation), and self-government in association with France. A 
fortnight later, a political spokesman of the nationalist movement, which 
seventeen states have recognized as the “provisional government of the 
Algerian republic” (GPRA) said that they were prepared to discuss the 
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political and military terms of a cease-fire and the methods of carrying out 
self-determination. On September 30, in the course of the general debate, 
the French Representative stated that the right of self-determination could 
apply to Algeria through a plebiscite, the conditions of which were outlined 
by General de Gaulle. Referring to the manner in which such a consultation 
would be held, he indicated that anyone who wished could without hindrance 
come from abroad to observe the vote. The French Delegation thereafter 
absented itself from all discussion of this question. 

President de Gaulle declared in a press conference on November 10 
that all Algerians would be able not only to take part in the voting, but 
also in the preparatory discussions to determine the way in which it would 
take place and in the campaign preceding it. He repeated that French 
officials would be ready at any time to receive representatives of the rebel 
fighters under safe-conduct and to arrange a cease-fire with them. On 
November 20 the GPRA announced that five of their leaders interned in 
France had been charged with negotiating conditions and guarantees for the 
applications of self-determination. This counter-offer was unacceptable to the 
French Government, who maintained that a cease-fire agreement should be 
concluded before any steps were taken towards a political settlement. 

The First Committee of the General Assembly discussed the question 
of Algeria between November 30 and December 7. The debate opened with 
a statement by the Tunisian Representative, who commended President de 
Gaulle for having recognized the right of the Algerian people to decide freely 
on their own political future, and the GPRA for having accepted self- 
determination as a way of ending the conflict. He appealed for personal 
contacts in order that an outline of a solution could be accepted by both 
sides without ambiguity and considered that this should entail both the 
political conditions for a referendum and the material conditions for a 
cease-fire. On behalf of 22 African and Asian countries, the Burmese 
Representative introduced a draft resolution which recalled the previous 
United Nations action, recognized the right of the Algerian people to self- 
determination, considered the threat to international peace and security 
constituted by the existing situation, noted that the two parties concerned 
had accepted the right of self-determination as the basis for a solution and 
urged “the two parties concerned to enter into pourparlers to determine the 
conditions necessary for the implementation, as early as possible, of the right 
of self-determination of the Algerian people, including conditions for a 
cease-fire”. 

The Vice-Chairman of the Canadian Delegation intervened in the debate 
to express Canada’s confidence in President de Gaulle’s intention and ability 
to carry out the liberal policy he had enunciated and Canada’s concern that 
any action, however well-intentioned, by the United Nations, might hamper 
the chances of the peaceful solution to which these proposals had opened 
the way. “I should like to suggest”, he concluded, “that this is an occasion 
for self-restraint,—for the United Nations, recognizing the indirect but 
very powerful influence which flows from our discussions here, to refrain 
from intervening at this delicate stage by way of a formal resolution.” 

The Canadian Delegation voted against the 22-power resolution. In 
explaining the Delegation’s position, it was submitted that since the debate 
had revealed such wide agreement on the principles, purposes and prospects 
for a solution, it would not be a responsible and helpful action to adopt a 
resolution emphasizing the remaining differences. In the Canadian view 
such action would complicate rather than simplify the situation at a time 
when those concerned were making efforts to find a solution in peace and 
justice which would safeguard the legitimate rights of all involved. 
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The draft resolution was adopted in the Committee by a vote of 38 
in favour, 26 against and 17 abstentions. At the meeting of the General 
Assembly on December 12 a revised version, modified in an effort to attract 
more support, was submitted by the Pakistan Representative on behalf of the 
22 African and Asian countries which had sponsored the resolution adopted 
by the First Committee. The new text “urged the holding of pourparlers 
with a view to arranging a peaceful solution on the basis of the right to 
self-determination, in accordance with the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations”. The resolution was rejected, having failed to obtain the 
required two-thirds majority. The final vote was 39 in favour, 22 against 
(including Canada) and 20 abstentions. 


Hungary 


The question of Hungary has been before the United Nations since the 
revolution of November 1956. Successive sessions of the General Assembly 
have discussed it and adopted resolutions condemning the Soviet intervention 
and calling upon the Soviet and Hungarian authorities to desist from repres- 
sive acts. At the thirteenth session of the General Assembly in 1958 Sir 
Leslie Munro of New Zealand was appointed by the General Assembly to 
investigate the situation in Hungary and report to the General Assembly. In 
carrying out this assignment Sir Leslie Munro sought to visit Hungary but 
his requests for facilities were refused and his approaches to the Soviet and 
Hungarian Missions to the United Nations were to no avail. In spite of these 
obstacles he studied the problem diligently and made a substantial report 
which was published and debated in December 1959 during the fourteenth 
session of the General Assembly. This report reasserted the right of the 
United Nations to investigate this question and reviewed reports of repressive 
measures in Hungary, referring especially to the investigations of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists. On the other hand, the report noted some 
encouraging signs, particularly the proclamation of a partial amnesty, and 
concluded with the hope that the Hungarian authorities would take more 
significant measures to improve the situation. 

In the General Assembly debate western representatives praised Sir 
Leslie Munro for his report and reminded the Hungarian authorities of the 
West’s concern that persecutions were continuing. In spite of the insistence 
of the Soviet and Hungarian delegations that the General Assembly had no 
right to debate this internal matter, the General Assembly approved, by a 
vote of 53 in favour (including Canada), 10 opposed and 17 abstentions, 
a resolution asking Sir Leslie Munro to continue his efforts and calling upon 
the Soviet and Hungarian authorities to co-operate with him. 

In his intervention in the debate the Acting Chairman of the Canadian 
Delegation explained that though the Canadian Government did not neces- 
sarily believe all the rumours circulating about new acts of repression, 
particularly against young people, the people of Canada were very greatly 
disturbed and were not entirely convinced by the Hungarian authorities’ 
denials. He suggested that the Hungarian Government might allow an 
impartial enquiry, either by the United Nations or by any acceptable agency 
such as the Red Cross. Such a step could, by helping to remove the suspicions 
which continued to surround Hungary’s reputation, be a genuine contribution 
by Hungary to the emerging relaxation of international tensions. 


Race Conflict in South Africa 


The question of “Race Conflict in South Africa resulting from the 
policies of apartheid of the Government of the Union of South Africa” has 
been on the agenda of the General Assembly every year since 1952. Most 
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of the member states believe that the provisions of the Charter concerning 
human rights are being contravened by South Africa’s racial legislation. South 
Africa maintains that this is a matter of domestic jurisdiction in which the 
United Nations is forbidden by Article 2(7) of the Charter to intervene. 
The South African Foreign Minister has also said at the United Nations that 
apartheid is justified in principle as being the only satisfactory way to handle 
the racial situation in his country. 

In protest against what it considered to be the General Assembly’s 
unconstitutional interference in its domestic affairs, South Africa announced 
at the eleventh session in 1956 that it would maintain only token representa- 
tion at the United Nations. The South African Government maintained this 
policy until 1958, when it announced its intention to return to full participa- 
tion in the United Nations, in recognition of what it regarded as a more 
conciliatory attitude taken by some members towards South Africa at the 
twelfth session. However, when the item on race conflict in South Africa and 
that dealing with the treatment of people of Indian origin in South Africa 
were inscribed on the agenda of the thirteenth session, the South African 
Delegation announced that it could not “participate in any further proceedings 
during this session or any subsequent sessions of the General Assembly 
concerning these two items.” The South African Delegation, however, did 
participate in the discussion on the other items on the agenda, with the 
exception of the item on the status of South-West Africa. At the fourteenth 
session the South African Delegation maintained the same attitude regarding 
the apartheid item as well as on the item concerning the treatment of Indians 
in South Africa. 

The question of race conflict in South Africa was included on the agenda 
of the fourteenth session of the General Assembly without a vote being taken 
and was allocated to the Special Political Committee for consideration. A 
draft resolution on the subject was co-sponsored by 36 delegations from Asia, 
Africa, Latin America and Europe (the last being chiefly Scandinavian). 
After noting in the Preamble that the policy of apartheid was still being 
pursued, the resolution’s operative portions: (1) expressed opposition to the 
continuance of racial discrimination in any part of the world; (2) called upon 
all member states to promote the observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms; (3) expressed deep regret that South Africa had not yet responded 
to appeals that it reconsider policies which impaired the right of all racial 
groups to enjoy fundamental rights; (4) appealed to all member states to 
use their best endeavours as appropriate to achieve the purposes of the 
resolution. 

All the delegations which participated in the Committee’s debate were 
critical to one degree or another of the South African Government’s racial 
policies, but some delegations also made it clear that they considered the 
resolution in contravention of the provisions of the Charter. There was some 
discussion also of the fourth operative paragraph, the sponsors attempting to 
allay the fears of some delegations that the paragraph was so ambiguous that 
it might be construed as enjoining member states to use economic sanctions 
against a fellow member. The Soviet bloc objected to the second operative 
paragraph on the ground that it implied that Soviet countries, along with the 
rest of the world, might do more within their own borders to promote human 
rights. Because of doubts on the wording of particular paragraphs, separate 
votes on each paragraph were called for by Canada and others, but all 
paragraphs and the resolution as a whole won majority support, both in 
committee and in plenary. The vote in plenary on November 17 was 62 in 
favour; 3 against (France, Portugal and the United Kingdom); with 7 
abstentions (Belgium, Canada, Dominican Republic, Finland, the Nether- 
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lands, Luxemburg, Italy. Later the Representative of Italy stated that he 
wished to be recorded as having voted in favour of the resolution rather than 
as having abstained). 

Whenever the subject has been debated in the United Nations, Canada 
has always made clear its opposition to racial discrimination wherever it 
might appear. Canada has not, however, supported resolutions which it 
considered to be outside the competence of the General Assembly or resolu- 
tions which approached the situation in a condemnatory spirit. At the 
thirteenth session the Canadian Delegation, for the first time, supported a 
resolution on this question, believing that it was in keeping with the terms 
of the Charter and that it had been formulated in a spirit of goodwill toward 
South Africa and with appreciation of the complexity of the problems. The 
resolution introduced at the fourteenth session was different in tone, however, 
and, in some paragraphs, introduced a condemnatory note which, in the 
judgment of the Canadian Delegation, would not have led to any favourable 
change of attitude on the part of South Africa. The Canadian Delegation 
therefore abstained on the resolution as a whole, while voting for those 
paragraphs which opposed racial discrimination everywhere and which called 
on all member states to promote the observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 


Treatment of Indians in South Africa 


The question of the treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union 
of South Africa has been considered by the General Assembly at each of its 
sessions except the fourth. The basis of the discussion has been a complaint 
by India, as well as Pakistan in later years, that under South African legislative 
and administrative measures, there is discrimination on racial grounds against 
people of Indian origin, in violation of the human rights provisions of the 
Charter and of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. South Africa has 
consistently maintained that the matter is one of domestic jurisdiction in 
which, under Article 2(7) of the Charter, the General Assembly is precluded 
from intervening. 

A Good Offices Commission which was established by the General 
Assembly in 1952 had no success and every year since 1954 resolutions have 
urged the governments concerned to seek a solution by direct negotiation. 
The South African Government, by way of protest against the inscription of 
this item (and the item of race conflict), maintained only token representation 
at the United Nations from 1956 until 1958, when it returned to full participa- 
tion. At the fourteenth session the item was placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly without a vote and assigned to the Special Political 
Committee. 

In the past Canada had abstained on the voting on this question in 
Committee and plenary but during the thirteenth session Canada and some 
other delegations had been able for the first time to support a resolution. Its 
sponsors had modified the text considerably to make it less recriminatory and 
to avoid the appearance of automatic re-inscription of the item. At the 
fourteenth session the Assembly adopted, with 66 votes in favour, none 
opposed, and 12 abstentions, a resolution under which the General Assembly, 
inter alia, (1) noted that the Governments of India and Pakistan had again 
reiterated their readiness to enter into negotiations with the Union Govern- 
ment, with the express declaration that such negotiations would not prejudice 
their own position or that of the Union Government regarding their respective 
juridical stands in the dispute; (2) regretted deeply that the Union Govern- 
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ment had not replied to the communications from the Governments of India 
and Pakistan; (3) drew the attention of the Union Government to the 
repeated appeals of the Assembly; (4) appealed to the Union Government 
to enter into negotiations with the Governments of India and Pakistan; 
(5) invited member states to use their good offices to bring about the negotia- 
tions envisaged by the Assembly; and (6) invited the parties to report to 
the Assembly regarding any progress which might be made. The South 
African Delegation absented itself during the discussion on this resolution. 

Canadian delegates did not speak during the debate on the resolution. 
Canada abstained in the vote on the resolution as a whole as well as on the 
second, third and fourth substantive paragraphs (as marked above), but 
voted for the remaining paragraphs. Although Canada has often made 
known its disagreement with the racial policies of the Union Government, it 
was felt that the resolution was so strongly worded as not to be calculated to 
bring about any improvement in the existing situation. 


Korea 


In March 1959 a Note received from the Peking Government to those 
countries, including Canada, which had contributed forces to the United 
Nations Command (UNC) brought to an end the exchange of correspondence 
between the two sides which had characterized activity on the Korean question 
in 1958. In this exchange the United Nations side was unable to obtain 
clarification from the Communist side on the latter’s proposals for all- 
Korean elections. The Communists continued to insist on the immediate 
withdrawal of all United Nations troops. 

At the fourteenth session of the General Assembly the First Committee 
considered and adopted a resolution on the Korean question. After noting 
that the Communist authorities continued to refuse to co-operate with the 
United Nations in the resolution of the Korean question and that the greater 
part of the United Nations forces had already been withdrawn from Korea, 
the resolution reaffirmed that the United Nations’ objectives in Korea were 
to bring about by peaceful means the establishment of a unified, independent 
and democratic Korea under a representative form of government, and the 
full restoration of international peace and security in the area. It called upon 
the Communist authorities concerned to accept these objectives and to agree 
at an early date on the holding of genuinely free elections. It also requested 
the United Nations Commission on the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea to continue its work and asked the Secretary-General to place the item 
on the agenda of the fifteenth session. 

During the debate in the First Committee, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Canadian Delegation, Mr. Nesbitt, reiterated two main points made in the 
Canadian statement at the thirteenth session. The first was that the original 
mission of the United Nations in Korea—which was to use its good offices 
to assist that country to unity and freedom—remained valid. The second 
was that, while the modalities should always be open to discussion, the one 
principle on which Canada insisted was that elections must be free and must 
be carried out under effective international supervision. 

The resolution was adopted in Committee by a vote of 49 in favour to 
9 against with 19 abstentions. In the General Assembly the vote was 54 in 
favour (including Canada), 9 against and 17 abstentions. The Representative 
of Ceylon later made a statement to the effect that his Delegation, which had 
intended to abstain, had voted in favour of the resolution in error. 
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Chinese Representation 


The question of the representation of China has been raised in the 
United Nations since 1950 when a resolution aimed at replacing the Chinese 
Nationalist Delegation by representatives of the newly established Communist 
Government in Peking was defeated. In all subsequent years substantive votes 
on the question of Chinese representation have been avoided by the adoption 
of procedural resolutions providing for postponement of consideration of 
the question. 

On July 13, 1959 the Indian Delegation submitted a request for the 
inclusion of an item dealing with Chinese representation on the provisional 
agenda of the fourteenth session. On September 16, 1959 the General 
Committee (which deals with the agenda) adopted a resolution submitted 
by the United States Delegation which decided: 

(1) To reject the request of India for the inclusion in the agenda of 
the General Assembly’s fourteenth regular session of the item 
entitled: “The Question of the Representation of China in the 
United Nations”. 

(2) Not to consider at the fourteenth regular session any proposals to 
exclude the representatives of the Government of the Republic of 
China or to seat Representatives of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China. 


This resolution was adopted by the General Assembly in plenary session 
on September 22, 1959 by a vote of 44 in favour (including Canada), 
29 against with 9 abstentions. Cuba and Ethiopia switched from an affirma- 
tive vote at the thirteenth session to an abstention at the fourteenth. This 
was balanced by the affirmative votes of Greece and Laos, both of which had 
abstained at the thirteenth session. An additional negative vote was registered 
by Guinea. These results compare with the following votes at the twelfth and 
thirteenth sessions: 


Session For Against Abstained 

Dy clita 1957 48 OF, 6 

(LOIStCen titer eee DG 44 28 9 
Tibet 


The suppression of the Tibetan revolt by the Chinese Communist 
Government gave rise to widespread condemnation throughout the world 
and led Ireland and Malaya to propose an item entitled “The Question of 
Tibet” for inscription on the Agenda of the fourteenth session. The item 
was referred directly to plenary after the General Committee had voted in 
favour of inscription. 

The General Assembly considered a resolution submitted by the Delega- 
tions of Malaya and Ireland. This resolution based itself on the violation of 
fundamental human rights implied in the Chinese Communist action in Tibet. 
It affirmed the Assembly’s belief that respect for the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was 
essential for the evolution of a peaceful world order based on the rule of 
law. The resolution also called for respect for the fundamental rights of the 
Tibetan people and for their distinctive cultural and religious life. 

While no delegation—with the exception of those from the Soviet bloc 
of countries—defended Chinese action in Tibet, there was some division of 
opinion in the Assembly on the resolution. Certain delegations argued that a 
debate on the question would not likely be of assistance to the Tibetan 
people, while others took the legal view that the matter, being one of 
internal jurisdiction, did not fall within the range of subjects that could be 
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discussed by the Assembly. The supporters of the resolution argued that 
what was at issue was a violation of human rights which the Assembly could 
not ignore. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 45 in favour (Canada), 9 
against, with 26 abstentions. 


Laotian Crisis in the United Nations 


On September 4, 1959 the Government of Laos appealed to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for “the assistance of the United 
Nations . . . in particular . . . that an emergency force to halt aggression 
and to prevent its spreading should be despatched with the greatest possible 
speed”. Early in August 1959 when the Laotian Government first received 
reports of fighting in the north-eastern province of Sam Neua between the 
Communist-orientated Pathet-Lao and Government forces, it had informed 
the Secretary-General. The Government had stated at that time that the 
Pathet-Lao were being given active assistance by North Vietnam but it had 
not made a specific appeal for United Nations action. 

Following consultations with the member Governments and at the 
request of the Secretary-General, the President of the Security Council, 
Mr. Aegidio Ortona of Italy, called a meeting of that body on September 7, 
1959 to consider a “Report by the Secretary-General on the Letter Received 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Royal Government of Laos, 
transmitted by a Note from the Permanent Mission of Laos to the United 
Nations, September 4, 1959”. The Representative of the Soviet Union 
opposed consideration of the matter on technical grounds and on the grounds 
that the situation in Laos was the result of the violation of the Geneva and 
Vientiane Agreements by the Laotian Government. (The Geneva Agreement 
of 1954 had established a cease-fire ending the Indochinese war and provid- 
ing for a political settlement which was achieved by the Vientiane Agreement 
between the Government and the Pathet-Lao in November 1957). He stated 
that the situation could be normalized only through a return by the Laotian 
Government to the implementation of those Agreements. The agenda was 
adopted, however, by a vote of 10-1. 

In presenting his report to the Security Council, the Secretary-General 
noted that various communications concerning the difficulties in Laos had 
been received previously and that as a result informal studies and consulta- 
tions had been instituted on the possibilities for assistance by the United 
Nations without impairing the Geneva Agreements or interfering with the 
arrangements based upon them. The Secretary-General noted that the appeal 
of the Laotian Government necessitated consideration of further steps to 
render assistance. 

Following the Secretary-General’s report, the United States Representa- 
tive introduced a draft resolution sponsored by the United States, France and 
the United Kingdom to the effect that, “the Security Council, decides to 
appoint a sub-committee consisting of Argentina, Italy, Japan and Tunisia, 
and instructs this sub-committee to examine the statements made before the 
Security Council concerning Laos, to receive further statements and docu- 
ments and to conduct such inquiries as it may determine necessary and to 
report to the Security Council as soon as possible’. All members of the 
Security Council except the Soviet Union supported the resolution. The 
Canadian Representative, speaking in favour of the resolution, stated that 
as a member of the International Commission* Canada had been particularly 


*The Commission, consisting of India, Poland and Canada had been set up to supervise the 
implementation of the Cease-Fire Agreement and had been adjourned sine die in July 1958, 
at the request of the Laotian Government. 
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concerned with the developments in Laos and was prepared to consider any 
steps which would help to reduce tension in the area. He noted that it had 
been the consistent position of the Canadian Government that the principles 
of the Geneva Settlement should be maintained in Laos and that the obliga- 
tions arising out of that Settlement rested on all the parties who participated 
in it. In the Canadian view the most urgent task facing the Council was 
to agree on a procedure for obtaining the facts of the situation. It was not 
considered by the Canadian Government that the Security Council would 
be justified in attempting to impose the International Commission on the 
Laotian Government for that purpose and Canada therefore supported the 
resolution. The Representative of the USSR opposed the resolution on the 
basis that the responsibility for the situation in Laos rested with the Govern- 
ment of that country and that the proposed action by the Securiy Council 
was an attempt to by-pass existing international instruments and would in fact 
subvert the Geneva Agreements. In the Soviet view a strict adherence to the 
Geneva and Vientiane Agreements and the immediate re-establishment of the 
International Commission were the only methods of achieving a peaceful 
settlement in Laos. 

The draft resolution had been introduced under Article 29, which permits 
the Security Council to establish such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary. 
A controversy developed prior to the vote on the resolution as to whether it 
was to be considered procedural, permitting approval by a majority vote, 
or non-procedural and subject to a veto. It was the view of the Soviet 
Delegate that the establishment of the sub-committee should be considered 
non-procedural since the nature of the action proposed could only have 
far-reaching implications and, therefore, should be subject to the unanimity 
rule in accordance with the “San Francisco Declaration” of June 1945. This 
opinion, however, was rejected by a vote of 10-1 (USSR). 

The resolution itself was adopted by a vote of 10-1 (USSR) and after 
examining documents already available at United Nations headquarters the 
sub-committee departed for Laos on September 12. Under the terms of the 
resolution the sub-committee interpreted its mandate as one of inquiry rather 
than investigation and limited to fact-finding on the basis of information 
submitted to it. It was not considered within the competence of the sub- 
committee to concern itself with the substance of the issues involved or to 
make recommendations on future courses of action. 

The report of the sub-committee was made public on November 5, 1959. 
In summarizing the findings of the sub-committee the report stated that 
opposition to the Laotian Government consisted of former members of the 
Pathet-Lao and troops which had deserted in May 1959, as well as minority 
groups living in the border areas. It noted that while some witnesses reported 
the participation on the side of the Pathet-Lao of forces which had North 
Vietnamese ethnic characteristics, it was not clearly established whether 
regular North Vietnamese troops had actually crossed the border into Laotian 
territory. The report stated, however, that the rebels had received support 
from North Vietnam in equipment, arms, ammunition, supplies and “the 
help of political cadres”’. 

Following the publication of the report the Secretary-General accepted 
an invitation of the Laotian Government to visit that country. He stated that 
his visit had no link with the sub-committee’s report but was based on the 
general responsibilities of the Secretary-General and his administrative 
authority under the Charter. During his visit in Laos he appointed the 
Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe, Mr. Sukari Tuomioja, as a personal representative in Laos to review 
the economic situation and the role of economic and technical assistance 
which might be given by the United Nations. He was also empowered to 
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follow up discussions initiated by the Secretary-General with the Laotian 
Government. In mid-December Mr. Tuomioja in a report to the Secretary- 
General proposed co-ordinated action by the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies to assist Laos in such basic sections of its economy as natural 
resources, transport and communications. He also suggested a series of 
short-term projects. As a result of this preliminary study the Secretary-General 
requested the Commissioner for Technical Assistance, Mr. Roberto M. 
Heurtematte, to discuss with Laotian authorities various technical and 
organizational questions relating to such a programme. 


The Middle East 


Arab-Israeli Relations, UNTSO and UNEF 


Although in 1958 the main effort of the United Nations in the Middle 
Rast had been concentrated, perforce, on inter-Arab problems, the principal 
focus of United Nations activity in the area in 1959 was once again the 
Palestine problem, as during most of the past decade. The chief exception to 
this pattern was the work of the office of the Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General in Amman, which continued during 1959 in its important 
task of facilitating inter-Arab relations in accord with the Assembly resolu- 
tion of August 21, 1958. The Secretary-General has indicated that “a further 
improvement in relations between Arab countries, which is warmly to be 
hoped for, would call for a reconsideration of the arrangements regarding 
the Special Representative in Amman.” 

No progress was made during the year towards a final settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, but there was evidence of increased understanding, in 
various quarters of the United Nations, of the basic factors involved in a 
key element in this dispute, the refugee issue, as a result of a report by the 
Secretary-General on the matter (see section on “Assistance for Palestine 
Arab Refugees” in Chapter HII, page 29). Another aspect of the general 
Palestine problem which received attention in a United Nations context 
during the year was the question of the United Arab Republic’s refusal to 
permit the transit of Israeli ships and cargoes through the Suez Canal in 
accord with the 1951 Security Council resolution, unless all other United 
Nations resolutions on the Palestine issue, notably those concerning the 
refugees, were also implemented. Mr. Hammarskjold indicated in the 
introduction to his Annual Report that while the United Nations must never 
lose sight of its repeatedly stated ultimate objectives in the Suez transit 
issue, it might make its main contribution at present by continuing to work 
for a reduction of tensions, for the avoidance of incidents and for such 
solutions to limited problems as might be attainable and which might lead 
to further opportunities for progress. Canada, which has made clear its 
stand on the necessity of according free transit to all countries in the Suez 
Canal, has done what it can to assist the Secretary-General in his efforts 
regarding this problem. 

On the borders between Israel and the Arab states, the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO) and the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF), in both of which Canada participates, continued their task 
of attempting to prevent border incidents and reduce tension.* The most 
disturbed sector was, as in 1958, the frontier between Israel and the Syrian 
Region of the United Arab Republic, and nearly half of the UNTSO’s 103 
officers were concentrated here. On January 30 the Security Council met to 


*An account of the UNTSO’s origin and functioning may be found in External Affairs, 
June 1959 (pp. 131-135). 
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consider an Israel complaint and a UNTSO report regarding an incident on 
January 23 in which an Israeli shepherd had been killed. The Canadian 
Representative pointed out at the meeting that although it hardly seemed 
possible, on the basis of the UNTSO report, to reach any definitive conclusions 
about the rights and wrongs of the incident, effective steps should clearly be 
taken to prevent recurrence of such incidents and to deal with the basic causes 
of continuing friction. An essential element would be full utilization of all 
aspects of the existing United Nations machinery, including the Mixed 
Armistice Commission. The Security Council’s own consideration of com- 
plaints, when found necessary, would be likely to be more fruitful if 
preliminary recourse to the Commission had clarified the issues. Other 
members of the Council spoke in the same sense, and the meeting concluded 
without a formal vote. There were comparatively few incidents on the Israel- 
Syria border during the remainder of the year, although December witnessed 
the beginning of certain disputes over cultivation in the southern Demilitarized 
Zone which were destined to lead to somewhat more serious developments 
early in 1960. 

On the Jordan-Israel border the incidents which occurred were minor 
in scope. The functioning of the Jordan-Israel Mixed Armistice Commission 
improved significantly as a result of the agreement of the Israeli delegation, 
early in the year, to return to participation in regular meetings, after absten- 
tion from such meetings since 1956. However, tension on Mount Scopus 
resulting from the nightly closure of the road to the Arab village of Issawiya 
in the Scopus enclave continued to be a preoccupation of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization, according to the Secretary-General’s report. In the 
Israel-Lebanon sector, conditions presented no particular problem, although 
there were occasional illegal border crossings and some incidents involving 
aircraft. 

On the Israel-UAR (Egyptian Region) border, on the Egyptian side of 
which the United Nations Emergency Force is located, the Secretary-General 
reported that few serious incidents had occurred, although there were situa- 
tions which, in the absence of a restraining influence, could readily have 
assumed serious proportions. These situations included aircraft overflights, 
small-scale border crossings in either direction by armed personnel, and 
reported expulsions of Bedouin, but the relative quiet which was preserved 
provided evidence of UNEF’s continued effectiveness in maintaining peace 
in the area. UNEF’s strength is currently about 5,300, and the Canadian 
contingent, numbering approximately 950 officers and men, is the second 
largest now serving with the Force. In December, 1959, Lieutenant-General 
E. L. M. Burns of Canada was succeeded as commander of UNEF by 
Major-General P. S. Gyani of India. 


UNEF Financing 


At the time of the opening of the fourteenth session of the General 
Assembly there appeared still to be general recognition by a majority of 
United Nations members of the necessity and usefulness of UNEF. Neverthe- 
less, there had been no appreciable progress towards a solution of the 
increasingly serious problem of financing the Force. In his report of 
September 10, 1959 the United Nations Secretary-General again called atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory condition of UNEF’s finances and stated that failure 
to take early and effective remedial action would “seriously jeopardize the 
financial solvency not only of the Force but of the entire Organization”. 

Since the inception of UNEF in 1956 the question of how to finance 
the Force has been controversial. The majority of United Nations members 
have agreed that UNEF is a collective responsibility which should be 
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financed by applying to the UNEF Special Account the same scale of 
assessment which is applied to the regular United Nations budget. This posi- 
tion has been consistently supported by the Canadian Government. Other 
members have contended that a different scale, which would put a much 
larger share of the burden on the permanent members of the Security Council, 
should be used. The Soviet bloc countries reject both these alternatives and 
have refused to support UNEF financing on the grounds that the Force was 
created in contravention of the United Nations Charter and should be paid 
for solely by the “aggressors” in the 1956 Suez engagement. In the past the 
General Assembly has agreed to the regular scale of assessments as a basis of 
financing the Force but the assessments of all members have been reduced 
substantially as a result of special assistance by some members, in particular 
the United States. Nevertheless, a great many countries have failed to pay 
their assessments. 

The final budget estimates for operation of the Force during 1960 
totalled $20 million and, in the light of previous difficulties in raising funds 
for the Force, efforts were directed towards finding some means of realizing 
at least a substantial portion of this sum. Accordingly, a formula was worked 
out which would preserve the principle of collective responsibility while 
further reducing the burden on those countries who have failed in previous 
years to pay their assessments. This formula was incorporated in a resolution, 
co-sponsored by Canada, which was recommended to the General Assembly 
by the Fifth Committee and adopted by the General Assembly on December 5, 
1959, by a vote of 49 in favour, (including Canada), 9 against, with 21 
abstentions. The resolution provides that UNEF’s 1960 budget estimates 
shall be assessed on the basis of the regular scale, but also provides that 
voluntary contributions announced by the United States and the United 
Kingdom shall be applied so as to reduce by 50 per cent the assessments of 
all members except the five permanent members of the Security Council. The 
resolution further directs that if a member decides to forego its 50 per cent 
rebate the amount of the rebate shall be credited to the UNEF budget reserve 
for reimbursement by the United Nations in respect of equipment and 
materials supplied to their contingents by governments participating in the 
Force. When the draft resolution was being discussed in the Fifth Committee 
the Canadian Delegation reviewed the arguments in favour of using the 
regular scale of assessment. It recognized, however, that some states had 
difficulties in meeting their obligations, stated the belief that the draft 
resolution would go far in lightening their burdens, and expressed the hope 
that the “spirit in which it has been drafted will meet with a reciprocal 
response from those members who in the past have found it difficult to meet 
their obligations toward UNEF”. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Survey of the Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council is one of the principal organs of the 
United Nations and in the economic field has a status comparable to the 
Security Council in the political sphere. It is composed of eighteen members 
elected by the General Assembly to serve for staggered terms of three years, 
one-third of the seats on the Council being filled by elections each year. 
Canada was one of the original members of the Council and has served on it 
from 1946-48, from 1950-52, and again from 1956-58. While Canada was 
not a member of the Council during the past year, Canadian participation 
in the Functional Commissions and Specialized Agencies continued to be 
extensive. 

It is largely through the Economic and Social Council and its subsidiary 
organs that the United Nations endeavours to promote higher standards of 
living and conditions of economic and social progress. These objectives 
are sought through a variety of activities. The economic development of 
under-developed countries is assisted through the provision of many forms 
of technical assistance. The Technical Assistance Committee of ECOSOC 
is a standing committee of the Council which has overall responsibility in 
this field. As a result of consideration in ECOSOC the Special Fund and 
the International Development Association were formed. Four regional 
economic commissions—for Europe, Asia and the Far East, Latin America, 
and Africa—provide forums for exchanges of information and co-operative 
endeavours in matters of mutual concern. Specialized Agencies (that is, 
those inter-governmental agencies which have negotiated agreements with 
ECOSOC), such as the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the 
World Health Organization (WHO) participate in the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Programme. Other agencies, such as the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees (UNRWA), meet specific requirements. 

In the social field the Economic and Social Council tends to be more 
directly concerned because this work is carried on through the Council’s 
Functional Commissions. 

The Council at present has eight functional commissions and one sub- 
commission, that on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties. These Commissions are responsible for work programmes in specific 
fields, the Human Rights Commission, for instance, being responsible for 
encouraging wider observation of and respect for man’s inalienable rights 
as outlined in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The others include 
the Population Commission, the Commission on the Status of Women, the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and the Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade on all of which Canada at present serves, the Statistical 
Commission, the Social Commission and the Transport and Communications 
Commission. * 

The Council also has an important co-ordinating function. When the 
United Nations Charter was drafted, it was recognized that there was need 


* This Commission was terminated by council resolution 724A (XXVIII)—17 July 1959. 
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for a body which would be responsible to the General Assembly for the 
whole field of economic and social policy and would be the overall co-ordina- 
tor of the economic, social and relief programmes carried out by the United 
Nations and by the Specialized Agencies. The Economic and Social Council 
both initiates and co-ordinates economic, social and relief programmes. It 
receives regular reports from the Specialized Agencies and makes an annual 
report on its work to the General Assembly. 

The Council held its 27th and 28th sessions in 1959. Canada was 
represented at the 27th session, which was held in Mexico City from 
April 7 to April 24, by Dr. R. P. Vivian, M.P., who attended as an official 
observer. The major question confronting the 27th session of ECOSOC 
was the economic development of under-developed countries, which was 
discussed in terms of industrialization, land reform, and sources of energy. 
A good deal of attention was given to means of intensifying and systematizing 
United Nations efforts to promote rapid industrialization and to relate it 
more closely to the technical assistance activities of the United Nations. A 
review was held of work undertaken by the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies concerned to support national measures of land reform. The 
stimulus which some of these measures give to capital formation and increased 
production was recognized. In the field of energy resources, reports on recent 
developments and on new sources of energy were discussed. The Council also 
examined a report of the Symposium on the Development of Petroleum 
Resources of Asia and the Far East. 

In the social sphere, the Council in 1959 reviewed the work of both 
its Population and Social Commissions. There was a general awareness of 
the effect that the rise in population throughout the world will have on 
economic and social development, including its implications for less developed 
countries. The Council had for consideration the second “International 
Survey of Programmes of Social Development” prepared by the Secretary- 
General in co-operation with ILO, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. This report 
reviewed the efforts made at national and international levels throughout the 
four-year period 1953 to 1957 to maintain and improve social conditions 
on a wide variety of fronts. The Council noted the report and requested 
the Secretary-General to collect information from member states concerning 
experience gained, difficulties encountered and lessons learned in the field of 
social development which would be of assistance to under-developed coun- 
tries in planning and carrying out relevant programmes. In the field of 
Human Rights, the Council was primarily concerned with an operational 
programme of advisory services, reports and studies on progress in this 
field. It approved plans for holding further regional seminars. 

The Council’s annual review of the development and co-ordination of 
the activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies in the 
economic, social and human rights fields was held at the 28th session. The 
review was assisted by the personal participation of the Secretary-General 
and the heads of many of the Specialized Agencies and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) and was considered very beneficial. The 
Secretary-General submitted an appraisal of United Nations programmes for 
the next five years. Proposals for more concerted action by Specialized 
Agencies were approved. 


Economic Questions 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries 


In accordance with the United Nations Charter, member states are 
pledged to take action in co-operation with the Organization to promote 
“higher standards of living, full employment and conditions of economic and 
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social progress and development”. The activities of member states and of 
the Organs and Specialized Agencies of the United Nations in fulfilment of 
this pledge have received increased attention in recent years, as the result 
of a growing realization that the development of the less developed countries 
is one of the most urgent and vital tasks facing the world community. The 
achievement of United Nations membership by more of the under-developed 
countries has also contributed to a greater emphasis on problems of develop- 
ment in United Nations debates. The range of activity in this field includes 
the provision of capital and technical aid by industrially advanced countries 
and a variety of measures of international co-operation designed to increase 
the flow of international trade and investment and generally to create condi- 
tions favourable to balanced economic growth. The major part of the financial 
and technical resources made available to under-developed countries has 
been channelled through such bilateral programmes as those undertaken 
by Canada within the Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia or by the United States through its several 
aid programmes, and by other countries acting individually. Multilateral 
programmes of assistance under the auspices of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies have also had a very important role to play, however, 
and in recognition of this Canada has continued to give active support 
through substantial contributions to these United Nations programmes. 

Some of the more significant aspects of the discussions about economic 
development of under-developed countries which took place in the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social Council in 1959 are reviewed in 
subsequent sections of this chapter. The activities of the operative agencies 
of the United Nations in this field are also summarized. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Finance Corporation which are the principal United 
Nations institutions extending financial assistance to less developed countries 
are discussed, with the other Specialized Agencies, in chapter IV. 

When the Economic and Social Council held its 28th session in Geneva 
in July of 1959 it had before it a survey of the measures taken or contem- 
plated by members of the United Nations to further economic and social 
development in under-developed countries. A report on the international 
flow of private capital was also considered by ECOSOC at this session. The 
discussion based on these reports ended in the adoption of a four-part 
resolution (ECOSOC Resolution 740 XXVIII) relating to the development 
of under-developed countries. The first part of this resolution urged member 
countries to proceed as rapidly as possible with all practical programmes and 
plans for further assisting under-developed countries; the second part invited 
the Secretary-General to examine the possibilities of United Nations assistance 
in the development of petroleum resources; the third part asked the Secretary- 
General to compile certain information on technical assistance in the field 
of industralization and energy resources; the fourth part called on member 
countries to continue examining the possibility of a United Nations capital 
fund or other means of contributing additional financial resources to acceler- 
ate economic development. In the course of discussions at the 28th session 
of ECOSOC on the world economic situation and on international commodity 
problems, the problems of under-developed countries also received con- 
siderable attention and one other item on the ECOSOC agenda—the Report 
of the Governing Council of the Special Fund—was directly related to the 
question of economic development. 

At the fourteenth session of the General Assembly in 1959 a total of 
eleven resolutions relating to the problems of under-developed countries was 
put forward. These resolutions followed extensive discussion in the Second 
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Committee on the report of the Economic and Social Council and on the 
agenda item “Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries”. Three 
of the eleven resolutions concerned trade and international commodity prob- 
lems, with special reference to the problems of under-developed countries. 
Several Latin American states sponsored a resolution looking to further 
action in the field of agrarian reform. The Canadian Delegation supported 
this resolution and also voted in favour of a resolution sponsored by the 
United States and a number of other countries which called attention to the 
valuable role industrial development banks can play in economic develop- 
ment. An interesting proposal initiated by India, which Canada supported, 
called for a study by the United Nations Secretariat of the techniques that 
might be used in making a comprehensive survey of world development 
problems or, as the Indian Delegation described it, ‘““A Blueprint for World 
Development”. Some of the other proposals approved at the fourteenth 
session of the General Assembly are described in greater detail below. 


Industrialization of Under-Developed Countries 


The Economic and Social Council and other United Nations bodies 
have discussed for the past several years what action the United Nations 
might take to promote and accelerate industrial development, which many 
of the under-developed countries consider an essential step in raising living 
standards and maintaining economic stability. Canada has taken the posi- 
tion that industrialization is an important aspect of balanced economic 
development and supported the establishment of a programme of work in 
this field by the United Nations, on the understanding that specific areas 
of United Nations interest would be defined, that the assistance provided 
would be of a practical nature, and duplication of work undertaken by 
other agencies would be avoided. 

A large number of under-developed countries sponsored at the four- 
teenth session of the General Assembly a resolution calling for intensified 
activity by the United Nations in the field of industrialization and inviting 
ECOSOC to establish a Commission for Industrial Development. Canada, 
in company with several other member countries, took the position that 
ECOSOC should not be asked specifically to establish a new commission 
but should be given a free hand to examine the work already done in the 
field of industrialization and to advise the General Assembly whether some 
type of new machinery might be useful. The Canadian Delegation voted in 
favour of the resolution but the Canadian Representative in the Second 
Committee suggested and the Committee agreed, that ECOSOC be asked 
to take into account statements made in the debate so that the views which 
he and other representatives had expressed about prejudging the need for 
a new functional commission might be noted. 


United Nations Special Fund 


The United Nations Special Fund came into operation on January 1, 
1959 as the result of a decision taken at the twelfth session of the General 
Assembly in 1957. The Canadian Delegation played an important role in 
the debates and negotiations which led to the establishment of the Special 
Fund and Canada has been elected for a three-year term to the Governing 
Council of the Fund. The purpose of the Special Fund, whose Managing 
Director is Mr. Paul Hoffman, is to provide systematic and sustained assist- 
ance in fields essential to the integrated technical, economic and social 
development of under-developed countries. The Fund is designed to engage 
in relatively large projects which would be beyond the scope of the United 
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Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. These projects may 
take the form of surveys, research work, the provision of training, experts 
or equipment, or the establishment of pilot projects and demonstration 
centres. 

The Special Fund is financed by voluntary contributions from members 
of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Recipient governments 
are responsible for financing the local costs of projects undertaken by the 
Fund. The combined target set for contributions to the Special Fund and 
the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance in 1958 was $100 mil- 
lion, or $50 million for each agency. In 1959 contributions totalling approxi- 
mately $26 million were received by the Special Fund, including $2 million 
centributed by Canada. At a pledging conference held at the United Nations 
in October 1959 the Canadian Delegation announced that, subject to Parlia- 
mentary approval, Canada would contribute another $2 million in 1960. 
The Special Fund is expected to receive approximately $32 million in new 
contributions in 1960. 

The first report of the Governing Council of the Special Fund was 
considered at the 28th session of ECOSOC and the fourteenth session of 
the General Assembly. The report described thirteen projects initiated in 
twelve countries, including several surveys and pilot projects. Canada 
co-sponsored a resolution, which was adopted unanimously by the Second 
Committee of the General Assembly, noting with satisfaction the first report 
of the Special Fund, commending the Managing Director on a successful 
beginning and calling on member states to provide the Fund with adequate 
resources. In December 1959 the Governing Council of the Special Fund 
met for the third time and approved a further list of 31 projects to cost 
$23,700,000. 


United Nations Capital Fund (SUNFED) 


Proposals for the establishment under United Nations auspices of a 
fund to assist under-developed countries with capital grants and long-term, 
low-interest loans have been under discussion in the United Nations since 
1951. At the 24th session of ECOSOC in July 1958 a resolution was passed 
calling for the establishment of a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED) but this resolution was opposed by the United 
States and the United Kingdom, the two countries which would be expected 
to contribute the greater part of the capital for any such fund. Canada also 
opposed the resolution. At the twelfth session of the General Assembly a 
number of under-developed countries again moved a resolution calling for 
the establishment of SUNFED. After considerable discussion, however, a 
resolution emerged at the twelfth session which represented a compromise 
between the proponents of SUNFED and other countries, led by the United 
States, which favoured an enlargement of the scope of the United Nations 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The compromise resolution 
provided for the establishment of the Special Fund, whose purposes and 
activities are described above. 

At the thirteenth session of the General Assembly the report of the 
Preparatory Committee of the Special Fund was adopted and the way was 
cleared for the establishment of the Fund on January 1, 1959. At the same 
time a resolution passed by a large majority urged the members of the 
United Nations “to continue working for the establishment of a United 
Nations Capital Development Fund.” Canada, along with France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States abstained on this resolution. 

Proposals for action by the United Nations towards the establishment 
of a United Nations Capital Development Fund were again put forward at 
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the fourteenth session of the General Assembly. Yugoslavia took the lead 
in introducing a resolution on this subject which was eventually co-sponsored 
by 47 other delegations. The resolution called on member states to reappraise 
their position with respect to support for the early establishment of a 
United Nations Capital Development Fund, asked the Secretary-General 
to examine ways and means of making progress towards the early establish- 
ment of such a fund and invited the Secretary-General to report on the 
matter to the 30th session of ECOSOC and the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly. While this resolution was under discussion in the 
Second Committee during the fourteenth session, the Executive-Directors of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development were preparing 
articles of agreement for an International Development Association which 
would make additional capital available to under-developed! countries. The 
proposed I.D.A. figured also in the debate on economic development of 
under-developed countries at the General Assembly. 

The Canadian Delegation took the position at the fourteenth session of 
the General Assembly that action should be deferred on any other new 
capital assistance organization until there has been sufficient experience with 
the operation of the I.D.A. to judge its effectiveness and to determine whether 
any additional arrangements are needed. The Canadian Representative in the 
Second Committee pointed out that the major potential contributors were 
evidently unwilling to support the early establishment of a SUNFED type 
of fund but that they appeared to be prepared to contribute to I.D.A., which 
therefore offered concrete prospects. Canada abstained on the Yugoslav 
resolution referred to above. The United States and the United Kingdom, 
among other member states, also declined to support the resolution, which 
was nevertheless passed by a large majority. Canada voted in favour ofa 
resolution originated by the Greek Delegation which welcomed the decision 
in principle of the Governors of the International Bank to establish an 
International Development Association and expressed the hope that there 
would be a close working relationship between the I.D.A. and the United 
Nations. 


Technical Assistance 


The purpose of technical assistance is to enable the under-developed 
areas of the world to benefit from the experience of the technologically more 
advanced countries by making available to them on request the knowledge 
and practical help which they need to achieve higher levels of productivity 
and better standards of living. 

Shortly after the United Nations was established, the organization 
embarked upon a programme of technical assistance in response to a general 
realization that the majority of the people of the world, with a standard of 
living barely adequate for survival, were existing in relatively static or insuffi- 
ciently expanding economies while the economies of the developed countries 
were expanding at an accelerating rate. These processes were proceeding 
independently and it was evident that the technical skills of the developed 
countries would be of little benefit to the under-developed areas unless 
intensive and co-ordinated efforts were made to have them brought to bear 
on the areas of greatest need. 

To help meet this critical problem the General Assembly set up 
machinery within the Secretariat to provide technical assistance directly to 
under-developed countries and to co-ordinate the technical assistance pro- 
grammes of the Specialized Agencies in their various fields of activity. In 


1See Chapter IV, Specialized Agencies, for further details on the proposed International 
Development Association. 
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accordance with its policy of extending assistance to less advanced areas to 
its fullest ability, Canada has been active in support of the United Nations 
programmes. Canadian representatives played an important part in the dis- 
cussions leading to the establishment of these programmes and have continued 
to do so in those dealing with their administration. Many places have been 
made available in Canada for United Nations trainees and a considerable 
number of Canadian experts have served abroad under United Nations pro- 
grammes. Canada’s financial contributions have consistently formed a larger 
proportion of the total funds contributed to United Nations technical assist- 
ance than the three per cent which is Canada’s share of the United Nations 
general budget. 

As it has come to be understood during the ten years since the establish- 
ment of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance (EPTA), technical 
assistance involves the training of students and fellows in the more advanced 
countries, the sending of experts and advisers to the under-developed areas, 
the exchange of technical information, the organization of seminars for the 
examination of economic development problems on a regional basis, the 
supply of equipment which may be required by experts or trainees in the 
context of their assignments, and in certain cases the provision of experts on 
a payment basis. The emphasis in United Nations programmes has always 
been on the provision of experts, and normally some three quarters of its 
expenditures for technical assistance have been made for this purpose. 

The Expanded Programme, under which the greater part of the technical 
assistance of the United Nations is undertaken, is financed by voluntary 
contributions from member countries. It was set up by the General Assembly 
in 1949 to supplement the so-called “Regular” programmes of technical 
assistance which are financed to the extent of some $2 million a year from the 
annual budgets of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. The 
Expanded Programme is operated through the Specialized Agencies and the 
Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations (TAO) a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat.1 The 
Bureau was set up on February 1, 1959 as a result of a reorganization of the 
Secretariat authorized by the General Assembly in order to relate the research 
and survey work of the Secretariat more directly to the needs of technical 
assistance and to render such research more effective by making use of opera- 
tional experience. The former Technical Assistance Administration was 
merged with the Department of Economic and Social Affairs in this reorgan- 
ization, and the Bureau took over its functions. 

Individual country programmes under the EPTA are formulated on the 
basis of requests received from countries and territories. These requests are 
co-ordinated by the Technical Assistance Board (TAB), which also makes 
the financial allocations for them. The TAB is composed of representatives 
of the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Heads of the Special- 
ized Agencies. Local representatives of the TAB in thirty-six offices covering 
54 countries and territories are responsible for co-ordinating the annual 
programmes of each of the organizations (TAO and Specialized Agencies) 
which provide technical assistance in their areas. The TAB is responsible to 
the General Assembly for the operation of the EPTA through the Technical 
Assistance Committee of the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). 


1The Specialized Agencies now participating in the EPTA are the International Labour 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the International Civil Aviation Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the International Telecommunications Union and the World Meteorological 
Organization. The International Atomic Energy Agency also takes part, and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary Fund co-operate in 
a consultative capacity. 
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This Committee is made up of the eighteen countries represented on ECOSOC 
and six other members elected from among member countries of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

The regular programmes of the United Nations are also operated through 
the Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations. The most important develop- 
ment in these programmes during 1959 was the inauguration of a special 
programme of technical assistance in public administration.* The need for 
special measures in this field was first discussed by ECOSOC at its 24th 
session in July 1957. As a result of consultations by the Secretary-General 
with the governments of member nations ECOSOC recommended in its 
resolution 681 (XXVI) adopted on July 16, 1958, that the General 
Assembly take action to set up a special programme in the field of public 
administration on a limited and experimental basis. In resolution 1256 (XIII) 
of November 14, 1958, the General Assembly authorized the Secretary- 
General to supplement the existing technical assistance programmes by help- 
ing governments, at their request, to obtain the temporary services of well- 
qualified persons for executive or operational duties in their public services. 
These duties would normally include the training of nationals to assume as 
soon as possible the responsibilities temporarily assigned to the internationally- 
recruited experts. The Assembly decided that the recipient government should 
meet the cost of this assistance to the extent of not less than the emoluments 
which one of its nationals would receive for performing similar duties. The 
Secretary-General was authorized to meet whatever other expenses were 
incurred in the assignment. Within the first six months of operation of this 
programme, known as OPEX, more than ninety requests had been received 
from some 35 governments. A number of experts have already taken up their 
duties. 

Contributions pledged to the EPTA for 1958 by 85 governments totalled 
$31,307,200, which represents the largest number of contributors and the 
highest amount pledged since the inception of the Expanded Programme. 
Canada, which contributed $2 million in 1958, maintained the same level of 
contribution in 1959, bringing the total Canadian contribution since the 
Expanded Programme began to $12.95 million. In addition to assistance 
under the EPTA and the regular programmes, some 21 countries received 
technical assistance from the United Nations and Specialized Agencies on a 
paid basis. This included some “third-party financing”, by which donor gov- 
ernments paid for specific types of assistance provided to certain recipient 
countries; the value of this was some $1.3 million. Assessments on recipient 
governments in 1958 for the local costs of assistance provided amounted to 
the equivalent of about $2.2 million, of which part was met by providing 
local lodging, transportation and other services. 

A United Nations Regional Training Centre was established at the 
University of British Columbia in 1959 as an experimental project designed 
for the better co-ordination and supervision of fellowships and scholarships. 
The Centre, which is operated by the University on behalf of the Bureau of 
Technical Assistance Operations, received a grant of $10,000 from the Cana- 
dian Government for the year 1959-60. At the end of 1959 thirteen United 
Fellows were attached to the Centre, studying a variety of subjects in Western 
Canada and the North-western states of the United States. This region, which 
is geographically and economically variegated and is in the process of rapid 
industrial development, was selected by the United Nations as particularly 
well-suited for the location of a centre for training fellows from many different 
countries. The ready co-operation of the University of British Columbia and 
the support of the Government of Canada has ensured the success of the 
experiment in its first year. 


* See Canada and the United Nations, 1958, p. 44. 
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Up to the end of 1959, 2,335 persons had been trained in Canada under 
the various Canadian bilateral technical assistance programmes and under 
United Nations, United States and private programmes. Of this total 515 
were trained under the programmes of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies. During 1959, 57 new trainees arrived in Canada under United 
Nations sponsorship. Of 121 Canadian experts serving abroad at the end 
of 1959, 84 were in the service of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies, bringing the total number of Canadians who have served as United 
Nations experts to nearly 800. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Canada followed more closely the activities of the four Regional Eco- 
nomic Commissions during 1959. Observers were sent to the fourteenth 
session of the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) held in April and 
to a number of Committee meetings, study groups, and tours organized by 
that body. The 30 members of the ECE include countries from Western and 
Eastern Europe and the yearly sessions provide regular opportunities to 
exchange views and discuss trade and economic problems. The new Economic 
Commission for Africa (ECA) held its first session in Addis-Ababa, its 
headquarters, in early January. There are at present fifteen members in the 
ECA including 6 European Powers which have territorial responsibilities in 
Africa. Membership is open to countries of the continent of Africa, Mada- 
gascar and the other African islands as well as to any State in the area which 
in the future may become a Member of the United Nations, provided that 
States which cease to have any territorial responsibilities in Africa cease to 
be members of the Commission. Although the Union of South Africa is 
entitled to full membership, it has decided not to join for the present. 

The Economic Commission for Latin America held its eighth session 
in Panama City in May, 1959. ECLA over the last years has been the main 
forum for discussing proposals for economic co-operation and integration of 
the area. For the first time Canada was represented by an observer at a 
plenary session of the Commission. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) held 
its fifteenth Conference at Broadbeach, Australia from March 9 to 19 and 
was attended by a Canadian observer. The main subjects considered by the 
1959 conference were economic development, trade problems with emphasis 
on the effects the formation of the European Common Market will have on 
commodity trade and the Mekong River project. ECAFE has 24 full mem- 
bers in addition to three associate members. 


Programmes of Assistance 
Introduction 


The United Nations sponsors special programmes of assistance admin- 
istered by agencies and funds established for the specific purposes of pro- 
viding aid for children and refugees. These are financed as “extra-budgetary 
funds” by the voluntary contributions of member states. A short account of 
three of these special programmes is given in the immediately following 
sections. 


Aid for Children (UNICEF) 


The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) was established by the 
General Assembly in December 1946 to provide emergency aid to children 
in war-devastated countries following the termination of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA). In 1950 its terms of 
reference were revised and, while continuing to provide emergency relief 
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for children in catastrophes, it placed emphasis on long-range programmes 
of child care particularly in under-developed countries. In 1953 the General 
Assembly voted unanimously to make UNICEF a continuing part of the 
United Nations work for an indefinite period. 

The aim of UNICEF is to promote permanent health, nutrition and 
welfare services for children through programmes which countries can con- 
tinue after the initial stimulus provided by the Fund. UNICEF aid is pro- 
vided only at the request of governments and those requesting it must be 
prepared to put into the programme amounts at least equal to those received 
from UNICEF. This requirement encourages serious consideration before 
requests are made, it doubles the amount of money made available for the 
projects by UNICEF, and it establishes the basis for the continuation of the 
projects after UNICEF aid is terminated. 

The Fund is financed through voluntary contributions from governments 
and private associations. In 1959 its total income from all sources amounted 
to almost $23 million; over $20 million of which came from 83 governments 
and approximately $3 million from other sources. The Canadian Government 
has contributed $11,975,000 to UNICEF since 1946 including a contribu- 
tion of $650,000 in 1959. It also donated over 33 million pounds of dried 
skim milk to UNICEF in 1959. Subject to parliamentary approval, Canada’s 
cash contribution to the Fund in 1960 will be $650,000. Voluntary contribu- 
tions from private Canadian sources include a donation of $200,000 collected 
by Canadian children in their 1959 Hallowe’en “Shell-out for UNICEF” 
drive. 

At its meeting in March 1959 the Fund’s Executive Board discussed 
two new fields for UNICEF activity, namely, primary education and social 
services. It decided to confine its activity in the realm of primary education 
for the present to improving the standard of training of primary school 
teachers in UNICEF’s traditional fields of interest such as health, nutrition, 
hygiene and home economics. On the other hand, it approved in principle 
the extension of UNICEF aid for social services for children and decided that 
priority should be given to training for workers in this field, to services which 
reach the more vulnerable age-groups, to the improvement and extension 
of day-care and other preventive services which would enable children to 
live with their own families, to the improvement of existing residential institu- 
tions and to the encouragement of planning and co-ordinating bodies. In 
pursuing its policies, UNICEF works closely with WHO, FAO, UNESCO 
and the United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs. 

Canada served on UNICEF’s Executive Board from 1946 to 1958. 
While it is not at present a member of the Board, a number of Canadian 
citizens serve in the Secretariat, among them Mrs. Adelaide Sinclair, Deputy 
Executive Director of UNICEF. 


Assistance for Palestine Arab Refugees 


According to the records of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), 990,181 refugees were receiving 
rations or full services from the Agency at the end of June, 1959, and 
97,447 others, who had become fully or partly self-supporting, were also 
registered with UNRWA. 

During 1959 there was little change in the status of the refugees and 
no discernible progress was made towards a political solution. In his annual 
report the Director of UNRWA referred to the fact that the lot of the 
refugees continues to be one of hardship and disappointment, and mentioned 
particularly the plight of the young people, 30,000 of whom reach maturity 
every year without hope of earning a living or establishing homes in a 
normal way. In the Director’s words, “it is no exaggeration to state that 
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every aspect of life and human endeavour in the Near East is conditioned and 
complicated by the Palestine refugee problem. Its psychological, political 
and social repercussions are of no less significance than its economic and 
humanitarian aspects. Any solution of the Palestine refugee problem must 
take these aspects into account.” 

The United Nations’ consideration of the refugee problem during the 
year was focused on the question of the expiry of UNRWA’s current five- 
year mandate on June 30, 1960. In this connection the Secretary-General, 
in fulfilment of an undertaking made during the General Assembly’s 1958 
session, submitted on June 15 a thoughtful and far-sighted report on “pro- 
posals for the continuation of UN assistance to Palestine refugees”. He 
recommended unequivocally “the continuance of the United Nations activities 
in support of the refugees for all the time and to all the extent necessary, 
pending the reintegration of the refugee population into the productive life 
of the area for which there are economic reasons to hope in connection with 
its general development”. He pointed out that reintegration would require 
the concurrent resolution of political and psychological problems, and men- 
tioned in this context the broad Palestine issue itself, the problem of inter- 
Arab relationships and the question of Arab economic cooperation. He 
commented also that reintegration would have to be freely accepted by the 
refugees if it were to yield lasting results, and that views now voiced would 
indicate that the refugees would not voluntarily accept integration without 
freedom of choice between repatriation and compensation in accordance with 
the 1948 Assembly resolution; he hoped that during the lengthy process of 
economic development, ways would be found to bring about a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment of stands on all sides which would resolve the 
psychological difficulties by the time integration of most of the refugees 
became economically possible. In another section of his report, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold recommended certain technical changes in UNRWA’s operations, such 
as a review of those entitled to receive assistance, and further development 
of rehabilitation activities. 

The Assembly debate on UNRWA did not provide evidence of any 
significant change from previous years in the attitude of the Arab states or 
Israel to the solution of the problem. The Canadian Representative, together 
with a number of speakers from other countries, urged that consideration 
be given to all constructive possibilities that might lead to a broad settlement 
of the refugee problem in its various aspects, including the political. 
Emphasis was also placed, in the Canadian statement, on the need for progress 
with rectification of the Agency’s ration rolls, for development of the Agency’s 
self-support activities, and for more broadly-based financial support for 
UNRWA. 

The resolution finally passed by the Assembly extended the mandate of 
UNRWA for a further period of three years with a review at the end of two 
years, requested measures to be taken with regard to the problems of the 
ration rolls and of the Agency’s legal status, urged an increase in voluntary 
contributions from governments, directed the expansion of the Agency’s 
vocational training and self-support programmes, and requested the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission* to make further efforts to secure implementation 
of the paragraph in the December 11, 1948 Assembly resolution which 
provides a choice between repatriation and compensation for the refugees. 
The UNRWA resolution was approved by the Assembly by 80 votes to none 
with one abstention (Israel). Canada abstained with 16 other countries in a 


* A body set up in 1948, consisting of Representatives of France, Turkey and the United 
States. For the origin and earlier activities of the Commission, see the sections on ‘Palestine’ 
or on “Palestine refugees” in the 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951-2, 1952-3, 1953-4 and 1954-5 volumes 
of this series. 
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committee vote on the paragraph concerning the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission, the Canadian view being that the language used in previous years 
(merely calling for co-operation between the Commission and UNRWA) 
would have been preferable; while Canada was in agreement with the purpose 
underlying the clause, it was not clear that the clause would, in isolation, 
facilitate a solution. There was no paragraph vote in the plenary session. 

Canada’s contribution to UNRWA consisted, as in 1958, of a normal 
cash grant of $500,000, and of a special $1,500,000 gift of Canadian flour. 
Canada is currently third among the 37 countries contributing to UNRWA. 
The United States pays about 70% of the Agency’s expenses. 


Aid for Refugees 


On January 1, 1959 the United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF) 
which had terminated the previous day was replaced by a new Programme 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees. The new programme is administered 
by the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees under the guidance of 
an Executive Committee composed of representatives of United Nations 
member governments. During 1959 the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
was the Permanent Representative of Canada to the European Office of the 
United Nations, who presided over the three sessions of the Executive 
Committee which were held in Geneva during 1959. 

The mandate of the High Commissioner for Refugees, as established by 
the United Nations General Assembly, includes responsibility for “‘interna- 
tional’ refugees in Europe. At the beginning of 1959 the refugees in Europe 
in need of international assistance numbered about 160,000, of whom 
130,000 were living in unsettled conditions outside refugee camps and close to 
30,000 were living in camps. By the end of 1959 the numbers of these 
refugees had been reduced to about 90,000 unsettled refugees outside camps 
and 21,000 remaining in camps. These refugees are located primarily in 
Austria, Germany, Italy and Greece. 

The High Commissioner for Refugees has under his mandate several 
thousand unsettled refugees in the Middle East, but he is not responsible 
for the approximately one million Arab refugees from Palestine who are 
assisted by an entirely separate United Nations Agency, the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA). 
The High Commissioner is also vested with responsibility for about 8,500 
refugees of European origin in China who are being re-settled elsewhere 
under a programme carried out jointly by the High Commissioner and the 
Inter-governmental Committee for European Migration. Although the High 
Commissioner has no formal mandate in connection with the one million 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, he has been authorized by the General 
Assembly to exercise his good offices to encourage international assistance 
to this refugee group which is being cared for by the Government of Hong 
Kong. The General Assembly has also empowered the High Commissioner 
for Refugees to continue his efforts to encourage assistance to some 200,000 
refugees from Algeria in Tunisia and Morocco who are not within his formal 
mandate. The High Commissioner is therefore co-operating with the League 
of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies which are carrying out an assistance 
programme among the refugees from Algeria. 

One of the major concerns of the High Commissioner for Refugees in 
1959 was the World Refugee Programme which was scheduled to begin in 
June 1959 and end on June 30, 1960. The idea of a world refugee year was 
proposed in the United Nations by the United Kingdom and on December 5, 
1958 a resolution calling for such a year received the support of a majority 
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of the United Nations members, including Canada. It was the hope of the 
advocates of World Refugee Year that a concerted effort to assist refugees 
would achieve two major aims: 


(1) To focus interest on the refugee problem and to encourage addi- 
tional financial contributions from governments, voluntary agencies 
and the general public for its solution; 

(2) To encourage additional opportunities for permanent refugee solu- 
tions through voluntary repatriation, resettlement, or integration 
on a purely humanitarian basis and in accordance with the freely- 
expressed wishes of the refugees themselves. 


By the end of 1959 it was evident that increased financial contributions 
and resettlement opportunities made possible by World Refugee Year would 
permit the early liquidation of some refugee problems, including the clearance 
and closing of the refugee camps in Europe and the re-location of the refugees 
of European origin in China. This in turn would permit increased concentra- 
tion of available resources on other refugee problems such as the group of 
unsettled refugees outside camps in Europe. It was evident that increased 
support would make feasible some improvements in the very difficult situation 
of the refugees from Algeria, while signs of increased assistance to the Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong also began to appear. As a result of World Refugee 
Year it was expected that UNRWA would receive considerably increased 
contributions. 

Along with more than 70 other governments, Canada informed the 
United Nations Secretary-General that active Canadian support for the 
World Refugee Year Programme would be forthcoming. World Refugee Year 
began in Canada on June 28, 1959. It received early support from the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State for External Affairs who indicated in the 
House of Commons that the Government was considering what special 
contribution Canada could make to the success of the Year. On September 24, 
The Secretary of State for External Affairs announced in the United Nations 
General Assembly that as its special contribution to World Refugee Year, 
Canada would waive immigration regulations to permit the admission to 
Canada of a substantial number of tuberculous refugees and their families. 
At a press conference immediately following his address the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs stated that the number of tuberculous cases to be 
admitted to Canada for treatment and rehabilitation would be at least one 
hundred and perhaps more. 

The Federal Government accepted financial responsibility for the cost 
of transportation involved in moving this group to Canada from camps in 
Europe and for the cost of maintaining the families selected until they were 
in a position to support themselves adequately. The Government also under- 
took responsibility for the cost of medical treatment for the tuberculous mem- 
bers of the refugee families insofar as the Provincial Governments, which 
administer the sanatoria in which the refugees would be treated, did not 
wish to pay such costs. During the discussions between the Federal and 
provincial authorities, a number of provinces volunteered to accept the cost 
of hospitalization for the great majority of cases admitted to Canada. 

By the end of 1959 the first refugee families to be selected under this 
scheme had arrived in Canada and the tuberculous members were already 
undergoing medical treatment. The Federal Government had announced that 
it was setting aside $600,000 to cover the cost of the Federal Government’s 
participation in the project up to the end of 1960. The special Canadian 
contribution to World Refugee Year was hailed by the High Commissioner for 
Refugees as an undertaking unique in the annals of post-war refugee resettle- 
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ment since it was the first time that a country outside Western Europe had 
admitted tuberculous refugees and had accepted full financial responsibility 
for them. 

As an additional contribution to the success of World Refugee Year, 
the Government announced in September 1959 that the categories of eligible 
sponsors for handicapped refugees were being broadened so that private 
individuals, charitable and religious organizations, and municipal or pro- 
vincial authorities could sponsor the admission to Canada of handicapped 
refugees. It was hoped that this step would increase the resettlement oppor- 
tunities available for the hard-to-relocate refugee families in the European 
camps. 

In addition to the special contributions to the World Refugee Year 
Programme, the Government increased its annual contribution to the regular 
budget of the High Commissioner for Refugees from $200,000 in 1958 to 
$290,000 in 1959. This was the second largest contribution to the High 
Commissioner’s 1959 regular budget. At a pledging conference held in New 
York on December 10, 1959 the Government also pledged $290,000 to the 
1960 regular budget of the High Commissioner. The Government also 
indicated its support for the efforts of the Canadian Committee for World 
Refugee Year, a private group sponsored by more than 40 national voluntary 
organizations which undertook to raise some $1,500,000 from private con- 
tributions in Canada. 

At the fourteenth session of the United Nations General Assembly which 
was held in the fall of 1959, three resolutions were adopted during the 
General Assembly’s consideration of agenda item 33 “Report of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees’. The first resolution invited gov- 
ernments to devote on the occasion of World Refugee Year special attention 
to the problems of refugees coming within the mandate of the High Com- 
missioner and authorized the High Commissioner to use his good offices in the 
transmission of contributions intended for refugees who did not come within 
the competence of the United Nations. The second resolution was concerned 
with refugees from Algeria in Tunisia and Morocco and recommended that 
the High Commissioner should continue his efforts on behalf of these refugees 
pending their return to their homes. The third resolution urged governments 
in the humanitarian spirit of World Refugee Year to continue to focus 
interest on the refugee problem, to make and encourage additional financial 
contributions for international assistance to refugees and to encourage addi- 
tional opportunities for a permanent refugee solution. This resolution also 
requested the Secretary-General to continue to assist in the promotion of 
World Refugee Year. 

The first resolution was adopted by 66 votes in favour (including Can- 
ada), none against, and 12 abstentions. The second resolution was carried 
by 74 votes in favour (including Canada), none against, and 3 abstentions. 
The third resolution, of which Canada was a co-sponsor, was adopted by 63 
votes in favour (including Canada), 9 against, and 5 abstentions. 


Social Questions 


International Covenants on Human Rights 


In 1954 the United Nations Commission on Human Rights completed 
preliminary texts of a draft Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and a 
draft Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. The two Covenants 
were transmitted through ECOSOC to the General Assembly for final draft- 
ing and adoption and have been one of the main topics of discussion in the 
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Third Committee since the ninth session of the General Assembly in 1954. 
By the end of the twelfth session, the Third Committee had approved the 
preamble, an article of each Covenant which deals with the question of 
self-determination (Article 1), and all the substantive articles of the draft 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (Articles 6-16). These 
articles relate to the right to work, conditions of work, trade unions, social 
security, the protection of the family, standards of living, physical and mental 
health, education, culture and scientific development. By the end of the 
thirteenth session, substantive Articles 6-11 of the draft Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights had been approved by the Third Committee. These 
articles deal with the right to life, the prohibition of torture, slavery and 
forced labour, freedom from arbitrary arrest or detention, the treatment to be 
accorded those deprived of their liberty, and the prohibition of imprisonment 
merely on the grounds of inability to fulfil a contractual obligation. 

At the fourteenth session, the Third Committee adopted the texts of 
three more articles of the draft Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
(Articles 12-14). Article 12, dealing with freedom of movement, provides 
that everyone lawfully within the territory of a state shall have the right to 
liberty of movement and freedom to choose his residence within that territory 
and that everyone shall be free to leave any country including his own, these 
rights not being subject to any restrictions “except those which are provided 
by law, are necessary to protect national security, public order (ordre public), 
public health or morals or the rights and freedoms of others, and are con- 
sistent with the rights recognized in this Covenant”. It also provides that no 
one shall be arbitrarily deprived of the right to enter his own country. 

As adopted by the Third Committee, Article 13 concerning the expulsion 
of aliens provides that “an alien lawfully in the territory of a State Party 
to the Covenant may be expelled therefrom only in pursuance of a decision 
reached in accordance with law” and that he shall be allowed to appeal 
“except where compelling reasons of national security otherwise require’. 

Article 14 concerning fair trial provides that “all persons shall be equal 
before the courts and tribunals’, and that “everyone shall be entitled to a 
fair and public hearing by a competent, independent and impartial tribunal 
established by law’. It also provides for the right of everyone charged with 
a criminal offence “to be presumed innocent until proved guilty according to 
law”, and it entitles him to certain minimum guarantees in the determination 
of any criminal charge against him. Provision is made for appeals and for the 
awarding of compensation to persons who have suffered punishment as a 
result of a conviction which has subsequently been reversed. An additional 
paragraph sponsored by Canada, Ceylon, Iran, Italy, Japan, Jordan and 
Pakistan was adopted and provides that “No one shall be liable to be tried or 
punished again for an offence for which he has already been finally con- 
victed or acquitted in accordance with the law and penal procedure of each 
country”. 

The Third Committee adopted a resolution which was subsequently 
approved by the General Assembly to give priority at the fifteenth session to 
the consideration of the draft International Covenants on Human Rights. 


Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


In 1950 the Social Commission adopted a draft Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child and transmitted it to the Economic and Social Council 
for its consideration. By a resolution adopted that year, ECOSOC requested 
the Commission on Human Rights to consider the draft Declaration and com- 
municate to the Council “its observations on the principle and contents” 
of the draft. Although placed on the agenda of the Commission on Human 
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Rights in 1951, the draft Declaration was considered for the first time only 
in 1957. However, the Commission postponed detailed discussion until 1959 
in order to obtain the comments of governments on the draft. At its fifteenth 
session in April the Commission on Human Rights proceeded to discuss the 
draft Declaration, and decided that its “observations” could take the form 
of a new draft in view of the time that had elapsed since the first draft had 
been prepared and the comments submitted by governments. A revised draft 
Declaration considerably more detailed than the first one was adopted 
unanimously by the Commission and passed to ECOSOC. At its 28th session 
in July, the Council decided to refer all the relevant documents to the General 
Assembly for consideration at its fourteenth session. 

The Assembly’s Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee, 
to which this item was referred, devoted 23 meetings to its discussion of 
the draft Declaration. The Canadian delegation favoured the adoption of a 
brief statement of principles which would serve the purpose of establishing 
beyond any doubt what the essential rights of the child are and thereby 
contribute to the improvement and the strengthening of the status of children 
throughout the world. By a vote of 70 in favour to none against, with 2 
abstentions, the Committee adopted a draft Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child which set out ten principles to be observed. According to these 
principles, the child has the right without distinction or discrimination to enjoy 
special protection “to enable him to develop physically, mentally, morally, 
spiritually and socially in a healthy and normal manner and in conditions of 
freedom and dignity.” They also declare his right to a name and nationality, 
to social security, family life, education and protection against all form of 
neglect, cruelty, exploitation and practices which may foster discrimination. 

The Declaration of the Rights of the Child was adopted unanimously 
by the General Assembly along with a resolution aimed at obtaining the 
widest possible publicity to the text of the Declaration. 


Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights 


The Programme of Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights was 
established by the General Assembly at its tenth session. It provided for three 
forms of assistance at the request of governments; advisory services of experts, 
fellowships and scholarships, and seminars on human rights topics. The 
programme as established consolidated the existing technical assistance pro- 
grammes previously approved by the General Assembly relating to the 
promotion and safeguarding of the rights of women, the eradication of 
discrimination, the protection of minorities, and the protection of freedom of 
information. 

Under this programme, three regional seminars were organized by the 
Secretary-General in 1959: two seminars on judicial and other remedies 
against the illegal exercise or abuse of administrative authority, one at 
Peredeniya (Kandy), Ceylon, from May 4 to 15 and the other at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, from August 31 to September 11, and a third seminar at 
Bogota, Colombia, from May 18 to 29 on the participation of women in 
public life. A Canadian, Mrs. Abbie Lane, attended the Bogota Seminar. 

During the discussions of this programme at the 28th session of 
ECOSOC, some disappointment was expressed concerning the emphasis on 
seminars. It was pointed out, however, that few Governments had requested 
advisory services of experts, fellowships or scholarships. After some discussion 
on the heavy emphasis on legal subjects for seminars and on the question 
whether future seminars should be regional or more broadly international 
in character, the Council noted with satisfaction the success achieved in the 
seminars held since the programme was initiated; and it approved the plan 
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presented by the Secretary-General for holding three seminars in 1960, one 
in Asia, one in Africa and a third in Europe. The first, to be convened in 
Japan, is to discuss certain problems of substantive criminal law. The second, 
in Ethiopia, is to deal with the participation of women in public life. The 
third, in Austria, will consider the protection of human rights in criminal 
procedure. 


Freedom of Information 


The problem of freedom of information has been debated by various 
bodies of the United Nations for many years. The specific proposal for a 
Draft Convention on this subject has been discussed in the United Nations 
since 1958, and in 1959 it was again on the Agenda of the Third Committee 
(Agenda Item 35) as a result of the General Assembly’s decision in 1958 
contained in resolution 1313.C(xiii) of the thirteenth session of the Assembly. 
Under this resolution the Secretary-General was requested to write govern- 
ments requesting comments on the text of the Draft Convention on the basis 
of which he would report to the fourteenth session of the General Assembly. 
A number of governments submitted comments in answer to this resolution 
and at the fourteenth session of the General Assembly discussion was 
resumed in the Third Committee. 

The debates which took place in the Third Committee during the four- 
teenth session of the General Assembly reveal again the familiar and long- 
standing differences of opinion that have existed on whether the adoption of a 
convention on freedom of information would in practice restrict, rather than 
promote, freedom of information, at least as understood in the countries such 
as Canada. Canada has consistently considered that these serious differences 
of opinion could make adoption of a convention undesirable and, moreover, 
that such a convention might have the reverse of the effect intended. These 
views are shared by approximately one-third of the members of the Third 
Committee. 

However, in view of the wish of the majority in the Third Committee to 
discuss a Draft Convention, those countries who are critical of such a con- 
vention did not oppose discussion of a draft text. In the event, the preamble 
and Article I of a Draft Convention were both adopted (as amended in dis- 
cussion) in the Third Committee by the following votes: preamble—43 in 
favour, 5 against and 24 abstentions; Article I—41 in favour, 4 against and 
12 abstentions. In its final sitting the Committee also approved a resolution, 
subsequently adopted by the General Assembly, whereby priority will be given 
to this item at the next session of the General Assembly. The total votes on 
this resolution were again approximately 40 in favour, 2 against and 17 
abstentions. Canada abstained on this resolution for the reasons mentioned 
above. 


Functional Commissions of the Economic and 


Social Council 
Introduction 


The eight functional commissions of the Economic and Social Council 
were set up to assist the Council in its work in technical and specialized fields. 
The activities of seven of the Commissions which held meetings during the 
past year are discussed in the following sections. The remaining, the Statistical 
Commission, assists the Council in developing the work of international 
statistical services and in promoting the development of national statistics and 
improving their comparability. It meets biennially and will hold its eleventh 
session in New York from April 20 to May 6, 1960. 
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Commission on International Commodity Trade 


The Economic and Social Council established the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade (CICT) in 1954, with an elected membership of 
eighteen countries. It now meets once a year, usually in New York. At the 
outset it took over from the Interim Coordinating Committee on International 
Commodity Arrangements (ICCICA) most of the functions of that body, 
leaving it with responsibility for coordinating the work in this field among 
other international bodies. The CICT collaborates in its work programme 
with the ICCICA, the FAO, and the appropriate GATT bodies. 

The CICT is made up for the most part of countries with special interests 
in the production of and trade in primary products, such as Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, India and Indonesia, as well as some of the more industrial- 
ized countries of Europe and North America. Canada has served on the 
Commission since its work began in 1955. 

The terms of reference of the CICT were modified at the 26th session 
of ECOSOC in such a way as to make it possible for the United States 
and the United Kingdom to agree to participate in its work. The main task 
of the reconstituted Commission now is to study and analyze developments 
and trends in international commodity trade, including excessive fluctuations 
in price and volume, changes in comparative terms of trade, and the effect 
of these developments on both international and domestic economic posi- 
tions of countries participating in international commodity trade, and 
especially on the economic development of less developed countries. The 
Commission is empowered to bring to the attention of the ECOSOC or of 
member governments of the United Nations its views and recommendations 
concerning the need for governmental action to deal with particular com- 
modity problems. The CICT is also responsible for the continuing review of 
commodity markets and the publication of studies and statistical reports on 
international commodity problems. 

The seventh session of the Commission was held in New York in March 
1959. The most important items on the agenda were the future programme 
of work, the review of international trade in primary commodities, and an 
examination of fluctuations in commodity prices and in the volume of com- 
modity trade, including changes in the terms of trade. The Commission also 
considered submissions by individual governments concerning international 
commodity problems of direct interest to them. Four main lines of study were 
adopted for the work programme and these were intended to give direction 
to the Commission’s activities for the next several years. They included 
studies on: 

(a) the impact of fluctuations in economic activity in industrial countries 

on international commodity trade; 

(b) measures to deal with fluctuations in primary commodity markets; 

(c) prospective production of and demand for primary commodities; 

and 

(d) price movements and compensatory financing. 

The eighth session of the CICT will begin on May 2, 1960, in New 
York. 


Population Commission 


The Commission is composed of fifteen members elected by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC). Its function is to study and advise 
ECOSOC on population changes, including migration, and their effect on 
economic and social conditions. 
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During the period under review, the Commission held its tenth session 
in Geneva from February 9 to 20, 1959. Reviewing the world’s population 
situation, the Commission called the Council’s attention to the accelerating 
growth of population, particularly in under-developed countries. It stated the 
belief that each government had a responsibility to study the inter-relation 
between population growth and economic and social progress and emphasized 
the importance of the task of the United Nations, which is to assist member 
states in this field by undertaking certain studies, aiding in training of 
specialized personnel and the development of techniques for population 
studies and helping to extend and improve basic population statistics. 

In the course of its session, the Commission passed two resolutions. 
One resolution was concerned with the problem of migration and requested 
the Secretary-General inter alia to offer the co-operation of the United Nations 
to less developed countries in the process of industrialization which desire 
to undertake various demographic studies, including the magnitude and 
characteristics of internal migration, especially between rural and urban areas. 
The Commission also recommended, as a means of encouraging and assist- 
ing governments to undertake studies of population trends and their implica- 
tions, that a series of pilot studies be carried out as co-operative projects of 
the United Nations and interested governments. These studies would be aimed 
at demonstrating the value of using available data, especially the results of 
censuses, in planning and carrying out development programmes. These two 
recommendations formed the basis of a report submitted to and discussed at 
the 27th session of ECOSOC held in Mexico City from April 7 to 24, 1959. 

Canada is actively participating in the work of the Commission. One of 
Canada’s special contributions has been in the technical field of preparation 
of standards for the population census to be conducted about 1960 as part 
of the World’s Population Census Programme. 


Social Commission 


The Commission is composed of eighteen members elected by the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). It makes recommendations to 
ECOSOC in the field of social welfare and social development including the 
elaboration of international agreements. In recent years many delegations 
have placed increasing emphasis on the importance of social programmes of 
the United Nations and particularly of United Nations activities which are 
likely to assist under-developed countries to deal with social aspects of 
economic development. 

During the period under review, the Commission held its twelfth session 
in New York from April 27 to May 15, 1959. Reviewing the world social 
situation the Commission passed seven resolutions which formed the basis 
for the discussions on social questions which took place at the 28th session 
of ECOSOC held in Geneva from June 30 to July 31, 1959. 

Considerable attention was devoted at the Commission’s session to the 
report “The Long Range Programme of Concerted International Action in 
the Field of Low Cost Housing and Related Facilities”. It was noted that the 
standard of general housing conditions in many countries remained dis- 
appointing. The resolution which was passed recommended that governments 
should institute or accelerate programmes for the extension of low cost 
housing and requested that a report be presented to the next session of the 
Commission on specific joint and individual projects planned by the partici- 
pating organizations on a long range basis. At the fourteenth session of the 
General Assembly the Canadian Representative cautioned that the scope 
for international action in this field was limited largely to technical assistance 
and advice in the form of reports and studies. 


Mrs. Alene Holt, Alternate Representative on the Canadian Delegation to the 

fourteenth session of the United Nations General Assembly, with Mr. Constantin 

A. Stavropoulos, United Nations Legal Counsel, with whom she deposited the 

Canadian Government’s Instrument of Ratification of the Convention on the 
Nationality of Married Women. 


United Nations 
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The Commission also examined and studied the “International Survey 
of Programmes of Social Development”, and the report of a group of experts 
on the development of national social service programmes. It examined the 
Secretary-General’s report on “Training for Social Work: Third International 
Survey” and recommended that comments of governments, Specialized 
Agencies and non-governmental organizations be obtained. 

Canada will be a candidate for membership on the Commission at the 
elections which will be held at the 29th session of ECOSOC in April 1960. 


Commission on the Status of Women 


The Commission on the Status of Women is composed of eighteen 
members. Its function is to make recommendations and reports to the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) on promoting women’s rights 
and to develop proposals designed to give effect to the principle that men 
and women should have equal rights. In 1959 Canada served the second year 
of a three-year term on the Commission. 

The Commission held its thirteenth session in New York from March 
9 to 27, 1959. Among questions discussed were the status of women in 
private law with special regard to family and property rights of women; the 
access of women to education, economic opportunities for women in pro- 
fessions such as architecture, engineering and law; and equal pay for equal 
work. The Commission considered reports on the political rights of women 
in member states of the United Nations and trust and non-self-governing 
territories; on the age of retirement and the right to pensions of working 
women; on tax legislation applicable to women, including women with family 
responsibilities; and on legislation on the nationality of married women. 

In the course of its session the Commission passed resolutions request- 
ing the Secretary-General inter alia to prepare for the fourteenth session of 
the Commission a draft convention dealing with the age of marriage, free 
consent and registration of marriage; to arrange for publication at an early 
date of a book containing the history of the Convention on the Nationality 
of Married Women and a commentary on its provisions; and to issue in the 
form of a publication the draft pamphlet on “Equal Pay for Equal Work” 
prepared in collaboration with the International Labour Office. The Com- 
mission also adopted a resolution inviting the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization to prepare for the fifteenth session of the 
Commission a further report on the access of women to the teaching pro- 
fession. Finally it recommended that (all) states members of the United 
Nations and members of the Specialized Agencies facilitate by all appropriate 
means the equal treatment of men and women workers with respect to 
pension plans and the implementation of the principle that retirement and 
pensionable age be the same for men and women workers. 


Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights was established in 1946 and is 
composed of representatives from eighteen states members of the United 
Nations, elected by the Economic and Social Council. Canada is not a mem- 
ber of the Commission. 

The Commission held its fifteenth session in New York from March 16 
to April 10, 1959. On the basis of the report of its Committee on Freedom 
of Information, it decided to review developments affecting freedom of 
information, including the problems of providing technical assistance to 
under-developed countries in the field of information, as a regular item on 
its agenda. It recommended for the approval of ECOSOC a resolution request- 
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ing UNESCO to make a survey by 1961 of the problems of providing such 
technical assistance. The resolution requested the Secretary-General to provide 
an annual report on developments affecting freedom of information and a 
substantive report on such developments from 1954 to 1961. 

The Commission considered a revised draft Declaration on the Right 
of Asylum submitted by France and an amendment submitted by Iraq but 
decided to undertake the drafting of a declaration at its next session after 
receiving the comments on the drafts from governments, the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees and interested non-governmental organiza- 
tions. It also discussed and submitted to ECOSOC a draft Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child?!. 

_ The Commission also discussed a report by the Secretary-General on 
advisory services in the field of human rights which provided information on 
the 1959 programme of seminars in Ceylon, Argentina and Colombia 
approved by ECOSOC and the General Assembly, and the plans being 
made to hold three seminars in 1960. 

The Commission continued the discussion of periodic reports on 
human rights begun at its fourteenth session in 1958. It had before it the 
first in the series of triennial reports received from forty-one governments 
on developments and progress achieved in the field of human rights in their 
areas during the period 1954-1956. It also considered and approved a 
memorandum by the Secretary-General, prepared in consultation with the 
Specialized Agencies, containing suggestions to assist governments in pre- 
paring the triennial reports on human rights and to avoid duplication with 
the information furnished for the Yearbook on Human Rights. 

In its discussions on the prevention of discrimination and protection of 
minorities, the Commission decided to postpone until its sixteenth session 
consideration of the question of preparing an international instrument 
designed to eradicate discrimination in education, and took note of UNESCO’s 
decision to draft recommendations to member states and an international 
convention on various aspects of discrimination in education. It also dis- 
cussed in detail the report of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities; and it decided, in view of the 
increases in the number of new members admitted to the United Nations, to 
increase the size of the Sub-Commission from twelve to fourteen. 

At its fourteenth session the Commission had appointed a seven mem- 
ber Committee on Communications to study the question of procedures to 
be established in handling communications concerning human rights, and to 
prepare recommendations for the Commission’s consideration. On the basis 
of the Committee’s report, the Commission recommended for the approval 
of ECOSOC a consolidated draft resolution on the subject acknowledging 
that the Commission on Human Rights has no power to take any action in 
regard to any complaints concerning human rights, and requesting the 
Secretary-General to follow certain procedures in presenting communications 
to the Commission. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs held its fourteenth session in 
Geneva from April 27 to May 15, 1959 to consider problems relating to the 
international control of narcotic drugs. The Commission is a functional com- 
mission of the Economic and Social Council. It is composed of the repre- 
sentatives of fifteen countries which are leading manufacturers of narcotic 
drugs or producers of raw materials for manufactured drugs “of natural 
origin”. It also includes the representatives of countries where the illicit 
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traffic is a serious social problem. During the fourteenth session the following 
countries were represented on the Commission: Austria, Canada, China, 
France, Hungary, India, Iran, Mexico, Peru, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom, United States of America and Yugoslavia. In 
addition a number of countries and organizations were represented by 
observers. 

The Canadian Representative on the Commission, Mr. K. C. Hossick, 
was elected first Vice-Chairman of the Commission and was also elected 
Chairman of the Illicit Traffic Committee, which met for three days prior 
to the session of the Commission. 

The Commission studied the functioning of the international narcotic 
control system set up by eight multilateral treaties. About 90 states are parties 
to at least one of these treaties and practically ail countries participate in 
their implementation. The Commission agreed that a plenipotentiary confer- 
ence should be convened in Geneva during the latter part of 1960 to consider 
the adoption of a single convention on narcotic drugs which would consolidate 
and replace the existing international conventions. 

The Commission recognized the need for provisional measures by gov- 
ernments to control the marketing of newly-developed substances which are 
capable of causing addiction during the period elapsing between their coming 
on the market and the application of international control measures. The 
Commission also reiterated the desirability of developing improved methods 
of determining the origin of opium. The Committee on Illicit Traffic pointed 
out that the problem of illicit traffic might well become more acute and the 
Commission drew the attention of governments to the need of close and 
continued co-operation in suppressing the illicit traffic. Considerable dis- 
cussion was devoted to the problem of drug addiction among members of the 
medical and associated professions and stress was placed on the possible 
dangers resulting from the development of synthetic drugs and the increasing 
use of barbiturates and tranquillizers. 

The Commission considered at some length the need for a modest 
programme of technical assistance to under-developed countries in the field 
of narcotic control. A recommendation in this regard by the Commission was 
subsequently approved by the fourteenth session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. The Assembly recommended that a continuing pro- 
gramme for technical assistance in narcotic control should be established 
within the regular budget of the United Nations. As a member of the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs, Canada had already fully endorsed this recom- 
mendation and the resolution was approved in the General Assembly by a 
vote of 76 votes in favour to none against. 

In accordance with a resolution passed by the Economic and Social 
Council in 1958, a five-member “Middle East Narcotics Survey Mission” 
visited the Middle East in September and October of 1959 to study the 
problem in that area of illicit traffic in narcotics. The Mission, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. L. H. Nicholson of Canada, spent six weeks in the 
Middle East consulting with governmental authorities and studying the prob- 
lems faced by the enforcement agencies in the region. As a result of that study, 
the Mission prepared a report outlining the problems facing the Middle 
Eastern countries in their attempts to eliminate the illegal narcotics traffic 
and recommending a number of steps which the Mission hoped would 
decrease the traffic and the incidence of drug addiction in the Middle East. 


Transport and Communications Commission 


Following the establishment of the Inter-governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMCO) to take over duties under the International 
Conventions for the Safety of Life at Sea, the Transport and Communications 
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Commission was convened to take action on pending problems and to decide 
on the future course of its activities. The Commission met in July and 
adopted two resolutions on the facilitation of International Travel and 
Transport and on the international transport of dangerous goods. In its 
report to the Economic and Social Council the Commission recommended 
that other activities such as technical assistance, statistics and contractual 
freedom in transport insurance continue to receive the attention of ECOSOC; 
during the same month ECOSOC reviewed the report of the Commission and 
accepted its recommendations. It was decided to terminate the Transport and 
Communications Commission, and to transfer its residual activities to the 
Council and its Regional Economic Commissions. 


IV 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Introduction 


Canada is a member of all twelve of the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations. These agencies are bodies with wide international respons- 
ibilities in economic, social, cultural, educational, health and related fields 
which were established by inter-governmental agreement and brought into 
relationship with the United Nations at the time of its establishment, or 
subsequently, in order to carry out the aims of the Charter. Chapter IX 
of the Charter provides, in part, that member states shall work for the 
“conditions of stability and well-being which are necessary for peaceful 
and friendly relations among nations”, by undertaking to promote “higher 
standards of living, full employment, and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development; solution of international economic, social, health 
and related problems, and international cultural and economic co-operation”. 

Canada is also a member of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) established in 1957 which, while not a Specialized Agency, has 
entered into an agreement with the United Nations and occupies a position 
comparable to that of the Specialized Agencies. 

Co-ordination of the activities of the Specialized Agencies is promoted 
by the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination established by the 
Economic and Social Council. The Committee is composed of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the executive heads of the Specialized 
Agencies and the Director-General of the IAEA: it considers not only 
administrative questions common to the Specialized Agencies, but planned 


projects on problems of special urgency to be undertaken jointly by several 
agencies. 


International Labour Organization 


The International Labour Organization (ILO) was established in 1919 
at the Paris Peace Conference. Originally associated with the League of 
Nations, it became in 1946 one of the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations. Through its tripartite structure, a feature unique among the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, it brings together representatives of governments, em- 
ployers and workers from the 80 member states to participate in determining 
ILO activities and policies. It functions through three main organs: the 
annual International Labour Conference, which is the policy-making body 
of the Organization, the Governing Body which is the executive council, 
and the International Labour Office in Geneva, which is the permanent 
secretariat of the ILO, headed by a Director-General appointed by the 
Governing Body. The Office has branches in Ottawa and other cities 
throughout the world, and field offices for operational activities. Besides 
these three principal organs, the ILO functions through various subsidiary 
bodies such as regional conferences, tripartite industrial committees and 
committees of experts. 
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The aim of the ILO is to promote social justice by improving working 
and living conditions in all parts of the world. It strives to achieve this 
objective by setting international labour and social standards in conventions 
and recommendations adopted at the regular sessions of the International 
Labour Conference, by providing technical assistance, and by publishing 
reports and the results of studies undertaken by its staff. 

In its forty years of existence, the International Labour Organization 
has adopted 114 conventions and 112 recommendations covering a wide 
variety of subjects. Canada has ratified a total of 19 conventions dealing 
with labour statistics, hours of work and weekly rest in industry, conditions 
of employment of seafarers and dock workers, minimum wage-fixing 
machinery, the employment service, and the abolition of forced labour. 
As Canada is a federal state in which most labour matters lie wholly or 
partly within the jurisdiction of the provinces, constitutional considerations 
impede the ratification by Canada of most ILO conventions. 

The 43rd International Labour Conference met in Geneva from June 3 
to 25, 1959 and was attended by over 900 delegates, advisers and observers 
from 75 member nations. The Conference adopted conventions concerning 
the minimum age of admission of fishermen to employment, the medical 
examination of fishermen, and fishermen’s articles of agreement; and it 
adopted a recommendation concerning the organization of health services 
in places of employment. It took preliminary action on three other instru- 
ments on which final discussion will be held in 1960: a proposed draft con- 
vention supplemented by a recommendation dealing with the protection of 
workers against ionizing radiations, and a proposed draft recommendation 
on the question of collaboration between public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations at the industrial and national levels. It also held 
a general discussion on the problems of non-manual workers and approved 
a report outlining a long-term programme for the ILO with respect to the 
problems of these workers. 

The Conference adopted resolutions concerning the problems of young 
workers, ILO activities in the field of occupational health and safety, 
coverage by workmen’s compensation of harmful effects of ionizing radiations, 
and the development of ILO activities in respect of the problems of under- 
developed countries. 

As in the past two years, the Conference rejected the credentials of 
the government, employer and worker delegates from Hungary. 

At this session the ILO budget for 1960 was approved, totalling about 
$9.0 million. Canada’s assessment, which is calculated at the rate of 3.51% 
for 1960, amounts to a net contribution of $316,037. 

The Conference adopted a new procedure for dealing with the member- 
ship of its technical committees which was designed to resolve the difficulties 
experienced at previous sessions over the question of seating employer 
delegates from Communist countries of Eastern Europe.t The new procedure 
was put into effect immediately at the 43rd Conference. 

During 1959 the Governing Body held its 141st, 142nd and 143rd 
sessions and discussed a variety of matters including improvements in the 
practical methods of working of the International Labour Conference, free- 
dom of association, ILO programmes and programme appraisals for 1959-64, 
finances, and the composition and agendas of various ILO meetings. It also 
reviewed the membership and size of its ten industrial and analogous 
committees. Canada secured membership on the same eight committees on 
which it had been represented since 1954: Inland Transport, Coal Mines, 
Iron and Steel, Metal Trades, Textiles, Petroleum, Chemical Industries, and 


1See Canada and the United Nations 1958, pp. 61-2. 
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Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works. Among the reports of com- 
mittees and conferences examined by the Governing Body were reports on 
the problems of women workers, manpower and employment and technical 
assistance. The Governing Body also discussed arrangements which had 
been worked out with UNESCO and the Berne Union to convoke a committee 
of experts which is to prepare, for submission to a diplomatic conference, 
a draft international instrument for the protection of performers, manufac- 
turers of phonographic records and broadcasting organizations. It also 
approved proposals to hold a study conference on labour-management rela- 
tions in the American region, the first session of the African Advisory Com- 
mittee, the First African Regional Conference, a meeting of experts on social 
policy in North African countries, and other meetings of experts. 

During 1959, tripartite Canadian delegations participated in meetings 
of the Coal Mines Committee, and the Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee. A Canadian expert also attended the joint FAO/ILO 
meeting in Naples on Fishery Co-operatives. 

The ILO’s operational programme continued to expand in 1959 and 
further increases for 1960 were approved, particularly for social and economic 
assistance. In 1959 approximately $3.8 million were made available to the 
ILO for its technical assistance projects under the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance. 

An agreement between the United Nations Special Fund and the ILO 
was signed on October 12, 1959 concerning the execution by the ILO of 
Special Fund projects. The ILO has been requested to implement three 
training projects in India, Poland and Yugoslavia respectively at a cost of 
$2.7 million provided by the Fund. Similar projects in Argentina, Colombia 
and Peru, and a second project in India to establish a Labour Institute are 
also being considered. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) was established in 
October 1945. The membership of the Organization increased from 42 
countries to 76 countries by 1959. The headquarters of the Organization 
moved from Washington to Rome in 1951. 

The objectives of the Organization are to raise levels of nutrition and 
living standards, improve the production and distribution of food, agricul- 
tural, fisheries and forestry products. To this end FAO collects, analyzes 
and distributes technical and economic information relating to food and 
agriculture, and encourages national and international action to achieve its 
purpose. The governing body of the Organization is the FAO conference 
which normally meets every second year. The conference elects a 25-member 
council which meets twice a year to decide matters involving policy. 
Canada is a member of the Council. The Organization has a number of 
subsidiary bodies of which the Committee on Commodity Problems is one 
of the most important. 

The tenth conference of FAO took place in Rome between October 31 
and November 20, 1959. It was attended by 76 member-countries and 
membership was extended to a new country, the Republic of Guinea, during 
the conference. Mr. Sen of India was re-elected as Director-General of FAO. 

The main topics of the conference covered the problem of the rate 
of increase in food production in relation to the rate of population increase, 
the chronic surplus production in certain countries, stabilization measures, 
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agrarian reforms and action programmes proposed by the Director; e.g. the 
Mediterranean Project, the World Seed Year and the Freedom-from-Hunger 
Campaign. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization 


During 1959, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) continued to carry out the programme adopted 
at the tenth session of the General Conference which was held in Paris in 
November 1958*. This included the development of UNESCO’s three major 
projects namely, the extension of primary education in Latin America, scien- 
tific research for arid lands, and the mutual appreciation of the cultural 
values of the east and the west. In the regular programme, special attention 
was given to regional surveys of educational problems in Asia, the Arab 
states, and Africa south of the Sahara. In the sciences, research projects 
in marine science and in problems of the humid tropics were carried out, and 
field studies were made on the social and economic factors affecting the 
access of women to education in Africa and on the status of the social 
sciences in Latin America. Various cultural activities were initiated ranging 
from the Gpening of a pilot library project in the eastern region of Nigeria, 
based on the successful experience of similar projects in Asia and South 
America, to the popularization of art masterpieces by the use of low-cost 
sets of colour slides selected from UNESCO albums of paintings from several 
member countries. One of the main activities of the mass communication 
programme was the world-wide survey, undertaken at the request of the 
Economic and Social Council, on the problems of assisting less developed 
countries to build up press, radio, film and television facilities; increased 
attention was also given to the training of journalists, and a Latin-American 
centre for higher studies in journalism was established at the University of 
Ecuador. From its own budget and with its share of the funds provided under 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, UNESCO, 
at the end of 1959, had more than 250 experts in education, science, cultural 
activities and mass communications, working on mission assignments in 55 
countries. 

Through the National Commission for UNESCO Canadian organiza- 
tions co-operated in many of these projects and in other activities of the 
Organization. The Commission held its first national conference in Montreal 
in March preceding the 1959 annual meeting. Over 250 delegates attended 
the conference to consider UNESCO’s programme and Canada’s role in it, 
giving special attention to the major project on the mutual appreciation of 
eastern and western cultural values. 

Following a decision of the General Conference to hold a World 
Meeting on Adult Education in 1960, UNESCO accepted an invitation from 
Canada for the Conference to take place in Montreal in August 1960. A 
Canadian Representative participated in the discussions of the Consultative 
Committee on Adult Education which was held in Paris in May when plans 
for the Montreal meeting were drawn up. 

The Canadian National Commission and the Department of External 
Affairs were both represented at the Seventh National Conference of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO which took place in Den- 
ver, Colorado in September 1959. 

In April the Director-General, Dr. Vittorino Veronese, paid his first 
official visit to Canada since assuming office in December 1958. He was 


* See Canada and the United Nations, 1958. 
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accompanied by Mr. René Maheu, Assistant Director-General. Canadians 
interested in UNESCO affairs were also happy to welcome other members 
of the Secretariat, several of whom attended the Montreal Conference of the 
National Commission. 

On October 15, within a year of its opening, UNESCO’s spectacular 
headquarters building in Paris received its 100,000th visitor. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) was established 
as a Specialized Agency of the United Nations in April 1947. Its general 
objectives are the development of the principles and techniques of inter- 
national air navigation and the encouragement of the planning and devel- 
opment of international air transport in such a way as to promote safety, 
efficiency, economy, and the orderly growth of air services. 

The Organization is governed by an Assembly comprising all member 
states, which meets at least once every third year. Subordinate to the 
Assembly is the 21-member Council which is elected for a three-year term 
at the triennial Assemblies, and which meets in virtually continuous session 
at the headquarters in Montreal. Canada has been a member of the Council 
since the provisional establishment of ICAO in 1945. The Council is assisted 
by an Air Navigation Commission and four specialized Committees: air 
transport, legal, joint support of air navigation services, and finance. 

During the past few years ICAO has paid great attention to the problems 
involved in an introduction of jet aircraft on the world’s air routes. During 
1959 the Council was charged with the study of the prospects of early devel- 
opment of supersonic civil aircraft and their availability for commercial 
introduction before 1967. The first aim of the study will be to assess the 
probable technical, economic and social consequences of such a development. 

The highlight of the year was the twelfth session of the Assembly held 
at San Diego, California from June 16 to July 9. Sixty-three member states 
were represented while two non-member states and nine international organ- 
izations sent observers, Principal recommendations related to the elimination 
of serious deficiencies in air navigation facilities by the application of joint 
support. 

During 1959 the Secretary-General of ICAO, Mr. Carl Ljungberg, 
retired and was succeeded by a Canadian, Mr. R. M. Macdonnell formerly 
Deputy Under-Secretary of the Department of External Affairs. 


The International Monetary Fund 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
The International Finance Corporation and 
The International Development Association 


The International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development came into being in December 1945, follow- 
ing the 1944 Bretton Woods United Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference where their respective Articles of Agreement were drawn up. 

The Fund and Bank were planned for a peaceful world of liberal trade, 
currency convertibility and advancing economic development, in which in- 
creased resources could be devoted to raising standards of living throughout 
the world. The two organizations were seen as permanent institutions for 
world-wide co-operation in the fields of currency exchange, international 
investment, and economic development. 
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The principal authority over each institution is vested in a Board of 
Governors, and these two boards convene jointly once a year. Each country 
has the right to appoint a Governor who is in most cases the Minister of 
Finance or the Governor of the Central Bank. The Governors have delegated 
many of their powers to Executive Boards of 18 members each. Five Exe- 
cutive Directors on each board are appointed by the countries with the 
highest quotas in the Fund and the highest subscriptions in the Bank. Other 
Directors are elected by the remaining members. The staffs of the two insti- 
tutions are headed by the Managing Director in the Fund and the President 
in the Bank. 

The Honourable Donald M. Fleming, Minister of Finance, is Canadian 
Governor of the Bank and the Fund; Mr. A. F. W. Plumptre, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, is the Canadian Alternate Govy- 
ernor of the Bank; Mr. James Elliott Coyne, Governor of the Bank of 
Canada, is the Canadian Alternate Governor of the Fund. Canada has been 
represented by a Canadian Executive Director on the Boards of the Fund 
and Bank from the outset of their activity. At the seventh regular election 
of Executive Directors, held during the annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors in 1958, Mr. Louis Rasminsky was re-elected Executive Director 
for Canada of the Bank and on November 1, 1958 was appointed for a 
further two year term as Executive Director for Canada of the Fund. Mr. C. 
L. Read is his Alternate in both institutions. 

As of December 31, 1959 sixty-eight countries were members of the 
International Bank and International Monetary Fund. There was no increase 
in the membership in 1959, but applications from Portugal and Laos for 
membership were approved by the Board of Governors at the fourteenth 
annual meeting in September 1959. 

In 1959 the agreement of governments was obtained on the increase 
in the resources of the Bank and the Fund which had been proposed in 
1958. Members’ quotas in the Fund were raised by 50 per cent and members’ 
subscriptions to the Bank by 100 per cent with special additional increases 
for Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany and Japan, in view of the 
exceptional economic growth shown by these countries since the Fund and 
Bank were established. Special increases were also approved for those 
countries whose quotas in the Fund did not exceed $15 million and for 
certain other countries. 


The International Monetary Fund 


The Fund provides machinery for international consultation and col- 
laboration on monetary, payments and exchange problems. Among _ its 
purposes are the promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of exchange 
restrictions, the establishment of a multilateral system of current payments, 
and the expansion and balanced growth of international trade. Under certain 
conditions member countries may draw on the resources of the Fund to 
assist in dealing appropriately with temporary balance of payments difficulties 
and for other purposes consistent with the Fund’s Articles of Agreement, 
including support for the introduction or maintenance of convertibility. 

The resources of the Fund consist of members’ quotas paid in gold 
and members’ currencies. The general increase in Fund quotas by 50 per 
cent, together with the special additional increases (including those of $100 
million, $292.5 million and $125 million for Canada, Germany and Japan 
respectively) had the effect as of the end of 1959 of bringing the Fund’s 
total resources to approximately $14 billion. All quota increases involve 
payment on the original basis of 25 per cent in gold and 75 per cent 
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in members’ currencies. Canada’s quota was increased from $300 million to 
$550 million involving a payment of U.S. $62.5 million in gold and the 
equivalent of U.S. $187.5 million in non-interest bearing notes. The final 
date on which quota increases may be accepted is July 31, 1960. 

Heavy borrowings and “stand-bys” by members of the Fund in the 
years after 1956 had reduced the Fund’s holdings of gold and dollar currencies 
uncommitted and available for lending to about $1,500 million by the latter 
part of 1958. However, the increase in the Fund’s resources and the economic 
upsurge in the industrial areas in the past eighteen months which allowed 
some countries to make repayments on past borrowings from the Fund raised 
the Fund’s holdings of gold and dollars available for lending to close to $5.7 
billion by the end of 1959. In addition the Fund disposes of substantial 
holdings of European currencies; the usefulness of these holdings has been 
enhanced since the European move to convertibility at the close of 1958. 

From the inception of its operations on March 1, 1947 until December 
31, 1959, the Fund affected transactions equivalent to $3,404 million on 
behalf of 38 members. Most of these transactions were in U.S. dollars but 
the Fund also advanced sterling, Canadian dollars, Deutsche mark, French 
francs, Belgium francs and Netherlands guilders to its members. The only 
drawing of Canadian dollars occurred in September 1956 when Egypt drew 
$15 million. Canada has not had occasion to draw on the Fund’s resources. 
During 1959 total drawings on the Fund were only $180 million, the lowest 
since 1955. 

One of the most important subjects discussed at the 1959 annual 
meeting of the International Monetary Fund was the elimination of dis- 
crimination in international trade and payments. Following the annual 
meeting the Executive Directors considered the subject and adopted a 
unanimous decision which, having noted the favourable international financial 
developments and the wide-spread moves to convertibility which had occurred 
in 1958-59, went on to say: 


“Under these circumstances, the Fund considers that 
there is no longer any balance of payments justification 
for discrimination by members whose current receipts are 
largely in externally convertible currencies. However, 
the Fund recognizes that where such discriminatory res- 
trictions have been long maintained, a reasonable amount 
of time may be needed fully to eliminate them. But this 
time should be short and members will be expected to 
proceed with all feasible speed in eliminating discrimina- 
tion against member countries, including that arising from 
bilateralism.” 


The Fund’s decision on discrimination was communicated to all the 
member countries of the Fund as well as to the Contracting Parties to the 
GATT. It had a pronounced influence on the fifteenth session of the GATT. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


The main purposes of the Bank, as described in the Articles of Agree- 
ment, are, first, to facilitate the investment of capital for productive purposes; 
second, to promote private foreign investment by means of guarantees or of 
participation in loans by private investors; and, third, to make loans when 
private capital is not available on reasonable terms. 

The authorized capital of the Bank was increased in 1959 from $10 
billion to $21 billion, leaving a margin of unsubscribed capital for admission 
of new members and for possible subsequent increases in individual sub- 
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scriptions. Unlike the original subscriptions, of which 2 per cent had to be 
paid in gold or United States dollars, 18 per cent in the currencies of the 
members or interest-free notes in the members’ currencies and 80 per cent 
remained subject to call, the general increase in subscriptions is entirely 
in the form of guarantees involving no cash payments to the Bank. In the 
case of the special additional increases, however, including the $100 million, 
$390 million and $166 million in the subscriptions of Canada, Germany, and 
Japan respectively, one half is payable on the basis of original subscriptions, 
the other half being entirely in the form of a guarantee. Canada’s total 
subscription to the Bank, after completion of the requirements for the 
special additional increase, will have been raised from $325 million to $750 
million, including an additional cash payment of $1 million in gold or US. 
dollars, and another $9 million in non-interest bearing notes. The United 
States guarantee, which has an important bearing on the Bank’s ability to 
borrow, was raised from $2,540 million to $5,715 million. The increase in 
the resources of the Bank will become fully effective by July 31, 1960. 

Only a small part of the subscribed share capital of the Bank is paid 
up; the remainder can be called only if needed to enable the Bank to meet 
its own obligations and not for lending. Of the total paid-up capital of the 
Bank $195.5 million has, in accord with the Articles of Agreement, been 
paid up in gold or in United States dollars and $1,782.4 million in the 
currencies of the member countries. These currencies can, however, be used 
by the Bank for its lending operations only with the approval of the members 
concerned. The United States, Canada, Japan, Sweden, Austria, Italy, 
Venezuela, Lebanon, Panama and Costa Rica have to date released without 
qualification the whole of the remaining paid-up part of their subscriptions, 
equivalent to $752.4 million. Many other countries, however, have made 
conditional or partial releases or agreed to releases over a period. Canada’s 
release amounting to Can. $58.5 million has been fully utilized by the Bank 
in its lending activities. 

From its inception to December 31, 1959 the Bank has made 249 
loans in 51 countries in the aggregate of $4,871 million of which $3,591 
million has been disbursed. During the twelve-month period ending 
December 31, 1959, 30 loans were made in 20 countries and territories, 
totalling the equivalent of $621 million. During 1959 private investors 
acquired portions of the Bank’s loans amounting to $181.7 million of 
which $.8 million was by private Canadian interests. This brought total 
private participation in the Bank’s lending operations to $651.4 million of 
which $20.9 million was by Canadian institutions. 

Since its inception the Bank has sold issues frequently on the United 
States market and smaller issues in Switzerland, Canada, Germany, Belgium, 
the United Kingdom and the Netherlands. The Bank has also placed notes 
directly with the German Bundesbank. During 1959 the Bank did not float 
bond issues in the United States, but the equivalent of $332 million was 
borrowed outside the United States. There was a net increase of $198 million 
in the Bank’s funded debt. As of December 31, 1959 the total amount of 
Bank bonds outstanding was $1,989.8 million including Canadian dollar 
bond issues totalling $33.9 million. 

The Bank’s total net earnings to December 31, 1959 were $310.9 
million, which were allocated to a Supplemental Reserve, and the total 
reserves were $461.9 million. 


The International Finance Cerporation 


As of December 31, 1959, the IFC comprised 58 member countries 
and had a subscribed capital of $95.4 million. The Canadian representation 
in the Corporation is ex officio the same as the representation in the Bank. 
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The Corporation seeks to fulfill its purpose of promoting the growth of 
productive private enterprise by investing its own funds in association with 
private capital where this is not available in sufficient quantity and on 
reasonable terms; by acting as a clearing-house in bringing together invest- 
ment opportunities and private capital, whether foreign or domestic; and 
by helping to enlist managerial skill and experience where these are not 
readily available for a project. IFC investments, unlike those of the World 
Bank, do not carry government guarantees. 

During 1959 the Corporation made fifteen commitments for $9.8 mil- 
lion in nine countries. The total amount committed through December 1959 
by the Corporation was $21.4 million net of cancellations and expirations. 
In addition, in two investments, outside participations were arranged for 
$5.7 million. Net income, including earnings on temporary investments of 
subscribed capital in U.S. government securities was $1.9 million. 


The International Development Association 


At its fourteenth annual meeting in September 1959 the Board of 
Governors of the International Bank adopted a resolution requesting the 
Executive Directors of the Bank to formulate articles of agreement for an 
International Development Association for submission to member Govern- 
ments. This resolution was submitted by the United States, which had made 
an informal suggestion concerning the formation of such an association at 
the thirteenth annual meeting in New Delhi in 1958. 

At the end of January 1960 the Articles of Agreement of the I.D.A. 
as drawn up by the Executive Directors of the I.B.R.D. were submitted to 
the member governments for approval. The Agreement will enter into force 
after September 15, 1960 when it has been signed on behalf of governments 
whose subscriptions comprise not less than 65 per cent of the total. 

The purposes of the I.D.A. are to promote economic development, 
increase productivity and thus raise the standards of living in the less 
developed areas of the world. This is to be accomplished largely through pro- 
viding finance on terms which are more flexible and bear less heavily on the 
balance of payments than those of conventional loans. The I.D.A. could 
make loans for long periods, at low interest rates and could accept repay- 
ment of interest and principal in local currencies. 

The Articles of Agreement provide for an initial capitalization of $1 
billion to be paid up over a period of five years. Of this amount $787 million 
will consist of gold or convertible currencies made up of $320 million from 
the U.S. $443 million from sixteen other industrial nations (including $37.83 
million from Canada) and $24 million from the other 51 member countries 
(being the equivalent to 10 per cent of their total subscriptions); the remain- 
ing $213 million is payable in local currencies. Provisions have been made 
for a review of the adequacy of the Association’s resources every five years. 
The structure of subscriptions and voting rights of the I.D.A. are to be along 
the lines of the World Bank, to which the Association is affiliated. The 
Governors and Executive Directors of the I.B.R.D. are ex-officio Governors 
and Executive Directors of the I.D.A. 


Universal Postal Union 


The Universal Postal Union (UPU), one of the oldest and largest of 
the Specialized Agencies, was founded in Berne in 1874. With the admission 
of the Republic of Guinea in 1959 it reached a membership of 100. Canada 
has been a member since 1878. The principal aim of the UPU is to improve 
postal services throughout the world and to promote international collabora- 
tion. 
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The UPU functions through the Universal Postal Congress, an Executive 
and Liaison Committee, a Consultative Committee on Postal Studies and an 
International Bureau. The Universal Postal Congress is the supreme authority 
of the UPU and meets every five years to review the Universal Postal Con- 
vention and its subsidiary instruments. The last revision of the Convention 
was made at the fourteenth Congress which was held in Ottawa in 1957; 
and the Acts of that Congress came into effect on April 1, 1959. The 
fifteenth Congress is to meet in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1962. 

The Executive and Liaison Committee consists of 20 members elected 
by the Congress on a geographical basis and meets annually to ensure con- 
tinuity of the UPU’s work between congresses, maintain relations with 
postal administrations and international organizations, exercise control over 
the International Bureau and make recommendations to the Congress. At 
the Ottawa Congress, Canada was elected to the Executive and Liaison 
Committee. Mr. G. A. Boyle, Deputy Postmaster General of Canada, 
attended its meetings in May 1959 as one of its vice-presidents. At this 
meeting, the Committee (enlarged) gave consideration among various 
matters to a general revision of the Convention to bring together in one 
document which would be of a permanent nature, not subject to signature 
and ratification at each congress, the constitutional articles now dispersed 
throughout the Convention, in accordance with a resolution adopted at the 
Ottawa Congress. 

The Consultative Committee on Postal Studies, which is open to all 
UPU members was established by the Ottawa Congress to carry out studies 
and give advice on technical matters of interest to postal services. Its 
Management Council consists of 20 members and meets annually to direct 
and co-ordinate the work of the Committee. 

The International Bureau is the UPU’s permanent secretariat. It co- 
ordinates and publishes information on postal matters, keeps member 
postal administrations informed of the results of UPU inquiries and of 
developments in other countries and acts as the clearing-house for the settle- 
ment of accounts of member nations relating to the international postal 
service. 

As host country to the fourteenth Congress in 1957, Canada acts as 
the depositary power for the UPU until the next Congress. Its responsibilities 
include the certification and forwarding of the Acts of the Congress to 
other member countries, the safekeeping of credentials of the delegates who 
attended the Congress, the receipt and safekeeping of ratifications, and 
notification to other member countries of the deposit of such ratifications. 
Until April 1, 1959 it received requests for adherence to the Convention 
and other Acts of the Congress in the case of member states which did not 
attend the Congress or were not represented at it. 


International Telecommunication Union 


The International Telecommunication Union (ITU) with headquarters 
in Geneva traces its origin to the International Telegraph Convention of 1865 
and the International Radio Telegraph Convention of 1906. The members 
of these two bodies met simultaneously at Madrid in 1932 and concluded a 
single International Telecommunication Convention regulating telegraph, 
telephone and radio services. This Convention established the ITU which 
was later organized in its present form by the Atlantic City Convention of 
October 2, 1947. Canada was a party to the 1906 convention signed at 
Berlin and has been a member of this organization and its successor ever 
since. The purpose of the ITU is to maintain and extend international 
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co-operation for the improvement and rational use of telecommunications 
of all kinds and to promote the development and efficient operation of 
technical facilities. 

The supreme authority of the ITU is the Plenipotentiary Conference 
which normally meets once every five years. One was held in 1959. Between 
conferences the affairs of the Union are managed by the Administrative 
Council which meets annually. Canada has been one of the eighteen member 
countries on the Council since it was established in 1947. Subordinate to the 
Council are the Secretariat and three permanent technical organs—the In- 
ternational Frequency Registration Board (IFRB) at Geneva, and two 
International Consultative Committees, on Telegraph and Telephone 
(CCITT) and Radio (CCIR) which usually meet every three years. 

The International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) held its 
Ninth Plenary Assembly in Los Angeles, California, from the 1st to 29th 
April, 1959, at which technical recommendations and reports were approved 
for submission to the Ordinary Administrative Radio Conference meeting 
later in the year. 

The Administrative Council met in May and June of 1959 and com- 
pleted arrangements for the convening of an Ordinary Administrative Radio 
Conference in Geneva on 17 August, 1959, for a period of four months, 
and a Plenipotentiary Conference also in Geneva from 14 October, 1959, 
for a period of two months, these Conferences to meet simultaneously during 
the last two months. 

Both Conferences were held as planned and Canada was honoured in 
having the Head of the Canadian Delegation to the Ordinary Administrative 
Radio Conference, Mr. C. J. Acton, unanimously elected Chairman of the 
Conference. The Frequency Allocation Table was extended to an upper 
limit of 40,000 Mc/s, and in reviewing the table as a whole, changes were 
made to provide frequency allocations for space research communications, 
radio astronomy, and other new developments in the field of radio. The 
Radio Regulations were also revised to bring them up to date with current 
practice, and the Conference elected eleven members to the International 
Frequency Registration Board. 

The Plenipotentiary Conference considered the reports of the Admin- 
istrative Council on the activities of the Union since the last Plenipotentiary 
Conference held in Buenos Aires in 1952; established the budget of the 
Union until 1965; approved the accounts; revised the Convention; increased 
the membership of countries to the Administrative Council from 18 to 25, 
and elected the member countries of the Union to serve on the Administra- 
tive Council (to which Canada was re-elected); and elected a new Secretary- 
General and Deputy Secretary-General. The Convention was signed by 85 
countries and the Radio Regulations by 84 countries, members of the 
Union, including Canada. 

The results of these conferences will permit the Union to maintain and 
extend international co-operation for the improvement and use of telecom- 
munications throughout the world; to promote the development of technical 
facilities and their efficient operation with a view to improving telecom- 
munication services; and to harmonize the actions of nations in the 
attainment of these common ends. Participation in the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance by the ITU is to be continued for the future. 


World Meteorological Organization 


The World Meteorological Organization (WMO) with headquarters in 
Geneva developed from the International Meteorological Organization, a 
voluntary association of international weather services founded in 1878. 
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The convention which established WMO came into force on March 23, 
1950, and the Organization became a Specialized Agency of the United 
Nations on December 20, 1951. The purposes of the Organization are to 
facilitate co-operation among meteorological services; to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of telecommunication systems for the rapid 
exchange of weather information; to promote standardization of meteor- 
ological observations and to ensure the uniform publication of observations 
and statistics; to further the application of meteorology in various fields 
including aviation, shipping and agriculture, and to encourage and assist in 
co-ordinating the international aspects of research and training in 
meteorology. 

These activities are implemented by a Congress, the supreme organ of 
the WMO on which the Director of Meteorological Services of each of the 
79 member states is represented. The Congress, which meets every four 
years, held its third session in April, 1959. Between sessions the affairs of 
the Organization are managed by the Executive Committee (consisting of 
15 Directors of Meteorological Services) on which Canada is represented. 
There are also eight technical commissions covering the main fields of modern 
meteorology and six regional associations. Dr. Andrew Thomson, Director 
of Canada’s meteorological service, following his resignation as President of 
Regional Association ITV (North and Central America) was requested by 
WMO to continue as a member of the Executive Committee on a personal 
basis. He did so until his retirement as Director in September, 1959. 

During 1959, the Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology held a 
joint meeting in Montreal with the Division of Meteorology of ICAO to 
discuss current problems of the provision of weather services for aviation, 
in particular the special problems arising from the increase in jet aircraft 
usage. The Congress established a Commission on Hydrological Meteor- 
ology at its meeting in April. 

With Dr. Thomson’s resignation as Director of the Canadian Meteor- 
ological Service in September, Mr. P. D. McTaggart-Cowan, the new 
Director, was appointed as the Permanent Representative for Canada to 
WMO. 


The International Atomic Energy Agency 


The International Atomic Energy Agency came into existence on July 
29, 1957, when its statute had been ratified by 26 signatory governments. 
The first proposal for its establishment had been made by the President 
of the United States to the United Nations General Assembly on December 
8, 1953 and was unanimously endorsed by the Assembly. Canada served 
on the various preparatory bodies which worked to set up the Agency and 
together with France, the United Kingdom, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. serves on the Board of Governors as one of the countries “most 
advanced in the technical aspects of atomic energy including the production 
of source materials.” 

The headquarters of the Agency is in Vienna, where the third annual 
general conference was held September 22-October 2, 1959. The 23-member 
Board of Governors met four times during the year, also in Vienna. 

Seventy countries from all regions of the world and in all stages of 
economic and technological development are now members of the Agency 
the basic objective of which, as set out in the statute, is to accelerate and 
enlarge the contribution of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity 
throughout the world. The Agency’s work in pursuit of its objective falls 
into five main categories: technical assistance; distribution of information; 
supply of materials and equipment; research and scientific services; and 
regulatory activities. 
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As a means of assessing the need for atomic energy and the possibilities 
of its development, the Agency during 1959 sent four “preliminary assistance 
missions” to carry out general surveys for a number of member countries. 
The first visited Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia and Thailand; the second China, 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, the Philippines and Vietnam; the third Brazil 
and Venezuela; and the fourth Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. In the same period the Agency found places for 209 fellows to train 
in 23 different countries; it received requests for the loan of 82 experts in 
all, a substantial number of which it was able to meet. New regulations 
for the granting of technical assistance were developed during the year with 
a view to making the most of limited available resources in money and 
manpower. 

The issue of bibliographies, directories and other reference works on 
atomic energy was continued and also the publication of articles presenting 
the result of research studies in a number of specialized fields. 

A number of expert conferences, panels and symposia were organized 
during the year, some of them jointly with other interested organizations, for 
the purpose of exchanging views and information on such subjects as medical 
radioisotope scanning; radioactivation analysis; educational problems of 
atomic energy; preservation of food by ionizing radiations; application of 
large radiation sources in industry; the meteorology of radionuclides; safe 
transportation of large radioactive sources; biological effects of ionizing 
radiations; methods of measuring tritium concentrations in water and the 
disposal of radioactive wastes. Further progress was made in the plans 
to build and equip a laboratory at Seibersdorf, near Vienna, towards which 
the United States announced that it would make a contribution of $600,000. 
This will be a functional not a general research laboratory, which will carry 
out studies directed toward the development of radioactive standards, the 
calibration of equipment, quality control, measurement and analysis in con- 
nection with the Agency’s safeguards and health and safety programmes and 
in response to requests for service from member states to the extent that 
these can be met within the facilities available. 

A number of requests from member countries for assistance in the 
procuring of equipment and materials have been dealt with, sometimes (but 
not always) as a part of the technical assistance programme. Japan had last 
year asked for the Agency’s help in procuring natural uranium for a research 
reactor and the arrangements to purchase about 3 tons were completed in 
1959. The metal sold to Japan had been presented to the Agency by Canada 
and the revenue from the sale will thus go towards the development of the 
Agency’s programmes of research and assistance. In 1959 agreements were 
concluded with the United States, the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. 
by which these countries undertook to sell to the Agency for resale to other 
members specified quantities of uranium enriched in the isotope U-235. 
During the year Finland made a formal request for assistance in obtaining 
enriched uranium for use in the Triga Mark II research reactor it is planning. 

The Agency has convened panels of experts to carry out reactor safety 
studies at the request of member states and is proceeding with the develop- 
ment of manuals and handbooks dealing with the safe handling of radio- 
isotopes, safe transportation of radioactive materials and disposal of radio- 
active wastes. It also has an obligation under the statute to develop “safe- 
guards” procedures to ensure that the assistance it makes available is not used 
in such a way as to further any military purpose. The Board of Governors is 
at present working intensively on this problem with a view to developing 
an agreement on safeguards at the earliest possible date. 
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Canada has fully supported the Agency’s activities and programmes 
during 1959. In addition to its regular assessed contribution to the budget 
and to the gift of natural uranium mentioned above, it made a voluntary 
contribution of $50,000 towards the “operational fund” out of which the 
Agency meets requests for technical assistance. There was provision for a 
further contribution of $25,000 should it be justified by the response from 
other members, but this has so far not been called for. Canada, through 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, has also made many experts in various 
fields available to the Agency both on loan to the Secretariat and in the 
various expert symposia and panels: It has also helped the Agency’s fellow- 
ship programme.by reserving five places for Agency-sponsored candidates 
in the reactor school which was opened this year at Chalk River to give a 
training course for qualified scientists and engineers in the design and opera- 
tion of reactors, with special emphasis on the natural uranium heavy water 


type. 
World Health Organization 


The World Health Organization (WHO), which came officially into 
being in 1948, is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations with a membership of 87. Canada played an important part 
in the preparatory meetings leading to the creation of WHO, and became one 
of its first members. A Canadian, Dr. Brock Chisholm, former Deputy 
Minister of National Health, became its first Director-General, a post which 
he held until 1953. 

WHO functions through the World Health Assembly; an Executive 
Board, a Secretariat, and six Regional Committees. The World Health 
Assembly, the Organization’s legislative body, is composed of representatives 
of all members and meets annually to determine the policies, programmes 
and budget of WHO. The Executive Board, a technical body, is composed 
of 18 persons designated by elected member states for their competence in 
the field of health. It meets twice annually to give effect to the decisions of 
the Assembly. The Secretariat is headed by a Director-General appointed by 
the Assembly and carries out the administrative work of the Organization. 

Most of the operational part of WHO’s work is administered through 
its six Regional Committees, each dealing with the health problems of its 
own geographical area. By special arrangement these responsibilities in the 
American region are delegated to the Pan-American Health Organization 
(PAHO), established in 1902 and known until 1958 as the Pan-American 
Sanitary Organization (PASO). The Pan-American Sanitary Bureau serves 
as the regional office of WHO in the area, and the Directing Council of 
PAHO, as the Regional Committee of WHO for the Americas. Canada has 
been represented by an observer at meetings of the Regional Committee 
which are held alternately in Washington and capitals of the member states. 
The most recent meeting was held in Washington from September 21-30, 
1959. 

The defined objective of WHO is “the attainment by all peoples of 
the highest possible level of health”. To achieve this goal, WHO acts as 
the directing and co-ordinating authority on international health matters and 
provides advisory and technical services to help countries develop and 
improve their health services. It sends out expert consultants and demonstra- 
tion teams of specialists upon request by interested countries, trains experts 
in modern methods of combating diseases, assists governments in control 
operations against communicable diseases, supports research in numerous 
virus and parasitic diseases, awards fellowships and assists in improving 
public health administration and in programmes of maternal and child health, 
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mental health, nutrition and sanitation. It publishes a number of periodicals 
to inform national health administrations and scientists of progress in public 
health; and it maintains an international centre for the compilation and 
analysis of medical and health statistics. 

The twelfth World Health Assembly met in Geneva from May 12 to 
29, 1959 and reviewed the expanding activities of the Organization. Among 
a wide variety of items, it considered a study on an intensified medical 
research programme prepared by the Director-General and adopted his 
plan for fostering international medical research for the initial year 1960. 
The amount of $500,000 was added to the regular budget for this purpose. 
The Assembly also considered WHO’s activities in the field of environmental 
sanitation and authorized the establishment of a special account to receive 
voluntary contributions to provide assistance to governments in planning, 
preparing for and providing technical assistance in the development of com- 
munity water supply. 

The Assembly expressed its concern over the lack of sufficient funds 
to finance its malaria eradication programme in 1960 and the following 
years, and requested the Executive Board and the Director-General to con- 
tinue their efforts to obtain funds from all possible sources including gov- 
ernments, industry, private organizations and individuals. This programme 
was initiated in 1955 when it was decided that WHO should “take the 
initiative, provide technical advice, and encourage research and co-ordination 
of resources in the implementation of a programme having as its ultimate 
objective the world-wide eradication of malaria’. The total cost of WHO’s 
participation in the programme has recently been estimated to be approxi- 
mately $81,000,000. By the end of 1959, $11,625,476 U.S. had been 
received in voluntary contributions, and it has been estimated that a further 
$7.7 million U.S. are required to finance WHO’s operations in 1960 and 
1961. Canada has announced its intention of seeking Parliamentary approval 
for a contribution to the Fund in the amount of $100,000 for 1960. 

The twelfth Assembly approved an agreement between WHO and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to promote co-operation and consulta- 
tion between the two organizations. It also delegated to the Executive Board 
the authority to act on its behalf concerning any question related to the 
United Nations Special Fund, and authorized the Director-General to 
co-operate with the Governing Council of the Special Fund and enter into 
working arrangements for the provision of services and the execution of 
health projects. 

The Assembly considered the questions of accommodation of the 
Secretariat and decided to proceed with plans for a new headquarters build- 
ing. The Swiss Confederation and the Republic and Canton of Geneva have 
offered to provide a building site and to assist WHO financially by granting 
loans to a total of $6,976,744 U.S. The Assembly established a special 
account (the “Headquarters Building Fund”) to receive all sums appro- 
priated, borrowed or contributed for this project. 

During this Assembly, an amendment to the WHO Constitution was 
approved increasing the number of persons designated to serve on the 
Executive Board from eighteen to twenty-four. The Assembly also approved 
a budget of $16,918,700 U.S. for 1960 of which Canada’s share is $483,000 
US. 

The Executive Board of WHO held its 23rd and 24th sessions during 
1959. Canada was represented at the 23rd session by Dr. P. E. Moore of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare who served as Chairman. 
A Canadian observer attended the 24th session after Canada’s three-year 
term on the Board expired. 
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The Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 


The Convention for an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization was drawn up at the U.N. Maritime Conference by thirty-five 
nations and opened for signature on March 6, 1948, at Geneva. Canada was 
the first country to ratify the Convention, the instrument of acceptance being 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the U.N. on October 15, 1948. 
IMCO officially came into being when, on March 17, 1958, the Convention 
was ratified by Japan, thus bringing to the requisite twenty-one the number 
of states which had ratified the Convention. The requirement that at least 
seven of these states should have not less than one million gross tons of 
shipping each had also been met by this date, with the result that IMCO 
became the twelfth Specialized Agency of the U.N. The first session of the 
IMCO Council was held in London, the headquarters of the Organization, 
from January 6 to 19, 1959. 

Under the terms of the Convention, this “consultative and advisory 
agency” will promote co-operation in technical matters, encourage adoption 
of the highest. standards of safety and navigation, discourage discriminatory 
action or unnecessary restrictions by governments affecting international 
shipping, consider matters concerning unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns, provide for the exchange of information and take up any other 
shipping matters referred to it by any organ of the U.N. 

IMCO has as its policy-making body an Assembly of all members which 
meets every two years. Between sessions of the Assembly, a Council per- 
forms all functions of the Organization except that of recommending to mem- 
bers the adoption of maritime safety regulations. The Council is composed 
of sixteen members, of which eight represent countries having an interest in 
providing international shipping services, and eight (including Canada) at 
present represent countries having an interest in international seaborne trade. 

The IMCO Convention also provides for a Maritime Safety Committee 
consisting of fourteen members. This Committee deals with such matters as 
aids to navigation, rules for prevention of collisions, construction and equip- 
ment of vessels, and the handling of dangerous cargoes. 

Subsequent to the First Assembly of IMCO in January, 1959, at which 
the Head of the Canadian Delegation, Mr. Louis Audette, Chairman of the 
Canadian Maritime Commission, was elected Chairman, the Organization 
assumed from the United Kingdom Government the responsibility of 
depositary power to the International Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea, the International Load Line Convention, and the Convention for the 
Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil. 

A conference to revise the 1948 Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea will be held under the auspices of IMCO in London beginning May 17, 
1960. 
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DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


Introduction 


The responsibilities of the United Nations for dependent territories, both 
trust territories and other non-self-governing territories (colonies), are set 
forth in chapters XI and XII of the Charter. Under chapter XI, member 
states that administer territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government “recognize the principle that the interests of the 
inhabitants of these territories are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust 
the obligation to promote to the utmost . . . the well-being of the inhabitants 
of these territories.” The administering states agree, under Article 73(e) of 
the Charter, to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information 
purposes, statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to 
economic, social and educational conditions in the territories for which they 
are responsible. No organ was established by this chapter to deal with the 
information thus submitted, but in 1949 the General Assembly appointed a 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories to examine 
the information contained in the reports of the administering states. This 
Committee, composed of ten members administering non-self-governing 
territories and seven non-administering members, was originally established 
on an ad hoc basis but has had its term renewed for successive three-year 
periods. 

Chapter XII of the Charter established the International Trusteeship 
System for the administration and supervision of such territories as might be 
placed thereunder by individual agreements. The basic objectives of this 
system are set out in Article 76; they include the promotion of the political, 
economic, social and educational advancement of the inhabitants of the trust 
territories, and “their progressive development towards self-government or 
independence”. In 1946 eleven territories, some of them former mandated 
territories under the League of Nations, were placed under individual trustee- 
ship agreements. These territories, with the member state responsible for 
their administration, were Tanganyika, the Cameroons and Togoland—the 
United Kingdom; the Cameroons and Togoland—France; Ruanda-Urundi— 
Belgium; Somaliland—lItaly; New Guinea and Nauru—Australia; Western 
Samoa—New Zealand; and the trust territory of the Pacific Islands, adminis- 
tered by the United States. 

In 1957 that part of Togoland under the administration of the United 
Kingdom became an integral part of Ghana, after a plebiscite under United 
Nations supervision had shown that this was the desire of the inhabitants 
of the territory. During 1959 two administering states, France and Italy, 
announced that their trusteeship responsibilities would end when the states 
of Cameroon, Togo and Somalia attained independence in 1960; the United 
Kingdom announced that the inhabitants of those parts of the Cameroons 
for which it was responsible would be consulted concerning their political 
future late in 1959 and early in 1961; a provisional timetable of development 
leading to independence for Western Samoa in 1961 or early in 1962 was 
announced by New Zealand. 
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The Trusteeship Council is established under chapter XII and is 
composed of those members administering trust territories, the permanent 
members of the Security Council, and a number of elected non-administering 
members so that the number of administering and non-administering members 
is equal. Under chapter XIII the Council is responsible for supervision of the 
administration of the trust territories. Its functions include the consideration 
of the reports of the administering authorities, the examination of petitions 
from inhabitants of the territories, and the sending of periodic visiting 
missions to the territories. In 1959 missions visited the trust territories of 
Western Samoa, Nauru, New Guinea and the Pacific Islands. The report of 
the Trusteeship Council and that of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories are considered in detail by the Fourth Com- 
mittee during the regular sessions of the General Assembly. 


Trust Territories 


Sessions of the Trusteeship Council 


In the period under review the Trusteeship Council held two regular 
sessions, its 23rd from January 30 to March 20 and its 24th from June 2 to 
August 6, and one special session during November to consider the report 
of the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner on the plebiscite in the 
northern part of the trust territory of the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration. The members of the Council during these sessions were 
Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, New Zealand, United Kingdom, United 
States (all of which administer trust territories), China, U.S.S.R. (permanent 
members of the Security Council), Haiti, India, Burma, Paraguay and the 
United Arab Republic. The Council’s standing committees on Petitions, on 
Administrative Union, on Rural Economic Development and on Classification 
of Communications also met to consider subjects concerning the trust terri- 
tories which came under their respective areas of responsibility. 

During its regular sessions the Council had before it the annual reports 
of the administering authorities on all the trust territories. In view of the 
decision of the General Assembly itself to consider the reports concerning 
the Cameroons under French and under United Kingdom administration, the 
reports on these territories were not considered by the Council. Because an 
independence date for Togoland under French administration had been 
established, the Council did not consider the annual report of the administer- 
ing authority but included in its own report as it had done in the case 
of the Cameroons, an outline of conditions in the territory. 

In conjunction with the annual reports, the Council considered the report 
of the Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa which had visited 
both territories of the Cameroons in October and November 1958, and the 
reports of the two 1959 Visiting Missions to the Pacific. One of these 
Missions, made up of members from France, India, the United Arab Republic 
and the United Kingdom, visited the trust territory of Western Samoa during 
March and April; the other, with members from Belgium, Burma, China and 
Italy, visited the trust territories of Nauru, New Guinea and the Pacific Islands 
from February to April. 

The Mission to Western Samoa concurred in the New Zealand Govern- 
ment’s provisional timetable for constitutional development in the territory, 
which also met with the approval of the Trusteeship Council. Following the 
introduction of cabinet government in 1959, a constitutional convention will 
be held in 1960; in 1961 the inhabitants will be asked, in a plebiscite under 
the supervision of the United Nations, if they agree to the termination of the 
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trusteeship agreement; if they agree, it is expected that early in 1962 an 
independent Western Samoa will conclude a Treaty of Friendship with New 
Zealand. Each step prior to independence will, of course, be considered at 
appropriate sessions of the Council and of the General Assembly. 

The Council also considered offers by member states of study and 
training facilities for the inhabitants of trust territories, the training and 
preparation of indigenous civil cadres in the territories, the dissemination of 
information on the United Nations and on the International Trusteeship 
System in trust territories, the possible effects of the European Economic 
Community on the development of certain trust territories, the revision of the 
Council’s questionnaire relating to trust territories, the provision of economic 
assistance to trust territories as they become independent, and matters relating 
to the future status of several of the trust territories. 

The fixing of independence dates in 1960 for three of the ten trust terri- 
tories (Cameroons under French administration on January 1, Togoland on 
April 27 and Somaliland on July 1), the knowledge that two others 
(Cameroons under United Kingdom administration and Western Samoa) 
would become independent soon after, and rapid political development in 
the two remaining African trust territories (Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi) 
made the year 1959 one of considerable achievement in the history of the 
Trusteeship Council. None of these developments was unexpected, and each 
came about in an atmosphere of co-operation and goodwill between the 
administering authority and the inhabitants of the trust territory. The year 
saw major steps taken toward the attainment of the objectives of the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council 


The Report of the Trusteeship Council to the fourteenth session of the 
General Assembly, covering the work of the Council’s 23rd and 24th sessions, 
was considered by the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee of the General 
Assembly, which unanimously passed a resolution taking note of it. 

The Committee adopted, Canada supporting, two resolutions on educa- 
tional conditions in trust territories. It also adopted a resolution favouring 
the establishment of United Nations Information Centres in Trust Territories. 
Canada abstained on this resolution maintaining that earlier requests from 
member states for the establishment of such Centres should be met first. 
Another resolution in the educational field, stressing the importance of 
training civil servants in the trust territories, was also adopted with Canada 
voting in favour. 

Canada co-sponsored a resolution fixing the date for the independence 
of Somaliland under Italian administration. This resolution and one fixing 
such a date for Togoland under French administration were adopted 
unanimously. Two resolutions dealing with economic assistance to territories 
emerging from trust status also passed with no negative votes or abstentions. 
A draft resolution was presented calling for the creation of a special com- 
mittee to study opportunities for economic assistance to former trust 
territories. Following a Canadian initiative this resolution as eventually 
adopted made no reference to a committee but gave this responsibility to the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Canada opposed, as it has always done in the past, a resolution requesting 
administering authorities to submit target dates for the independence of the 
remaining trust territories. Canadian practice has been to oppose resolutions 
which seemed likely to prove impractical to apply or to raise false hopes 
among the indigenous populations of the territories. A strongly. critical 
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resolution, sponsored principally by Guinea and India, on the situation in the 
Cameroons under French administration, which took little account of the 
positions of the administering authority or the government of the territory, 
was defeated in the Committee. A more moderate resolution asking the 
Trusteeship Council to consider a programme of reforms for Ruanda-Urundi 
was adopted unanimously. 

In addition to the debate on the report of the Council and on the 
draft resolutions, the Committee heard six petitions in respect of conditions 
in the Cameroons under French administration, three concerning Somaliland 
and two in relation to Ruanda-Urundi. 

The General Assembly in plenary session later approved all the 
resolutions that had been recommended to it by the Fourth Committee. 


Trust Territories of the Cameroons 


The thirteenth session of the General Assembly was reconvened on 
February 20, 1959 to consider the political future of the two United Nations 
trust territories of the Cameroons, one under British and one under French 
administration. The Assembly had as the basis for its discussion two reports 
of a United Nations Visiting Mission which had examined the situation in 
the two territories and a special report of the Trusteeship Council endorsing 
the recommendations of the Visiting Missions. The Council’s report proposed 
that the 1946 Trusteeship Agreement with France be abrogated upon the 
attainment of full national independence by the French Cameroons on 
January 1, 1960. For the British Cameroons, hitherto administered as part 
of Nigeria, the report recommended that the future of the Southern and 
Northern territories should be determined separately. In the Southern 
Cameroons, in contrast to the Northern part, opinion was divided as to the 
future course of action—whether it should be reunification with the French 
Cameroons or union with Nigeria—and a plebiscite might be necessary, but 
the report recommended that further consideration be deferred until the next 
session of the General Assembly. 

The Fourth Committee of the reconvened session, following discussion of 
these reports, recommended the adoption of two separate resolutions which 
had been introduced during its debates. The General Assembly formally 
adopted these resolutions in plenary session on March 13, 1959. The 
resolution on the French Cameroons (adopted by 56 votes in favour— 
including Canada—none against, and 23 abstentions) decided that the 
Trusteeship should end on January 1, 1960; expressed confidence that elec- 
tions for a new Legislative Assembly would be held soon after independence; 
and recommended that, upon independence, the French Cameroons be 
admitted to United Nations membership. The second resolution, on the 
British Cameroons (adopted by 56 votes in favour—including Canada—none 
against, and 24 abstentions), stated that separate plebiscites should be held 
under United Nations supervision in the North and South to ascertain the 
wishes of the population regarding their future. The plebiscite in the North 
would take place about the middle of November 1959, and the voters would 
be asked if they wished the Northern Cameroons to be part of the Northern 
Region of Nigeria when the Federation of Nigeria became independent, or 
whether they favoured deciding their future at a later date. The plebiscite in 
the South would take place between the beginning of December 1959 and 
the end of April 1960. The questions to be put and the qualifications for 
voting would be considered at the fourteenth session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. To supervise both plebiscites in the British Cameroons, 
the General Assembly elected Ambassador Djalal Abdoh of Iran to be United 
Nations Plebiscite Commissioner who would act on behalf of the General 
Assembly. 
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The fourteenth session of the General Assembly dealt first with the 
future of the Southern Cameroons. A decision had to be made as to who 
should vote in the plebiscite agreed on at the resumed thirteenth session and 
what questions the voters should be asked. In this there was considerable 
disagreement among the Southern Cameroonians themselves as indicated by 
the views of their leaders, Premier Foncha and Dr. Endeley, leader of the 
Opposition group and former Premier, who appeared as members of the 
United Kingdom Delegation. Mr. Foncha wanted the choice to be either 
union with Nigeria or continued trusteeship. Dr. Endeley supported a choice 
between union with Nigeria and union with the French Cameroons. In their 
disagreement over who should vote, Mr. Foncha felt that the electorate 
should be restricted to native-born Cameroonians. Dr. Endeley wanted the 
electoral qualifications to be drawn so as to give the Nigerian minority in 
the Southern Cameroons the right to vote since that would strengthen 
support for his preference, union with Nigeria. Their arguments heard by the 
Fourth Committee, ultimately produced a compromise. The draft resolution 
presented to the General Assembly postponed the holding of the plebiscite 
until early 1961. It proposed an electorate restricted to native-born 
Cameroonians which would decide either on union with Nigeria or union 
with the French Cameroons (to become on January 1, 1960 the Republic of 
Cameroons). This resolution was adopted by the General Assembly (76 in 
favour—including Canada—none against, 2 abstentions). 

In November 1959 the plebiscite was held in the Northern Cameroons 
and the majority of the electorate unexpectedly decided that they did not 
want immediate union with Nigeria but wished to decide their future at a 
later date. There were differences of opinion on the reasons for this result. 
Some members of the Fourth Committee believed that the Northern 
Cameroonians were dissatisfied with their system of local government and 
had chosen the only way open to them of protesting against it. Others 
thought that the results indicated such strong anti-Nigerian feeling that a 
complete and immediate separation of the Northern Cameroons from Nigeria 
was called for. 

In the draft resolutions drawn up following discussions in the Fourth 
Committee it was agreed that the second plebiscite in the North should be 
held separately from that in the South, but that both should take place 
between September 1960 and the end of March 1961. The draft resolution 
also proposed that the questions to be put to the voters were to be the same 
as those to be voted upon in the South, that is, did they wish to achieve 
independence through joining the independent Republic of Cameroons, or 
through joining the future independent Federation of Nigeria? 

Two other aspects concerning the Northern Cameroons were debated 
by the Committee. One was the question of votes for women. The idea of 
female suffrage aroused opposition in the conservative Moslem society of the 
Northern Region of Nigeria. However, since the previous plebiscite had 
indicated Cameroonian dissatisfaction with the character of the local govern- 
ment, there was not much sympathy in the Committee for the Nigerian point 
of view. The draft resolution, therefore, recommended that the new plebiscite 
should be conducted by universal adult suffrage. It also strongly recommended 
immediate reform of the local government of the Northern Cameroons, and 
the administrative, if not the legislative, separation of the territory from 
Nigeria before the latter achieved independence in October 1960. The draft 
resolution on the plebiscite in the Northern Cameroons, including the 
recommendations just mentioned, when presented to the General Assembly, 
was adopted unanimously. 

The situation, when the General Assembly concluded its deliberations, 
was that plebiscites would take place separately in each of the Cameroons 
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between September 1960 and the end of March 1961. The electorate in each 
territory would be asked if it wished to join the Republic of Cameroons or 
the Federation of Nigeria. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


At the fourteenth session the Fourth Committee, (which deals with 
questions concerning dependent territories) once more engaged in its discus- 
sion on the transmission of information under Article 73(e) of the Charter. 
At the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth sessions the Fourth Committee had 
approved by simple majorities draft resolutions which would have requested 
special committees to study and formulate principles underlying the enumera- 
tion of territories coming under the terms of Chapter XI, thus requiring 
reports on their economic, social and educational progress. This was intended 
to allow the Assembly to include among such territories the overseas 
possessions of Spain and Portugal. Both these countries claim that, under 
their constitutions, their overseas possessions are integral provinces of the 
metropolitan states and not non-self-governing territories as understood under 
the Charter. At the eleventh and twelfth sessions the draft resolutions did not 
obtain the two-thirds majority which the plenary session of the Assembly by a 
simple majority resolved it required. This decision about the required 
majority was not universally accepted and at the thirteenth session, it was 
proposed to ask the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion 
on the voting majorities required on questions arising from Chapter XI. So 
as to postpone action on this last proposal, action in the plenary session 
on the draft resolution for formulating principles regarding the transmission 
of information was also deferred. 

In order to reach a compromise solution at the fourteenth session, 
Canada co-sponsored in the Fourth Committee a draft resolution to establish 
a six member Committee (three administering and three non-administering 
members) “to study the principles determining when an obligation existed to 
transmit information under Article 73(e)”. The terms of reference of the 
Committee would not have allowed it to investigate conditions in any particu- 
lar territory or to examine the constitutions of member states. The draft 
resolution was also co-sponsored by countries representing those groups in 
the Fourth Committee which usually oppose the administering members, 
Ceylon, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Mexico and Yugoslavia. It was 
approved in the Fourth Committee by a large majority. It was adopted by 
the Assembly by 54 votes in favour to 5 against with 15 abstentions. The 
Committee thus created is composed of the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Netherlands, India, Mexico and Morocco and will meet early in 
May 1960. 

At its tenth session, the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories prepared a special report to the General Assembly 
(A/4111) on educational conditions in non-self-governing territories, based 
on the information supplied under Article 73(e). The Fourth Committee held 
a non-controversial debate on education in these territories and submitted 
four draft resolutions for the approval of the General Assembly, which were 
all adopted by large majorities and with no opposing votes by the Fourth 
Committee and by the plenary session. Canada supported all four resolutions. 
The resolutions called for the special report (A/4111) to be brought to the 
attention of educational authorities in the territories; recommended that 
primary education should be developed in order to eradicate illiteracy; urged 
administering members to intensify their efforts to eliminate racial discrimina- 
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tion in their educational systems; and requested them to adopt the necessary 
measures to spread information about the United Nations in their dependent 
territories. As it had in previous years, the Assembly also adopted a resolu- 
tion to encourage study and training facilities for inhabitants of non-self- 
governing territories. In speaking in the debate in the Fourth Committee the 
Canadian Representative drew attention to the Canadian initiative in promot- 
ing the Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme. 

The Fourth Committee also had before it a report prepared by the 
Secretary-General and Specialized Agencies on progress achieved by non- 
self-governing territories in economic, social and educational and related 
fields since 1946. As the report ran to nearly 3,000 pages, it was decided 
not to examine it immediately, but to refer it to the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories for study at its eleventh session 
and to request that Committee to submit its observations and conclusions to 
the General Assembly at its fifteenth session. 

Beginning in 1957, the Assembly has expressed anxiety about the 
possible effects on certain dependent territories of the movement towards 
customs union in Western Europe. Of the six countries which, with the 
effective date of January 1, 1960, were to form the European Economic 
Community, four were administering members, Belgium, France, Italy and 
The Netherlands. Many governments feared that this type of Western 
European integration would react detrimentally to the economies of territories 
dependent on these administering members. Resolutions requesting the 
metropolitan countries concerned to furnish information on the possible 
effects of the association were introduced at the twelfth and thirteenth sessions, 
and were adopted by large majorities. Canada voted against these resolutions 
since it seemed unreasonable to expect such reports on the effects of a 
customs union which was still some distance from achievement. At the 
fourteenth session, in respect of a similar resolution, Canada abstained. 

Canada voted for a resolution which requested administering members 
to propose their dependent African territories for membership in the Economic 
Commission for Africa and to include on their delegations representatives 
from their dependent territories to participate in the work of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories and the Fourth 
Committee. 

The Government of the United States informed the Assembly that 
Alaska and Hawaii had attained full statehood and that the United States 
would no longer transmit information about them. Canada co-sponsored a 
draft resolution congratulating the United States and approving the cessation 
of information under Article 73(e), which was adopted by large majorities 
by both the Fourth Committee and the plenary session. The Government 
of France made a similar declaration concerning the cessation of information 
on the autonomous republics of the French Community; no action was taken 
on the declaration. 

The Fourth Committee elected Argentina and re-elected Ceylon for 
three year terms to the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. The Assembly approved these elections. 


South West Africa 


Since 1920 the Union of South Africa has administered the territory 
of South West Africa under a mandate of the League of Nations. In 1946 
and each year thereafter the General Assembly has requested the Union to 
place the territory under a United Nations trusteeship agreement. This request 
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has invariably been rejected by the Union. In 1959 the Union discontinued 
the submission of annual reports on the administration of the territory, in 
protest against what it considered undue interference in its domestic affairs. 

In 1950 the General Assembly referred the question of the status of 
the territory to the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion. 
The Court’s opinion, which the Union has not accepted, was that South 
Africa continued to have international obligations for South West Africa 
under Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Mandate, 
that its supervisory functions should in future be examined by the United 
Nations, and annual reports and petitions should be submitted to the United 
Nations, that Chapter XII of the Charter of the United Nations provided a 
means whereby the territory could be brought under a trusteeship agreement 
but that the Union was not legally obliged to place the territory under trustee- 
ship, and finally, that the Union acting alone did not have the competence 
to modify the international status of the territory. 

In 1957 the General Assembly decided on a “new approach” and 
appointed a Good Offices Committee of three members, Brazil, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, to negotiate with the Union on the future 
international status of the territory of South West Africa. In 1958 the General 
Assembly received the Good Offices Committee’s report and, although it 
could not agree to the proposals contained therein, re-appointed the Com- 
mittee in order that negotiations might be continued with the Government 
of the Union. 

At the fourteenth session, despite the somewhat more conciliatory posi- 
tion taken by the Union of South Africa, no progress was made towards 
resolving the problem. The Union indicated a willingness to continue negotia- 
tions regarding the territory’s future international status, despite the failure 
of the second round of discussions held between it and the Good Offices 
Committee. Also for the first time the Delegation of the Union included a 
resident of the territory—also a member of its Legislative Council—who was 
prepared to answer questions on its economic and social development. The 
Foreign Minister of the Union also indicated that his Government might be 
prepared to supply information on the territory to the United Nations under 
certain conditions. 

The debate became embittered, however, over the question of granting 
hearings to petitioners against which the Union maintained its usual adamant 
attitude. The African, Asian and like-minded powers felt it necessary to 
table a draft resolution, which, although it called for renewed negotiations 
with the Union, was so condemnatory in its terms that in the opinion of the 
Canadian Delegation it would have been impossible for the Union to accept 
it. Canada, therefore, voted for a series of Swedish amendments, which were 
designed to make the terms of the draft resolution more acceptable to the 
Union. They were all defeated. A draft resolution was also tabled requesting 
further study by the United Nations of legal action to ensure fulfilment of 
South Africa’s obligations in respect of South West Africa, paying particular 
attention to possible action by the United Nations as well as proceedings 
which might be instituted before the International Court of Justice. 

Both draft resolutions, which in the Canadian point of view would have 
done nothing to further an acceptable solution of the problem, were adopted 
by large majorities by both the committee and by the plenary session. 
Canada abstained in the vote. A series of resolutions on the granting of 
hearings and the complaints of petitioners, on conditions in the territory and 
on the desirability of placing it under the United Nations trusteeship system 
were all adopted by large majorities. Canada abstained on all these resolutions, 
but voted to express appreciation of the Good Offices Committee’s efforts. 
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The debate this year differed from previous debates in that the Union 
of South Africa demonstrated a more flexible attitude in discussing conditions 
in the territory. The hardening of its position during the debate led those 
members of the Committee traditionally opposed to the colonial powers to 
contemplate taking harsher and more extreme measures against the Union 
and, particularly, in respect of its policies on apartheid. For the first time, 
the United States voted with the majority on the two main resolutions. The 
United Kingdom, however, continued to support South Africa. 


The Somali-Ethiopian Frontier Question 


This year the problem of the undefined frontier between Ethiopia and 
Somalia was again left unresolved despite lengthy negotiations between the 
two parties and the urgent character which the question acquired because 
of the advancement of the date of Somalia’s independence to July 1, 1960. 

The problem, which has its origins in the period of Italian and 
Ethiopian expansion into the Somali lowlands at the turn of the century, 
involves various international agreements, the most important being the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement of 1891, the Tripartite Agreement of 1906 and the 
Italo-Ethiopian Convention of 1908. The last provided for a delimitation 
of the frontier which, however, did not proceed very far because of disagree- 
ment over the interpretation to be given to the points of reference and tribal 
territorial limits mentioned in the Convention. From 1935 to 1950 the 
problem of the frontier did not arise as Italy, and later Britain, occupied 
contiguous Ethiopian provinces. At the time of their withdrawal in 1950 the 
British established a “provisional administrative line”, the northern section 
of which was placed farther east than the limits of the pre-1935 Italian 
occupation. Over the years the question has been further complicated by 
border incidents and hardships resulting from the division of Somali nomadic 
groups. 

The Trusteeship Agreement of 1950 provided only that “the boundaries 
of the Trust Territory shall be fixed by international agreement, and, insofar 
as they are not already delimited, shall be delimited in accordance with a 
procedure approved by the General Assembly”. The latter recommended that 
same year that Ethiopia and Italy engage in direct negotiation and should 
this fail, proceed to mediation and finally to arbitration, should mediation 
prove unsuccessful. 

Little progress was reported from 1950 to 1957 and, in the latter year, 
the General Assembly recommended the establishment of an arbitration 
tribunal to delimit the frontier in accordance with terms of reference to be 
agreed upon between the two governments with the assistance of an independ- 
ent person appointed by them. The tribunal was established but, as the two 
governments were unable to agree on the “independent person”, the General 
Assembly recommended in 1958 that the two governments invite the King 
of Norway to nominate such independent person in the event of a continued 
failure to reach such an agreement. Mr. Trygve Lie was subsequently 
appointed by the King of Norway and negotiations between the two parties 
took place with Mr. Lie’s assistance in Paris, Oslo and New York during 
the summer and autumn of 1959. 

Both parties reported to the General Assembly at its fourteenth session 
that they had failed to agree on the terms of reference of the arbitration 
tribunal, despite their acceptance, as a basis for discussions, of a draft 
compromise prepared by Mr. Lie. The Ethiopians held that the question of 
the exclusive validity of the 1908 Convention, the irrelevance of third-party 
treaties and the exclusion of all recommendations outside the 1908 convention 
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had been fully resolved during the period of bilateral negotiations, and that 
only the differences over the interpretation of the 1908 Convention could be 
referred for arbitration. Italy, on the other hand, claimed that all relevant 
international deeds and factors of equity and welfare should be taken into 
account. 

It was suggested, in the course of the debate on this item in Fourth 
Committee, that both parties accept, without prejudice to their respective 
legal positions, the “provisional administrative line” on the boundary 
between the two states after July 1, 1960, pending a final settlement of the 
whole question. A three-member commission would have demarcated this 
line on the ground. However, full agreement was not reached by the two 
parties over the details of this proposal, despite the efforts of the New 
Zealand and Japanese Delegations. No draft resolution was brought forward 
and the Fourth Committee informed the General Assembly that it had no 
resolution to recommend. The Assembly took no further action. 


ven 


FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


Introduction 


It is the responsibility of the General Assembly to review the financial 
and administrative aspects of the work of the United Nations and to approve 
the budget. The Assembly discharges this task with the assistance of the 
Administrative and Budgetary (Fifth) Committee which is a Committee of 
representatives of all member states. The Fifth Committee is, in turn, assisted 
by the Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Questions which 
is composed of nine members including at least two financial experts of 
recognized standing. The Advisory Committee is responsible for expert 
examination of the United Nations’ budget and at the beginning of each 
regular session submits to the Assembly a detailed report on the budget for 
the next financial year and on the accounts for the last financial year. It also 
reports on a variety of other administrative financial questions referred to it by 
the Assembly for comments. On the basis of these reports the Fifth Committee 
debates the questions at issue and makes recommendations to the General 
Assembly. 

In addition to its responsibility for budgetary review, at the fourteenth 
session the Fifth Committee dealt with administrative questions in connection 
with co-ordination, public information and personnel matters. 


Finance 
Examination of the Budget 


At its thirteenth session the Assembly had approved appropriations for 
1959 of $60.8 million. At the fourteenth session supplementary appropria- 
tions of about $855,000 were approved, bringing total appropriations for 
1959 to $61.7 million (agenda item 43). Since miscellaneous income was 
estimated at $5.5 million the net budget for that year was $56.2 million. 
Canada’s share of this amount was 3.11 per cent or $1.7 million. 

The gross budget for 1960 was set by the fourteenth session at $63.1 
million. Since miscellaneous income was estimated at $5.3 million the net 
budget was $57.8 million. Canada’s assessed share of this amount is 3.11 
per cent or $1.8 million. On the basis of experience in previous years it is 
anticipated that supplementary estimates will be required in an unknown 
amount before the end of 1960 to cover the cost of items which were unfore- 
seen at the time the main estimates were approved. 

The supplementary estimates submitted for 1959 were modest by com- 
parison with 1958 and 1957. Many delegations commented favourably on 
this decrease which they believed could be ascribed, in part at least, to careful 
administration of the budget. However, a few delegations believed there was 
little cause for satisfaction and maintained that there was no justification 
for a supplementary provision in respect of ordinary expenses. 

During the general discussion of the main budget estimates concern 
was expressed by many delegations, including that of Canada, at the steady 
growth of expenditures from year to year. A majority, however, recognized 
that the proposed increase for 1960 was considerably less than in previous 
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years. They commended the Secretary-General for the measures he had taken 
to increase efficiency and reduce expenses and urged that these efforts be 
intensified in order to offset the continuing rise in administrative and operat- 
ing costs. A more critical position was taken by the USSR Delegation which 
argued that there was an urgent need to stabilize the budget and suggested 
that the 1960 estimates should be reduced by 10 to 15 per cent below 
actual expenditures in 1958. 

Many delegations stressed the importance of developing and applying a 
sound system of priorities in examining the organization’s programme and 
budget in order to ensure that available resources were used to maximum 
advantage. In this connection some speakers believed it would be extremely 
helpful to member states if the information provided by the Secretary- 
General in explanation of his estimates were expanded to indicate more 
clearly and concisely the cost of individual projects. The Secretary-General 
stated it was his intention to facilitate budget analysis by refining the form 
in which the estimates were presented and furnishing more detailed informa- 
tion on proposed expenditures. 

A number of representatives, including the Canadian, also considered 
that, in the interests of maintaining a high level of administrative efficiency, 
it would be desirable to have another organizational review of the work 
of the Secretariat. The last such survey was conducted in 1954 and 1955. 
After extensive private consultations with other delegations and with the 
Secretariat, the Delegations of the United Arab Republic, United Kingdom 
and USSR introduced a resolution requesting the Secretary-General to 
appoint a committee of six experts on a geographical basis to work with him 
in reviewing the activities and organization of the Secretariat. The Secretary- 
General was also requested to submit a report of this Committee, together 
with his recommendations, to the fifteenth session of the Assembly. This 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Among the many individual items considered during the budgetary 
examination was the programme of operational and executive personnel 
which was initiated on an experimental basis in 1959. The programme is 
designed to assist governments in securing qualified persons to perform duties 
of an executive or operational character. The Assembly provided $200,000 
for it in its first year of operation. At the fourteenth session the Secretary- 
General argued that if “adequate scope” were to be given to this experimental 
programme the allotment of funds for 1960 should be increased to $300,000. 
The Advisory Committee, stressing that the programme was still in the 
experimental stage, believed that an appropriation of $250,000 would be 
reasonable. The Canadian Delegation shared this view. However, the Secre- 
tary-General’s estimate of $300,000 was approved by the Fifth Committee 
by 26 votes to 19 (including Canada) with 20 abstentions. 

For the past two years the United Nations has been faced with a 
serious shortage of funds with which to meet its current obligations. Large 
arrears of contributions, tardy payment of current contributions, and the 
refusal or inability of some member states to meet their assessments to the 
United Nations Emergency Force have been largely responsible for this 
situation. At the thirteenth session the Assembly took measures to provide 
the organization with adequate funds in 1959 by increasing the Working 
Capital Fund by $1.5 million and granting the Secretary-General power 
to borrow from special accounts and funds in his custody. 

At the fourteenth session the Secretary-General again reported that 
the cash position was critical and said it was a matter of urgency that the 
Assembly take action to keep the Organization solvent in 1960. As a 
solution to this problem the Assembly adopted by a large majority a resolu- 
tion which urged member states to pay their outstanding arrears, requested 
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the Secretary-General to continue his efforts to obtain earlier payment of 
current assessments, increased the Working Capital Fund from $23.5 to 
$25 million, and granted authority to the Secretary-General to borrow at 
short term from Governments and commercial sources as well as from the 
special accounts in his custody. Canada supported the resolution on the 
grounds that there was little constructive alternative if the organization 
was to be assured of sufficient funds to meet its commitments. The Delega- 
tion emphasized, however, that only prompt payment of contributions could 
place the organization on a sound financial basis over the long term. 


Seale of Assessments 


Since the percentage assessments of member states for contributions 
to the United Nations budget were approved at the twelfth session of the 
Assembly for the three-year period 1959-61 (Canada’s assessment is 3.11% ) 
this question was not debated at the thirteenth session. 

At the fourteenth session the Fifth Committee examined the possibility 
of making available to member states statistical and other information at the 
disposal of the Committee on Contributions. This Committee is a small body 
of ten experts whose main function is to recommend a scale of assessments 
for adoption by the General Assembly. In reaching its recommendations it 
applies established principles of assessment to national income and statistical 
and other data at its disposal. Neither this material nor the Committee’s 
proceedings have ever been made public though a particular member has 
always had the right to seek an explanation from the Committee as to the 
basis of its own assessment. 

In a report to the fourteenth session the Contributions Committee stated 
that the publication of “factual material” at its disposal would be inadvisable. 
The report, as elaborated by the Committee’s Chairman during the debate in 
the Fifth Committee, pointed out that the material was complex, drawn from 
many different sources and often inadequate or not comparable. Its evalua- 
tion required the exercise of considerable judgment and publication would 
be misleading. In addition publication would discourage countries from sub- 
mitting to the Committee unpublished confidential information and to this 
extent would impair the validity of recommended scales. Finally it might 
entail discussion of intricate and controversial issues in the Fifth Committee 
which could not be readily resolved in a body of over 80 member states. 
It was for this reason that the Assembly had appointed the Committee on 
Contributions, a small group of experts. 

While it did not advise general disclosure of information, the Contribu- 
tions Committee agreed that the factual information pertaining to the assess- 
ment of a particular member might be made available to that member upon 
request. 

The Representative of Ecuador believed the Committee’s position was 
too restrictive. He introduced a draft resolution which stated that “in principle 
the material at the disposal of the Committee on Contributions should be 
available to all member states”. Furthermore its operative paragraph provided 
that such material should be released to member states upon request “as 
far as the Committee deems it feasible’. 

While a number of delegations spoke in favour of this resolution, others 
found it unacceptable. They believed it would lead to a general disclosure of 
information and was thus open to the objections raised by the Committee on 
Contributions. 

These two points of view were reconciled in a revised draft resolution 
which was adopted unanimously by the Assembly. The resolution omitted 
the reference to principle contained in the original draft and recommended 
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that the Committee on Contributions grant, “at the discretion of that Com- 
mittee”, requests from a member state for “pertinent” information as to the 
basis of its recommended assessment. 


Extra-Budgetary Funds 


A number of special programmes, financed outside the regular assessed 
budget by voluntary contributions, have been established by the General 
Assembly to provide aid to children and refugees and technical and other 
assistance to member states. Canada’s contributions to these programmes for 
1958, 1959 and 1960 were as follows: 


1958 1959 19601 

UN Children’s Fund 

(UNICEF) $ 650,000 $ 650,000 $ 650,000 
UN Relief and Works 

Agency for Palestine 

Refugees in the Near 

East (UNRWA) 2,000,000? 2,000,000? 500,000 
Programme of the UN High 

Commissioner for 

Refugees (UNHCR) 

(formerly UNREF, 

the UN Refugee 

Fund) 200,000 290,000 290,000 
UN Expanded Programme 

of Technical Assistance 

(EPTA)? 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 
UN Special Fund* — 2,000,000 2,000,000 


Following the practice of recent years, the fourteenth session of the 
Assembly held a special pledging conference for announcing contributions 
to EPTA. At the same conference members announced their contributions 
to the Special Fund which was established at the twelfth session and began 
operations in 1959. As at the two previous sessions, a separate conference was 
convened to announce pledges to the two refugee agencies, UNRWA and 
the UNHCR. When placed on a comparable basis, pledges to UNRWA were 
about the same as in 1959. Pledges to the UNHCR were up substantially 
largely as a result of the support of many countries for World Refugee Year 
(June 1959-June 1960). Canada pledged $290,000 to the UNHCR. In 
addition, Canada is contributing to World Refugee Year by financing the 
transportation to C~nada and treatment and maintenance, where necessary, 
of more than 10 tuberculous refugees and their families. A number of 
co-operating provinces have volunteered to pay part or all of the medical 
costs of the project. All other expenses are the responsibility of the Federal 
Government. The estimated cost of this programme to the Federal Govern- 
ment to the end of 1960 is $600,000. 

The Assembly also considered the report of the Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds which assists in obtaining pledges of voluntary 
contributions for these Funds. It adopted unanimously a draft resolution 
sponsored by Canada which provided for the convening of an ad hoc 
pledging conference on the refugee programmes at the fourteenth session, 
to be scheduled so that no other meetings were held at the same time. In 
1 These 1960 contributions are subject to appropriation by Parliament. 
2Includes a special contribution of $1.5 million for the purchase of wheat flour given to 

UNRWA. 
® Contributions stated in U.S. funds. 
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addition, the Assembly re-established the Negotiating Committee until the 
close of the fourteenth session. Ten member states were appointed to the 
Committee, including Canada. 


Administration 


Administrative and Budgetary Co-ordination Between the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 


Over the past few years the United Nations Advisory Committee has 
made a series of special studies of co-ordination between the regular and 
expanded programmes of technical assistance within the Specialized Agencies. 
With the completion of these studies it submitted a report to the fourteenth 
session containing its general observations and conclusions. 

General discussion in the Fifth Committee turned largely on the 
question of determining what should be the focal point of authority in the 
appraisal of administrative and budgetary co-ordination: (a) within the 
United Nations (with particular reference to the differing procedures apply- 
ing respectively to the regular and the expanded programmes); and (bd) 
among the various organizations comprising the United Nations family. 

On the first of these questions the Advisory Committee drew attention 
to a dichotomy between the legislative direction of the EPTA and the other 
special programmes, on the one hand, and the programmes included in the 
regular budget, on the other. It noted that for various reasons the responsi- 
bility for administrative and budgetary aspects of special programmes had 
been entrusted by the Assembly to subsidiary bodies and that the Fifth 
Committee’s responsibility for such matters was now confined almost entirely 
to activities carried out under the regular budget. The Advisory Committee 
suggested that the Fifth Committee might be given a larger share of the 
legislative responsibility for the administrative and financial aspects of special 
programmes as a move in the direction of better integration and co-ordina- 
tion. This suggestion was critized by several representatives on a number 
of grounds and no decision was taken concerning it. The Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee said the Committee’s main concern had been to draw 
attention to the problem and that it required extensive study. 

Concerning co-ordination between the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies, both the Advisory Committee and delegations made a number 
of important observations. These included suggestions that the report on 
the five-year appraisal of agency programmes by the Economic and Social 
Council should be discussed at a future session of the General Assembly, 
that a consolidated general budget be established for organizations in the 
United Nations family, that the Advisory Committee undertake more 
thorough reviews of agency budgets in implementation of the Assembly’s 
responsibilities under the Charter and that the network of field services and 
offices of the various agencies be more closely integrated. 

Several of these suggestions were incorporated in a resolution which the 
Assembly adopted unanimously. The resolution authorized the Advisory 
Committee to keep under review the possibility of further co-ordination 
among field services, to examine the administrative and budgetary aspects of 
special programmes at the request of the organ responsible for the pro- 
gramme, to visit the headquarters of the Specialized Agencies when examin- 
ing agency budgets and to advise agencies on administrative and budgetary 
matters on request. 

The Canadian Delegation spoke in favour of the resolution. In particu- 
lar it stressed the desirability of more thorough examination of the adminis- 
trative aspects of agency budgets by the Advisory Committee. In its view 
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such examination would be of considerable value to member states in dis- 
charging their responsibilities for administrative and budgetary review of 
agency programmes. 


Geographical Distribution of Staff! 


The debate on this matter at the fourteenth session was less contro- 
versial than in previous years but nevertheless considerably divergent views 
were expressed. Some delegations felt that there had been little progress 
during the preceding year in achieving a better geographical balance. They 
were particularly concerned at the small number of nationals from regions 
other than North America and Western Europe serving in the top-level posts. 
Several measures were suggested to remedy this situation including limiting 
recruitment to nationals of member states which formed a disproportionately 
small part of the Secretariat, suspending the existing system of career 
appointments and granting only fixed-term appointments, and applying the 
principle of geographical distribution to promotion as well as recruitment. 

Other delegations believed that in view of the difficulties of improving 
the situation rapidly, substantial progress had been made. They were opposed 
to the remedial measures that had been suggested. In their view these 
measures were too drastic and would threaten the maintenance of an efficient 
Secretariat. In addition, they believed that admission of the element of 
nationality to the promotional system would be contrary to the Charter, 
inequitable to the staff and an infringement of the prerogatives of the 
Secretary-General. 

A resolution introduced by Japan, Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Republic was approved unanimously by the Assembly after the adoption of 
several amendments. Jt recommended that in recruiting the staff, particularly 
for top level posts, the Secretary-General give priority to qualified candidates 
from states, geographical areas and cultures with a disproportionately small 
number of nationals on the staff. 


U.N. Library—Gift of the Ford Foundation 


At the fourteenth session the Secretary-General announced that the 
Ford Foundation had made a gift of $6.2 million to the United Nations 
for the construction of a building to house the United Nations Library. The 
Secretary-General explained that officials of the Secretariat and of the 
Foundation had been consulting on the possibility of such a gift for several 
years. Despite certain reservations Foundation officials had finally decided 
to take positive action in the light of the significant and constructive role 
played by the Library in the total United Nations effort in pursuance of the 
high objectives of the Charter. For example the Library had become increas- 
ingly useful to members of delegations and secretariat staff and in addition 
was attracting scholars and writers from all over the world. 

The Secretary-General pointed out that the new building would provide 
facilities that were badly needed. Present facilities could not cope with 
current demands for services and would become increasingly inadequate in 
the future. 

Many delegations, including the Canadian, expressed warm appreciation 
of the Ford Foundation’s munificence. This appreciation was also recorded 
in an Assembly resolution which was co-sponsored by 45 member states 
and adopted unanimously. The resolution also approved the general archi- 
tectural plan of the Secretary-General for the building and authorized him 
to proceed with construction. 


1A discussion of the background to this matter is contained in “Canada and the United 
Nations, 1958”, page 95. 


Artist’s conception of the new United Nations Library building. The new Library, which will be built on the site of the 
present one, has been made possible by a grant of $6.2 million from the Ford Foundation. 
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LEGAL 


International Court of Justice 


The International Court of Justice was established by the Charter as 
the principal judicial organ of the United Nations. It replaced the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the Court which bore a similar relationship 
to the League of Nations. Since the Statute of the Court forms a part of the 
Charter, all members of the United Nations are parties to the Statute. In 
addition three national entities which are not members of the United Nations 
(Switzerland, San Marino, Liechtenstein) have become parties to the 
Statute. 

The Statute provides that the Court shall consist of fifteen independent 
judges elected for nine year terms. They are elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council from a list of nominees submitted by 
national groups. Although the judges are elected “regardless of their 
nationality”, the main forms of civilization and the principal legal systems 
of the world are represented. At the fourteenth session of the General 
Assembly, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro of Panama was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judge J. G. Guerrero of El Salvador. Judge J. E. Read 
of Canada served on the court from his election in 1946 until his retirement 
in 1958. There is no judge of Canadian nationality serving on the Court at 
the present time. 

The function of the Court is to decide in accordance with international 
law the disputes which are submitted to it. As the judicial organ of the 
United Nations, the Court may also give advisory opinions on any legal 
question referred to it by the General Assembly, the Security Council or, 
with the consent of the Assembly, the Specialized Agencies. 

Cases 

During 1959 the International Court had under consideration the 

following cases: 


(1) Portugal v. India (Case concerning right of passage over Indian 
territory). 

On December 22, 1955 Portugal filed an application with the Court 
concerning a right of passage which it claimed over Indian territory to and 
from the Portuguese enclaves of Dadra and Nagar-Aveli. The case has now 
been pleaded orally and the Court has entered upon its deliberations. 


(2) Switzerland v. United States (Interhandel case). 

On October 1, 1957 Switzerland filed an application asking the Court 
to declare that the United States was under an obligation to restore certain 
assets to Interhandel, a company registered in Switzerland. In a judgment 
of March 21, 1959, the Court held that the application was inadmissible on 
the ground that there was no jurisdiction in the Court as Interhandel had 
not exhausted the local remedies available to it in the United States. 

(3)-(4)-(5) Israel v. Bulgaria, the United States v. Bulgaria, the United 
Kingdom v. Bulgaria (Aerial incident of July 27, 1955). 

On October 9, 1957 Israel instituted proceedings against Bulgaria for 
compensation for the destruction of an Israeli civil airliner in July 1955 by 
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Bulgarian anti-aircraft defence forces. Shortly afterwards the United States 
and the United Kingdom commenced action against Bulgaria for damages 
suffered by their nationals who were passengers in the destroyed aircraft. 
In its judgment of May 26, 1959 the Court ruled that Bulgaria had not 
consented to the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court and that the Court 
consequently did not have jurisdiction to adjudicate on the dispute. Written 
pleadings are presently being filed with the Court in cases (4) and (5). 


(6) Belgium v. the Netherlands (Case concerning sovereignty over 
certain frontier land). 

This action was taken on November 26, 1957 by special agreement 
between Belgium and the Netherlands. The International Court was requested 
to determine whether sovereignty over certain areas of frontier land rests in 
Belgium or in the Netherlands. The Court, in its judgment of June 20, 1959, 
found that a Boundary Convention of 1843 had determined Belgium’s 
sovereignty over the land in question and that this sovereignty had not been 
extinguished. 


(7) Honduras v. Nicaragua (Case concerning the arbitral award made 
by the King of Spain on December 23, 1906). 

On July 1, 1958 Honduras filed an application commencing proceedings 
against Nicaragua in a case concerning the arbitral award rendered on 
December 23, 1906 by the King of Spain. The application alleges that the 
Government of Nicaragua failed to carry out this arbitral award, which 
defines the frontier between the two countries, and asks the Court to declare 
that Nicaragua is under an obligation to give effect to the award. The Court 
recently extended the time-limit for the filing of the rejoinder by Nicaragua. 


(8) Belgium v. Spain (Case concerning the Barcelona Traction, Light 
and Power Company). 

On September 23, 1958 Belgium began proceedings against Spain 
alleging that the measures under which Barcelona Traction was declared 
bankrupt in Spain and its property liquidated are contrary to international 
law. The Court was asked to order restitution of or compensation for the 
property. Written pleadings are now being filed with the Court. 


(9) France v. Lebanon (Case concerning the “Compagnie du Port, 
des Quais et des Entrepéts de Beyrouth” and the “Société Radio-Orient”). 

On February 13, 1959 France began proceedings against Lebanon 
alleging that, in accordance with their constitutional instruments, two French 
companies, the “Compagnie du Port, des Quais et des Entrepdts de Beyrouth” 
and the “Société Radio-Orient”, enjoy customs and tax exemptions in 
Lebanon which had been unilaterally altered by Lebanon contrary to a 
Convention between the two countries. France claims damages for the loss 
suffered by the companies. 


(10) Constitution of the Maritime Safety Committee. 

On March 25, 1959 the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization requested the Court to give an advisory opinion on whether 
the Maritime Safety Committee of the Organization was constituted in 
accordance with the Convention for the establishment of the Organization. 
The Court has set the time-limits within which written statements may be 
submitted by any state or any international organization. 


(11) United States v. U.S.S.R. (Aerial incident of November 7, 1954). 
On July 7, 1959 the United States began proceedings against the 
U.S.S.R. for damages incurred by reason of the alleged destruction by the 
U.S.S.R. on November 7, 1954, of an American aircraft over Japan. The 
Government of the U.S.S.R. informed the International Court that it was 
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unwilling to accept the jurisdiction of the Court in this case. On October 7, 
1959 the Court ordered that the case be removed from its list of proceedings. 


(12) Cambodia vy. Thailand (Case of the Temple of Preah Vihear). 


On October 6, 1959 the Cambodian Government filed an application 
instituting proceedings against the Government of Thailand concerning a 
parcel of territory now occupied by Thailand on which is situated the Temple 
of Preah Vihear. The Court is being asked to declare that sovereignty over 
the temple belongs to Cambodia, and that Thailand should withdraw from 
occupation of the area. The Court has now fixed the time-limits for the 
filing of the first two pleadings. 


International Law Commission 


The International Law Commission held its eleventh session in Geneva 
from April 20 to June 26, 1959. The Commission resumed its examination 
of the Law of Treaties and adopted fourteen articles of a draft code concern- 
ing the drafting, conclusion and entry into force of treaties; the code is 
expected to contain over one hundred articles. The Commission also con- 
tinued its study of consular intercourse and immunities and considered the 
topic of state responsibility. These subjects will be taken up at the 1960 
session, as well as ad hoc diplomacy, the right of asylum and the juridical 
régime of historic waters, including historic bays. 

During the eleventh session the Commission elected a new member, 
Mr. Nihat Erim of Turkey, to fill the seat left vacant by the resignation in 
1958 of Mr. Abdullah el-Erian of the United Arab Republic. 


Reservations to Multilateral Conventions 


Attempts made in the past by the General Assembly to reach a final 
solution on the controversial question of the admissibility of reservations to 
multilateral conventions have been unsuccessfult. The Secretary-General was 
merely asked to continue to act as depositary of instruments containing 
reservations without passing upon their legal effect. This practice was not con- 
sidered satisfactory as it means that the status of the reservations (and in 
consequence the status of the convention itself) must remain uncertain. The 
problem was bound to arise again’. 

On January 6, 1959 the Government of India deposited with the United 
Nations its instrument of acceptance of the Convention on the Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO)? to which was appended 
a declaration, to the effect that any measures which that Government adopts 
or may have adopted on various shipping subjects are consistent with the 
purpose of IMCO as defined in the convention*. The Government of India 
did not agree with the procedure followed by the Secretary-General in con- 
sulting each state party to IMCO with regard to the admissibility of India 
as a member of the organization. India asked that the question be put on the 
agenda of the General Assembly of the United Nations. After the Repre- 
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sentative of India had explained that the declaration in question was “a 


See “Canada and the United Nations, 1950”, pp. 138-139, 1951-1952, pp. 129-131 and 
“External Affairs’, Monthly Bulletin March 1952, p. 111. 

2See “Canada and the United Nations, 1951-52”, page 131 in fine. 

®This Convention was concluded on March 6, 1948 and Canada was the first country to 
ratify it on October 15, 1948. 

“For the complete text of the instrument of acceptance by India see Document A/4235 of 
October 6, 1959, Annex I. 
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declaration of policy” and not a reservation, the Sixth Committee, and sub- 
sequently the General Assembly, approved almost unanimously a resolution 
expressing the hope that in the light of India’s statement an appropriate 
solution to regularize “the position of India may be reached in IMCO at an 
early date’. Canada was a co-sponsor of this resolution, which the Repre- 
sentative of India considered as “a very good example of international con- 
ciliation and co-operation”. 

Independently of the question of India’s participation in IMCO, the 
General Assembly was also requested on the same occasion to “pronounce 
itself clearly on the principle and procedure to be followed” in the matter of 
reservations in general’. However, it soon became clear in the course of the 
debate, that no general agreement could be reached on a uniform rule which 
would make it possible for the Secretary-General to discharge his functions 
as depositary without the present uncertainties. The majority felt, indeed, 
that it was not prepared to take a hasty decision on such a complex problem. 
The following compromise resolution emerged after a protracted debate: 


“The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 598 (VI), Reservations to 
multilateral Conventions, 

1. Decides to amend paragraph 3(5) of resolution 
598 (VI) by requesting the Secretary-General to apply 
to his depositary practice, until such time as the General 
Assembly may give further instructions, the aforesaid 
paragraph 3(b) in respect of all conventions concluded 
under the auspices of the United Nations and which do 
not contain provisions to the contrary; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to obtain infor- 
mation from all depositary States and international organ- 
izations with respect to depositary practice in relation to 
reservations, and to prepare a summary of such practices 
including his own for use by the International Law Com- 
mission in preparing its reports on the law of treaties and 
by the General Assembly in considering these reports.” 


This resolution constitutes merely an interim administrative solution of 
the problem; however, on the other hand, while leaving the basic issue 
unresolved, it will not have the effect of inhibiting the positions which 
countries may wish to take in the future on the substantive problem of 
reservations. Thus Canada would be quite free to re-introduce in its original 
version or in an amended form the majority formula advanced by its dele- 
gation at the close of the 1952 debate®. As pointed out by the Canadian 
Representative, this year’s debate has once again given evidence of the 
increasing importance for negotiators of all future United Nations multilateral 
agreements to consider the insertion therein of specific provisions relating 
to the admissibility or non-admissibility of reservations and to the effect to 
be attributed to them’. 


Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities 


Work on the codification and development of the international law 
governing diplomatic intercourse and immunities was begun by the Interna- 
tional Law Commission in 1954. The Commission completed its study in 
1958 and submitted a final draft of 45 articles to the thirteenth session of 


5See Document A/4188 of August 17, 1959. 
®See “Canada and the United Nations, 1951-52’, p. 131. 
7 As was recommended in 1952 in paragraph 1 of General Assembly resolution 598 (VI). 
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the General Assembly. The articles are concerned with the immunities and 
privileges of members of permanent diplomatic missions and propose some 
significant changes in the existing law and practice. The draft articles were 
not available in time to permit careful examination at the thirteenth session 
of the General Assembly and the subject was placed on the agenda of 
the fourteenth session. 

In discussion of this item in the Sixth Committee the view prevailed 
that, in order to give this subject satisfactory examination, a special confer- 
ence should be convened. A proposal that the conference should deal with 
consular intercourse and immunities at the same time was rejected and a 
resolution was adopted recommending that an international conference be 
convened in Vienna not later than the spring of 1961 to formulate a con- 
vention on diplomatic intercourse and immunities. The resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 67 in favour, one against, with eleven abstentions 
(including Canada). 


United Nations Juridical Yearbook 


In 1958 the United Nations General Assembly adopted a resolution 
stating that the publication of a United Nations Juridical Yearbook might 
encourage the development of international law and agreed to place the 
subject on the agenda of the fourteenth session. This proposal had been 
raised at three previous sessions of the General Assembly, the last occasion 
being in 1952. 

The Sixth Committee at the thirteenth session considered a proposal 
for a publication containing four distinct parts. Part I would consist of articles 
written by private individuals; Part If would be a résumé of the legal activi- 
ties of the United Nations; Part III would be devoted to decisions of inter- 
national and national tribunals, and Part IV would contain a bibliography. 
At the conclusion of the thirteenth session, the General Assembly adopted 
a resolution requesting the Secretary-General to prepare a report on the 
publication of a Juridical Yearbook including the financial and technical 
implications. 

This report formed the basis of the discussions in the Sixth Committee 
at the fourteenth session. The outcome of these discussions was a resolution 
declaring that a United Nations Juridical Yearbook should be published and 
that the item should be considered at the fifteenth session on the basis of a 
detailed outline of such a Yearbook which the Secretary-General was 
requested to prepare. The resolution was adopted by 59 votes in favour 
(including Canada), 1 against with 4 abstentions. 


Siudy of Historic Waters 


At the United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea which was 
held in Geneva in 1958 a resolution was adopted which requested the 
General Assembly of the United Nations to arrange for a study of the 
juridical régime of historic waters, including historic bays. The item was 
inscribed on the provisional agenda of the thirteenth session but it was 
postponed until the fourteenth session. At the fourteenth session a resolution 
was unanimously adopted requesting “the International Law Commission, 
as soon as it considers it advisable, to undertake the study of the question 
of the juridical régime of historic waters, including historic bays, and to 
make such recommendations regarding the matter as the Commission deems 
appropriate’’.1 


1General Assembly (14th session), 
Plenary Meeting, December 7, 1959 (A/PV. 847). 


Appendix I 
Agenda of the fourteenth session of the General Assembly * 
Plenary meetings 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the delegation of Lebanon (item 1). 


2. Minute of silent prayer or meditation (item 2). 

3. Credentials of representatives to the fourteenth session of the General Assembly 
(item 3): 
(a) Appointment of the Credentials Committee; 
(b) Report of the Credentials Committee. 

. Election of the President (item 4). 


. Constitution of the Main Committees and election of officers (item 5). 


. Election of Vice-Presidents (item 6). 


. Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 12, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter (item 7).? 


8. Adoption of the agenda (item 8). 
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9. Opening of the general debate (item 9). 
10. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization (item 10). 


11. Report of the Security Council (item 11). 

12. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapters I, VIII and IX) (item 12). 
13. Report of the International Atomic Energy Agency (item 14). 

14. Election of three non-permanent members of the Security Council (item 15). 

15. Election of six members of the Economic and Social Council (item 16). 

16. Election of two members of the Trusteeship Council (item 17).*‘ 


17. Election of a member of the International Court of Justice to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judge José Gustavo Guerrero (item 18). 


18. Interim report of the Secretary-General evaluating the Second United Nations 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in relation 
to the holding of similar conferences in the future (item 23).° 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, all the items formed part of the agenda recommended by the 
General Committee in its first report (A/4214) and adopted by the General Assembly at its 
803rd plenary meeting on 22 September 1959. At the same meeting, the General Assembly 
adopted the recommendations of the General Committee on the allocation of agenda items. 
For the numerical list of the agenda items, see Official Records of the General Assembly, 
Fourteenth Session, Plenary Meetings, prefatory fascicle, agenda. 

2 At its 803rd plenary meeting on 22 September 1959, the General Assembly took note of 
the communication dated 14 September 1959 from the Secretary-General to the President of 
the General Assembly (A/4216). 

8 At its 853rd plenary meeting on 11 December 1959, the General Assembly took note of 
chapters I, VIII and IX of the report of the Economic and Social Council (A/4143). 

* At its 857th plenary meeting on 13 December 1959, the General Assembly also considered 
in connexion with this agenda item the question of the composition of the Trusteeship Council. 
On this subject, the Assembly had before it a draft resolution submitted by Tunisia 
(A/L.275/Rev.1) and two draft resolutions submitted by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (A/L.274, A/L.277); these draft resolutions were not adopted. 

° At its 838th plenary meeting on 17 November 1959, the General Assembly took note of 
the interim report of the Secretary-General (A/4261). 
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19. United Nations Emergency Force (item 28): 
(c) Progress report on the Force.® 


20. Progress report of the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation (item 24). 


21. Report of the Committee on arrangements for a conference for the purpose of 
reviewing the Charter (item 22). 


22. Question of Tibet (item 73).’ 
23. Question of Hungary (item 74).® 


First Committee 
POLITICAL AND SECURITY (INCLUDING THE REGULATIONS OF ARMAMENTS) 


1. Report of the dd Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space (item 25). 


2. The Korean question: report of the United Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea (item 26). 


3. Question of Algeria (item 59).° 


4. Report of the Disarmament Commission: letter dated 11 September 1959 from the 
Chairman of the Disarmament Commission to the Secretary-General (item 66). 


. Prevention of the wider dissemination of nuclear weapons (item 67). 
. Question of French nuclear tests in the Sahara (item 68). 


. Suspension of nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests (item 69). 
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. General and complete disarmament (item 70).” 


Special Political Committee 


1. Question of amending the United Nations Charter, in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in Article 108 of the Charter, to increase the number of non- 
permanent members of the Security Council and the number of votes required 
for decisions of the Council (item 19). 


2. Question of amending the United Nations Charter, in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in Article 108 of the Charter, to increase the membership of the 


Economic and Social Council (item 20). 


3. Question of amending the Statute of the International Court of Justice, in accordance 
with the procedure laid down in Article 108 of the Charter of the United Nations 
and Article 69 of the Statute of the Court, with respect to an increase in the 
number of judges of the International Court of Justice (item 21). 


* At its 842nd plenary meeting on 21 November 1959, the General Assembly took note of 
the progress report of the Secretary-General on the United States Emergency Force (A/4210). 
In connexion with this agenda item, see also resolutions 1441 (XIV) and 1442 (XIV). 

7At its 826th plenary meeting on 12 October 1959, the General Assembly decided, on the 
recommendation of the General Committee as set forth in its third report (A/4237), to include 
this item in the agenda and to consider it without reference to a Committee. 

8 At its 844th plenary meeting on 25 November 1959, the General Assembly decided, on 
the recommendation of the General Committee as set forth in its fourth report (A/4294), to 
include this item in the agenda and to consider it without reference to a Committee. 

*At its 856th plenary meeting on 12 December 1959, the General Assembly, after having 
considered the report of the First Committee (A/4339), voted on the draft resolution submitted 
by Pakistan (A/L.276). Having failed to obtain the required two-thirds majority, the draft 
resolution was not adopted. 

At its 1025th meeting on 8 October 1959, the First Committee decided to adopt the above 
wording of this agenda item. In its report (A/4214), the General Committee had recom- 
mended that this item and the following three items should form part of a single item 
entitled “Question of disarmament” as sub-headings (a) to (d). 

“At its 803rd plenary meeting on 22 September 1959, the General Assembly decided, 
on the recommendation of the General Committee as set forth in its second report (A/4222), 
to include this item in the agenda and to allocate it to the First Committee. 
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4. United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East (item 27): 


(a) Report of the Director of the Agency; 
(6) Proposals for the continuation of United Nations assistance to Palestine 
refugees: document submitted by the Secretary-General. 
5. Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa (item 60). 


6. Question of race conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies of apartheid 
of the Government of the Union of South Africa (item 61). 


7. Question of the consistent application of the principle of equitable geographical 
representation in the election of the President of the General Assembly 
(item 62).” 


Second Committee 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
1. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapters II, III, IV and V) (item 12). 


2. Economic development of under-developed countries (item 30): 


(a) Report by the Secretary-General on measures taken by the Governments. 
of Member States to further the economic development of under-developed 
countries in accordance with General Assembly resolution 1316 (XIII); 


(b) Progress in the field of financing the economic development of under- 
developed countries. 
3. Progress and operations of the Special Fund (item 29). 


4. Programmes of technical assistance (item 31): 
(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council; 


(6) United Nations assistance in public administration: report of the Secretary- 
General; 


(c) Confirmation of the allocation of funds under the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. 


5. United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency: progress report of the Administrator 
for Residual Affairs of the Agency (item 32). 


Third Committee 


SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN AND CULTURAL 


1. Draft Declaration of the Rights of the Child (item 64). 
2. Draft International Covenants on Human Rights (item 34). 


3. Draft Convention on Freedom of Information: text of the draft Convention for- 
mulated by the Committee on the Draft Convention on Freedom of Information 
and report of the Secretary-General on the comments of Governments thereon 
(item 35). 


4. Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (item 33). 
5. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapters VI and VII) (item 12). 


6. International encouragement of scientific research into the control of cancerous 
diseases (item 71).* 


12 At its 852nd plenary meeting on 10 December 1959, the General Assembly voted on the 
draft resolution submitted by the Special Political Committee in its report (A/4340). The 
draft resolution was rejected. 

18 At its 826th plenary meeting on 12 October 1959, the General Assembly decided, on the 
recommendation of the General Committee as set forth in its third report (A/4237), to 
include this item in the agenda and to allocate it to the Third Committee. 
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Fourth Committee 
TRUSTEESHIP (INCLUDING NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES ) 


1. The future of the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under United Kingdom 

administration (item 41): 

(a) Organization of the plebiscite in the southern part of the Territory: 
question of the two alternatives to be put to the people and the qualifications 
for voting; 

(b) Report of the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner on the plebiscite in 
the northern part of the Territory and report of the Trusteeship Council. 


2. Question of South West Africa (item 38): 
(a) Report of the Good Offices Committee on South West Africa; 
(b) Report of the Committee on South West Africa; 
(c) Study of legal action to ensure the fulfilment of the obligations assumed 
by the Union of South Africa in respect of the Territory of South West 
Africa; 
(d) Election of three members of the Committee on South West Africa. 


3. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories transmitted under Article 73e 
of the Charter: reports of the Secretary-General and of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories (item 36): 

(a) Progress achieved by the Non-Self-Governing Territories in pursuance of 
Chapter XI of the Charter; 

(b) Information on educational conditions; 

(c) Information on other conditions; 

(d) General questions relating to the transmission and examination of in- 
formation; 

(e) Report of the Secretary-General on new developments connected with the 
association of Non-Self-Governing Territories with the European Economic 
Community; 

(f) Offers of study and training facilities under resolution 845 (IX) of 22 
November 1954: report of the Secretary-General. 


4. Election to fill vacancies in the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories (item 37). 


5. Report of the Trusteeship Council (item 13). 


6. Offers by Member States of study and training facilities for inhabitants of Trust 
Territories: report of the Trusteeship Council (item 39). 


7. Question of the frontier between the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
administration and Ethiopia: reports of the Governments of Ethiopia and of 
Italy (item 40.)* 


Fifth Committee 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 


1. Financial reports and accounts, and reports of the Board of Auditors (item 42): 
(a) United Nations (for the financial year ended 31 December 1958); 
(b) United Nations Children’s Fund (for the financial year ended 31 December 
1958); 
(c) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East (for the financial year ended 31 December 1958); 
(d) United Nations Refugee Fund (for the financial year ended 31 December 
1958). 
2. Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1959 (item 43). 


3. Scale of assessments for the apportionment of the expenses of the United Nations: 
report of the Committee on Contributions (item 47). 


1% At its 857th plenary meeting on 12 December 1959, the General Assembly considered the 
report of the Fourth Committee on this agenda item (A/4350) which contained no proposal 
for adoption by the Assembly. 


4. 


25 
6. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


if, 
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Public information activities of the United Nations: report of the Secretary-General 
(item 52). 


Budget estimates for the financial year 1960 (item 44). 


Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of subsidiary bodies of the 
General Assembly (item 45): 
(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions; 
(b) Committee on Contributions; 
(c) Board of Auditors; 
(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the appointment made by the 
Secretary-General; 
(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal; 
(f) United Nations Staff Pension Committee. 


. Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds (item 46). 
. Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized agencies of technical assistance 


funds allocated from the Special Account (item 48). 


. Administrative and budgetary co-ordination between the United Nations and the 


specialized agencies: report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions (item 49). 


. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapter X) (item 12). 
. Construction of the United Nations building in Santiago, Chile: progress report of 


the Secretary-General (item 50). 


. United Nations International School: report of the Secretary-General (item 51). 
. United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund (item 53): 


(a) Annual report on the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund; 
(5) Report on the fifth actuarial valuation of the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund. 


Personnel questions (item 54): 
(a) Geographical distribution of the staff of the Secretariat: report of the 
Secretary-General; 
(b) Proportion of fixed-term staff; 
(c) Other personnel questions. 
Proposed amendments to certain provisions of the Pension Scheme Regulations 
of the International Court of Justice (item 63). 
United Nations Emergency Force (item 28): 
(a) Cost estimates for the maintenance of the Force; 
(6) Manner of financing the Force: report of the Secretary-General on con- 
sultations with the Governments of Member States. 


The United Nations Library: gift of the Ford Foundation (item 72).* 


Sixth Committee 


LEGAL 


. Report of the International Law Commission on the work of its eleventh session 


(item 55). 


2. Diplomatic intercourse and immunities (item 56). 


ISS oS) 


. Question of the publication of a United Nations juridical yearbook (item 57). 
. Question of initiating a study of the juridical régime of historic waters, including 


historic bays (item 58). 


. Reservations to multilateral conventions: the Convention on the Inter-Govern- 


mental Maritime Consultative Organization (item 65). 


16 At its 826th plenary meeting on 12 October 1959, the General Assembly decided, on the 
recommendation of the General Committee as set forth in its third report (A/4237), to 
include this item in the agenda and to allocate it to the Fifth Committee. 
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Appendix II 


Membership of the United Nations and other United Nations Bodies 
at December 31, 1959 
United Nations 


Afghanistan Italy 

Albania Japan 

Argentina Jordan 

Australia Laos 

Austria Lebanon 
Belgium Liberia 

Bolivia Libya 

Brazil Luxembourg 
Bulgaria Malaya, Federation of 
Burma Mexico 
Byelorrusian S.S.R. Morocco 
Cambodia Nepal 

Canada Netherlands 
Ceylon New Zealand 
Chile Nicaragua 
China Norway 
Colombia Pakistan 

Costa Rica Panama 

Cuba Paraguay 
Czechoslovakia Peru 

Denmark Philippines 
Dominican Republic Poland 

Ecuador Portugal 

El Salvador Romania 
Ethiopia Saudi Arabia 
Finland Spain 

France Sudan 

Ghana Sweden 

Greece Thailand 
Guatemala Tunisia 

Guinea Turkey 

Haiti Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Honduras Union of South Africa 
Hungary U.S.S.R. 

Iceland United Arab Republic 
India United Kingdom 
Indonesia United States of America 
Iran Uruguay 

Iraq Venezuela 
Ireland Yemen 

Israel Yugoslavia 


Security Council 


Permanent Members 


Non-Permanent Members 


ca (2-year term) 

Union of Soviet Socialist Serving until December 31, 1959: 
Republics Canada 

United Kingdom Japan 

United States of America Panama 
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Security Council—Conc. 


Serving until December 31, 1960: Serving until December 31, 1961:* 
Argentina Ecuador? 
Italy Ceylon? 
Tunisia Poland 


1Blected at the fourteenth session to serve from January 1, 1960. 

2? Ecuador and Ceylon were elected on the first ballot on 12 October and Poland on the 52nd 
ballot on 13 December, 1959. (Thirteen inconclusive ballots were held on 12 October, 
12 on 13 October; 6 on 19 October; 6 on 3 November; 6 on 17 November; 6 on 1 December; 
2 on 11 December, and 1 on 13 December. Before the last ballot was taken, the 
President of the Assembly announced an understanding that Poland would at this time be 
the sole candidate to the Security Council. If Poland was elected she would keep this post 
for the calendar year 1960. The resignation of Poland, which was an integral part of the 
agreement arrived at, would become effective 31 December 1960. It would follow that, 
during the fifteenth session of the General Assembly, Turkey would be the sole candidate to 
fill the vacancy in the Security Council to occupy that place during the year 1961.) 


Economic and Social Council (3-year term) 


Serving until December 31, 1959: Serving until December 31, 1961: 
Finland Afghanistan 
Mexico Bulgaria 
Pakistan New Zealand 
Poland Spain 
U.S.S.R. United States of America 
United Kingdom Venezuela 
Serving until December 31, 1960: Serving until December 31, 1962:7 
Chile Brazil 
China Denmark 
Costa Rica Japan 
France Poland 
Netherlands US.S.R, 
Sudan The United Kingdom 


' Elected at the fourteenth session to serve from January 1, 1960. 


Trusteeship Council 


Administering Trust Territories: Territories: 
Australia China 
Belgium U.S.S.R. 
France’ Elective Members (3-year term): 
Italy’ Serving until December 31, 1959: 
New Zealand Haiti* 
United Kingdom India* 
antedestates Serving until December 31, 1961: 
Burma 
Permanent Members of the Security Paraguay 
Council not Administering Trust United Arab Republic 


1 Will no longer qualify after April 27, 1960 as an administering member but will remain on 
the council as a Permanent Member of the Security Council. 

2 Will cease to qualify as an administering member after July 1, 1960. 

% At the fourteenth session of the General Assembly, Bolivia was elected to replace Haiti after 
December 31, 1959. 

‘India was re-elected to the Trusteeship Council at the fourteenth session. 


International Court of Justice 


The Court consists of fifteen judges 
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Abdel Hamid Badawi, of United 


elected by the General Assembly and Ara0e Repup Cees ete 1966 
the Security Council, proceeding inde- Jules Basdevant, of France .............. 1964 
pendently. They serve TU ay vals and Roberto Cordova, of Mexico ........ 1964 
are eligible for re-election. To provide G H. Hack Hebor Waited 
for rotation, however, the Statute of the ae : f re wor eae nite 1961 
Court states that, of the members elected tates o tle? Sedat acste Uo Re ited 
at the first election, the terms of office Helge Klaestad, of Norway (Pres- 
of five judges should expire at the end WOENC oy: Cnc a Ren Ae me ee es, 1961 
of three years, and the terms of five Feodor Ivanovich Kojevnikov, of 
more at the end of six years. The judges DS SeR eh Le hee See 1961 
who were to Fie Beate pas ai V. K. Wellington Koo, of China .... 1966 
six-year periods were chosen by lot. The , 
terms of office began on the date of the ae Hersch Lauterpacht, of the 
é nitedkinvdon ree. 1964 
first election, February 6, 1946. The ’ : 
present judges of the Court, with the Lucio Moreno Quintana, of Argen- 
year their term of office ends, are as UN ES SA Eee er dates ae 1964 
follows: Sir Percy Spender, of Australia ... 1966 
Judge End of Term Jean Spiropoulos, of Greece .......... 1966 
Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, of Panama 19641 Bodhan Winiarski, of Poland ........ 1966 
Enrique C. Armand-Ugon, of Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, of 
Re Ules VME cr ren ach ces ooen coat 1961 Pakistan (Vice-President) .......... 1961 


+Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro of Panama, having received an absolute majority in both the 
Assembly and the Security Council, was declared elected as Judge of the International Court 
by the Acting President. Dr. Alfaro will serve for the unexpired term of the late Judge 
Guerrero, ending 5 February 1964. (813th plenary meeting, 29 September 1959) 


Disarmament Commission * 


Membership for 1959: 
All members of the United Nations 


1 This Commission was established on January 11, 1952, by the General Assembly, to function 
under and report to the Security Council (see “Canada and the United Nations”—1951-52, 
Appendix V, pp. 157-158). A change in the composition of the Commission took effect 
January 1, 1958, with the Permanent Membership being expanded by resolution 1150 (XII) 
of November 19, 1957, of the General Assembly, adding fourteen to the permanent member- 
ship for 1958. However, the Soviet Delegation indicated that it would refuse to participate 
in any work of the Disarmament Commission, either in its expanded or original composition, 
and neither the Disarmament Commission nor its Sub-Committee (the first five members 
listed above) met in 1958. A resolution passed at the thirteenth session of the General 
Assembly set up for 1959 a Disarmament Commission of all members of the United Nations 
on an ad hoc basis. (For details see Article on Disarmament, Chapter II of “Canada and 
the United Nations” 1958). A further resolution, adopted at the fourteenth session of the 
General Assembly, continued the Commission indefinitely with the same composition. 


Appendix III 


Principal Meetings of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies during 1959 
and Canadian representation at the resumed thirteenth session and at the 
fourteenth regular session of the General Assembly. 


General Assembly 


Resumed thirteenth session, New York. 
February 20-March 13, 1959. Repre- 
sentative: Mr. C. S. A. Ritchie, Per- 
manent Representative of Canada to the 
United Nations, New York. 


Fourteenth regular session, New York. 
September 15 to December 13, 1959. 
Representatives: Chairman of the Dele- 
gation: Hon. Howard Green, Secretary 
of State for External Affairs; Vice- 
Chairman: Mr. Wallace Nesbitt, Q.C., 
M.P.; Hon. Gustave Monette, Q.C., 
L.L.D., Senator; Dr. Percy Vivian, 
M.D., M.P.; Mr. C. S. A. Ritchie, Per- 
manent Representative of Canada to the 
United Nations, New York; Alternate 
Representatives: Mrs Alene Holt, Alder- 
man, City of Peterborough; Mr. Heath 
M. Macquarrie, M.P.; Professor Max- 
well Cohen, B.A., LL.B., L.L.M.; Mr. 
Morley Scott, Department of External 
Affairs; Mr. Arthur Irwin, Department 
of External Affairs. 


Economic and Social Council 
Twenty-seventh session, 
April 7-24, 1959. 
Twenty-eighth session, New York, June 
30-July 31, 1959. 

Resumed_ twenty-eighth session, 
York, December 14 and 15, 1959. 


Mexico City, 


New 


Trusteeship Council 


Twenty-third session, New York, Jan- 
uary 30-March 20, 1959. 

Twenty-fourth session, New York, June 
2-August 6, 1959. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


Tenth Conference, Rome, October 31- 
November 20, 1959. 
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Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization 


Preparatory Committee and First Gen- 
eral Assembly, London, January 5-19, 
1959. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


Third General Assembly, Vienna, Sep- 
tember 22-October 2, 1959. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, International Monetary 
Fund, International Finance Corporation 


Annual meeting of Board of Governors, 
Washington, September 28-October 2, 
1959) 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Twelfth session of the Assembly, San 
Diego, California, June 16-July 9, 1959. 


International Labour Organization 


Forty-third session of the Conference, 
Geneva, June 3-25, 1959. 


International Telecommunication Union 


Third Plenipotentiary Conference, Gen- 
eva, October 14-December 14, 1959. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization 


The Conference is held every second 
year and will meet in Paris in Novem- 
ber 1960. 


Universal Postal Union 


The Universal Postal Congress is held 
every fifth year and will meet in 1962 
in Rio de Janeiro. 


World Health Organization 


Twelfth World Health Assembly, Gen- 
eva, May 12-30, 1959. 


World Meteorological Organization 


Third World Meteorological Congress, 
Geneva, April 1-28, 1959. 


Appendix IV 


Regular Budgets of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies’ and Canadian Assessments 


Regular Budgets (net)2 Canadian Assessments 
Organization (1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) 
1958 1959 1960 1958 1960 


BSD 


(In thousands of United States Dollars) 


Wnited Nations>.............,....... 375985 565132 D057 928% Fle 90eier 157/40 1,800 
WAG. oan aaa eee eee 1923 8,530 9,004 282 301 316 
BN Oe ces. fist tabeshioss 8,118 9,214 9,324 339 384 382 
REIN ESE) ates sstee nae Nan kscuhs Shs 11,860 12,614 1239358 347 371 381 
EI OE thet teh tds ADadsaeet 3,417 seul oe f1g 139 155 168 
CNUs eee 609 580 613 15 15 15 
NCEA Cer tan. .cs Meda hees [Yee 13,208 13,888 15,695 426 435 483 
MALAI Meme ease cbty or enescscscnaet. 1,671 2,061 1,845 42 41 49 
BV VaeV 1A) Renee i ru, Svanmviigetve eye 469 526 653 10 11 if 
LUNG Eo eee ae eR — Zo 259 — 6 i? 

PLOT AUS #51, -cortra ps0 105,411 LO7*S39e15 NH EIB 91S 35380 neers, 459 B53 022 


1Exclusive of the International Bank and International Monetary Fund, whose operations are financially self- 
sustaining. 

2UN budget figures for 1959-1960 are from UN document A(4353). Agency figures are from UN documents 
AIC5 /766 and 786 Table B. Figures are appropriations or estimates net of miscellaneous income. 

3Budget figures include staff assessments. 

4Budget figures exclude undistributed reserves. 

5Based on the appropriations or estimates contained in columns (1), (2) and (3). 
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Dollars (U.S.) 
1959 1960 
Section Appropriations Estimates 
1. Travel of Representatives, Members of Commissions : : 
arid * Committees e&.. shet cam eee oe eee 820,000 832,600 
2. sSpecial | Meetinessands Conterencess see ee 1,891,500 62,300 
3. Board OL cAUCIOTS 22 essere er cece eee 51,000 53,000 
4. Special Missions and Related Activities ...................... 3,019,700 2,523,300 
5.) United Nations Ficids service. ee ee 1,119,000 1,206,800 
Oc walaries And LW AGES rk, verte inns, ene Ae ee 30,619,500 31,925,200 
7.2 Common stail-<Costs) Ft uieee 8 ne aoe ee ete 6,766,700 7,069,300 
8. Travel of Staff and Members of Administrative 
Bodies’ \2/4o7 5.7, gee ieee, 2. ae eae a en 1,695,600 1,734,400 
9. Hospitality; Payments under Annex I, Paras 2 and 3, 
ot the Stail‘Reonlations a 95,000 95,000 
1051. Economic. Commission [on Attica 2 475,000 1,013,300 
11. Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
ReEfuS@ este betes. peter a: A enh Cmenehe gow ens eee 1,545,200 1,590,000 
122 World’ Retusee.Y car. Fars. ace tea eee 60,000 30,000 
13:, (Generals EXpenses |, <.ee ety. ida te ae 5,573,700 5,661,100 
14. Printing, Stationery, and Library Supplies ................ 2,127,200 2,133,100 
[See Permanents RQUID EIST Gage neers coe ee 493,000 553,800 
16.2. Economica Development 5. eee 480,000 480,000 
i7reSocial Activitiesr aa seem: se he oe ee ee 925,000 1,200,000 
187s Human Rights*Activiticsa1 ee 86,400 100,000 
19>. Puolicn AGMinistration. rete ee ee 400,000 600,000 
20. Technical Assistance in the Field of Narcotic Drug 
Control adn cet ae SO ee ed ee eee eee ae 50,000 
21 eODCCIAL® EXPENSES hae eee ee ee 2,669,500 3,532,000 
22;. Lhe Intetnational Court of Justicem ee eee 744,100 704,500 
Total Appropriations or Estimates ....................06005 61,657,100 63,149,700 
Income other than Staff Assessment ................00000000.. 5,525,000 5,357,500 
Net Appropriations or Estimates)....2......02 ee 56,132,100 57,792,200 
Ofewhich a staffe assessment se ee. ee ee 6,123,000 6,329,000 


Appendix V 


Budget Appropriations or Estimates of the United Nations for 1959 and 1960 
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Appendix VI 


Percentage Scale of Contributions to the United Nations and Certain Specialized 
Agencies for the Fourteen Largest Contributors—Year 1960 


United States of America...... 
ep Le eee 
Mee ID SCOM, .0.ac3esc0scey 00s 


LENE te Re Soe ee 


United | FAO | ICAO! 
Nations 


Jae) 
13.62 
10 
6.40 
5.01 


ILO | UNESCO | WHO!1/} WMO! 


heat 


32,9)" ) 25,00 


9.96 
7.88 
0.67 
5.21 
4.45 
2.60 
2.46 
2.24 
Pagel Pe 
1228 
1.64 


10.00 
10.03 
6.10 
2.04 
4.34 
bir ey | 
3.30 
2.42 
2.00 
1.00 
1.88 
1.24 
1.40 


30.74 | 32.51 
E2230 les 2, 
1 GAs e1S 
G05 tp 3.89 
4.74 | 4.60 
5.04 |} 4.90 
2.94 | 2.86 
oo sale 2 
Age Ne een PAA UE 
2.07 jo eZ201 
inO- ty e062 
1.69 | 1.64 
foe o7 lige 
ozs 119 


i) 


1Assessments rate is based on a unit scale but for comparison purposes these have been worked out to the 


closest percentage. 
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Appendix VII 


United Nations Documents 


Printed documents of the United 
Nations may be obtained in Canada at 
the following addresses: Agents: The 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Ontario; The 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto; 
Sub-Agents: Book Room Ltd., Chronicle 
Building, Halifax; McGill University Book- 
store, Montreal; Magasin des Etudiants de 
Université de Montréal, Montréal; Uni- 
versity of Manitoba Bookstore, Winnipeg; 
University of Toronto Press and Book- 
store, Toronto; University of British 
Columbia Bookstore, Vancouver. 


Mimeographed United Nations docu- 
ments are available to the general public 
by annual subscription from the United 
Nations Secretariat, New York; and to 
university staffs and students, teachers, 
libraries and non-governmental organiza- 
tions from the United Nations Department 
of Public Information, New York. 


Complete sets of United Nations docu- 
ments may also be consulted at the follow- 
ing centres in Canada: 

University of Alberta (English printed 

documents). 

University of British Columbia (English 
printed and mimeographed docu- 
ments). 

Provincial Library of Manitoba (Eng- 
lish printed and mimeographed 
documents). 
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University of Toronto (English printed 
and mimeographed documents). 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa (English 
and French printed documents; also 
English and French mimeographed 
documents). 

McGill University 
documents). 


Laval University (French printed docu- 
ments). 


Dalhousie University (English printed 
documents). 


University of Montreal (French printed 
and mimeographed documents). 


University of New Brunswick (English 
printed documents). 


Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto (English printed and 
mimeographed documents). 


The United Nations Association in 
Canada, 329 Bloor Street West, Toronto, 
operates an unofficial United Nations in- 
formation service. Questions about the 
United Nations are answered; some in- 
formational materials on the United 
Nations are available, free of charge, on 
request, and the larger publications and 
pamphlets on the United Nations and its 
work are available at reasonable prices. 
Price lists enumerating the publications 
available can be obtained on request. 


(English printed 


Appendix VIII 


Publications of the Department of External Affairs 


The following is a list of publications relating to the United Nations and Specialized 


Agencies issued by the Department of External Affairs during the period reviewed by 
this work of reference: 


is 


Canada and the United Nations 1958, 116 pp.; Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; 
50 cents (Editions for the years 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951-52, 1952-53, 
1953-54, 1954-55, 1955-56, 1956-57 and 1957 are still available from the Queen’s 
Printer at 50 cents each although the English edition for 1946 and the French 
edition for 1954-55 are out of print.) 


Statements and Speeches 
(Obtainable from the Information Division 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa.) 

59/14 Report on External Relations. Statement by Mr. Sidney E. Smith in the 
House of Commons, February 26, 1959. 

59/16 An Assessment of the United Nations. Address by Mr. Sidney E. Smith 
to students at the University of Montreal, February 4, 1959. 

59/23 Canada’s Foreign Policy. Statement by Mr. Howard Green in the House 
of Commons, July 9, 1959. 

59/30 Canada’s Views on World Problems. Address by Mr. Howard Green to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, New York, September 24, 
1959. 

59/31 Looking Ahead in International Affairs. Address by Mr. John G. Diefen- 
baker to students at the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sep- 
tember 29, 1959. 

59/39 General and Complete Disarmament. Statement by Mr. W. B. Nesbitt in 
the First Committee of the United Nations, New York, November 2, 1959. 

59/42 The Study of Nuclear Radiation. Statement by Mr. Howard Green in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, New York, November 17, 1959. 

59/43 Canada in World Affairs. Address by Mr. Howard Green to a joint meeting 
of the Empire and Canadian Clubs of Toronto, November 26, 1959. 

59/44 Canada’s International Role. Transcript of an interview with Mr. Howard 
Green by Mr. Charles Lynch, November 21, 1959. 

59/45 New Hope for Algeria. Statements by Mr. W. B. Nesbitt in the First 
Committee of the United Nations, New York, December 1, 1959. 


Supplementary Papers 
(Obtainable from the Information Division 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa.) 
A number of statements made at the General Assembly appear in this series. They 


deal mostly with specialized subjects, and supplement information found in the 
Statement and Speeches series. 


External Affairs 

Monthly Bulletin of the Department of External Affairs. Obtainable from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa; annual subscription $1.00 per year, students 50 cents. 
Most issues contain a section on current developments in the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies. In addition, special articles on subjects relating to the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies appear from time to time. 
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FOREWORD 


This volume of Canada and the United Nations reviews the work of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies during 1960. 

One of the most encouraging events during this period was the admis- 
sion of seventeen new members to the United Nations, sixteen of them 
from the African continent. In the short period of their participation in 
United Nations deliberations, the new members have given proof of their 
firm dedication to the purposes and principles of the Charter and have 
shown that they have a valuable contribution to make in the search for 
solutions to world problems. The position which they already occupy in the 
Organization can be expected to increase in importance. Canada shares 
with them the common desire to see the United Nations strengthened as an 
instrument for peace and security and for economic and social progress. 

The Organization’s ability to continue as an effective international body 
will depend to a great extent on its ability to make the re-adjustments 
required by the new demands being made on it. During 1960, the United 
Nations was not able to give its full attention to this problem because of 
the other complex issues with which it was faced, particularly the Congo 
situation, colonialism and disarmament. The political climate in which the 
United Nations had to operate, moreover, made the task exceptionally diffi- 
cult. The year started off with promise for constructive relations between 
the East and West, but saw a rapid deterioration of those relations with the 
failure of the Paris summit conference in May and the breakdown of the 
Geneva disarmament negotiations in June. The Congo crisis which developed 
shortly after the emergence of that country as an independent state on June 
30, 1960, added a further complication to the increasingly difficult world 
situation. 

At a time when tension and strain in international relations demanded 
a strengthening of the United Nations as an instrument for peaceful settle- 
ment of differences, the U.S.S.R. launched an attack against the Secretary- 
General and the Secretariat ostensibly over the conduct of the Congo opera- 
tion; also it intensified its attack on the colonial powers in an effort to divide 
members and to establish itself as the champion and friend of newly-inde- 
pendent and emerging states. While the impact of the compaign in the first 
part of the fifteenth session, which is covered in this report, was sharp and 
disturbing, the Soviet Union failed to mobilize support for its extreme posi- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, these manifestations of the renewed cold war served to 
disrupt the proceedings of the United Nations and to delay progress on 
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many of the important questions on the Assembly’s agenda, particularly 
those directly affecting East-West relations. The discussions on the question 
of disarmament in the first part of the fifteenth session, were inconclusive 
but at the resumed session in March and April, 1961, agreement was 
reached between the Soviet Union and the United States to start preliminary 
talks to try to work out the basis for a resumption of disarmament negotia- 
tions. These talks began in June and are continuing. 

It is my hope that the coming months will see a more favourable 
climate developing in which the United Nations will be able to proceed in a 
calmer manner to deal with the urgent issues before it. It is particularly 
important that some lasting solution be found for the financing of United 
Nations peacekeeping operations which will not only ensure that effective 
action in future crises will be backed by the necessary financial resources 
immediately, but that such operations can be carried on without disruption 
to the vital economic and social programmes of the Organization. There 
are already signs which give cause for optimism that solutions to some of the 
fundamental problems may be reached; it will be Canada’s aim to work with 
other member nations towards reaching such solutions. 


AMMA 


Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 


OTTAWA, July 26, 1961. 
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ACC 
CCIF 
CCIR 
CCIT 
CCITT 
DAG 
ECAFE 
ECA 
ECE 
ECLA 
ECOSOC 
EEC 
EPTA 
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TAEA 
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IMCO 
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ITO 

ITU 
NGO 
OEEC 
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PCOB 
SUNFED 
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UNC 
UNCDF 
UNCIP 
UNCURK 
UNEF 
UNESCO 
UNHCR 
UNICEF 
UNKRA 
ONUC 
UNOGIL 
UNREF 
UNRWA 


UNTSO 
UPU 
WHO 
WMO 
WRY 


Administrative Committee on Co-ordination 

International Telephone Consultative Committee 

International Radio Consultative Committee 

International Telegraph Consultative Committee 

International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Committee 

Development Assistance Group 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 

Economic Commission for Africa 

Economic Commission for Europe 

Economic Commission for Latin America 

Economic and Social Council 

European Economic Community 

Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance 

Food and Agriculture Organization 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

International Atomic Energy Agency 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

International Civil Aviation Organization 

International Court of Justice 

International Development Association 

International Finance Corporation 

International Labour Organization 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 

International Monetary Fund 

International Trade Organization 

International Telecommunication Union 

Non-Governmental Organization 

Organization for European Economic Co-operation 

Organization for European Co-operation and Development 

Organization for Trade Co-operation 

Permanent Central Opium Board 

Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development 

Technical Assistance Board 

Technical Assistance Committee 

Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations 

United Nations Command 

United Nations Capital Development Fund 

United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 

United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 

United Nations Emergency Force 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 

United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 

United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund 

United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 

United Nations Operation in the Congo 

United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 

United Nations Refugee Fund 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East 

United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 

Universal Postal Union 

World Health Organization 

World Meteorological Organization 

World Refugee Year 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present volume, the fourteenth in the Canada and the United Nations series, 
reports on the first part of the fifteenth session of the United Nations General Assembly, 
held from September 20 to December 20, 1960, and on other activities of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies during the calendar year 1960. The fourth emergency 
special session of the General Assembly (September 17-19, 1960) which was called to 
consider the situation in the Congo, is also covered in this report. The agenda of the 
fifteenth session will be found in Appendix I. 


Listed below for reference are the dates during which each of the fifteen sessions 
of the General Assembly met. 


First session, Part I, London, January 10 to February 14, 1946. 

First session, Part II, New York, October 23 to December 16, 1946. 

First special session (Palestine) New York, April 28 to May 15, 1947. 

Second session, New York, September 16 to November 29, 1947. 

Second special session (Palestine) New York, April 16 to May 14, 1948. 

Third session, Part I, Paris, September 21 to December 12, 1948. 

Third session, Part II, New York, April 5 to May 18, 1949. 

Fourth session, New York, September 20 to December 10, 1949. 

Fifth session, New York, September 19 to December 15, 1950. 

Sixth session, Paris, November 6, 1951 to February 5, 1952. 

Seventh session, New York, October 14, 1952 to April 23, 1953. 

Resumed seventh session, New York, August 17 to August 28, 1953. 

Eighth session, New York, September 15 to December 9, 1953. 

Ninth session, New York, September 21 to December 17, 1954. 

Tenth session, New York, September 20 to December 20, 1955. 

First emergency special session (Middle East) New York, November 1 to 10, 1956. 
Second emergency special session (Hungary) New York, November 4 to 10, 1956. 
Eleventh session, New York, November 12, 1956 to March 8, 1957. 

Resumed eleventh session (Hungary) New York, September 10 to 14, 1957. 
Twelfth session, New York, September 17 to December 14, 1957. 

Third emergency special session (Middle East) New York, August 8 to 21, 1958. 
Thirteenth session, New York, September 16 to December 14, 1958. 

Fourteenth session, New York, September 15 to December 13, 1959. 


Fourth emergency special session (Congo) New York, September 17 to September 19, 
1960. 


Fifteenth session, New York, September 20 to December 20, 1960. 
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GENERAL SURVEY 


At the beginning of 1960 the atmosphere of detente prevailing in inter- 
national relations had given rise to the hope that at long last progress would 
be made on some of the important political questions which had divided the 
East and West. The announcement that the four great powers—the United 
States, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and France—had decided to 
hold a summit conference in Paris in May opened the possibility of a useful 
exchange of views. At the same time, detailed disarmament negotiations 
which began in March in the Ten-Nation Committee offered encouragement 
that a renewed and serious approach would be made to problems of disarma- 
ment. 

These promising developments were abruptly reversed, however, 
following the U-2 incident and the collapse of the summit conference. The 
Soviet Union launched a bitter propaganda campaign against the United 
States. In June, mainly as a result of increasing friction within the Soviet 
bloc, communist representatives were withdrawn from the ten power disarma- 
ment negotiations in Geneva. During the summer, other events, notably the 
shooting down of a United States RB-47 aircraft, which the Russians claimed 
had violated their airspace, and the developing crises in the Congo and in 
Cuba, contributed to a further worsening of East-West relations. 

The renewed tensions between the great powers were quickly reflected 
in the Security Council, when it came to deal with the Cuban complaint against 
the United States and the Congo crisis in July, and later in virtually all dis- 
cussions at the fifteenth session of the General Assembly. 

By far the most difficult issue before the United Nations in the year and 
the one which has perhaps had the greatest impact on the Organization was 
the Congo crisis, which was first brought to the attention of the Security 
Council by the Secretary-General. In the initial stage of the crisis, the great 
powers agreed to set in motion a United Nations operation designed primarily 
to assist in maintaining internal order and to provide economic assistance 
to the new republic. Subsequently, when domestic political conflict developed 
in the Congo, disagreement about the functioning of the United Nations in 
the strife-torn country led to the immobilization of the Security Council and 
the convening of the General Assembly in its fourth emergency special 
session in early September. 

The Assembly’s consideration of the Congo situation was continued in 
the fifteenth regular session. From the outset, its proceedings were disrupted 
by Soviet insistence on dealing, frequently in disorderly plenary sessions, with 
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items of business normally dealt with in the main committees. In addition, the 
admission of seventeen new members in the early days of the session had the 
effect of prolonging the proceedings. The angry outbursts of Mr. Khrushchov 
and others, moreover, contributed to the atmosphere of tension, confusion, 
and disillusionment which characterized the early part of the session. 


The other main political questions discussed at the fifteenth session 
were disarmament and colonialism. Moreover, the Soviet attack on the 
Secretary-General and the Secretariat was pressed vigorously on several 
fronts, although no specific debate on the matter took place. By the end of 
the session in December, it had become evident that in the prevailing East- 
West tension no agreement could be reached on the many disarmament 
resolutions submitted in the First Committee, including the Canadian draft 
resolution which sought to facilitate the resumption of disarmament negotia- 
tions and to formalize the ultimate responsibility of the United Nations for 
disarmament matters, and at the same time to give an opportunity to non- 
negotiating powers to make their views known in detail. Disarmament was 
therefore put forward to the resumed session in March 1961. 


The question of colonialism pervaded much of the discussions during 
the fifteenth session and led to the adoption of an African-Asian resolution 
on the granting of independence to colonial countries and peoples which is 
considered an important declaration of principles on the movement of 
colonies to independence. Soviet attempts to make a cold war issue of this 
item were rejected. The concern of African and Asian members with colonial 
questions was also reflected in their approach to other questions concerning 
dependent territories. On the recommendation of its Fourth Committee, the 
Assembly adopted a number of resolutions dealing with non-self-governing 
territories aimed at facilitating their progress towards independence. It also 
directed its attention to South Africa and its mandated territory of South West 
Africa. While the Assembly deferred consideration of the question of 
apartheid in South Africa to its resumed session, it adopted a number of 
resolutions on South West Africa which, in effect, recognized the impos- 
sibility of negotiating with the South African Government on this question. 


During the debates, the Congo crisis proved to be much in the minds 
of delegations and a number of occasions were provided for delegations to 
express views on the most recent developments. The full debate on the Congo 
situation, however, did not take place until after the Security Council had 
held another series of meetings and had failed to reach agreement on a 
clarification of the terms of reference of the Congo operation and the 
Secretary-General’s interpretation of his mandate. The Assembly debates 
reflected the growing differences of opinion on the United Nations action in 
the Congo; and in the pre-Christmas period no resolution gained sufficient 
support for adoption. 
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Underlying many other issues was the fundamental question of whether 
the United Nations would remain an effective organization for international 
action. The Congo crisis served to draw particular attention to the functions 
of the United Nations in the field of peace and security, the heavy strains 
which peacekeeping operations imposed and the importance to the future of 
the Organization of ensuring the success of the Congo operation. It also 
provided an opportunity for the Soviet Union, which thought that its interests 
in the Congo had been damaged by decisions of the Secretary-General, to 
elaborate its charges against him and the Secretariat as part of a campaign 
for reorganization along lines which threatened to destroy the effectiveness of 
the United Nations. 

While the Soviet “troika” approach gained little support from other 
members, there was a general recognition that some adjustment in the com- 
position of the Secretariat was required to meet the legitimate aspirations of 
the many new members from Asia and Africa. At the same time, the 
growing financial problems which the peacekeeping activities had created for 
the Organization required closer attention than in the past. During the first 
part of the fifteenth session the Assembly adopted ad hoc arrangements to 
meet the immediate financial crisis, but it was acknowledged that longer term 
solutions would have to be reached in the coming months, if the Organization 
was to continue to be able to discharge its peacekeeping responsibilities 
effectively. 

Because Canada has always given strong support to the peacekeeping 
activities of the United Nations, it was particularly anxious to ensure that 
the United Nations’ prestige and effectiveness in this area was maintained. 
At the same time, Canada did not neglect the economic and social program- 
mes of the United Nations to which it makes substantial financial contribu- 
tions. On Canadian initiatives the General Assembly adopted two resolutions, 
one calling for the creation of a “Food Bank” to mobilize surplus foodstuffs 
for distribution in areas of greatest need and the other to set up an “experts 
bank” to facilitate the prompt provision of technical assistance personnel 
for less developed countries. The Canadian Delegation argued against a 
resolution which decided in principle to establish a United Nations Capital 
Development Fund, since in Canada’s view, the establishment of additional 
aid machinery at this time would have to compete for available resources 
with established programmes and especially would involve a wasteful duplica- 
tion of effort with the newly created International Development Association. 

The increase in membership in the United Nations at the fifteenth session 
raised a number of questions of a constitutional and organizational nature. 
An effort was made to reach agreement on the enlargement of the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) in order to 
provide for a more equitable representation of members in these United 
Nations bodies. No progress was made in this direction, however, largely 
as a result of the Soviet Union’s obstructive attitude. 


The feeling of frustration which characterized the work of the General 
Assembly was generally absent from the proceedings of the Specialized 
Agencies and functional commissions which continued constructive work in 
their respective fields of interest. However, those Agencies which met towards 
the end of the year were not entirely unaffected by Soviet political initiatives 
and its demands for reorganization in international bodies. Consequently 
those technical bodies tended to become more and more involved in political 
discussion. 

Thus, the year which began with such promise ended in considerable 
uncertainty as to the direction in which the United Nations was developing. 
A number of fundamental questions had been raised about the Organization’s 
future role and about its present structure. The main sign of encouragement 
in this time of crisis for the Organization is that States, recovering from 
the shock, and surprises of last autumn, have rallied to the support of the 
United Nations and the Secretary-General, showing a widespread awareness 
of the importance of maintaining a strong and effective instrument for peaceful 
social and economic evolution under the terms of the United Nations 
Charter. In the months ahead, the main tasks of the United Nations members 
may well be to give practical expression to the resolve of those members 
who wish to sustain and strengthen the United Nations at a time of trial. 
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POLITICAL AND SECURITY 


Disarmament 


As the year opened, shortly after the unanimous co-sponsorship of an 
important General Assembly resolution on disarmament, there were high 
hopes that progress could at last be achieved in this most important field. 
World attention centered in the early part of the year on the Ten-Nation 
Disarmament Committee (Canada, France, Italy, the U.K. and the U.S.A.— 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, and the U.S.S.R.), which met 
in Geneva from March 15 to June 27, with a recess in May during the 
period of the abortive Summit Conference. In that Committee the Soviet 
side first pressed for adoption of the plan for general and complete dis- 
armament which Mr. Khrushchov had advanced at the fourteenth session. 
Dissatisfied with several features of this plan, notably its unrealistic in- 
sistence on a four-year time limit, its vagueness in regard to the crucial ques- 
tion of international control and its inherent imbalance as between conven- 
tional and nuclear arms, the western side advanced an alternative set of 
proposals on March 16. 

Effective negotiations between the two sides were, however, inhibited 
by the failure of the West to engage the East in detailed consideration of 
individual disarmament measures and their related control systems. The 
Soviet side declined to do this unless the West would agree that the aim of the 
Committee was to draft one comprehensive treaty embracing all disarmament 
measures, none of which could be implemented until all countries had ratified 
the agreement. The Western side saw in this approach the introduction of un- 
necessary and perhaps dangerous delay in the implementation of those initial 
measures on which the ten countries should be able to reach early agreement, 
thus fostering confidence for more far-reaching steps in the development of a 
comprehensive programme of general and complete disarmament under 
effective international control. 

When the Committee reassembled after the breakdown of the Summit 
Conference, the Soviet side introduced a new plan on June 2. Although this 
appeared to contain some encouraging elements of concession to the western 
viewpoint, there were still a number of features in regard to which Soviet 
intentions were not clear. Moreover, the new Soviet plan ignored the prin- 
ciple of balance in concentrating in its first stage on nuclear disarmament to 
the complete exclusion of complementary measures in the conventional field. 
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During the ensuing few weeks the Western side sought to learn the 
real meaning of the new Soviet plan and to develop a Western response to it 
which would evidence the Western desire to reach an accommodation of 
views. Canada in particular stressed the desirability of negotiating by means 
of balanced concessions designed to take advantage of areas of mutual 
agreement and to draw on the suggestions advanced by the two sides. 

However, despite their knowledge that the Western side was about to 
table a new proposal embodying concessions, the Soviet side abruptly withdrew 
from the Ten-Nation Committee on June 27. The latest Western proposals 
were subsequently circulated in the General Assembly by the United States. 

Consistent with its firm conviction that progress towards disarmament 
can come only from patient and painstaking negotiations, Canada imme- 
diately sought ways of ensuring that the talks would be resumed with the 
least possible delay. To this end the Canadian Delegation took a leading part 
in having the Disarmament Commission of the United Nations convened in 
August. In that body, the membership of which is the same as that of the 
General Assembly itself, Canadian efforts resulted in the inclusion in the 
resolution unanimously adopted of a recommendation that “in view of the 
urgency of the problem, continued efforts be made for the earliest possible 
continuation of international negotiations.” 

Negotiations had, in fact, not been resumed by the time the fifteenth 
session of the General Assembly convened in September. Moreover, rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and the United States had been so strained 
after the U-2 and RB-47 incidents that the two countries showed little disposi- 
tion to consult together. Accordingly, while the lengthy debates in plenary 
and in the First Committee were characterized by many expressions of con- 
cern about the deadlock on disarmament, the propaganda content of a number 
of the interventions boded ill for the prospect of early agreement on how 
to proceed. 

Thirteen draft resolutions in all were eventually tabled before the First 
Committee. Two of these recorded the respective positions of the Eastern and 
Western sides on the important question of the principles which should guide 
any resumed negotiations. A third text represented the efforts of a group 
of delegations, lead by that of India, to develop a compromise formula for 
drawing the two sides together in regard to these principles. Soviet approval 
of the suggested compromise was made conditional on a number of tendentious 
interpretations which did much to destroy the value of the Indian initiative. 
In any case the compromise was not acceptable to the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 

In the general debate Mr. Khrushchov had, in addition to announcing 
new modifications in the Soviet plan, called for the addition of neutral mem- 
bers to the negotiating forum. He had also threatened that failure to support 
the Soviet Union’s principles would result in its refusal to continue to dis- 
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cuss disarmament in any body except a special session of the General As- 
sembly convened at a Heads of Government level. These views were reflected 
in some of the resolutions put forward in the First Committee. The desire 
of African and Asian regions to be kept outside of the arms race was another 
significant element in draft resolutions. 

For its part, Canada, working first in close co-operation with the Dele- 
gations of Sweden and Norway, developed a resolution intending to focus 
world attention on the great need for an early resumption of negotiations. 
The Canadian proposal also sought to give the middle and smaller nations 
a more meaningful voice in the international consideration of disarmament. 
It was suggested that this could be accomplished by giving a more active role 
to the Disarmament Commission of the United Nations, particularly if it 
were to appoint ad hoc committees to deal with various aspects of the com- 
plex questions of disarmament. Finally the draft resolution incorporated the 
Canadian proposal that any negotiating forum should consider the appoint- 
ment of an impartial chairman, whose responsibility it would be to see to the 
efficient conduct of the meetings. These suggestions, although coolly re- 
ceived by the Soviet Union, gained a wide measure of support and eighteen 
countries ultimately joined with Canada in co-sponsoring the draft resolu- 
tion. 

As the time for the Christmas recess in the General Assembly drew 
near, it became apparent that most delegations were reluctant to vote on 
controversial disarmament resolutions not carrying the support of the two 
major powers concerned. This reluctance extended even to proposals which 
were largely procedural in purpose. In the end the bulk of the draft reso- 
lutions were held over for decision at the resumed session. 

The Assembly, however, did take decisions on three relatively non- 
controversial resolutions. Two of these sought to reinforce the current mora- 
torium on nuclear weapons testing. A third, initiated by the Irish Delegation, 
aimed at temporary measures to limit the spread of nuclear weapons at the 
independent disposal of national governments. Canada supported all three 
resolutions. In explanation of his vote in favour of the Irish proposal the 
Chairman of the Canadian Delegation said: “We have stressed over and 
over again the necessity of resuming negotiations in disarmament and we 
think that the threat of the further spread of nuclear weapons is one of the 
most important reasons for getting on with these negotiations. If no steps 
are taken toward disarmament—if, indeed, we do not have even a begin- 
ning to serious negotiations on this subject—no country will be content to sit 
by in the hope that goodwill alone will prevent the widespread dissemination 
of these weapons. For our part, I must say quite clearly that Canada would 
not be able to accept this state of affairs for very long. We have worked 
and we will continue to work with every resource at our command to achieve 
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an agreement on disarmament which would include provisions to deal with 
the frightening problem of nuclear weapons. If, however, there is no signif- 
icant progress in this field in the immediate future, we will reconsider our 
position on the temporary measures which are proposed in this resolution.” 


Effects of Atomic Radiation 


The United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Ra- 
diation made encouraging progress during 1960 in pursuing the tasks as- 
signed to it by the General Assembly during its fourteenth session. At the 
fifteenth session, the Committee submitted a progress report to the Assem- 
bly which was unanimous in expressing its appreciation of the progress al- 
ready achieved and its encouragement to the Committee to continue its 
work during 1961. 

The Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation was first 
established in 1955 by a resolution adopted at the tenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In 1958 the first comprehensive report of the Committee 
was published, which confirmed that from a genetic point of view all radia- 
tion is harmful to man. However, the precise extent of the radiation hazard 
was not established. Shortly after the publication of the Committee’s report, 
the United Kingdom and the United States announced their intention to ne- 
gotiate a treaty for the cessation of nuclear tests. They were later joined by 
the U.S.S.R. in declaring a voluntary moratorium on nuclear tests which 
constituted a main source of man-made radiation. Nevertheless, the life of 
the Scientific Committee was extended indefinitely by the General Assembly 
at its thirteenth session and a second comprehensive report is now in prep- 
aration to be submitted in 1962. It is expected that this report will provide 
useful information on the extent of the harmful genetic and biological effects 
resulting from various degrees of exposure to radiation. 

At its fourteenth session in the fall of 1959 the General Assembly, 
largely as a result of a Canadian initiative, unanimously adopted an important 
resolution expressing its continuing concern that scientific research on the 
effects of atomic radiation be pursued vigorously both at the national and 
international levels. That resolution invited various Specialized Agencies of 
the United Nations, such as the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
World Health Organization, UNESCO, as well as the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, to encourage genetic, biological and other studies that would 
assist the Scientific Committee in elucidating the effects of radiation exposure 
on the health of human populations. The General Assembly also recom- 
mended that close collaboration be developed between the Scientific Com- 
mittee and official as well as private scientific research organizations and 
individual scientists in all countries of the world. Towards that end, the 
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resolution requested the Scientific Committee to study appropriate arrange- 
ments to stimulate the flow of information and data on the effects of radiation 
on man between the various national and international scientific organizations 
and individual scientists. 

In response to these directives the Scientific Committee held its seventh 
and eight sessions in 1960 in New York and Geneva respectively. At the 
Committee’s seventh session both the World Meteorological Organization and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization contributed a number of scientific 
presentations on subjects relevant to the Committee’s work. Moreover, the 
World Health Organization at the Committee’s request co-sponsored a semi- 
nar on “The Use of Vital and Health Statistics for Genetic and Radiation 
Studies”, which was held in September, 1960 in Geneva. A “Consensus of 
Opinion” calling on nations to undertake specific programmes of vital statis- 
tics and health information surveys in a standardized form, was adopted by 
the participants to that seminar and it was hoped that the World Health 
Organization would be able to assist individual countries to initiate such 
programmes. 

With a view to stimulating the flow of data and information on the 
effects of radiation on man, the Scientific Committee addressed a letter to all 
member states outlining the type of data and research required from certain 
areas of the world. In Canada special measures were taken by the appropriate 
authorities to give this letter the widest possible distribution among scientists 
specializing in that field. The Scientific Committee also submitted as an 
Annex to its Progress Report a paper on the problems relative to the avail- 
ability of appropriate and useful statistical information on radiation exposure 
and related biological and genetic data. 

The Canadian Government has long been concerned about the hazards 
of radiation. Canada has been an active member of the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation!, since its establish- 
ment in 1955. This active interest in supporting international efforts to in- 
crease man’s knowledge of the effects of radiation has resulted in the develop- 
ment in Canada of an extensive system of radio-active sample analysis. At 
the same time, it has led Canada to offer to share with other countries not as 
adequately equipped, these extensive Canadian facilities for radio-active 
analysis. This offer was made by the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
in November, 1959 at the fourteenth session of the General Assembly. One 
of the most important features of the 1959 General Assembly resolution 
called for a broad programme of scientific assistance whereby the more 
advanced countries would undertake the scientific analysis of radioactive 
samples collected in less advanced countries. Since then twelve other coun- 
tries, the IAEA and the WHO have followed Canada’s lead and offered to 

1The other members of the Committee are Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 


Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the United Arab 
Republic, the United Kingdom and the United States. 


make their facilities and assistance available to countries lacking the neces- 
sary technical and financial resources. 

In pursuance of this programme during 1960, Canada made separate 
administrative arrangements with Ghana, Pakistan and Burma for the Cana- 
dian authorities to receive and analyse samples collected by the authorities 
of those countries. The programme of scientific radio-active analysis comes 
under the responsibility of the Radiation Protection Division of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, and is now expected to get under way 
at an early date at its full initial analysis capacity of six hundred samples a 
year. 

In view of this active Canadian interest in promoting international co- 
operative research on the effects of atomic radiation, it was particularly 
gratifying for the Canadian Government to take note of the constructive and 
encouraging activities of the United Nations Scientific Committee outlined in 
the Progress Report it submitted to the fifteenth session of the General 
Assembly. Canada therefore again took the initiative in co-sponsoring a 
resolution unanimously adopted in the Special Political Committee on De- 
cember 15, 1960, requesting the Scientific Committee to pursue its im- 
portant work. 


Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 


On December 12, 1959 a resolution unanimously adopted at the four- 
teenth session of the General Assembly established a new Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space to pursue the task previously undertaken 
by the 20-member Ad Hoc Committee. The agreement between East and 
West reflected in that resolution had been reached after long negotiations had 
successfully resolved the question of the composition of the Committee. The 
U.S.S.R. which had previously refused to participate in the work of the 20- 
member Ad Hoc Committee had agreed with the USA on a 24-member 
Committee comprising twelve Western Countries (including Canada), seven 
members of the Soviet bloc, and five other countries (India, the United 
Arab Republic, Sweden, Austria and Lebanon), which would serve during 
1960-61. 

The new 24-member Committee was to review the area of international 
cooperation relating to the peaceful uses of outer space and give considera- 
tion to the legal problems arising out of the exploration of outer space. 
However, the most immediate task assigned to the Committee was to give 
effect to a decision of the General Assembly also embodied in the same res- 
olution to convene in 1960 or 1961, under United Nations auspices, an 
international conference of interested member states and Specialized Agencies. 

Unfortunately, difficulties have arisen in the course of preliminary 
negotiations concerning the organization and procedures of work of the 
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Committee, which were not resolved during 1960. As a result, it has been 
impossible for the Committee to assemble and begin its work. 

While the question of the peaceful uses of outer space was on the agenda 
of the fifteenth session, no debate took place and it was decided to transfer 
the item to the agenda of the sixteenth session. 


Admission of New Members 


In 1960, before the meeting of the fifteenth session of the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, which must make recommendations on all 
applications for membership in the Organization, approved the applications 
of the following 15 states: Cameroun, Togo, Federation of Mali, Malagasy 
Republic, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopoldville), Somalia, Dahomey, 
Niger, Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, Gabon, Chad, Central African Republic 
and Cyprus. 

Before the Assembly could take action on these applications the Fed- 
eration of Mali, composed of the former French territories of Senegal and 
Sudan, was dissolved. Senegal applied for membership in its own name and 
later the Sudan, under the name of Mali Republic, also submitted its appli- 
cation for membership. As one of its first acts, on September 20, the 
Assembly approved the applications of 14 of the states recommended by 
the Security Council. After a meeting of the Security Council on the applica- 
tions of the two constituent parts of the former Mali Federation, the As- 
sembly, on September 28, approved the memberships of Senegal and the 
Mali Republic. 

On achieving its independence on October 1, Nigeria made application 
for membership in the United Nations. After approval by the Security 
Council, the Assembly admitted Nigeria to membership on October 7. 

The last member of the French community to achieve independence 
during 1960 was Mauritania. Morocco had placed an item on the agenda 
of the session concerning its claim to the territory of Mauritania as part of 
the traditional area of the Kingdom of Morocco. After its independence 
which came on November 28, Mauritania duly submitted its application for 
membership to the Security Council. At the same time as it considered the 
Mauritanian application, the Council had before it an application from Outer 
Mongolia. In view of the controversy which had been raised in the General 
Assembly by the Moroccan item, the Soviet Union took the opportunity 
to link the Mauritanian application with the controversial application of 
Outer Mongolia which had been rejected in past years. The result of the 
Security Council meeting on these two applications was that the Mauritanian 
application was vetoed by the Soviet Union and the Outer Mongolian was 
vetoed by China. 

Canada whole-heartedly supported the admission of the 17 new mem- 
bers whose applications had been recommended by the Security Council. The 
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new members included two Commonwealth countries, Cyprus and Nigeria; 
the remainder were from Africa, an area in which many new nations have 
moved rapidly towards independence in the last few years. With this large 
increase in membership from Africa, which previously had been represented 
in the United Nations by only a few states, the Organization took an 
important step toward the ultimate goal of universal membership. 


Mauritania 


On August 20, 1960, the Moroccan Representative at the United 
Nations requested that “The problem of Mauritania” be inscribed on the 
agenda of the fifteenth session of the General Assembly. Morocco claimed 
that Mauritania should be integrated into Morocco for reasons of history, 
economics and religion. According to Morocco, such integration would be 
welcomed by the people of Mauritania. Morocco stated, in addition, that 
France had not fulfilled her part of an agreement made at the time of 
Moroccan independence in 1956 under which France and Morocco agreed 
to set up a commission to investigate the Moroccan boundary problem. 
France contended that the boundary problem concerned was that of Algeria 
and Morocco. Both France and Mauritania have rejected the Moroccan 
claims. 

The item was adopted and referred to the First Committee. In the 
debate the Arab States, supported by the U.S.S.R., Indonesia and Guinea 
defended the Moroccan claim, while France and the African States of the 
French Community opposed it. A draft resolution put forward by Indonesia, 
Jordan and Libya was revised to incorporate views expressed by Afghanistan. 
The revision reaffirmed the principle of respect for the territorial integrity of 
member states and recommended that the “parties concerned enter into 
negotiations with a view to reaching a peaceful solution of the problem on 
the basis of the right of self-determination.” An Indian amendment to the 
draft resolution was withdrawn but re-introduced by Iraq and subsequently 
put to a vote. This amendment expressed “the hope that the parties con- 
cerned will reach a peaceful solution of the problem on the basis of the 
right of self-determination”. It was rejected by a roll-call vote of 39 against 
(including Canada) to 31 in favour, with 25 abstentions. As a result India 
submitted a motion of withdrawal which was agreed to by Indonesia, Jordan 
and Libya and the revised draft resolution was withdrawn and was therefore 
not put to a vote. 

On November 28, 1960, Mauritania became independent, and the 
same day applied for membership in the United Nations. The Canadian 
Government recognized Mauritania and was prepared to vote for its admis- 
sion to the United Nations. The question was considered by the Security 
Council in a long session on December 3, but as a result of a veto by the 
U.S.S.R., the Mauritanian application was not approved. 
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On December 18, 1960, the General Assembly took note of the report 
of the First Committee on Mauritania but did not discuss it. The President 
of the Assembly proposed that the question be put aside until the resumed 
session of the Assembly. There were no objections and accordingly the 
question of Mauritania may be discussed at the resumed session. 


Chinese Representation 


As at every session since 1950, the fifteenth session saw an attempt to 
replace the Delegation of the Republic of China with a delegation represent- 
ing Communist China. Since the sixth session, the issue has been dealt with 
by the adoption of a procedural motion providing for postponement of con- 
sideration of the question. 

At the fifteenth session an item entitled “Representation of China in 
the United Nations” was inscribed on the provisional agenda by the U.S.S.R. 
This item came before the General Committee (which prepares the agenda) 
on September 27. The General Committee adopted a resolution which 
decided (1) to reject the request of the U.S.S.R. for the inclusion in the 
agenda of the General Assembly’s fifteenth session of the item entitled 
“Representation of China in the United Nations”; (2) not to consider at the 
fifteenth session any proposals to exclude the representatives of the Republic 
of China or to seat representatives of the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China. 

The resolution came before the General Assembly at five plenary meet- 
ings between October 1 and October 9, 1960. Owing perhaps to Premier 
Khrushchov’s presence and his intervention in the debate on October 1, the 
tone of the debate was more animated than it has been in previous years. The 
vote was in addition given an element of uncertainty because of the admission 
of seventeen new members, principally from Africa. The final vote on the 
resolution as a whole was 42 in favour (including Canada) to 34 against 
with 22 abstentions. Malaya and Laos switched from affirmative votes at the 
fourteenth session to abstentions; Cuba and Ethiopia from abstentions to 
votes against; and three of the African states (Mali, Senegal and Nigeria) 
voted against. The other new members abstained. The results at the fifteenth 
session compare with the following votes at the thirteenth and fourteenth 
sessions: 


Session For Against Abstained 
Thirteenth 1958 44 28 9 
Fourteenth 1959 44 29 9 


Algeria 


Peace did not return to Algeria in 1960. Negotiations were attempted 
in June at Melun, France, between representatives of the French Govern- 
ment and of the Algerian Provisional Government, but never effectively took 
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place because of lack of agreement on terms of reference; hostilities con- 
tinued throughout the year though on a more limited scale than in pre- 
vious years. 

Twenty-five African-Asian nations requested on July 20 the inclusion 
of the “Question of Algeria” in the agenda of the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly. On October 10 the General Assembly referred the item 
to its First Committee, which considered the Algerian question between 
December 5 and 15. France, in accordance with the declaration made by 
its Representative on September 22, did not participate in the debate. 

The Tunisian Representative opened the debate in the First Committee, 
expressing the hope that the debate would lead to constructive measures 
and requesting United Nations intervention to supervise the referendum on 
self-determination. President de Gaulle had promised in 1959 that when 
circumstances would permit, the inhabitants of Algeria would decide freely 
on their future through a referendum on the following three courses: out- 
right secession from France, complete unity with France, or self-government 
in association with France. 

On December 10 a resolution on Algeria, sponsored by 21 African- 
Asian countries, was tabled in the First Committee. The operative para- 
graphs of the draft resolution recognized the right of the Algerian people 
to self-determination and the imperative need of efficient guarantees to 
ensure the sufficient and just implementation of this right on the basis of 
the respect for the unity and territorial integrity of Algeria. It recognized 
further that the United Nations had responsibility in this respect. Finally 
the draft resolution decided that a referendum should be conducted in Alge- 
ria, organized, controlled and supervised by the United Nations, whereby 
the Algerian people would freely determine the destiny of the entire country. 

When the 21-power resolution was put to a vote, 48 member states 
voted in favour, 28 abstained and 20 (including Canada) voted against. 
Following the negative Canadian vote, the Canadian Representative stated 
that Canada agreed that the right of self-determination should apply to 
Algeria and that in fact irrevocable steps had recently been taken in that 
direction by General de Gaulle whose policy offered a realistic hope of 
achieving a solution. All men of goodwill, the Representative emphasized, 
would deeply regret it if responsibility for complicating further progress in 
Algeria could be laid at the door of the United Nations. Finally, he stressed 
that Canada thought that the kind of role advocated for the United Nations 
in the draft resolution was beyond its competence. 

The First Committee recommended to the General Assembly the adop- 
tion of the resolution to which two amendments were introduced in plenary 
session. The first, by the Cypriot Delegation, “recommended” instead of 
“decided” that a referendum should be held in Algeria under United Nations 
auspices. It failed by two votes to obtain the required two-thirds majority. The 
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French community states submitted the second amendment which “invited 
the parties involved in the conflict to enter immediately into negotiations” 
and “recommended the establishment of an international commission to facil- 
itate contacts and the progress of negotiations”. It was defeated by 39 against 
to 31 in favour (including Canada) and 25 abstentions. At that point of 
the debate the original fourth operative paragraph of the draft resolution 
“deciding” in favour of a United Nations supervised referendum was again 
put to a vote but failed to achieve the required majority with 40 votes in 
favour and 40 against (including Canada). Thus this paragraph was auto- 
matically eliminated from the draft resolution which was afterwards adopted 
with a large majority: 64 votes were cast in favour, 8 against and 27 absten- 
tions. Canada voted in favour of the truncated resolution since it re-affirmed 
the United Nations interest in Algeria without attempting to insist on a partic- 
ular role for the organization at this delicate stage. 

At the close of the year, preparations were being made in Algeria for the 
preliminary referendum to which President de Gaulle had referred in Novem- 
ber and which was scheduled to take place in January 1961. Essentially the 
referendum would ask all Frenchmen in metropolitan France, overseas terri- 
tories and Algeria, Europeans and Muslims alike, whether they approve the 
principle of self-determination for the Algerian people and whether they 
approve the institution of public powers in Algeria until circumstances would 
permit the Algerians to exercise their right of self-determination. 


Status of the German-speaking Element in the 
Province of Bolzano (Bozen). 


By the Peace Treaty of St. Germain in 1919 a section of the Austrian 
' Tyrol, situated in the high valley of the Adige River, was ceded to Italy. The 
territory included some 250,000 German-speaking inhabitants and relatively 
few people of Italian origin or descent. However, with a gradual increase in 
the size and influence of the Italian population, the German-speaking in- 
habitants sought some governmental autonomy and demanded assurances 
that their cultural heritage would be preserved. 

These developments became a source of irritation between Italy and 
Austria and induced the two governments to seek a solution of the problem 
by peaceful negotiation. In 1946 they reached an agreement which provided 
the German-speaking inhabitants of the Province of Bozen with assurances 
of “complete equality of rights with the Italian-speaking inhabitants within 
the framework of special provisions to safeguard the ethnical character and 
the cultural and economic development of the German-speaking element”. 
This bilateral agreement, known as the Gruber-de Gasperi Agreement, forms 
Annex IV of the Treaty of Peace with Italy, signed at Paris on February 10, 
1947. 
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Since the signing of the Gruber-de Gasperi accord, sporadic disputes 
have recurred between Italy and Austria over the proper interpretation and 
application of its provisions. The Austrian contention, that Italy did not 
fully implement the Agreement, was disputed by Italy and repeated attempts 
by the two friendly countries to solve their difficulties by bilateral discussion 
have failed to produce results. Hence, on the initiative of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, the question was submitted to the fifteenth session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

When the item was first placed before the General Committee, the 
Italian Delegation objected to the wording of the title ““The Problem of the 
Austrian Minority in Italy”. The Canadian Delegation, which was represented 
on the General Committee, was instrumental in assisting the parties to reach 
agreement on a restatement of the title. Following this, two draft resolutions 
were submitted in Committee; one by the Austrian Delegation incorporating 
Austrian demands and another (introduced by Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay 
and Uruguay) taking account of Italian views. Amendments to these two 
resolutions were offered by a group of twelve countries and a new draft 
resolution emerged which obtained a sufficiently favourable response from 
both Austria and Italy to lead to a final compromise resolution sponsored by 
seventeen members, including Canada. 

The text of this resolution referred to the terms of the Gruber-de 
Gasperi Agreement and called upon Austria and Italy to resume bilateral 
negotiations on its implementation; it recommended that in the event that 
negotiations should not succeed within a reasonable time both parties should 
give favourable consideration to seeking a solution by any of the means 
provided in the charter, including recourse to the International Court of 
Justice or any other peaceful means of their own choice. It also recommended 
that both countries refrain from any action which might impair their friendly 
relations. This text was adopted unanimously by the Committee without a 
formal vote and none of the earlier draft resolutions was pressed to a vote. 
Action in plenary session followed immediately and the General Assembly 
adopted the resolution by acclamation. 


Incidents Arising from Racial Discrimination 
in South Africa 


On March 25, 1960, twenty-eight African and Asian delegations re- 
quested ‘“‘an urgent meeting of the Security Council to consider the situation 
arising out of the large scale killings [at Sharpeville and Langa] of un- 
armed and peaceful demonstrators against racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion in the Union of South Africa.” A resolution was passed (1) recognizing 
that the situation in South Africa is one that has led to international friction 
and, if continued, might endanger international peace and security; (2) de- 
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ploring the loss of life of so many Africans, as well as the policies and ac- 
tions of the Union Government which gave rise to the situation; (3) calling 
upon the Union to take measures aimed at bringing about racial harmony 
based on equality; (4) requesting the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
the Union Government, to make such arrangements as would adequately 
help in upholding the purposes and principles of the Charter. 

Subsequently, the Secretary-General held preliminary consultations with 
the South African Minister of External Affairs in London on May 13 and 14. 
It was agreed that “the consent of the Union Government to discuss the 
Security Council’s resolutions with the Secretary-General would not require 
prior recognition from the Union Government of the United Nations’ author- 
ity.” Because of urgent commitments elsewhere, the Secretary-General was 
unable to visit South Africa during the year, as planned, but a new invitation 
was extended to him to visit the Union in January, 1961. 


Enlargement of the Security Council 
and the Economic and Social Council 


Ever since the admission of a large number of new member states in 
1955, the General Assembly has given continuing attention to the problem 
of enlarging the membership of the two Councils through amendment of the 
Charter so as to assure a proper and equitable representation for all states, 
both in terms of their functional contribution and their geographical dis- 
tribution. Each time this item has come before the General Assembly the 
Soviet Union has strongly opposed it, on the grounds that any Charter 
amendment would be illegal without the participation of Communist China. 
India and Ceylon have also accepted this point of view. 

In the case of the Security Council, the Charter stipulates that the 
considerations governing the elections of non-permanent members shall be, 
first, the members’ contribution “to the maintenance of peace and security 
and to the other purposes of the Organization”, and second, “equitable 
geographical distribution”. There is no corresponding Charter qualification 
for election to the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). Articles 23 and 
61 of the United Nations Charter fix the membership of the Security Council 
at 11 (5 permanent and 6 elected members) and that of ECOSOC at 18. 
Any amendment in these Charter provisions would, in accordance with 
Article 108, require a two-thirds vote of all General Assembly members and 
subsequent ratifications by two-thirds of the membership of the organization, 
including all the permanent members of the Security Council. 

Ever since the “Gentleman’s Agreement” of 1946, the Security Council 
elections have by convention usually distributed six non-permanent seats as 
follows: 2-Latin-America, 1-Commonwealth, 1-Western Europe, 1-Eastern 
Europe and 1-Middle East and Africa. In ECOSOC elections, no similar 
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conventions have grown up, except that the five permanent members of the 
Security Council had, until the fifteenth session, always been re-elected at the 
completion of their terms in ECOSOC. 

The admission of seventeen new members at the fifteenth session, gave 
a new and urgent character to the problem of enlarging the two Councils, 
since new weight was given to the growing pressure, particularly on the part 
of African states, for a greater emphasis on the criterion of “equitable 
geographical distribution” in the allocation of the seats in both organs. The 
debate, in which the Canadian Delegation took a leading part, revealed a 
widespread desire to provide for greater Asian and African representation 
through an enlargement of the membership of both Councils. In this regard 
two draft resolutions were submitted: one was designed to enlarge the 
Security Council by two non-permanent seats and the other to enlarge 
ECOSOC by six seats. When the Soviet Union flatly refused to consider 
ratification of any recommendation for Charter amendment which the Com- 
mittee might propose so long as the issue of Chinese representation remained 
unsettled, a number of the African and Asian countries sought support for 
an alternative solution envisaging the re-allocation of existing seats. This, of 
course, carried the implication that Latin American and Western European 
representation would be reduced. 

In an attempt to avoid a decision for the time being, India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Ghana and Iraq submitted a third draft resolution recommending the 
immediate establishment of a committee, comprising inter alia the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France and the U.S.S.R. for the purpose of 
seeking a solution and providing a report on the question to the sixteenth 
session of the General Assembly. Both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
questioned the usefulness of such a committee, while various African member 
states took exception to any further postponement in reaching a decision on 
their claims for larger representation. 

The desire of the new African members for redistribution of existing 
seats to give them an opportunity of immediate participation in the work 
of the Councils, evoked little general sympathy at the fifteenth session. Many 
member states doubted the wisdom of upsetting so abruptly the ““Gentleman’s 
Agreement” without prior and thorough consultation. As a result of this 
controversial discussion the current elections to both Councils were post- 
poned in the hope that compromise solution might be reached behind the 
scenes. However, intensive negotiations over a period of more than two 
weeks failed, in spite of the best efforts of many delegations, including that 
of Canada, to produce a satisfactory compromise formula; whereupon a 
number of African and Asian states tabled amendments recommending im- 
mediate redistribution of existing seats, pending the longer term Committee 
amendment. These amendments were approved by the Council but they so 
changed the purpose of the two draft resolutions originally tabled as to make 
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them unacceptable to many of the original co-sponsors. In the impasse thus 
created, the amended draft resolution on the Security Council was rejected 
by 38 votes in favour to 41 against (including Canada) with 17 abstentions; 
that on ECOSOC was also rejected by 36 votes in favour to 42 votes against 
(including Canada) with 17 abstentions. The Indian draft resolution, which 
had obtained very little support, was subsequently withdrawn. 

The debate in committee therefore ended inconclusively, and the elec- 
tions to both Councils proved very difficult to complete in the absence of 
agreement on the allocation of seats. In plenary session, the Netherlands 
motion to have discussions on the question of enlargement of the Councils 
taken up again at the resumed session was approved by the Assembly by a 
vote of 60 in favour (including Canada), to 16 against with 11 abstentions. 


Elections to the Security Council 


Article 23 of the Charter provides that the Security Council be com- 
posed of five permanent and six non-permanent members. Three of the latter 
are elected each year by the General Assembly for a two-year term and re- 
tiring members are not eligible for immediate re-election. A two-thirds ma- 
jority of the votes of member states present and voting is required and the 
voting is secret. 

The term of office of Argentina, Italy and Tunisia expired on De- 
cember 31, 1960, and in accordance with the “gentleman’s agreement” of 
1946 governing the distribution of non-permanent seats, they were to have 
been replaced by members from Latin America, Western Europe and the 
Middle East respectively. The candidates were Chile, Portugal and the U.A.R. 
Turkey was required to be elected as well in accordance with the compromise 
agreement reached at the fourteenth session, that Turkey should share the 
term with Poland. 

Elections were not held until near the end of the first part of the fif- 
teenth session. The large increase in the membership of the African group 
increased the pressure for African representation on the Councils and the 
failure of attempts to expand them or to redistribute the seats added com- 
plication to the current elections. Accordingly, when elections to the Security 
Council took place, Turkey, Chile and the U.A.R. were all elected quickly 
with large majorities, but for the remaining seat a contest developed between 
Portugal and Liberia, which emerged as the African candidate. Seven incon- 
clusive ballots served only to confirm the deadlock which resulted because 
neither candidate could obtain the necessary two-thirds majority. 

It was widely regarded as essential to fill the third non-permanent seat 
before the end of 1960 in order not to paralyse the Security Council by 
reason of incomplete membership. Consequently, Portugal agreed to with- 
draw on behalf of another Western European candidate, and much of the 
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support for that country was then transferred to Ireland. In further balloting 
the deadlock continued between Ireland and Liberia. It was, therefore, 
agreed to split the term between the two candidates and Liberia was elected 
on the understanding that it would resign at the end of 1961 in favour of 
Ireland. 


Flections to ECOSOC 


In accordance with Article 61 of the Charter, six of the eighteen mem- 
bers of ECOSOC are elected by secret ballot each year for a three-year 
term. Retiring members are eligible for immediate re-election. A two-thirds 
majority of members present and voting is required for election. While there 
is no convention governing the distribution of seats in ECOSOC, the five 
permanent members of the Security Council have always been re-elected 
and the various geographical areas have come to expect a certain level of 
representation. 

The six members retiring at the end of 1960 were: Chile, Costa Rica, 
China, France, Netherlands and Sudan. Candidates for these seats were 
Uruguay, El Salvador, China, France, Belgium, Ethiopia, Ghana and Jor- 
dan. Elections were postponed until near the end of the first part of the 
fifteenth session, mainly as a result of controversy over the best means of 
according more equitable representation to the greatly enlarged African- 
Asian group either by enlargement of the Councils or by re-distribution of 
existing seats. In the absence of agreement, African-Asian pressure for 
greater representation developed to effect immediate re-allocation of seats at 
the current elections. 

In the ECOSOC elections Uruguay, El Salvador, France, Jordan and 
Ethiopia were all elected to the Council on the first ballot (China failed to 
gain sufficient votes for election) but a deadlock developed between Bel- 
gium and India for the sixth seat. After thirteen inconclusive ballots, the 
Assembly adjourned elections until its resumed session. 


The Congo 


Independence was granted to the Republic of the Congo by Belgium 
on June 30, 1960. Elections held a month before had resulted in the 
appointment of Joseph Kasavubu as President and the formation of a gov- 
ernment under Premier Patrice Lumumba. Unfortunately, the granting of 
independence led to an exodus of Belgian administrators and technicians 
leaving virtually helpless a new country where there were fewer than a score 
of Congolese university graduates and no trained professional or official 
cadres. 

It was during this critical first week that the Force Publique, the armed 
group of Congolese charged with maintaining internal peace and order, 
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Canadian signalmen in the Congo attract spectators. 


mutinied against their Belgian officers. There followed a period of civil dis- 
order which eventually led the Belgian Government to send troops to ensure 
the protection and evacuation of Belgian nationals. During this period of 
anarchy, gold and foreign currency reserves dwindled to virtually nothing. 
Unemployment sky-rocketed and food became scarce as distribution chan- 
nels were cut off. Then the Central Government’s authority was challenged 
by the secession of Katanga Province, the source of 60% of the national 
revenues. 

Anxiety mounted when the U.S.S.R. began to accuse Belgium of 
“imperialist aggression”; thus, when the Government of the Congo appealed 
to the United Nations for military assistance, the Secretary-General, con- 
sidering that the situation constituted a threat to international peace, for the 
first time used his prerogative of calling an urgent meeting of the Security 
Council. On July 14 a resolution was adopted calling for the withdrawal of 
Belgian troops from the Congo and authorizing the Secretary-General to 
provide the Congolese Government with the military and technical assistance 
necessary to enable the Government to resume control. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral immediately initiated a relatively long-term programme of technical 
assistance, an emergency supply programme to meet the food shortage, and 
a stop-gap arrangement to restore peace and order by a United Nations 
military force, composed mainly of African contingents and specifically 
excluding nationals of the five permanent Security Council members. These 
military units were put under the command of Major General Carl von Horn, 
hitherto Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
in the Middle East. The Force was established on the basic principles of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the Congo, shooting only in self- 
defence, and independent command and control by the United Nations alone. 

Technical assistance and other non-military aid for the Congo was 
organized under Dr. Sture Linner, a Swedish businessman, as Chief of 
United Nations Civilian Operations, while Dr. Ralph Bunche exercised 
overall authority as the Secretary-General’s Personal Representative in the 
Congo. 

States representing almost all shades of political opinion have made 
contributions to these operations. Canada, drawing on its experience in the 
international field as well as on its bilingualism, has been able to give a 
variety of assistance to the Congo through the United Nations. 

The Government sent 20,000 lbs. each of canned pork and whole milk 
powder to help relieve the initial food shortage; the Canadian Red Cross 
Society sent two teams of medical personnel—surgeons, physicians special- 
ized in tropical medicine and nurses—all French-speaking; four RCAF North 
Star aircraft were provided to help transport supplies and equipment for the 
Force from the staging area at Pisa to Leopoldville; small groups of officers 
volunteered for secondment from UNTSO in Palestine and UNEF in Gaza 
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to staff and various technical duties under General von Horn; and a Cana- 
dian signals detachment was, with Parliamentary approval, sent to the Congo 
to fill the essential role of maintaining communications for the Force. 

The withdrawal of Belgian troops from the entire territory of the Congo, 
including Katanga, became quickly the most burning issue for the Congo 
Government. This attitude was recognized by the Security Council at a 
second meeting, by the adoption on July 22 of another resolution urging 
Belgium to implement speedily the July 14 resolution and authorizing the 
Secretary-General to take all necessary action to this effect. 

Premier Lumumba came himself to New York two days later for 
further discussions, then paid official calls in Washington before coming 
to Ottawa for talks with the Prime Minister and government officials. Mean- 
while, Mr. Hammarskjold had flown to the Congo to try to negotiate the 
entry of United Nations troops into the secessionist province of Katanga. 
The unyielding opposition of Premier Tshombe however, made a peaceful 
entry impossible and the Secretary-General was forced to go back to the 
Security Council for further instructions. At that meeting on August 8 the 
Secretary-General informed the members of the extreme gravity of the situa- 
tion and the imminent danger of the introduction of cold war rivalries to the 
African continent. His actions were fully endorsed by the Council’s adoption 
of a resolution re-stating the principles as he had outlined them in his reg- 
ular progress reports. Soon after, Mr. Tshombe agreed to permit the entry 
of the Secretary-General accompanied by a token unit of Swedish troops; 
additional United Nations troops followed and the Belgian forces began 
their withdrawal. 

Premier Lumumba, however, did not accept the Secretary-General’s 
principle that the United Nations Force could not be used by the govern- 
ment to settle internal political disputes, and took strong issue with the 
United Nations over the Katanga settlement. When he declared he had lost 
confidence in the Secretary-General and demanded the withdrawal of all 
white troops from the Force, Mr. Hammarskjold again put the matter before 
the Security Council. 

Before that meeting was held, however, a mob of Force Publique sol- 
diers attacked and severely beat fourteen Canadian and three Moroccan 
members of the Force at Ndjili airport at Leopoldville. Vigorous protests 
were immediately made to Premier Lumumba by the Canadian Prime Min- 
ister and the Secretary-General. During the same period the Soviet Union 
protested the presence of Canadian servicemen in the Congo as NATO 
allies of the Belgian “aggressors”. These charges were repeated at the Secu- 
rity Council meeting of August 21, but were decisively rejected by the 
majority. 

Another such incident at Stanleyville airport on August 27 when two 
Canadian and a number of United States servicemen were beaten up by a 
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mob which seemingly mistook them for Belgian para-commandos, raised 
even higher the tension between the United Nations and the Congo Govern- 
ment. After Kasai Province announced its secession, tribal rivalries were 
further inflamed by savage battles between Lumumba supporters and Baluba 
tribesmen loyal to Kasai’s Premier Albert Kalonji. Then, at the beginning 
of September, the political rivalry between President Kasavubu and Premier 
Lumumba exploded into proclamations by which each removed the other 
from office. In the circumstances, it was difficult to determine which was the 
legitimate government. At this moment of chaos Colonel Mobutu, Chief of 
Staff of the National Congolese Army (former Force Publique) seized con- 
trol, giving both President Kasavubu and Premier Lumumba “leave of ab- 
sence”, suspending the legislatures until December 31, and setting up a 
Committee of university students to manage affairs until the politicians had 
settled their differences. Colonel Mobutu then ordered the Soviet and Czech 
Embassies to close and their personnel to leave the country. 

The Security Council met several times to thrash out charges of un- 
warranted United Nations interference in internal Congolese affairs, but when 
all substantive resolutions were blocked by use of the veto, it was decided 
(under the “Uniting for Peace” resolution) to hold an emergency special 
session of the General Assembly, only four days before the opening of the 
regular session. Finally, on September 20, a 17-power African-Asian reso- 
lution was adopted by 70 votes to none, with 11 abstentions (Soviet bloc, 
France and South Africa) by which all previous Security Council resolu- 
tions were reaffirmed, an appeal was made for contributions to a United 
Nations Fund for the Congo, all states were asked to channel all military 
assistance through the United Nations and an African-Asian advisory com- 
mittee was proposed to help the Congolese solve their political conflicts. 

The United Nations had never been confronted with an international 
salvage operation of such magnitude before. Decisions had to be taken regard- 
ing the extent to which the United Nations could legitimately intervene to 
restore order without interfering in the internal affairs of a state. 

Various aspects of the Congo problem were under almost continuous 
consideration in one United Nations body or another from the outset of the 
fifteenth session of the Assembly but the Assembly failed to reach agreement 
on any resolution dealing with the substance of the question. It did, however, 
take a decision on November 22 to accept the credentials of a delegation 
nominated by President Kasavubu. Until that time the Republic of the Congo 
(Leopoldville) was not represented at the United Nations, although the 
country had been admitted to membership at the beginning of the session. 
A financing resolution providing funds for ONUC for the six months of 1960 
during which the operation had been in existence was also passed. It author- 
ized the assessment of $48.5 million. It was left to the resumed session to find 
funds for the operation in 1961. 
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The discussions on financing were political in tone, although they took 
place in the Assembly’s Budgetary Committee, and the differing opinions on 
the substance of the Congo problem were reflected in the attitudes of the 
member states toward providing funds for the operation. The resolution 
which emerged, while setting up a special account for ONUC and for 1960 
only, recognized that the expenses of the Congo operation constituted “ex- 
penses of the Organization” within the meaning of the Charter and that the 
assessment thereof was a binding legal obligation on member states to pay 
their assessed share. 

In spite of this recognition of obligation, the Soviet Union and its allies 
maintained their refusal to pay anything into the ONUC account. A few 
other states, including France, also indicated that they would not contribute. 

Early in the session, notwithstanding a unanimous decision of the 
General Assembly not to seat any delegation from the Congo until the 
Credentials Committee had considered the matter, Guinea, later joined by 
a group of African and Asian delegations, had circulated a document calling 
for the immediate seating of Representatives of the Central Government of 
the Congo. No concerted effort was made to have this resolution considered 
by the General Assembly until early November when, largely on the initia- 
tive of the U.S.S.R., a full debate on the situation in the Congo was scheduled. 
This request for a debate coincided with the circulation of a report by the 
Secretary-General’s Representative in the Congo describing the seriousness 
of the situation in that country and the difficulties being faced by the United 
Nations in discharging its responsibilities there. 

Meanwhile, the Secretary-General’s Advisory Committee on the Congo 
had decided to despatch to the Congo a Conciliation Commission composed 
of representatives from the fifteen African and Asian countries represented 
on the Advisory Committee. In the light of this decision and perhaps in- 
fluenced by President Kasavubu’s visit to New York, where he addressed the 
General Assembly and asked for the seating of a delegation nominated by 
him, the Representative of Ghana proposed the adjournment of the discussion 
of the situation in the Congo until the Conciliation Commission had gone to 
the Congo and reported back. This adjournment motion, on which Canada 
abstained from voting, was adopted by a substantial majority. Subsequently, 
however, the Credentials Committee met, on the initiative of the United 
States, and recommended that the credentials of the delegation nominated by 
President Kasavubu be accepted. After several days of debate this recom- 
mendation was adopted by the Assembly by a vote of 53 in favour to 24 
against, with 19 abstentions (including Canada). Canada abstained from 
voting on this resolution and on a series of procedural resolutions related 
thereto, primarily in view of Canada’s membership on the Secretary-General’s 
Advisory Committee on the Congo. 

The sense of crisis in the Congo was intensified shortly thereafter with 
the escape from Leopoldville of Mr. Lumumba and his subsequent arrest. 
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This incident sparked a request by the U.S.S.R. for an urgent meeting of 
the Security Council at which the whole issue of the terms of reference of 
the United Nations operations in the Congo and the Secretary-General’s in- 
terpretation of his mandate were discussed in detail once again. It proved 
impossible to reach agreement on a resolution, however, and the issue was 
then taken up in the General Assembly under the item already on its agenda. 
Long and heated debate confirmed the deep cleavage of opinion in the mem- 
bership generally and two resolutions, offering opposing definitions of the 
mandate of the United Nations to deal with the crisis in the Congo, failed 
to secure the majority of votes required for their adoption. One of these 
resolutions, sponsored by India, Yugoslavia and six African-Asian powers, 
was rejected by 42 votes against (including Canada) to 28 in favour, with 
27 abstentions. The other resolution, sponsored by the United Kingdom and 
the United States, received 43 votes in favour (including Canada), 22 
against, with 32 abstentions. Having failed to obtain the two-thirds majority 
required, this resolution too was not adopted. 

The final decision was that the item on the situation in the Congo should 
be kept on the agenda of the Assembly at its resumed session. 


The United Nations Emergency Force 


The year was a relatively quiet one for the United Nations Emergency 
Force, both in the area of operations in the Gaza Strip and the Sinai Desert 
and in the General Assembly, where the item dealing with UNEF was over- 
shadowed by the larger and more complex problems of the Congo operation. 

In his report on UNEF to the General Assembly, the Secretary-General 
was able to present a picture of an effective and well-run organization with 
an established pattern of activity and routine and a budget which had re- 
mained relatively stable since the first year of the Force’s operation. The 
amount requested by the Secretary-General for the Force in 1961 was 
$19 million. 

In commenting on the number of incidents on the Armistice Demarca- 
tion Line during the year, the Secretary-General noted that although the 
number of incidents had increased over those which took place in 1959, all 
but a very few of the 384 incidents had been of a minor nature. Only 10 of 
the incidents involved firing, either across the Armistice Demarcation Line 
or by units or individuals crossing the line; 324 of the incidents involved 
crossings or attempted crossings of the Armistice Demarcation Line for 
purposes not involving firing, theft, or kidnapping. 

There was no debate in the General Assembly on the Secretary-General’s 
progress report. The Assembly noted it without a vote. In the Fifth (Budget- 
ary) Committee, the proposed budget for 1961 received little scrutiny in view 
of the short time remaining before the closure of the first part of the fifteenth 
session after the lengthy discussions on the Congo budget and the regular 
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budget of the Organization. The discussion in the Fifth Committee indicated 
that there had been little shift in the positions taken at earlier sessions by 
the various states or groups of states. 

The Soviet bloc continued its opposition to the Force and reiterated 
that it would not pay for an operation which it considered had been initiated 
in contravention of the Charter. The resolution adopted by the Fifth Com- 
mittee authorized the Secretary-General to expend up to a maximum of 
$19 million for the continuing operation of the Force during 1961. It made 
provision for a rebate of up to 50% on the assessment that the member 
states admitted during the fifteenth session were required to pay, and the 
assessment of all other member states receiving assistance during 1960 from 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The 
funds from member governments which did not avail themselves of the 
rebate offered, would be credited to the section of the 1961 budget of the 
Force for reimbursement to member states for equipment provided to the 
Force. This resolution was passed by the General Assembly by a vote of 50 
in favour, including Canada, 8 against (the Soviet bloc) with 27 abstentions. 


Declaration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Peoples 


Against the background of recent events in the Congo and of the 
admission to the United Nations of seventeen new independent states, colonial 
questions took on increased importance. The inscription of the “colonial 
item” on the agenda of the fifteenth session was not intended to cover any 
specific problem but rather to stress the inalienable right of all nations to 
enjoy self-government and independence. The declaration to be adopted was 
to be considered as of an historic value which would rank with the Declaration 
of Human Rights and the Charter of the United Nations. 

The item was formally introduced by Mr. Khrushchov on September 23 
and there was no opposition to its inscription. It was debated in plenary 
session without being referred to committee. The Communist bloc in taking 
the initiative hoped to win the friendship and gratitude of the independent 
governments and peoples of Africa and incidentally of black and coloured 
people in all countries. At the same time no doubt they hoped that Western 
powers not possessing colonies, would be compelled either to forswear their 
long association with the colonial powers or to join with them and support 
their declared sympathy for the independence and national aspirations of 
colonial peoples. 

In introducing the item, the U.S.S.R. made an incendiary declaration 
condemning the colonial regime and calling for the independence “forthwith” 
of all colonial and trust territories. It became clear to the African and Asian 
members that the Soviet declaration would get little support and would only 
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succeed in opening the door to acrimonious propaganda. They therefore 
decided to introduce a resolution which they hoped would gain unanimous 
African-Asian support and keep the colonial issue outside the cold war area. 
The draft resolution they proposed was moderate compared to the Soviet 
declaration. It stated inter alia that “immediate steps shall be taken in 
trust and non-self-governing territories or all other territories which have 
not yet attained independence to transfer all powers to the people of those 
territories without any conditions or reservations in accordance with their 
freely expressed will and desire without any distinction as to race, creed or 
colour in order to enable them to enjoy complete independence and freedom.” 
The Western powers were agreed that the substance of the joint resolution 
could not be questioned and only the language used and the method of 
timing for the granting of independence could raise difficulties. 

The U.S.S.R. introduced an amendment to the joint African-Asian 
resolution which called on the powers concerned “to enter into negotiations 
with representatives of the colonial peoples elected on the basis of universal 
suffrage if necessary under United Nations supervision so that all colonial 
countries and peoples may attain independence and take their rightful place 
in the community of nations not later than the end of 1961.” This amend- 
ment was unacceptable to the Western powers and the co-sponsors of the 
draft resolution feared that if it were adopted their resolution would not be 
approved. The amendment was voted upon paragraph by paragraph and 
defeated. The Assembly then voted on the Soviet declaration! and defeated 
the proclamation by 32 in favour, 35 against (Canada) and 30 abstentions. 
The rest of the declaration containing Mr. Khrushchov’s attacks on the 
Western powers was defeated by 25 in favour, 43 against (Canada) and 29 
abstentions. The joint African-Asian resolution was carried without opposi- 
tion, 89 nations (including Canada) voting in favour and 9 nations abstaining 
(U.K., U.S.A., Australia, France, Belgium, South Africa, Spain, Portugal 
and the Dominican Republic). 

During the debate in which they were bitterly attacked by anti-colonial 
powers, those nations still administering dependent territories adopted a firm 
attitude. They agreed to condemn “bad” colonialism and to welcome the 
end of the colonial regime. They defended their policies as having been 
directed towards the economic, social and cultural developments of the 
territories which they administered. They argued that all colonies should 
not be considered as alike, many of them not yet being ready for 
independence, but all were sympathetic to the purpose of the African-Asian 
joint resolution which was supported by two colonial powers, New Zealand 
and the Netherlands. 

As neither a colonial power nor a newly-independent state, Canada was 
not directly involved in the contemporary struggle for the independence of 
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non-self-governing territories. Canada considered nevertheless that it was 
most important to keep the cold war struggle out of the colonial question 
and was not prepared to accept any resolution which described the evils of 
colonialism in inflammatory terms or called for the immediate independence 
of all colonies. Canada agreed fully with the necessity of leading remaining 
colonial territories to independence and self-government as rapidly as possible 
without violence and chaos intervening. 

The Canadian Delegation did not participate in the general debate 
which extended over nineteen meetings and in which 79 different delega- 
tions made statements. In explaining Canada’s vote, the Delegation stated 
that it had been glad to support the joint resolution and regretted the fact 
that the U.S.S.R. had insisted on pressing its declaration to a vote. The 
Canadian statement also referred briefly to Soviet domination over Eastern 
Europe as a form of colonialism which should also be banned. 


Soviet Complaints against the United States 
in connection with the U-2 and RB-47 incidents 


The Soviet Union requested on August 20, 1960, that both the U-2 and 
RB-47 aircraft incidents be inscribed on the agenda of the fifteenth session 
of the General Assembly as a single item entitled “The Menace to World 
Peace created by Aggressive Actions of the United States of America against 
the Soviet Union”. The Soviet Union accused the United States of violations 
of Soviet airspace for the purpose of military espionage and, consequently, 
defiance of international law and the United Nations Charter. The explanatory 
memorandum accompanying the Soviet request that the item be placed on 
the agenda also charged the United States with “direct acts of aggression”. 

While defending the U-2 flight, President Eisenhower stated that similar 
flights would be discontinued. On the other hand, the United States asserted 
that the RB-47 aircraft had not violated Soviet airspace, that there had been 
no breach of international law, and that the aircraft was on a scientific mis- 
sion. 

The item was not raised at the first part of the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly and the release of the RB-47 fliers during February sug- 
gested that the Soviet Delegation would not raise this question at the resumed 
session of the General Assembly. At the end of 1960, however, the item 
remained on the General Assembly’s agenda. 


Cuban Complaint against the United States 


The initial Cuban complaint against the United States was raised in the 
Security Council in July 1960. In a letter to the President of the Council, 
the Cuban Foreign Minister, Mr. Roa, charged that the United States had 
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carried out “aggressive acts” against Cuba which seriously affected interna- 
tional peace. He requested, on behalf of the Government of Cuba, that the 
President convene the Security Council to consider these charges. The United 
States subsequently (on July 15) sent a memorandum to the President of 
the Security Council outlining “the provocative actions of the Government 
of Cuba against the United States”. This complaint was considered at the 
873rd meeting of the Security Council which opened on July 18, 1960. After 
considerable discussion the Security Council adopted a resolution introduced 
jointly by Argentina and Ecuador. It called on the members of the Organiza- 
tion of American States to lend their assistance towards the achievement of 
a peaceful solution to the troubled situation between the United States and 
Cuba, adjourned consideration of the question pending the receipt of a report 
being prepared by the Organization of American States, and called on other 
nations to refrain from any action which might increase tension between 
Cuba and the United States. 

On October 18, 1960, the Government of Cuba brought forward a 
further complaint against the United States. It requested the inscription on 
the General Assembly’s agenda of an item dealing with the “plans of aggres- 
sion and acts of intervention” made and executed by the United States 
against the Republic of Cuba. The Cuban complaint was inscribed on the 
agenda without opposition. It was assigned to the First Committee for con- 
sideration after the defeat of a motion, sponsored by the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, 
Romania and Yugoslavia, to assign it to plenary session. Canada voted in 
favour of assignment to the First Committee and against assignment to 
plenary session, but did not enter the debate. 

The Cuban complaint had not yet been considered in the First Com- 
mittee when the General Assembly adjourned for its Christmas recess. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Survey of the Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) is one of the principal 
organs of the United Nations having a status comparable in the economic 
and social spheres to that of the Security Council in the political field. It is 
composed of eighteen members elected by the General Assembly who serve 
for staggered terms of three years, one-third of the seats on the Council being 
filled by elections each year. Canada was one of the first members of the 
Council and served on it from 1946-48, from 1950-52, and again from 
1956-58. While Canada has not been a member of the Council since then, 
Canadian participation in the Council’s Functional Commissions and in the 
United Nations Specialized Agencies (that is, those intergovernmental agen- 
cies which have negotiated agreements with the United Nations) remained 
extensive during the past year. 

It is largely through the Council and its subsidiary organs that the 
United Nations endeavours to promote higher standards of living and condi- 
tions of economic and social progress. There are seven Functional Commis- 
sions of ECOSOC and one Sub-commission (that on Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and Protection of Minorities). These Commissions are responsible for 
work programmes in specific fields and include the Population Commission, 
the Commission on the Status of Women, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
the Commission on International Commodity Trade, on all of which Canada 
served in 1960, the Statistical Commission, the Social Commission and the 
Human Rights Commission. 

When the United Nations Charter was drafted, it was recognized that 
there was need for a body which would be responsible to the General As- 
sembly for the whole field of international economic and social activity, and 
would be the co-ordinator of the economic, social and relief programmes 
carried out by the United Nations and its various agencies. Besides initiating 
programmes, therefore, the Council has an important co-ordinating function 
to fulfil. The Technical Assistance Committee (TAC), a standing committee 
of the Council, has general responsibility in the field of technical assistance. 
Among the various bodies which are concerned with economic assistance 
matters are the Special Fund and the International Development Association 
which were formed as a result of discussions in ECOSOC and the General 
Assembly. In addition, four regional Economic Commissions—for Europe, 
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Asia and the Far East, Latin America, and Africa—provide forums for 
exchanges of information and co-operative endeavours in matters of regional 
concern. Specialized Agencies, such as the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) and the World Health Organization (WHO) participate in the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Programme (UNTAP). Other agencies, 
such as the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), meet other specific re- 
quirements. ECOSOC receives regular reports from these various bodies and 
makes an annual report on its work to the General Assembly. 

The Council held its 29th and 30th sessions in 1960. Canada was rep- 
resented by an observer at the 29th session, which was held in New York 
from April 5 to April 21. The major question confronting that session was 
the economic development of under-developed countries. This was dis- 
cussed in terms of industrialization, petroleum resources, water resources 
and co-operatives. Considerable attention was given to the means of inten- 
sifying and co-ordinating United Nations efforts to promote rapid industrial 
development and to relate it more closely to the technical assistance activities 
of the United Nations. The Council also reaffirmed the need for a better 
understanding of the problems involved in promoting the international flow 
of private capital. 

In the social sphere, the Council in 1960 discussed a report by the 
Secretary-General on the progress made towards implementation of the 
long-range programme of concerted international action in the field of hous- 
ing and related community facilities. A General Assembly resolution had 
asked the Council to initiate a study of capital punishment and at its 29th 
session the Council instructed the Secretary-General to prepare a factual re- 
view of capital punishment. The report of the Executive Board of UNICEF 
was also extensively considered at the same session. The Council expressed 
appreciation of the co-operation that the United Nations Bureau of Social 
Affairs, FAO and WHO extended to UNICEF and also expressed the hope 
that UNICEF resources would be increased to meet new and expanding 
needs. The 30th session of the Council also considered the report of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees which emphasized the 
impact made by the World Refugee Year in terms of increased financial 
contributions, the improved legal position of refugees, and increased resettle- 
ment opportunities. The Council also adopted a resolution reaffirming its 
belief in the importance of teaching the purposes, principles, structure and 
activities of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies in the educational 
institutions of member countries. 

In accordance with established procedure, the 30th session of the 
Council undertook its annual review of the development and co-ordination of 
the economic, social and human rights programmes and the activities of the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies as a whole. The Secretary-General 
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and the heads of most of the Specialized Agencies, including the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), participated in this review which 
was highlighted by the Secretary-General’s observations on the work pro- 
gramme of the Council in the economic, social and human rights fields. The 
review emphasized the need for more concerted and concentrated activities. 


Economic Questions 


Economic Development of Under-developed Countries 


In accordance with the United Nations Charter, member states are 
pledged to cooperate actively with the Organization to promote economic 
development and social progress. The growing realization in recent years, 
that development of under-developed countries is one of the most urgent 
problems facing the world community, has resulted in greater attention being 
given to the development activities of member states and the Organs and 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations. This greater emphasis in United 
Nations debates on problems of development has, of course, been accentuated 
in large measure by the achievement of membership in the United Nations 
by many newly independent under-developed countries. Activities in this 
field include the provision of capital and technical aid by industrially advanced 
countries and various international co-operative measures designed to create 
favourable conditions for balanced economic growth through increased 
international trade and investment. Most financial and technical assistance to 
under-developed countries has been channelled through bilateral programmes 
such as the Colombo Plan and the various United States aid programmes. 
Multilateral assistance programmes, under the auspices of the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies, have also played an important role, however, and 
Canada has recognized this through substantial contributions to these United 
Nations programmes. Some of the more significant aspects of economic 
development which were discussed in the General Assembly and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in 1960 are reviewed in subsequent sections of 
this chapter and the activities of the operative United Nations agencies in 
this field are also summarized. The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International Monetary Fund, the International 
Development Association and the International Finance Corporation, the 
principal United Nations financial assistance institutions, are discussed, with 
other Specialized Agencies, in Chapter IV. 

The Economic and Social Council, at its 29th session in New York in 
April 1960, adopted a number of resolutions including the reports of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the International 
Finance Corporation and the International Monetary Fund and established 
a Committee for Industrial Development designed to accelerate the process 
of industrialization of under-developed countries. The Council also adopted 
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four resolutions concerning economic development of under-developed coun- 
tries (ECOSOC Resolutions 757-58-59-60 (XXIX)) which emerged from 
consideration of the Report of the Commission on Permanent Sovereignty 
over Natural Resources and which dealt specifically with industrialization, 
petroleum resources, water resources and co-operatives. The Council also 
adopted a resolution concerning the International Flow of Private Capital 
and invited the Secretary-General to submit a report to the 31st session with 
proposals for measures to facilitate the adjustment of private investment dis- 
putes and to promote the flow of private capital. 

At the fifteenth session of the General Assembly, twenty-two resolutions 
concerning problems of under-developed countries were put before the 
Second Committee for extensive discussion following the ECOSOC report. 
Two of the resolutions were referred to ECOSOC and the remaining twenty 
were approved in plenary. Canada submitted two of the resolutions, one of 
which called for the creation of an “Experts Bank” which would facilitate 
the prompt provision of technical assistance personnel. The second recom- 
mended that the United Nations provision of “Operational, Executive and 
Administrative Personnel” (OPEX) for assisting in Public Administration 
in under-developed countries be put on a continuing basis. There were two 
other resolutions with which Canada was associated. One, which Canada 
co-sponsored with the United States, embodied a proposal put forward by 
the Prime Minister at the General Assembly calling for the creation of a 
“Food Bank” to mobilize available surplus foodstuffs and to distribute them 
to food-deficient peoples through the United Nations system. The other, 
entitled “Concerted action for the economic development of economically 
less developed countries” was essentially a restatement of United Nations 
principles and methods for international co-operation for economic develop- 
ment. 


United Nations Special Fund 


A decision of the twelfth session of the General Assembly in 1957 
resulted in the establishment of the United Nations Special Fund on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. The Canadian Delegation played an important role in the 
negotiations leading to the Fund’s establishment and Canada was elected to 
a three-year term on the Governing Council of the Fund of which Mr. Paul 
Hoffman is the Managing Director. The Special Fund’s purpose is to provide 
systematic and sustained assistance in fields essential to the integrated tech- 
nical, economic and social development of under-developed countries, pri- 
marily in the area of relatively large projects beyond the range of the United 
Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Such undertakings 
include pilot projects and demonstration centres, surveys, research work, 
and the provision of equipment, training and experts—in what is called the 
field of pre-investment technical assistance. 
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The Special Fund programme is financed by voluntary contributions 
from members of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies with recipient 
governments responsible for the local costs of projects undertaken by the 
Fund. The Special Fund and the Expanded Programme of Technical Assis- 
tance set a target for contributions of $100 million in 1959, $50 million for 
each agency. Contributions to the Special Fund totalled $26 million in 1959 
and $37 million in 1960. Canada contributed $2 million in both years. Sub- 
ject to parliamentary approval, Canada’s contribution in 1961 will be in- 
creased to $2.35 million. 

The report of the Governing Council of the Special Fund on its third and 
fourth sessions was considered at the 30th session of ECOSOC and at the 
fifteenth session of the General Assembly. The report outlined 30 new projects 
in addition to 44 existing ones, including surveys and pilot projects, already 
approved by the Governing Council. Canada supported resolution 1529- 
(XV), adopted by the General Assembly, which noted the increasing and 
urgent needs of less developed countries and urged member States to increase 
their contributions to the Special Fund and to the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance so that a total of $150 million might be available for 
the two programmes “in the immediate future”. In December 1960, 41 
new projects were approved by the fifth session of the Governing Council 
and incorporated in the report to the 32nd Session of ECOSOC. 


United Nations Capital Development Fund 


The long debate in the United Nations on the question of creating a 
capital development fund to assist less developed countries with grants and 
long-term low-interest loans reached a decisive stage at the fifteenth session 
when the General Assembly adopted a resolution deciding “in principle that 
a United Nations capital development fund shall be established”. Proposals 
for a development fund have been under discussion since the sixth session 
in 1951. The 24th session of ECOSOC had passed a resolution calling for 
the establishment of a Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED). This resolution was opposed by the United States and 
the United Kingdom, the two countries which would be expected to con- 
tribute the greater part of the capital for any such fund. Canada also opposed 
the resolution. At the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth sessions there were 
renewed attempts to have a SUNFED established but the continuing resist- 
ance of the potential major contributors prevented the acceptance of the 
resolutions submitted by the SUNFED supporters. 

At the fourteenth session, while the Second Committee was considering 
a resolution calling on members to reappraise their positions with respect 
to support for the early establishment of a United Nations Capital Develop- 
ment Fund (UNCDF) the Executive-Directors of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development were preparing the articles of agree- 
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ment for an International Development Association (IDA) which was in- 
tended to make additional capital available for less developed countries. 

Canada at the fourteenth session took the view that action on any other 
new capital assistance institution should be deferred until there had been 
sufficient experience with the operation of the IDA to determine whether 
any additional arrangements were needed. The major potential contributors 
were still unwilling to support the early establishment of a SUNFED type 
of fund, but were prepared to contribute to the IDA fund. Canada abstained 
on the resolution referred to above which, although it was opposed by the 
United States, the United Kingdom and a number of other members, was 
carried by a substantial majority. 

The Secretary-General’s report to the fifteenth session on the views of 
member governments, solicited under the resolution passed at the previous 
session, on the possibilities of establishing a fund, had indicated that none of 
the potential contributors had in any way modified their opposition. Despite 
this situation, however, the SUNFED supporters pressed for a resolution 
calling for the immediate establishment of a UNCDF. The supporters of this 
resolution, eventually numbering 45, were persuaded that the decision to 
establish a capital development fund should be limited to a decision in prin- 
ciple. Through this compromise a number of countries were able to vote in 
favour of the resolution, and the Canadian Delegation was able to abstain. 
The United States and the United Kingdom voted against the resolution. 

The resolution also called for a committee of 25 members to be con- 
vened in 1961 to consider all concrete preparatory measures, including draft 
legislation, necessary to the Fund’s establishment. The committee of 25 was 
to be designated by the President of the General Assembly on the basis of 
“equitable geographical distribution” and was to report back to the sixteenth 
session of the General Assembly through the thirty-second session of ECO- 
SOC. Although not incorporated in the final resolution adopted, it was 
agreed by the co-sponsors that the preparatory committee should take ac- 
count of certain ‘guide-lines’ suggested in an earlier amendment proposed 
by Denmark, Greece and the Netherlands. These recognized the need to 
have the fullest possible use made of existing machinery for international 
assistance, especially the United Nations Special Fund, and for close work- 
ing relationships and effective co-ordination between all organs active in the 
field of international financing of the economic and social development 
of the less developed countries. 

Clearly the supporters of a United Nations capital development fund 
are determined to press for its establishment at an early date and the adop- 
tion of this resolution was the culmination of eleven years of effort. At the 
same time important potential contributors, including Canada, remain op- 
posed to the establishment of any new additional international aid machinery 
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at this time on the grounds that the need for such a fund has to a very large 
extent been met by the creation of the IDA which was set up to provide 
through multilateral channels the type of aid which a UNCDF would provide. 
A UNCDF would compete for funds and scarce personnel and involve a 
wasteful duplication of effort with the IDA. 


Technical Assistance 


Technical assistance is designed to assist the under-developed areas of 
the world by making available at their request, the experience and practical 
help of the technologically more advanced countries which they need to raise 
their levels of productivity and standards of living. 

Soon after its establishment, the United Nations embarked on a pro- 
gramme of technical assistance in order to help raise the very low levels 
among those countries having static or barely expanding economies and whose 
people, therefore, lived close to bare subsistence levels. It was apparent that 
extensive co-ordinated efforts would have to be made to mobilize and bring 
to bear the technical skills of the advanced countries on the areas of great 
need. Consequently the General Assembly established the Technical Assist- 
ance Board within the Secretariat in 1949 to co-ordinate the technical assist- 
ance programmes of the various Specialized Agencies which provide technical 
assistance directly to under-developed countries. 

Canada’s technical assistance policy involves active support for the 
United Nations programmes and Canadian representatives played an im- 
portant role in the establishment and administration of these programmes. 
Many United Nations trainees have come to Canada and large numbers of 
Canadian experts have served abroad. Canada’s financial contribution to 
United Nations technical assistance has consistently exceeded proportionately 
Canada’s 3.11 per cent share of the United Nations regular budget. As it has 
been known since 1949, the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
involves the training of students from less developed countries in advanced 
countries and the sending of experts and advisers to under-developed areas, 
exchange of technical information, organized examination of regional eco- 
nomic development problems and equipment supplies for the use of experts 
and trainees. Normally, about three-quarters of United Nations technical 
assistance expenditures go for the provision of experts to under-developed 
countries. 

The Expanded Programme supplements the regular programmes of 
technical assistance (financed to the extent of $2 million from the annual 
budgets of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies) and constitutes 
the greater part of United Nations technical assistance. The EPTA is financed 
by voluntary contributions from member countries and is carried out by the 
Specialized Agencies and the Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations 
(TAO), a branch of the Department of Economic and Social Affairs of the 
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United Nations Secretariat. (1) The Bureau of Technical Assistance, created 
in the reorganization of the Secretariat in 1959, took over the functions of 
the former Technical Assistance Administration with a view to better co- 
ordination of research and survey work with the need for technical assistance. 

Individual country programmes under the EPTA are formulated on the 
basis of requests received from countries and territories and are co-ordinated 
by the Technical Assistance Board (TAB), the agency which recommends 
the final allocation. The TAB is composed of representatives of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the heads of the Specialized Agencies. 
The Technical Assistance Board is responsible to the General Assembly for 
the operation of the EPTA through the Technical Assistance Committee of 
ECOSOC which is composed of the eighteen countries represented on ECO- 
SOC and six other members elected from the member countries of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies. The regular United Nations programmes 
are also operated through the Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations. 

Contributions pledged to the EPTA for 1960, by more than 80 coun- 
tries, amounted to nearly $34 million, the largest amount pledged since the 
inception of the Expanded Programme. Canada, which contributed $2 million 
in 1959, gave an equal amount in 1960, bringing the total Canadian contribu- 
tion since the Expanded Programme began to nearly $15 million. In addition, 
more than twenty countries received technical assistance from the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies on a paid basis which included some 
“third party financing” whereby donor governments paid for specific types of 
assistance provided to certain recipient countries. Assessments on the re- 
cipient governments for local costs were met in part by providing local 
lodging, transportation and other services. 

Up to the end of 1960, 3,043 persons had been trained in Canada under 
the various Canadian bilateral technical assistance programmes and under 
United Nations, United States and private programmes. Of this total 610 
were trained under the programmes of the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies. By the end of 1960, 217 Canadian experts had been sent abroad 
under Canadian programmes and 95 new trainees had come to Canada under 
United Nations auspices. 


OPEX 


At its 24th session in July 1957, ECOSOC began consideration of 
proposals put forward by the Secretary-General for the establishment of an 


1The Specialized Agencies now participating in the EPTA are the International Labour 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
International Telecommunications Union and the World Meteorological Organization. The 
International Atomic Energy Agency also takes part, and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the International Monetary Fund co-operate in a 
consultative capacity. 
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international administrative service to meet the needs of the governments 
of under-developed countries for assistance in developing and strengthening 
their public services. 

Later at its 26th session the Council recommended to the General 
Assembly that a programme be set up on an experimental basis to help 
governments, on request, to obtain the temporary services of competent 
specialists, recruited internationaliy, who would assume duties of an 
operational or an executive character as officials of these governments. This 
recommendation was adopted by the General Assembly at its thirteenth 
session and the Secretary-General was authorized to supplement the regular 
United Nations programme of technical assistance in the field of public 
administration by a new programme for the provision of operational, 
executive and administrative personnel (OPEX)—Resolution 1256 (XIII) 
of November 14, 1958. 

The governments requesting assistance under the OPEX programme 
make a financial contribution equivalent to the emoluments of one of their 
own nationals performing similar duties. The United Nations pays such 
additional expenses as travelling costs and compensation for the lower 
salary levels usually paid in under-developed countries. OPEX is financed 
from the regular budget of the United Nations. 

During its first year of operation, this programme proved fairly suc- 
cessful despite the initial misgivings and objections of certain countries. As 
a result, ECOSOC at its 30th session in July/August, 1960, decided that 
OPEX should be made permanent; and recommendations to that effect were 
put before the fifteenth session of the General Assembly in a draft resolution 
co-sponsored by twenty-four members, including Canada. 

The resolution as adopted in plenary by a vote of 71 in favour (in- 
cluding Canada), none against and 13 abstentions, placed OPEX on a 
continuing basis and decided that the financial resources for this activity 
should be established at a level appropriate to the needs for this assistance. 
It also urged Governments of States Members of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies which are in a position to supply qualified personnel 
to co-operate with the Secretary-General in implementing this programme. 

As a result of a Canadian initiative, the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted another resolution which emphasized the importance of rapid 
recruitment of technical personnel for United Nations assignments, especially 
when requesting governments signify that particular urgency attaches to their 
requests. For this purpose it recommended that governments consider the 
desirability and feasibility of establishing and maintaining rosters of qualified 
personnel available for assignment by the United Nations at short notice to 
advisory or operational posts or of evolving other effective means of 
responding rapidly to requests for technical assistance personnel. In this 
connection attention was drawn to the importance of career protection 
measures. | 
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The idea of establishing a standby emergency group of technical 
assistance experts by means of the maintenance of rosters was put forward 
by the Prime Minister the Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, in his statement 
in plenary on September 26. In his remarks, the Prime Minister said that 
“National action of a standby nature is obviously desirable... We suggest 
that experts, in an ‘experts bank’, if you will, might be recruited for 
medicine, public health, sanitation, public welfare, distribution of supplies, 
communications, transportation. To set up an ‘experts bank’ would make 
for administrative stability instead of having to rely on a crash recruiting 
campaign for this purpose after the need arises”. 

In Committee, the Canadian Representative observed that there were 
many situations where a rapid response was vital, for example, in cases 
of natural disaster or in other situations where no general emergency exists 
but where the need for expert assistance for a specific task becomes urgent. 
In such cases, when the requesting government signified that particular 
urgency attached to its request, every effort should be made to overcome 
the obstacles to rapid recruitment. It was for this purpose that the resolution 
was put forward. 


United Nations Food Bank 


At the fifteenth session of the General Assembly, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker called upon the United Nations to join together in contributing 
to a solution of truly world-wide scope to the problem of feeding the millions 
of chronically hungry, suffering, and starving people, whose tragic and urgent 
plight was a reproach to our civilization. He drew attention to the tremen- 
dous surpluses of cereals and other foodstuffs piled up in sterile storage in 
some more fortunate countries, while others lacked the capacity to feed 
their growing populations. He went on to remind the Assembly that much 
needed to be done on behalf of food-deficit countries, first to help them in 
their hour of need, and then to help them raise their own levels of produc- 
tion, but he cautioned that it should be the responsibility of the United 
Nations as a whole to meet this challenge, rather than of a few surplus 
producing countries: “We envisage a ‘Food Bank’ to provide food to member 
states through the United Nations”’. 

Arising out of this proposal, and of a related one by President Eisen- 
hower, a resolution was put before the Second (Economic) Committee 
sponsored by Canada, the United States, and other countries which was 
unanimously adopted by the Assembly on October 27 (1496(XV)) just 
one month after the Prime Minister proposed the creation of a Food Bank. 
This resolution, among other things, invited the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization to undertake a study of the feasibility and acceptability of addi- 
tional arrangements, including multilateral arrangements (that is a Food 
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Bank) having as their object the mobilization of available surplus foodstuffs 
and their distribution in areas of greatest need, particularly in the econom- 
ically less developed countries. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Although Canada is not a member of any of the United Nations Re- 
gional Economic Commissions, their activities were closely followed in 1960. 
Observers were sent to the fifteenth session of the Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE) held in Geneva, April 20-May 6, 1960 and to several 
Committee meetings and study groups organized by that body. The annual 
sessions of the thirty-member ECE, which include nations of Eastern and 
Western Europe, provide opportunities to exchange views on trade and 
economic problems. 

The first session of the new Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) 
was held in Addis Ababa, its headquarters, in early January 1959, and the 
second session in Tangier in late January 1960, to which Canada sent an 
observer. There are, at present, sixteen members in the ECA including six 
European powers which have territorial responsibilities in Africa. Member- 
ship is open to continental African countries, Madagascar and other African 
islands and any State in the area which might become a member of the 
United Nations, provided that States giving up territorial responsibilities in 
Africa cease to be members of the Commission. The Union of South Africa, 
attending an ECA session for the first time, was represented at Tangier. 

The Committee of the Whole of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America held its seventh session in Santiago, Chile, in February 1960, and 
its third extraordinary session in New York in June 1960, to consider the 
economic problems arising out of the Chilean earthquakes. Canada sent an 
observer to both meetings. The regular sessions of ECLA are held bi-an- 
nually. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) held 
its sixteenth Conference at Bangkok, Thailand, in March 1960, to which 
Canada sent an observer. The principal speeches concerned economic de- 
velopment, trade problems and the Mekong River project. The 24 full mem- 
bers and three associate members of ECAFE agreed to hold the seventeenth 
session in New Delhi, India, in March 1961. 


Programmes of Assistance 


Introduction 


The United Nations sponsors special programmes of assistance admin- 
istered by agencies and funds established for the specific purposes of provid- 
ing aid for children and refugees. These are financed as “extra-budgetary 
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funds” by the voluntary contributions of member states. A short account 
of three of these special programmes is given in the immediately following 
sections. 


Aid for Children (UNICEF) 


The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) was established by 
the General Assembly in December 1946 to provide emergency aid to 
children in war-devastated countries following the termination of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA). In 1950 its 
terms of reference were revised and, while continuing to provide emergency 
relief for children in catastrophes, it placed emphasis on long-range pro- 
grammes of child care particularly in under-developed countries. In 1953 
the General Assembly voted unanimously to make UNICEF a continuing part 
of the United Nations work for an indefinite period. 

The aim of UNICEF is to promote permanent health, nutrition and 
welfare services for children through programmes which countries can con- 
tinue after the initial stimulus provided by the Fund. UNICEF aid is provided 
only at the request of governments and those requesting it must be prepared 
to put into the programme amounts at least equal to those received from 
UNICEF. This requirement encourages serious consideration before requests 
are made. It doubles the amount of money made available for the projects 
by UNICEF, and it establishes the basis for the continuation of the projects 
after UNICEF aid is terminated. 

During 1960 the Fund allocated more than $28.1 million to various 
projects, which was “matched” by approximately $78 million in commitments 
from the assisted countries. The Fund is financed through voluntary contri- 
butions from governments and private associations. In 1960 its total income 
from all sources amounted to approximately $25.8 million; over $21.5 mil- 
lion of which came from 130 governments and approximately $4.3 million 
from other sources. The Canadian Government has contributed $12.7 million 
to UNICEF since 1946, including contributions of $670,000 in 1958, 
$680,000 in 1959 and $671,000 in 1960 (all in U.S. dollars). It has pledged 
a further $650,000 (Canadian) for 1961. It also donated 12 million pounds 
of dried skim milk and 15.6 million pounds of whole milk powder to UNICEF 
during 1960. Voluntary contributions from private Canadian sources in- 
cluded a donation of $260,000 collected by Canadian children in their 
1960 “Hallowe’en for UNICEF” drive. 

At the Executive Board meeting in March 1960, several members of the 
Board stated that since ten years had elapsed from the time UNICEF shifted 
its major emphasis from emergency relief to aid for programmes of long- 
range benefit to children in countries in the process of development, it would 
be desirable to make a systematic review of children’s needs and the oppor- 
tunities for action, in order to determine the most important areas requiring 
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international aid and the best methods of providing such aid. The Board 
favoured a speed-up of aid to the new and emerging states in Africa. It 
favoured greater flexibility in the interpretation of its local “matching” policy 
to allow UNICEF to bear a larger proportion of the costs of urgent pro- 
grammes. It decided to review, at its meeting in June 1961, its policies con- 
cerning aid for the training of national personnel, and it decided to set aside 
funds to provide additional help to goverments in preparing project requests. 
Whenever possible, UNICEF sought to encourage government action to co- 
ordinate a number of activities in a comprehensive programme and to fit 
that programme into broader measures for the improvement of family and 
community standards of living. At its session in March 1960, the Board, for 
the first time, approved allocations for projects providing social services 
for children. It also revised its allocation procedures to put available resources 
into use at a faster rate. 

During the debate in ECOSOC, representatives singled out, as meriting 
increased support, programmes stressing maternal and child health, child nu- 
trition and local production of protein-rich foods and the construction of 
local vaccine production plants. In addition, there was some feeling that 
UNICEF’s anti-malarial activities should be reduced to enable a greater 
proportion of resources to be devoted more directly to the needs of children. 
Appreciation was also expressed for the co-operation of the United Nations 
Bureau of Social Affairs, FAO and WHO with UNICEF. 

Canada, while it is not at present a member of the Board, served on it 
from 1946 to 1958. A number of Canadian citizens do, however, serve in the 
Secretariat, among them Mrs. Adelaide Sinclair, Deputy Executive Director of 
UNICEF. 


Assistance for Palestine Arab Refugees 

The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East was established by United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution 302(IV) of December 8, 1949 to “carry out in collaboration 
with local governments the direct relief and works programmes as recom- 
mended by the . . .(United Nations) . . . Economic Survey Mission . . . (for 
the Middle East) .. .” and to “consult with the interested Near Eastern 
governments concerning measures to be taken by them preparatory to the 
time when international assistance for relief and works projects is no longer 
avaliable eee 

As originally envisaged, the Agency’s mandate was to run for a limited 
period. It has been renewed three times in the ensuing years, however, and 
is now due to expire on June 30, 1963, a three-year extension having been 
established by General Assembly Resolution 1456(XIV). 

In his report for 1959-60 to the General Assembly, the Director of 
UNRWA noted that the refugee situation was one of stagnation and that the 
future seemed to hold little hope for improvement. He mentioned the prob- 
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lems of resettling the refugees in the areas where they are now located and 
he underlined the danger that is inherent in the build-up of an increasingly 
large body of unskilled restless and frustrated youth. 

Since no quick solution to the Palestine problem appears to be in sight, 
Dr. Davis concluded that conditions governing the lot of the refugees would 
not alter appreciably within the next three years and that the continuation 
of the present trends and conditions would be altered only to the degree that 
young refugees are able to obtain skills to fit them for whatever employment 
opportunities become available. 

On this basis the Director’s programme suggested concentration on: 
1) the administration of relief; 2) the provision of general education, both 
elementary and secondary; 3) the teaching of vocational skills and award of 
university scholarships, and 4) the offering of small loans and grants to 
refugees who have skills and want to become self-employed. 

As applied to the Director’s estimate of income, this programme would 
maintain UNRWA’s standard of relief to its charges (there are now 1,120,889 
refugees on the Agency’s list who are in receipt of assistance) at the 1960 
level, but would increase the Agency’s concentration on education for youths, 
particularly on vocational and technical training. One important part of the 
programme would require in its first phase, the construction of five new 
vocational training schools and in its second phase the doubling of the 
capacity at six of the seven schools. The first phase would increase UNRWA’s 
output of trained personnel to 1,500 per annum; after the second phase 
there would be more than 3,800 students in the schools, of whom 2,185 
would be expected to graduate annually. At the same time there would be 
an increase in primary and secondary education, and increases in the annual 
university scholarship programme and in the loans and grants made to indi- 
viduals. 

For the overall programme in which education is to play such an 
important part, the Director forecast expenditures of $40,600,000 in 1961, 
$39,334,000 in 1962 and $41,240,000 in 1963. These totals show the cost 
of the expansion in education which will amount to just over $8 million. Of 
this, approximately one half is expected to be met by extra-budgetary 
receipts, such as those from World Refugee Year contributions. During the 
same period the annual cost of continuing the existing educational pro- 
grammes will increase by $1.9 million and the annual cost for relief will 
increase unavoidably, because of natural increase in the population and 
anticipated increase in the cost of foodstuffs, by approximately $1.8 million 
a year to $28,520,000 the figure set for 1963. 

During 1960 Canada contributed to UNRWA $500,000 in money and 
$1,500,000 in the form of wheat flour. The gifts to the World Refugee 
Year campaign made by private Canadian citizens and organizations were 
supplemented by an additional governmental gift to UNRWA of $1,000,000 
in wheat flour; funds released by this gift have been-directed towards the 
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construction of two training schools for vocational trainees—a school in 
Lebanon for 192 boys, which is to open in September 1961, and a teacher 
training centre for girls which, in combination with a vocational training 
centre for girls, will open in Jordan in September 1962. 

At the fifteenth session of the United Nations General Assembly, the 
Special Political Committee held sixteen meetings on Item 26: “Report of 
the Director of UNRWA”, which became once more an occasion for debates 
that did not confine themselves to the Director’s report. In the discussions, 
the supporters of the Arab cause put forward two new ideas which were 
radical enough to cause vigorous debate. By the first of these, the Director 
of UNRWA would become the administrator of Palestine refugee property 
within the borders of Israel. By the second, the membership of the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine would be expanded by the 
addition of six new members: the present members, France, United States 
and Turkey, would be joined by three members from the Soviet bloc and 
three members from neutral countries in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

A new proposal designed to assist in finding a solution for the Palestine 
problem was put forward by the Delegation of Ireland. It was suggested that 
a publicity campaign should be launched to increase the flow of funds to 
UNRWA and a pilot repatriation scheme for Palestine refugees should be 
instituted. 

The debate showed that the Arab countries had focused their attention 
on the necessity of confirming the refugees’ title to land and other property 
which they had formerly owned in the territory which is now within Israel. 
This question and that of the change in the composition of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission remained unresolved, however, when on December 
19 further discussion was postponed until the resumed session. 

The Canadian Delegation concentrated its efforts on trying to keep the 
debate on the Director’s Report within the framework of the UNRWA 
programme and away from controversy which could only make it more 
difficult for the Agency to carry out its mandate effectively. The Canadian 
Representative laid emphasis on the Director’s programme for vocational 
training not only as a rehabilitation measure but also as a contribution to 
the economic development of the resettlement areas. 


Aid for Refugees 


On January 1, 1959 the United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF) was 
replaced by a new Programme of the High Commissioner for Refugees. 
The new programme is administered by the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees under the guidance of an Executive Committee composed 
of representatives of United Nations member governments. 

By the end of 1959 there were about 90,000 unsettled refugees 
outside camps and 21,000 remaining in camps. By the end of 1960 the 
number of refugees in camps had been reduced to an estimated 15,000, and 
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those living in unsettled conditions outside the camps to an estimated 65,000. 
The High Commissioner for Refugees also has under his mandate several 
thousand unsettled refugees in the Middle East, but he is not responsible 
for the approximately one million Arab refugees from Palestine who are 
assisted by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA). The High Commissioner also has 
responsibility for about 9,000 refugees of European origin in China, who 
are being re-settled elsewhere under a programme carried out jointly by 
the High Commissioner and the Inter-governmental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM). Although the High Commissioner has no formal 
mandate in connection with the one million Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, 
he has been authorized by the General Assembly to exercise his good offices 
to encourage international assistance to this refugee group, which is being 
cared for by the Government of Hong Kong. The General Assembly has 
also empowered the High Commissioner for Refugees to continue his 
efforts to encourage assistance to some 200,000 Algerian refugees in 
Tunisia and Morocco who are not within his formal mandate. The High 
Commissioner is co-operating with the League of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies which are carrying out an assistance programme among 
the refugees from Algeria. 

The period from June 1959 to June 30, 1960 was designated by the 
United Nations as World Refugee Year and as the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees said in his statement to the Executive Com- 
mittee on October 6, 1960, it “has continued to dominate the activities 
of my office”. Some countries, including Canada, continued their campaigns 
for WRY throughout the last six months of 1960, so that the High Com- 
missioner’s Report on WRY is not yet complete. 

Ninety-seven countries and territories took part in the campaign, and 
some thirty-nine national committees were established in the participating 
countries. 

According to reports received up to October 20, 1960, the total sum 
pledged, subject to legislative approval, or already raised in World Refugee 
Year, in addition to the regular annual contributions of Governments and 
voluntary agencies, was more than $83 million (U.S.). 

More than $8 million is to go directly to the High Commissioner to 
finance special World Refugee Year programmes on behalf of refugees 
within his mandate. The amount available would fully finance the Camp 
Clearance Programme in Europe, permitting integration within their countries 
of first asylum, or resettlement elsewhere, of the refugees within the High 
Commissioner’s mandate still living in European camps. In addition, a con- 
siderable number of refugees in Europe within the mandate of the UNHCR 
living outside camps will be helped towards integration or resettlement with 
the assistance of supplementary World Refugee Year funds. 
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Particularly encouraging results were obtained in the resettlement of 
refugees who were handicapped or difficult to resettle. It is estimated that, 
as a result of the liberalization of immigration criteria by various countries 
during World Refugee Year, some 4,000 handicapped refugees and their 
dependents, making about 7,000 persons in all, will be resettled outside 
their countries of first asylum, as compared with 4,665 handicapped refugees 
and their families resettled in the seven years 1952-1958. 

Appeals on behalf of the refugees from Algeria in Tunisia and Morocco 
had produced contributions amounting to $5,360,122, of which more than 
$2.7 million were to be directed to the High Commissioner’s Office. 

A total of $4,514,694 had been paid, promised or pledged, up to 30 
October 1960, on behalf of Chinese refugees in Hong Kong. Of that sum, 
approximately $2.5 million were to go towards the Hong Kong Government’s 
World Refugee Year projects. 

Up to 20 September 1960, $7,875,967 had been contributed or pledged 
for the Arab refugees from Palestine within the mandate of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA). Of that sum, more than 
$2 million had been contributed or pledged for Agency programmes, and the 
Agency had received promises of a further $1 million in contributions 
towards the $4 million minimum target set by the Director of UNRWA 
at the beginning of World Refugee Year for the special programme. 

It is evident that the high hopes raised by World Refugee Year have 
been fulfilled. The problems of refugees are now more widely understood, 
and a great many of them have been and will be resettled in new homes 
because of this humanitarian undertaking. It is significant that all religious 
faiths united in supporting it. 

Canada made a considerable contribution to the success of World 
Refugee Year. Contributions were made by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments and by the Canadian Committee for WRY, which carried out 
an intensive publicity campaign. 

During 1960 Canada made the following regular contributions to refugee 
programmes: 

(1) UNHCR—$290,000; 

(2) UNRWA—500,000 in cash and $1,500,000 in wheat flour; 

(3) The Far Eastern Programme of ICEM—$60,000. 

In addition to the above regular or annual contributions, Canada made 
special grants as a part of its WRY programme. A million dollars in wheat 
flour was donated to UNRWA, and a fund of $600,000 was set aside 
for the transport, treatment and rehabilitation of tubercular refugees and 
their dependents. 

Two groups of tubercular refugees have moved to Canada under this 
programme. The first two groups comprising 554 people in all came to 
Canada in 1960 and of that number 211 were tubercular. Provincial 
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Governments provide places in sanitoria for the treatment of the refugees. 
As the Secretary of State for External Affairs said in the House of Commons 
on December 21, 1960, “the refugees who came to Canada in the two 
movements have been so successful in adjusting themselves to the Canadian 
environment, and in becoming permanently established in our communities, 
that the majority of them are well on the way to becoming self-supporting”. 
It was decided, therefore, to extend the programme by admitting a third 
group of tubercular refugees. Arrangements were made to receive this group 
of 114 tubercular refugees and their dependents early in 1961. 

The Canadian Committee for WRY was composed of 45 voluntary 
sponsoring organizations, which functioned nationally through its executive 
Committee, and locally through some forty WRY Committees. The chairman 
of the Executive Committee was Mr. Reuben C. Baetz, and the national 
director, Miss Muriel W. Jacobson. The Committee’s programme was very 
successful and by the end of the year it had received in contributions a total 
of $1,218,254. 

As of December 31, 1960 a total of 4,985 refugees were admitted 
to Canada as a part of the continuing Canadian programme for the admission 
of refugees along with other immigrants. This total includes, besides the 
tubercular refugees, 352 sponsored refugees, 290 Istrian farm workers 
selected from camps in Italy and Germany, and 807 refugees selected in 
Italy as a special group as a further contribution to WRY. 


Social Questions 


International Covenants on Human Rights 


In 1954 the United Nations Commission on Human Rights completed 
preliminary texts of a draft Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and a 
draft Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. The two Covenants 
were transmitted through ECOSOC to the General Assembly for final draft- 
ing and adoption and have been one of the main topics of discussion in the 
Third Committee since the ninth session of the General Assembly in 1954. 
By the end of the twelfth session, the Third Committee had approved the 
preamble, an article of each Covenant which deals with the question of self- 
determination (Article 1), and all the substantive articles of the draft Cov- 
enant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (Articles 6-16). By the end 
of the fourteenth session, the Committee had approved substantive Articles 
6-14 of the draft Covenant on Civil and Political Rights.? 

At the fifteenth session, the Third Committee gave priority to the draft 
Covenants and adopted four more articles of the draft Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights. With one exception Canada supported these articles. 
Article 15, as adopted, dealt with the non-retroactivity of criminal law except 
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in cases where subsequent law is more favourable to the offender. While the 
Canadian Delegation expressed support for the principle of the non-retroac- 
tivity of criminal law, it abstained on the article because of the interpretation 
given to a sentence in the article by the Committee’s rejection of a United 
Kingdom amendment. That amendment would have made it clear that the 
non-retroactivity principle would not apply automatically to offenders who 
were already serving a sentence. 

Article 16, which the Committee adopted, guarantees the right of every- 
one to recognition everywhere as a person before the law. Article 17 aims at 
protecting the individual from arbitrary or unlawful interference in his 
privacy, family, home or correspondence; and from unlawful attacks on his 
honour and reputation. Article 18 provides for the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion, including the right to have or to adopt a 
religion or belief of one’s choice, and to manifest them. It provides against 
coercion and for certain limitations on the manifestation of one’s religion or 
beliefs. Finally, it provides that states undertake to have respect for the 
liberty of parents or legal guardians to ensure the religious and moral educa- 
tion of their children. 


Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights 


The Programme of Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights was 
established by the General Assembly at its tenth session. It provided for 
three forms of assistance at the request of governments; advisory services of 
experts, fellowships and scholarships, and seminars on human rights topics. 
The programme as established consolidated the existing technical assistance 
programmes previously approved by the General Assembly relating to the 
promotion and safeguarding of the rights of women, the eradication of discri- 
mination, the protection of minorities, and the protection of freedom of 
information. 

During 1960, three regional seminars were held: one from May 10 to 24 
in Japan on the role of substantive criminal law in the protection of human 
rights and the purposes and legitimate limits of penal sanctions; the second, 
from June 20 to July 4 in Austria on the protection of human rights in crim- 
inal procedure; and the third from December 12 to 23 in Ethiopia on the 
participation of women in public life. 

At its 30th session, ECOSOC approved plans to hold three further 
seminars in 1961: one in New Zealand on the protection of human rights in 
the administration of criminal justice; one in Romania on the status of 
women in family law; and one in Mexico, on amparo, habeas corpus and 
similar remedies of judicial protection against the violation of human rights. 

The Council also considered the way in which the programme of ad- 
visory services was developing. While some expressed the hope that the 
system of fellowships and experts might soon be developed, it was agreed 
that the emphasis should continue to be placed on seminars, preferably 
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regional seminars. The Council directed the attention of member govern- 
ments to possible topics for seminars; the rights proclaimed in the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of the Child, the various aspects and techniques for the 
prevention of discrimination and the protection of minorities, and the causes 
and elimination of prejudice in all its forms. 


Freedom of Information 


During 1960 various bodies of the United Nations continued discussion 
of the general subject of freedom of information which has in fact been 
under discussion for many years!. At the time of the opening of the fifteenth 
session of the General Assembly there were two relevant items on the agen- 
da: continuation of discussion on a Draft Convention on the Freedom of 
Information (Item 35), and a Draft Declaration on the Freedom of Infor- 
mation (Item 36) received from ECOSOC. 

Under Resolution 1459(XIV) the General Assembly at its fourteenth 
session had agreed to give priority during its fifteenth session to further 
discussion of the Draft Convention, of which the preamble and Article 1 had 
been adopted. Accordingly, the Third Committee of the General Assembly 
devoted a large number of meetings during the fifteenth session to con- 
sideration of Article 2 of the Draft Convention; this is one of the most con- 
tentious articles since it concerns the inclusion in the Convention of a detailed 
list of possible limitations on freedom of information. In view of the amount 
of time devoted to this particular article, there was not time to deal with 
any further parts of the Draft Convention or to consider the Draft Decla- 
ration. 

As regards Article 2 of the Draft Convention, three distinct views 
emerged in the Third Committee: the first group of delegations supported 
the inclusion of a detailed list of limitations in the Convention while the 
second group supported the complete deletion of such a list, and the third 
group supported a shorter article in more general terms. Early in the discus- 
sions it became apparent that there was strong opposition to the complete 
deletion of an article outlining limitations on the freedom of information 
and therefore the Third Committee devoted the larger part of its time to 
trying to reach a compromise between the other two views. After a series 
of votes the Committee adopted an amended Article 2 which differed con- 
siderably from the text of the original Draft Convention. While it lists a 
number of general categories in which limitations may apply, it also contains 
a subsection providing against the use of the article as a means of justifying 
prior censorship or restriction of the right of freedom of speech. The amend- 
ed article was supported by a vote of 50 in favour (including the Soviet 
bloc), 5 against (Nordic group), and 19 abstentions. The abstentions in- 
cluded Australia, Canada, France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 
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Canada has consistently held the view that the original text of the 
Draft Convention could be interpreted to restrict rather than to promote the 
freedom of information. However, in view of the majority favouring discus- 
sion of the Draft Convention before the Committee, Canada did not wish 
to oppose discussion and had participated in the debates to date in order to 
have the text suitably modified. However, as regards Article 2 on which there 
were particularly strong Canadian reservations, Canada abstained both from 
discussion and vote on the article as a whole, but supported the amendment 
which added a subsection to the article providing against its use to justify 
prior censorship or limiting freedom of speech. 


Functional Commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council 


Introduction 


Eight functional commissions of the Economic and Social Council were 
set up to assist the Council in its work in technical and specialized fields. 
In accordance with a Council decision, one of these, the Transport and 
Communications Commission, concluded its work in 1959. Of the seven 
remaining commissions, five held meetings during 1960. Their activities are 
discussed in the following sections. The Population and Social Commissions 
which meet biennially, did not hold sessions in 1960. The Population Com- 
mission, whose function it is to study and advise ECOSOC on population 
changes, including migration, and their effect on economic and social con- 
ditions, is scheduled to hold its eleventh session in New York from February 
7 to 17, 1961. The date set for the thirteenth session in New York of the 
Social Commission which advises ECOSOC in the field of social welfare 
and social development is April 17 to May 5, 1961. During 1960, Canada 
was a member of the Population Commission and the Commissions on the 
Status of Women, Narcotic Drugs and International Commodity Trade. 


Commission on International Commodity Trade 


The Commission on International Commodity Trade (CICT) held 
its eighth session in New York from May 2 to 13, 1960. 

Both the agenda and the discussion centered largely on the subject of 
short-term price and export fluctuations for the products of primary pro- 
ducing countries and measures to mitigate their effects. The only other 
subject discussed—apart from the customary “Review of the Current Com- 
modity Situation”’—was a study being made by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat on long-term projections of production and demand of primary 
products, and a related report by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
concerning such projections for agricultural commodities. 

The Commission in reviewing the current commodity situation noted 
the pronounced effect of the 1957-58 recession on prices and volume of 
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trade in primary products, and the slight decline of the general price level 
from 1958 to 1959. There was a general consensus that remedies would 
have to be sought for long-term problems as well as those contemplated in 
connection with short-term fluctuations of prices and export receipts. 

On the question of compensatory financing measures, the Commission 
devoted much of its attention to a report by the International Monetary 
Fund on its policies and procedures in relation to such measures. A large 
part of the discussion was aimed at the further study of this general subject 
which was to be undertaken by a group of experts appointed under Resolu- 
tion 1423(XIV) of the General Assembly whose report is to be considered 
at the ninth session of the CICT in New York beginning May 1, 1961. 

Under the agenda item on measures to deal with fluctuations in 
primary commodity markets, the Commission considered replies to a 
questionnaire sent by the Secretary-General to member countries. As far as 
international measures were concerned, the majority of industrialized coun- 
tries generally supported international agreements on an individual com- 
modity basis, but it was recognized that not all commodities lend them- 
selves to market regulation by such agreements. 

Canada’s membership on the CICT will continue through till the end 
of 1961. 


Commission on the Status of Women 


The Commission on the Status of Women has dealt since its establish- 
ment in 1946 with a variety of questions relating to women’s rights, espe- 
cially political and economic rights and opportunities, access to education 
and property, and social equality. The Commission held its fourteenth ses- 
sion from March 28 to April 14, 1960. Canada, which was serving the last 
of a three-year term on this Commission, was represented by Mrs. Harry S. 
Quart of Quebec city. 

The main questions inscribed on the agenda related to economic oppor- 
tunities for women, the status of women in private law and access of women 
to education. 

The focal point of discussion on the status of women in private law 
was the Secretary-General’s report on the age of marriage, consent to mar- 
riage and registration of marriage. The Commission submitted to ECOSOC 
a draft convention and a draft recommendation providing among other 
things that: 

(1) no marriage of any person under the age of fifteen shall be valid, 
except when a competent authority has granted a dispensation as 
to the age for serious causes in the interest of the intending 
spouses; 

(2) no marriage shall be valid without the full consent of both parties, 
such consent to be expressed in person, orally, publicly and in the 
presence of the authority competent to solemnize marriage; 
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(3) all marriages shall be registered in an appropriate official register 
by the competent authority. 
The draft convention and recommendation have been submitted to the 
Governments of the states members of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies with a request to submit their opinions on the convention and 
recommendation in time for their submission to the Commission at its fifteenth 
session. 

The Commission also discussed the preliminary draft Convention and 
Recommendation concerning Discrimination in Education, prepared by 
UNESCO. The Commission suggested to the UNESCO Committee of Experts 
certain amendments designed to ensure greater equality to women and girls 
in the access to the teaching profession; and the elimination of differences in 
the curricula and facilities of institutions and systems in which the sexes were 
separated. 

In considering the economic opportunities for women, the Commission 
studied the question of the access of women to skilled occupations. A resolu- 
tion recommending that Governments take all steps to improve the voca- 
tional guidance and training of girls and women, and inviting ILO to con- 
tinue to give priority to these questions and to report on them to the 
Commission, was adopted. 


Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights held its sixteenth session in Geneva 
from February 29 to March 18, 1960. The Commission continued its consid- 
eration of a draft declaration on the right of asylum, first presented to it 
by the French Representative on the Commission at its thirteenth session 
in 1957, and revised at its fifteenth session in 1959. The Commission had 
before it further comments by governments, by the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, and by a number of non-governmental organizations. After a 
detailed examination of the draft declaration, the Commission transmitted 
to the Council a revised draft which was transmitted by the Council to the 
General Assembly. At the fifteenth session, the General Assembly decided 
to postpone consideration of it until its sixteenth session. 

The Human Rights Commission discussed the question of the establish- 
ment of national advisory committees on human rights and adopted a draft 
resolution which invited governments to stimulate the formation of national 
bodies representing informed opinion on questions relating to human rights. 
The resolution was later adopted by ECOSOC which also invited govern- 
ments to communicate all relevant information regarding the functions of 
such bodies to the Secretary-General so that he might prepare a report to be 
submitted to the Commission in 1962. 

In its discussions on the prevention of discrimination and the protec- 
tion of minorities, the Commission examined preliminary texts prepared by 
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UNESCO of draft recommendations and an international convention on var- 
ious aspects of discrimination in the field of education. Both the Commission 
and its Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities decided to retain the question of discrimination in education on 
their agendas. The Commission requested UNESCO to submit to it, at its 
seventeenth session, the convention and recommendation which the General 
Conference of UNESCO was expected to adopt later in 1960. 

Discrimination in other fields has also been the subject of a series 
of studies initiated by the Sub-Commission. A study of discrimination in the 
matter of religious rights and practices was transmitted to the Commission 
during 1960 along with a series of draft principles based on proposals 
prepared by the Sub-Commission’s Special Rapporteur who had drawn up the 
study. These draft principles are to be examined by the Commission in 1961 
after receipt of comments by governments members of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies. The Sub-Commission has also initiated similar 
studies of discrimination in the matter of political rights and in respect of the 
right of everyone to leave any country, including his own, and to return to 
his country. Preliminary reports on the progress being made on these 
studies are expected to be submitted in 1961. 

Both the Commission and its Sub-Commission were deeply concerned 
with the manifestations of anti-semitism and other forms of racial prejudice 
and religious intolerance which occurred in various countries late in 1959 
and early in 1960. In a resolution based on recommendations of the 
Sub-Commission, the Commission condemned these manifestations and urged 
states members of the United Nations and of the Specialized Agencies to 
prevent and punish such acts. It also initiated a study of these manifestations, 
their causes or motivations and measures taken to combat them, with a 
view to preparing recommendations. 

At its fifteenth session in 1959, the Commission decided to review 
developments affecting freedom of information, including the problems of 
providing technical assistance to under-developed countries in the field of 
information, as a regular item on its agenda. In accordance with the Com- 
mission’s recommendation, UNESCO undertook a survey of the problems 
of providing technical assistance to under-developed countries in this field, 
and reported that it was planning a series of regional conferences on develop- 
ments of media of information. 

As a result of the Commission’s initiative in 1959, the Secretary-General 
was requested to provide an annual report on developments affecting freedom 
of information and a substantive report on such developments from 1954 to 
1961. At its sixteenth session, the Commission agreed that the first annual 
report should cover the year 1961 and be presented to the Commission in 
1962. The substantive report for the period 1954 to 1961 is in preparation 
and will be submitted to the Commission in 1961. 
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Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs held its fifteenth session in Geneva 
from April 25 to May 13, 1960 to consider problems relating to the inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs. The Commission is composed of the 
representatives of fifteen countries which are leading manufacturers of 
narcotic drugs or producers of raw materials for manufactured drugs “of 
natural origin’. It also includes the representatives of countries where the 
illicit traffic is a serious social problem. During the fifteenth session, the 
following countries were represented on the Commission: Canada, China, 
France, Hungary, India, Iran, Mexico, the Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America and Yugoslavia. In addition a number of countries and organiza- 
tions were represented by observers. The Canadian Representative on the 
Commission, Mr. K. C. Hossick, was elected Chairman of the Commission. 

The discussion in the Commission indicated that some progress had 
been made in extending international participation in multilateral narcotic 
treaties; in compiling statistical information on drug addiction; in providing 
technical assistance in the field of narcotics control and in developing 
methods of determining the origin of opium. 

The problem of combating the illicit traffic was discussed in detail by 
the Commission. It noted that the main drugs in the illicit traffic continued 
to be opium and the opiates, cocaine and cannabis. The sources of the 
international opium traffic were located in the Far East and the Near and 
Middle East. The Commission drew the attention of all governments to the 
serious illicit traffic situation and to the importance of close international 
co-operation in controlling it. At its fourteenth session the Commission 
established a programme of technical assistance to under-developed coun- 
tries in the field of narcotics control. At its fifteenth session, the Commis- 
sion had before it a report of the Secretary-General giving information on 
current technical assistance projects relating to narcotics control. The projects 
for 1960 included a regional consultative group, assistance to enable the 
Permanent Anti-Narcotics Bureau of the League of Arab States to invite 
additional participants to its annual conference, and fellowships in enforce- 
ment, in the organization of rehabilitation services, and in determination of 
the origin of opium, for officials from six countries. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Economic and Social Council, 
a five member “Middle East Narcotics Survey Mission” under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. L. H. Nicholson of Canada spent six weeks in the Middle 
East in late 1959 to study, in consultation with governmental authorities, the 
problem of the illicit traffic in that area. In its report to the Commission, the 
Mission outlined the difficulties faced by the enforcement authorities in their 
attempts to eliminate the illegal narcotics traffic and made a number of 
recommendations aimed at decreasing the illicit traffic and the incidence of 
drug addiction in the Middle East. The Commission considered this report 
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at its fifteenth session and passed it to ECOSOC for further Council action 
in bringing the recommendations of the report to the attention of govern- 
ments concerned. 


Statistical Commission 


The Statistical Commission held its eleventh session at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York from April 20 to May 5, 1960. Among the 
principal questions considered by the Commission were those relating to 
external trade, national accounts and social programmes statistics. 

In returning after a period of ten years to the subject of the Standard 
International Trade Classification (SITC), the Commission considered a 
proposal for combining the SITC and the 1955 Brussels Tariff Nomenclature 
(BTN). The Commission believed that countries wishing to profit from the 
advantages of both classifications would greatly benefit from the simplifica- 
tion of the relation between them contained in the new proposal. It there- 
fore approved the revision of the SITC and requested publication of the 
SITC, Revised, together with alphabetic indexes, the subdivided BTN and 
the correlation codes between those two classifications. 

The Commission considered the progress made in achieving standard- 
ization in national accounting and associated topics and requested that high 
priority be given to the study of methods for improving the quality of items 
of national accounts statistics. It also suggested the continuation, in co- 
operation with the regional statistical conferences, of the study of the 
co-ordination of the systems of national income accounts in use by countries 
with different economic systems. The Commission discussed at some length 
the needs of under-developed countries in developing reliable statistics relat- 
ing to national accounts, distribution of income, financial statistics and con- 
stant price statistics; and it requested the Secretary-General to pay close 
attention to these needs and to the priorities which should be adopted in 
compiling these statistics. 

The Commission considered an outline of the contents of the Com- 
pendium of Social Statistics to be issued in 1963 in connection with the 
third Report on the World Social Situation and approved a number of sta- 
tistical tables contained in it. It also considered an outline prepared by the 
Secretary-General, of a proposed handbook of sample surveys of family 
living conditions. It recommended convening an ad hoc working group of 
specialists in sample survey methods to review recent advances in methods 
which might be suitable, especially in under-developed countries, for collect- 
ing statistics required for the Compendium and for social programmes gen- 
erally. 

In addition to these items, the Commission considered memoranda 
prepared by the Secretary-General on industrial and related statistics and 
demographic statistics. It also drew up its work programme setting up prior- 
ities, which was subsequently approved by ECOSOC. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Introduction 


Canada is a member of all twelve of the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations. These agencies are bodies with wide international responsi- 
bilities in economic, social, cultural, educational, health and related fields 
which were established by inter-governmental agreement and brought into 
relationship with the United Nations at the time of its establishment, or 
subsequently, in order to carry out the aims of the Charter. Chapter IX 
of the Charter provides, in part, that member states shall work for the “con- 
ditions of stability and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations”, by undertaking to promote “higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment, and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development; solution of international economic, social, health 
and related problems, and international cultural and economic co-opera- 
tion”. 

Canada is also a member of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) established in 1957 which, while not a Specialized Agency, has en- 
tered into an agreement with the United Nations and occupies a position 
comparable to that of the Specialized Agencies. 

Co-ordination of the activities of the Specialized Agencies is promoted 
by the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The Committee is composed of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the executive heads of the Specialized 
Agencies and the Director-General of the JAEA; it considers not only ad- 
ministrative questions common to the Specialized Agencies, but planned 
projects on problems of special urgency to be undertaken jointly by several 
agencies. 


International Labour Organization 


The International Labour Organization (ILO) was established in 1919 
at the Paris Peace Conference. Originally associated with the League of 
Nations, it became in 1946 one of the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations. Through its tripartite structure, a feature unique among the 
Specialized Agencies, it brings together representatives of governments, 
employers and workers from the member states to participate in determining 
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ILO activities and policies. It functions through three main organs: the 
annual International Labour Conference, which is the policy-making body 
of the Organization, the Governing Body which is the executive council, 
and the International Labour Office in Geneva, which is the permanent 
secretariat of the ILO, headed by a Director-General appointed by the 
Governing Body. The Office has branches in Ottawa and other cities 
throughout the world, and field offices for operational activities. Besides 
these three principal organs, the ILO functions through various subsidiary 
bodies such as regional conferences, tripartite industrial committees and 
committees of experts. 

The aim of the ILO is to promote social justice by improving working 
and living conditions in all parts of the world. It strives to achieve this 
objective by setting international labour and social standards in conventions 
and recommendations adopted at the regular sessions of the International 
Labour Conference, by providing technical assistance, and by publishing 
reports and the results of studies undertaken by its staff. 

In its forty-one years of existence, the International Labour Organiza- 
tion has adopted 115 conventions and 114 recommendations covering a 
wide variety of subjects. Canada has ratified a total of 19 conventions 
dealing with labour statistics, hours of work and weekly rest in industry, 
conditions of employment of seafarers and dock workers, minimum wage- 
fixing machinery, the employment service, and the abolition of forced 
labour. As Canada is a federal state in which most labour matters lie 
wholly or partly within the jurisdiction of the provinces, constitutional 
considerations impede the ratification by Canada of most ILO conventions. 

The 44th International Labor Conference was held in Geneva from 
June 1 to 23, 1960. The Conference adopted resolutions on measures to 
expand economic aid to developing countries, on measures to protect the 
living and working conditions of young workers, on the eradication of 
discriminatory policies and practices, on the protection of female workers 
against ionizing radiations and on the contribution of the ILO toward 
raising incomes and living conditions in rural communities with particular 
reference to countries in the process of development. 

The Conference was informed by the Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the decision to set up an International Institute for Labour Studies 
in Geneva, under the auspices of the ILO and with the full support of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. The Institute, which will 
be financed from an endowment fund, will supplement the ILO’s educa- 
tional and technical assistance activities. It will undertake and promote 
research into labour problems and draw upon the similar work done in 
national universities and research centres. It will also sponsor and develop 
seminars and round-table conferences for groups from management, trade 
unions, governments, professions and universities. 
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During the fiscal year the Governing Body held four sessions, at 
one of which (June 1960) the triennial elections of government, employer 
and worker members of the Governing Body and of deputy members 
and substitute members was held. 

The ILO during the year expanded its operational programme, partic- 
ularly for the benefit of the under-developed areas of the world. In addition 
to its technical assistance activities under its regular budget, the ILO in 
1960 spent $2,744,788 under the United Nations Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance, and $234,666 under the United Nations Special 
Fund. In 1961 the ILO will spend $3,832,119 under the Expanded Program- 
me, and $5,200,920 from the Special Fund. 

The growing importance of ILO expansion in the operational field 
led to the recent merging of the ILO Technical Assistance and Manpower 
and Employment Committees into the Committee on Operational Program- 
mes. The need for help is especially urgent in Africa, where in two years 
sixteen new countries have joined the ILO. The ILO opened its first African 
field office in Nigeria in 1959 and the Governing Body recently approved 
an East African field office. The first African Regional Conference was 
held in 1960 and an African Advisory Committee was set up. 

A total of 77 countries received technical aid from the ILO in 1960, 
and 337 ILO experts undertook 363 missions, of which the great majority 
were in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The broad areas into which ILO 
technical assistance falls are: manpower organization (including vocational 
training); productivity and management development; co-operation, small- 
scale industries and handicrafts; social security; labour conditions and 
administration. 


Sixteen new members joined the ILO during 1960, bringing present 
membership to 97. The Director-General said the year “saw the initial 
phases of action in certain spheres which will doubtless be of growing im- 
portance during the next few years”. These spheres were employment policy, 
rural development and manpower development. At the same time the ILO 
continued its work in the development and strengthening of the institutional 
framework for social policy, the improvement of workers’ conditions and 
protection of workers against occupational and social risks, and the promo- 
tion of respect for human rights. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


During 1960 eight new African states joined the FAO, increasing its 
total membership to 85. In the past fifteen years the regular FAO budget 
has doubled and 50 countries have been added to the original founding 
members. Naturally, as its responsibilities increased so did the Organization’s 
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activities, and during 1960 there were about 100 meetings of the 80 odd FAO 
committees, commissions and working parties. 

Of special interest to Canada among these bodies are the following, 
to all of which Canada belongs: the Council, which is the executive body 
of the Conference; the Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP); the FAO 
Group on Grains; the Consultative Sub-Committee on Surplus Disposal which 
meets in Washington; and the Committee on Constitutional and Legal 
Matters. Canada ranks fifth among the contributors to the FAO budget and 
her share in 1960 was $377,323 which was 4.11 per cent of the total. During 
the year Canada was also represented at meetings of commodity groups on 
rice, cocoa, citrus fruit, as well as at technical meetings on fisheries industries 
and coffee production. 

The eleventh Conference of the FAO will be held in Rome commencing 
November 4, 1961. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


The year 1960 was an eventful one in the history of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco). In November 
and December the General Conference held its eleventh session at the 
Organization’s Headquarters in Paris. The General Conference is the policy- 
making body of Unesco and it meets every two years to consider applica- 
tions for membership, elect the Executive Board, plan the programme and 
approve the budget for the ensuing two-year period. 

The eleventh session welcomed to membership the newly independent 
nations of Africa, and their presence left a deep imprint on the proceedings 
as the Conference assigned top priority to the educational needs of Africa, 
but at the same time also recognized the supreme importance of education 
in other areas of the world. With an enlarged membership totalling 98 
states came a sharp increase in the budget, which rose from $25.9 million 
for the 1959-1960 biennium to $32.5 million for the 1961-1962 period— 
a reflection of a dynamic approach to increasing responsibilities. In addition 
to its own budget Unesco will receive $12 million from the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Fund and more than $11 million from the United 
Nations Special Fund, thus enabling it to carry out many additional projects, 
most of which will be for educational development. The Conference also 
unanimously gave its support to the establishment of a voluntary emergency 
educational programme for Africa to which pledges were immediately 
made by many member states. A further evidence of the importance attached 
to education was the endorsement of a resolution asking that assistance to 
education be given the same consideration by the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies as is given to assistance for economic development. 
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The session also marked the adoption of a Convention and a Recommenda- 
tion for the Prevention of Discrimination in Education. 

Notwithstanding the emphasis on education, the Conference dealt with 
a substantial agenda in other fields. It approved a ten-year plan of activities 
in the natural sciences which will include surveys and research, particularly 
in humid tropical zones and the establishment of an international Com- 
mission on Oceanography. Two main themes were adopted in the social 
sciences programme: the teaching of social sciences and fundamental re- 
search, and the study of problems resulting from economic and social 
development. The most important project approved in the sphere of cultural 
activities was the international campaign for safeguarding the Monuments 
of Nubia from the inundation which will result from the building of the 
Aswan Dam. Renewed support was given to the major project for the 
mutual appreciation of eastern and western cultural values. In the field of 
mass communication the Conference agreed that increased assistance should 
be given to member states for the development of press and radio facilities, 
and to this end regional conferences are planned for Latin America and 
Africa. 

The stress which an increased programme placed on the administrative 
facilities called for an examination of programme planning, budgeting and 
conference procedures. It also indicated the need for more staff and services 
to deal with the urgent tasks that expanded resources will make it possible 
for the Organization to undertake. As a result, the Director-General recom- 
mended, and the Conference approved the construction of a fourth building 
on the Headquarters site in Paris. For this an additional budget figure of 
$915,000 was authorized for the 1961-1962 period. 

As far as Canada is concerned, many of the Conference decisions will 
be implemented through the Canadian National Commission for Unesco 
which is responsible for co-ordinating participation in Unesco’s programme 
activities, and which numbers in its membership representatives of national 
agencies concerned with education, the sciences, culture and mass com- 
munications. In the year just past the Commission centred its efforts on the 
major project of promoting the mutual understanding of eastern and western 
cultural values. In support of this project it sponsored lectures, published 
several bulletins and organized a regional seminar in Vancouver. In August 
with the co-operation of the National Commission, Unesco held the Second 
World Conference on Adult Education in Montreal; it was attended by more 
than 200 representatives from 49 countries. In September the Canadian 
Commission joined with the United States National Commission and Unesco 
to hold a Conference at the University of Chicago on the Social Problems 
of Industrialization. The Canadian Government sent a delegation of four to 
participate in the Conference of governmental experts which was held in 
Paris in July to prepare final drafts of the Convention and Recommendation 
to member states on Discrimination in Education. 
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The first Canadian Permanent Representative to Unesco was appointed 
by the Government in April, 1960. 


The International Civil Aviation Organization 


The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) was established 
as a Specialized Agency of the United Nations in April 1947. Its general 
objectives are the development of the principles and techniques of inter- 
national air navigation and the encouragement of the planning and develop- 
ment of international air transport in such a way as to promote safety, effi- 
ciency, economy, and the orderly growth of air services. 

The Organization is governed by an Assembly comprising all member 
states, which meets at least once every third year. Subordinate to the As- 
sembly is the 21-member Council which is elected for a three-year term 
at the triennial Assemblies, and which meets in virtually continuous session 
at the headquarters in Montreal. Canada has been a member of the Council 
since the provisional establishment of ICAO in 1945. The Council is as- 
sisted by an Air Navigation Commission and four specialized committees: 
air transport, legal, joint support of air navigation services and finance. 

There was a significant increase in ICAO membership during 1960 
with membership rising from 74 to 82 States. The following States signified 
adherence to the Chicago Convention: Cameroun, Kuwait, Ivory Coast, Mali, 
Nepal, Nigeria, Panama, Senegal. 

On the technical side, the long debated question of adopting the Dis- 
tance Measuring Equipment (DME) as a complement to the Visual Omni- 
range (VOR) as a short-distance air navigation aid was approved by Coun- 
cil as a standard, thus ensuring its use by member states on a world-wide 
basis. 

The Secretariat prepared, and the Council after intensive study and 
debate approved for release to member states and other interested parties, 
a 118 page study on the implications of the technical, economic and social 
consequences of the introduction of a supersonic aircraft into the civil avia- 
tion field. The study indicated that there was no probability of such an air- 
craft being placed into service before 1970 and expressed some concern 
over the possibility of such an aircraft creating a severe disturbance in avia- 
tion economics, unless steps were taken well in advance to co-ordinate the 
various phases of its introduction on an international basis. 

At the request of the United Nations, ICAO personnel were sent to 
the Congo to facilitate the operation of aviation facilities and services such 
as airport operations, Air Traffic Control, weather reporting, communica- 
tions, etc. 

The Secretariat of ICAO is headed by a Canadian, Mr. R. M. Mac- 
donnell, who was appointed Secretary-General of ICAO during 1959. The 
Headquarters of the Secretariat is in Montreal. 
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The International Monetary Fund 

The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 

The International Finance Corporation and 
The International Development Association 


The International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development came into being in December 1945, following 
the 1944 Bretton Woods United Nations Monetary and Financial Confer- 
ence where their respective Articles of Agreement were drawn up. 

The Fund and Bank were planned for a peaceful world of liberal trade, 
currency convertibility and advancing economic development, in which in- 
creased resources could be devoted to raising standards of living through- 
out the world. The two organizations were seen as permanent institutions for 
world-wide co-operation in the fields of currency exchange, international 
investment, and economic development. 

The Fund provides machinery for international consultation and col- 
laboration on monetary, payments and exchange problems. Among its pur- 
poses are the promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of exchange 
restrictions, the establishment of a multilateral system of current payments, 
and the expansion and balanced growth of international trade. Under certain 
conditions member countries may draw on the resources of the Fund to 
assist in dealing appropriately with temporary balance of payments difficulties 
and for other purposes consistent with the Fund’s Articles of Agreement. 

The main purposes of the Bank are, first, to facilitate the investment 
of capital for productive purposes; second, to promote private foreign in- 
vestment by means of guarantees or of participation in loans by private in- 
vestors; and third, to make loans when private capital is not available on 
reasonable terms. 

The principal authority over each institution is vested in a Board of 
Governors, and these two boards convene jointly once a year. Each country 
has the right to appoint a Governor who is in most cases the Minister of 
Finance or the Governor of the Central Bank. The Governors have dele- 
gated many of their powers to Executive Boards of eighteen members each. 
Five Executive Directors on each board are appointed by the countries with 
the highest quotas in the Fund and the highest subscriptions in the Bank. 
Other Directors are elected by the remaining members. The staffs of the two 
institutions are headed by the Managing Director in the Fund and the Presi- 
dent in the Bank. 

The honourable Donald M. Fleming, Minister of Finance, is the Cana- 
dian Governor of the Bank and the Fund; Mr. A. F. W. Plumptre, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, is the Canadian Alternate Govy- 
ernor of the Bank; Mr. James Elliott Coyne, Governor of the Bank of 
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Canada, is the Canadian Alternate Governor of the Fund. Canada has been 
represented by a Canadian Executive Director on the Boards of the Fund 
and Bank from the outset of their activity. At the eighth biennial election 
of Executive Directors, held during the annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors in 1960, Mr. Louis Rasminsky was re-elected Executive Director 
for Canada of both the Bank and Fund. Mr. C. L. Read is his Alternate 
in both institutions. 

Membership in the Fund remained unchanged at sixty-eight countries 
during 1960. Two members, Cuba and the Dominican Republic, withdrew 
from the Bank during the year, reducing its membership to sixty-six. How- 
ever, at year-end four more countries whose applications had been approved 
by the Boards of Governors were in the process of completing membership 
in both institutions; these countries were Laos, Nepal, Nigeria, and Portugal. 

The International Finance Corporation, an affiliate of the Bank designed 
to promote the growth of productive private enterprise particularly in the 
less developed countries, came into being in July 1956. The Corporation 
seeks to fulfil its purpose by investing its own funds in association with 
private capital where this is not available in sufficient quantity and on rea- 
sonable terms; by acting as a clearing-house in bringing together investment 
opportunities and private capital, whether foreign or domestic; and by help- 
ing to enlist managerial skill and experience where these are not readily 
available for a project. IFC investments, unlike those of the World Bank, do 
not carry government guarantees. Membership in the IFC numbered 58 
countries at the end of 1960. During the year Spain and the Sudan joined 
the Corporation and Cuba and the Dominican Republic automatically ceased 
to be members of the IFC by withdrawing from the Bank. 

The International Development Association, a new affiliate of the Bank, 
came into existence on September 24, 1960 and officially began operations 
on November 8 when the inaugural meeting of its Executive Directors was 
held. The purpose of IDA is to promote economic development by providing 
finance on terms which are more flexible and bear less heavily on the 
balance of payments than do conventional loans, to which the Bank is limited. 
As in the IFC, membership in IDA is open to any member of the Bank. 
As of December 31, 1960, 37 countries had completed membership in IDA, 
and at least 20 more with a view to becoming members had begun the pro- 
cesses required by their respective national laws. 

For both IFC and IDA, the representatives of members on the Gov- 
erning and Executive Boards are ex officio the same as for the Bank. How- 
ever, whereas IFC has its own management and staff separate from that of 
the Bank, IDA does not; although the Association is a separate and distinct 
entity, under its Articles of Agreement the President of the Bank is ex officio 
President of IDA and the officers and staff of the Bank have been appointed 
to serve concurrently for IDA. 
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Operations of the Fund 


The resources of the Fund consist of members’ quotas paid in gold 
and members’ currencies. As described in this article last year, member 
governments agreed in 1959 to a major increase in the resources of both 
the Fund and the Bank with the result that during that year the Fund’s 
resources were raised by almost $5 billion to approximately $14 billion. 
Several countries which had not completed their quota increases by the end 
of 1959 did so during 1960 and some further requests for special quota 
increases were agreed to by Governors; as a result, total Fund quotas at 
December 31, 1960 amounted to $14.7 billion; the Fund’s holdings of gold 
and currencies of the major industrial countries amounted to more than 
$10 billion. Canada’s quota was raised in 1959 from $300 million to $550 
million. In accord with the regulations of the Fund, Canada’s quota was 
paid 25 per cent in gold and 75 per cent in Canadian dollars in the form 
of non-interest bearing notes of the Government of Canada. 

From the inception of its operations on March 1, 1947 to December 
31, 1960 the Fund effected transactions equivalent to $3,684 million on 
behalf of 41 members. Most of these transactions were in U.S. dollars but 
the Fund also advanced sterling, deutsche mark, Netherlands guilders, 
French francs, Canadian dollars, Belgian francs and Danish kroner to its 
members. The only drawing of Canadian dollars occurred in September 1956 
when Egypt drew $15 million. Canada has not had occasion to draw on the 
Fund’s resources. Total drawings during 1960 amounted to $280 million 
compared with $180 million in 1959. At the end of 1960, undrawn credits 
available to members under “stand-by” arrangements amounted to $383 
million compared with $208 million a year earlier. A significant development 
in 1960 was that only 53 per cent of drawings were in United States dollars, 
compared with over 75 per cent in the previous two years. In 1960, as in 
1959, repayments to the Fund substantially exceeded new drawings as coun- 
tries such as the United Kingdom and France, which had in the 1956-58 
period made large drawings, reduced the Fund’s holdings of their currencies 
to the normal level. 

An important policy matter with which the Fund concerned itself dur- 
ing the year was the status under its Articles of the many countries which 
since the end of 1958 had made their currencies externally convertible and 
removed all or most of the exchange restrictions which they had maintained 
since the war under the transitional provisions embodied in Article XIV. It 
became evident that many of these countries were now in a position to accept 
the permanent obligations of Article VIII, whereby members undertake to 
avoid restrictions on current payments, multiple exchange rates and dis- 
criminatory currency practices and whereby any such measures which cannot 
be avoided must have the prior approval of the Fund. In June, the Executive 
Board set out lines of guidance to be followed by countries in moving to 
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Article VIII. After an examination by the Fund of their exchange systems to 
ensure that they were in accord with this decision, early in 1961 ten coun- 
tries, nine of them European, accepted all the obligations of Article VIII, 
joining the ten Western Hemisphere countries including Canada which were 
already in this position. The acceptance of Article VII has significant con- 
sequences for the Fund’s financial transactions since only the currencies of 
countries which have taken this step are considered under the Fund’s Articles 
to be convertible and thus usable for making repayment. The greater number 
of currencies now in this position is expected to encourage the ready use of 
a broader selection of currencies in Fund transactions. 

An important part of the June decision of the Executive Board was the 
recognition that the close contact which the Fund had built up with Article 
XIV members through consultations on their exchange restrictions should 
not be lost; it was therefore agreed that there would be great merit in volun- 
tary discussions with all Article VIII countries, ordinarily at intervals of 
about a year. In this way the Fund expects to be able to provide a more 
effective forum for the exchange of views on monetary and financial develop- 
ments, and thus to promote international monetary co-operation in a chang- 
ing world. 


Operations of the Bank 


With the completion by virtually all members of increased subscriptions 
as part of the major increase in the Bank’s resources agreed upon in 1959 and 
with certain further special adjustments approved in 1960, the total sub- 
scribed capital of the Bank stood at $19.9 billion on December 31, 1960. 
Of this amount, 90 per cent or roughly $18 billion represents a guarantee 
by members which can be called only if needed to enable the Bank to meet 
its own obligations and not for lending; on the strength of this guarantee, the 
Bank obtains the greater part of its funds by the issue of its own securities 
in the principal financial markets of the world. The other 10 per cent has 
been paid up by members, 1 per cent in the form of gold and 9 per cent in 
members’ currencies. Canada’s subscription was increased under the 1959 
resolutions from $325 million to $750 million. Altogether Canada has paid in 
$7.5 million in gold and the equivalent of U.S. $67.5 million in Canadian 
dollars which have been fully utilized by the Bank in its lending activities. 
The currencies of members can be used by the Bank for its lending operations 
only with the approval of the members concerned. At the end of 1960, fifteen 
members, including Canada, had released without qualification for use by the 
Bank the whole of the currency portion of their subscriptions amounting to 
$1,041 million. Many other countries had made conditional or partial re- 
leases or agreed to releases over a period. 

The Bank has sold issues frequently on the United States market and 
smaller ones in Germany, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, Canada, the 
Netherlands and Belgium. It has also placed notes directly with the German 
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Bundesbank. During 1960 new bond issues and private placements of Bank 
obligations amounted to $356 million. There was a net increase of $169 
million in the Bank’s funded debt; as of December 31, 1960 the total 
amount of Bank bonds outstanding was $2,158 million including Canadian 
dollar bonds totalling $36 million. 

From its inception to December 31, 1960 the Bank made 277 loans 
in 54 countries in the aggregate of $5,473 million of which $4,101 million 
had been disbursed. During the twelve-month period ending December 31, 
1960, 28 loans were made in 18 countries and territories, totalling $602 
million. In recent years the Bank has been increasingly successful in re- 
plenishing its resources by sales to private investors from its portfolio of 
loans. During 1960 private investors acquired portions of the Bank’s loans 
amounting to $136 million of which $11 million was by private Canadian 
interests. This brought total private participation in the Bank’s lending ope- 
rations to $894 million of which $32 million was by Canadian institutions. 
Repayments on Bank loans totalled $170 million in 1960; of this amount 
$92 million was on loans held by the Bank and $78 million was on loans 
held by others. 

In addition to its lending activities, the Bank provides very import- 
ant technical assistance facilities to its less developed members and has 
assumed an increasingly important role as a mediator of economic disputes 
between members and as an organizer of co-operative efforts by members. 
A major event with which the Bank was closely associated in 1960 was the 
signing of the Indus Waters Treaty between India and Pakistan and the 
creation of the Indus Basin Development Fund to finance the related con- 
struction works. 

Cumulative net earnings to the end of 1960 were $377 million, which 
were placed in a Supplemental Reserve; total reserves on December 31, 1960 
amounted to $556 million. 


Operations of the International Finance Corporation 


IFC’s investment resources consist of the subscriptions of members fully 
paid up in gold and United States dollars. The total subscribed capital of the 
Corporation amounted to $96.2 million at December 31, 1960. Canada’s 
subscription is $3.6 million. 

During 1960 the Corporation made thirteen investments totalling $18.6 
million in 10 countries; seven of these investments were made in five coun- 
tries where IFC had not previously invested. The year’s operations brought 
investments to 36 totalling $45 million in seventeen member countries. 
Cumulative net income to the end of 1960, including earnings on temporary 
investments in U.S. government securities, amounted to $9.2 million. 

At the 1960 Annual Meeting of the IFC the President of the Corpora- 
tion presented a proposal for an amendment to its charter which would permit 
it to make investments in equities, as opposed to the other forms to which 
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IFC was restricted by its Articles, with a view to meeting more adequately 
the needs of worthwhile private business in forms more acceptable to business 
and investors. The Governors are being asked to vote on this proposal before 
September 1961. 


Operations of the IDA 


Although the Articles of Agreement of the Association empower it to 
borrow funds and, under certain conditions, to receive from any member 
“supplementary resources in the currency of another member”, its .resources 
at least initially consist entirely of the subscriptions of members paid up over 
a period of five years mainly in gold or convertible currencies. The Articles 
provided for initial resources equivalent to $1,000 million, assuming that all 
members of the Bank joined IDA; of this amount the equivalent of $787 
million would be available on a fully convertible basis. The subscriptions of 
the 37 countries including Canada which had completed membership by the 
end of 1960 totalled $852 million. Other countries which had not completed 
membership by this date could do so in the period extending to June 30, 1961 
on the terms and conditions applicable to original members. The Articles 
provide for a review of the adequacy of the Association’s resources every 
five years. 

A unique feature of IDA is the division of members into two groups 
for purposes of subscription of funds. Countries in both groups are required 
to pay 10 per cent of their subscriptions in gold or convertible currencies of 
which one-half is payable upon joining and the other half in four equal 
annual instalments. However, the seventeen more industrialized members of 
the Bank, including Canada, are required to pay the remaining 90 per cent 
in gold or freely convertible currencies in five equal annual instalments while 
the other group consisting of the less developed countries may pay 90 per 
cent in their national currencies, which IDA is not free to convert into other 
currencies or to use to finance exports from the country concerned without 
its consent. Canada has paid on its subscription of $37.83 million an amount 
of $1,891,500 or one-half of the ten per cent in United States dollars and 
the equivalent of U.S. $6,809,400 or one-fifth of the 90 per cent in Canadian 
dollars in the form of non-interest bearing demand notes of the Government 
of Canada. 

Although IDA formally began operations on November 8, 1960, it 
could not be expected to finance its first project immediately without some 
months of careful preparation. The Association has wide flexibility in the 
terms of its assistance; it can apply any combination of long maturities, long 
periods of grace with regard to repayment, low interest rates, and repayment 
of interest and principal in any currency. However, projects must have a 
“high developmental priority” and IDA will apply the same high standards 
as the Bank with respect to planning, administration and financing of the 
projects it assists. 
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Universal Postal Union 


The Universal Postal Union (UPU), one of the oldest and largest of 
the Specialized Agencies, was founded in Berne in 1874. With the admission 
of the Republic of Cameroun and Kuwait in 1960, it reached a member- 
ship of 102. Canada has been a member since 1878. The principal aim of 
the UPU is to improve postal services throughout the world and to promote 
international collaboration. 

The UPU functions through the Universal Postal Congress, an Executive 
and Liaison Committee, a Consultative Committee on Postal Studies and 
an International Bureau. The Universal Postal Congress is the supreme 
authority of the UPU and meets every five years to review the Universal 
Postal Convention and its subsidiary instruments. The last revision of the 
Convention was made at the fourteenth Congress which was held in Ottawa 
in 1957. The Acts of that Congress came into effect on April 1, 1959. The 
fifteenth Congress will probably meet in New Delhi, India, in 1962. 

The Executive and Liaison Committee consists of 20 members elected 
by the Congress on a geographical basis and meets annually to ensure 
continuity of the UPU’s work between Congresses, maintains relations with 
postal administrations and international organizations, exercises control over 
the International Bureau and makes recommendations to the Congress. At 
the Ottawa Congress, Canada was elected to the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee. Mr. G. A. Boyle, Deputy Postmaster General of Canada, attended 
its meeting in May 1960 as First Vice-President. At this meeting, the Com- 
mittee gave consideration among various matters to a review of the regula- 
tions governing the transmission of air mail, the revision of the rate structure 
for the various classes of mail with a view to possible simplification, and the 
question of changes in the scale of transit charges payable to the intermediate 
countries for the handling and transportation of mail despatches passing 
through their territories. 

The Consultative Committee on Postal Studies, which is open to all 
UPU members was established by the Ottawa Congress to carry out studies, 
exchange information and give advice on technical matters of interest to 
postal services. Its Management Council consists of 20 members and meets 
annually to direct and co-ordinate the work of the Committee. The next 
meeting is scheduled for Tokyo in October, 1961. 

The International Bureau is the UPU’s permanent secretariat. It co- 
ordinates and publishes information on postal matters, keeps member postal 
administrations informed of the results of UPU inquiries and of develop- 
ments in other countries and acts as the clearing-house for the settlement 
of accounts of member nations relating to the international postal service. 

As host country to the fourteenth Congress in 1957, Canada acts as 
the depository power for the UPU until the next Congress. Its responsibili- 
ties include the certification and forwarding of the Acts of the Congress to 
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other member countries, the safekeeping of credentials of the delegates who 
attended the Congress, the receipt and safekeeping of ratifications, and 
notification to other member countries of the deposit of such ratifications. 
Until April 1, 1959 it received requests for adherence to the Convention and 
other Acts of the Congress in the case of member states which did not attend 
the Congress or were not represented at it. 


International Telecommunication Union 


The International Telecommunication Union (ITU) with headquarters 
in Geneva traces its origin to the International Telegraph Convention of 1865 
and the International Radio Telegraph Convention of 1906. The members 
of these two bodies met simultaneously at Madrid in 1932 and concluded a 
single International Telecommunication Convention regulating telegraph, 
telephone and radio services. This Convention established the ITU which 
was later organized in its present form by the Atlantic City Convention of 
October 2, 1947. Canada was a party to the 1906 convention signed at 
Berlin and has been a member of this organization and its successor ever 
since. The purpose of the ITU is to maintain and extend international co- 
operation for the improvement and rational use of telecommunications of all 
kinds and to promote the development and efficient operation of technical 
facilities. At the end of 1960 the membership of the ITU was 106, an 
increase of ten over the year 1959. In addition there are six Associate 
Members. 

The supreme authority of the ITU is the Plenipotentiary Conference 
which normally meets once every five years. One was held in 1959. Between 
conferences the affairs of the Union are managed by the Administrative 
Council which meets annually. Canada has been one of the member countries 
on the Council since it was established in 1947. Subordinate to the Council 
are the Secretariat and three permanent technical organs—the International 
Frequency Registration Board (IFRB) at Geneva, and two International 
Consultative Committees, on Telegraph and Telephone (CCITT) and Radio 
(CCIR) which usually meet every three years. 

The International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Committee 
(CCITT) held its second Plenary Assembly in New Delhi from the 8th to 
16th December 1960. At this Assembly the CCITT considered technical and 
operational recommendations from its study groups, which held special meet- 
ings during a period of three weeks prior to the Assembly to complete their 
reports. 

The International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) continued 
their studies of technical and operational radio problems during 1960, and 
in particular the new tasks given study groups by the Ninth Plenary Assembly 
(1959) which included special technical questions concerning space com- 
munications and related problems. 
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The Administrative Council held its fifteenth session in Geneva May 
28-July 2, 1960, at which twenty-five member countries participated. At 
this session of the Council there was increased representation from new and 
developing countries, in particular from the African region, as a result of the 
ITU Plenipotentiary Conference (1959) having elected twenty-five member 
countries to the Council. Formerly, the membership was eighteen. The Coun- 
cil took important decisions at this session on budgetary matters and technical 
assistance on the basis of directives by the 1959 Plenipotentiary Conference 
and the new Telecommunication Convention adopted by that Conference. 
These decisions included the adoption of a consolidated budget for the first 
time by ITU and the completion of the assimilation of the staff into the 
United Nations common system. The Council authorized the establishment 
of a group under the Secretary-General to specialize in technical assistance 
in recognition of the increasing need for telecommunication facilities by new 
and developing countries. 


World Meteorological Organization 


The World Meteorological Organization (WMO) with headquarters in 
Geneva developed from the International Meteorological Organization, a 
voluntary association of international weather services founded in 1878. 
The convention which established WMO came into force on March 23, 
1950, and the Organization became a Specialized Agency of the United 
Nations on December 20, 1951. The purposes of the Organization are to 
facilitate co-operation among meteorological services; to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of telecommunication systems for the rapid 
exchange of weather information; to promote standardization of meteoro- 
logical observations and to ensure the uniform publication of observations 
and statistics; to further the application of meteorology in various fields 
including aviation, shipping and agriculture, and to encourage and assist in 
co-ordinating the international aspects of research and training in 
meteorology. 

These activities are implemented by a Congress, the supreme body of 
the WMO on which the Director of Meteorological Services of each of the 
108 member states is represented. The Congress, which meets every four 
years, held its third session in April 1959. Between sessions the affairs of 
the Organization are managed by the Executive Committee (consisting of 
eighteen Directors of Meteorological Services) on which Canada is 
represented. There are also eight technical commissions covering the main 
fields of modern meteorology and six regional associations. Mr. P. D. Mc- 
Taggart-Cowan, Director of Canada’s Meteorological Service, was elected 
as a member of the Executive Committee at its twelfth session in July 1960. 
He is also the Permanent Representative for Canada to WMO. During 
December 1960, the Commission for Climatology held its third session in 
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London, England. During this session Mr. C. C. Boughner, Chief of Climato- 
logical Division, Meteorological Services of Canada, was elected nrgsident 
of the Commission for Climatology. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


The International Atomic Energy Agency came into existence on July 
29, 1957, when its statute had been ratified by 26 signatory governments. 
The first proposal for its establishment had been made by the President of the 
United States to the United Nations General Assembly on December 8, 1953 
and was unanimously endorsed by the Assembly. Canada served on the 
various preparatory bodies which worked to set up the Agency and together 
with France, the United Kingdom, the United States and the U.S.S.R. serves 
on the Board of Governors as one of the countries “most advanced in the 
technical ess of atomic energy including the production of source 
materials.” 

The headquarters of the Agency is in Vienna, where the fourth enna 
general conference was held September 20-October 1. The 23-member 
Board of Governors met four times during the year, also in Vienna. 

During the past year, Chile, Ghana and Colombia have become mem- 
bers of the IAEA, bringing the total membership to 73. The applications. of 
Senegal and Mali have been approved, and they will also become members 
when they have deposited their instruments of ratification. The principal 
objective of the Agency, as set out in the Statute, is to accelerate and enlarge 
the contribution of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity throughout 
the world. 

At the time when the IAEA was established there was general expecta- 
tion that the use of nuclear energy for the production of industrial power 
would increase very rapidly indeed, and it was thought that the Agency 
would do much work as an intermediary agent helping member countries 
to acquire source materials, fuel and equipment. It was as a logical extension 
of this function that the Agency was authorized “to establish and administer 
safeguards designed to ensure that special fissionable and other materials, 
services, equipment, facilities and information made available by the Agency 
or at its request or under its supervision or control are not used in such a 
way as to further any military purpose”. 

Though this aspect of the Agency’s work has grown more slowly than 
was at first expected, the past year has seen several important developments 
in the field. The Government of Finland had asked in October 1959 for 
assistance in obtaining a 100 kilowatt Triga Mark II training and research 
reactor, enriched uranium fuel for it, and also assistance in fabricating the 
fuel elements. In December 1960, the agreements were signed under which 
Finland will acquire the reactor and fuel from the United States through 
the intermediary of the IAEA. This is the first transaction in which the 
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Agency has participated involving the supply of enriched fuel. It had pre- 
viously arranged the delivery of three tons of natural uranium from Canada 
to Japan. In both cases the fuel was supplied to the Agency free of cost. 
Finland had also requested IAEA for assistance in obtaining fuel for a critical 
assembly to be located near the Triga reactor at the Institute of Technology 
at Otaniemi near Helsinki. Negotiations are now under way with the Soviet 
Union which, like the United States and the United Kingdom, has signed 
agreements making available to the Agency specified quantities of U235, for 
the supply of this fuel. Towards the end of 1960, the Board of Governors 
also had under consideration a proposal made by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment that the Agency participate in a joint scientific research programme 
based on the Norwegian zero power reactor NORA which is nearing com- 
pletion. The Agency undertook to negotiate a contract with the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission to make available a fuel core previously 
used in the nuclear ship Savannah. The agreements were finally approved 
by the Board of Governors on February 3, 1961 and the Agency will now 
have its first opportunity to participate in fundamental scientific studies of 
nuclear reactors. 

The development of a system of safeguards to ensure that materials 
and equipment furnished by or with the help of the Agency will not be 
diverted to military use has kept pace with the growth of the activities 
described above. In April 1960, the Board of Governors, after nearly two 
years of work, gave provisional approval to a set of proposals which was 
subsequently endorsed by a large majority at the general conference. The 
same proposals, slightly modified in the light of the discussion at the con- 
ference, were given final approval by the Board of Governors on January 31, 
1961 and will be implemented at once. The safeguards cover requirements 
foreseen for the immediate future and apply only to reactors of less than 
100 megawatt thermal output, to nuclear material used and produced in 
these reactors and to small research and development facilities. They are 
subject to review at the end of two years in the light of the developments in 
the uses of nuclear energy which may be expected to take place in that 
time. 

The other work of the IAEA falls into four categories: technical assis- 
tance (including fellowships, training courses and exchanges); issue of 
bibliographies, directories and other standard works of reference; develop- 
ment of internationally accepted codes and standards in the nuclear field; and 
the organization of expert conferences, panels and symposia. 

During 1960 about 420 fellowships were granted; experts and equip- 
ment were made available to the atomic programmes in 27 different coun- 
tries; draft conventions were elaborated relating to the civil liability of 
operators of nuclear ship and land based reactors; regulations for the 
transport of radioactive materials were drawn up and approved, and tech- 
nical recommendations for the disposal of radioactive wastes were worked 
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out by an expert panel. Nine scientific meetings were organized, attended 
by more than 2,000 scientists from 40 countries. Included in the technical 
assistance activities were a preliminary assistance mission which visited the 
Federation of Mali, Greece, Ivory Coast, Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia to 
survey the general outlook for nuclear development in those countries. A 
similar mission left in October for Mexico, El Salvador, Guatemala, Peru 
and Paraguay. The year was also marked by the official opening of the 
Agency’s laboratory at Seibersdorf, the site of the Austrian reactor centre. 
Its construction was made possible by a grant from the United States 
Government and its use will be ancillary to the Agency’s other tasks outlined 
above rather than as an independent centre of basic research. 

Canada has continued to support fully the activities of the IAEA and 
made a further voluntary contribution of $52,020 to the operational fund 
out of which the Agency meets requests for technical assistance. This sum 
is, of course, in addition to the assessed contribution to the regular budget, 
which in Canada’s case was $168,863 for 1960. Canadian scientists and 
experts have continued to participate in IAEA seminars and panels and a 
total of twelve fellows nominated by the Agency has been accommodated 
at the Reactor School run by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited at Chalk 
River. 


World Health Organization 


The World Health Organization (WHO), which was established in 
1948, is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies. Canada played an 
important part in the preparatory meetings leading to the creation of WHO, 
and became one oi its first members. A Canadian, Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
former Deputy Minister of National Health, became its first Director-General, 
a post which he held until 1953. 

WHO functions through the World Health Assembly, an Executive 
Board, a Secretariat, and six Regional Committees. The World Health 
Assembly, the Organization’s legislative body, is composed of representatives 
of all members and meets annually to determine the policies, programmes 
and budget of WHO. The Executive Board, a technical body, is composed 
of 24 persons designated by elected member states for their competence in 
the field of health. It meets twice annually to give effect to the decisions of 
the Assembly. The Secretariat is headed by a Director-General appointed 
by the Assembly and carries out the administrative work of the Organization. 

Most of the operational part of WHO’s work is administered through 
its six Regional Committees, each dealing with the health problems of its 
own geographical area. By special arrangement these responsibilities in the 
American region are delegated to the Pan-American Health Organization 
(PAHO), established in 1902 and known until 1958 as the Pan-American 
Sanitary Organization (PASO). The Pan-American Sanitary Bureau serves 
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as the Regional Office of WHO in the area, and the Directing Council of 
PAHO, as the Regional Committee of WHO for the Americas. Canada has 
been represented by an observer at meetings of the Regional Committee 
which are held alternately in Washington and capitals of the member states. 
The most recent meeting was held in Havana, from August 14 to 26, 1960. 

The defined objective of WHO is “the attainment by all peoples of the 
highest possible level of health.” To achieve this goal, WHO acts as the 
directing and co-ordinating authority on international health matters and 
provides advisory and technical services to help countries develop and 
improve their health services. It sends out expert consultants and demon- 
stration teams of specialists upon request by interested countries, trains 
experts in modern methods of combating diseases, assists governments in 
control operations against communicable diseases, supports research in 
numerous virus and parasitic diseases, awards fellowships and assists in 
improving public health administration and in programmes of maternal and 
child health, mental health, nutrition and sanitation. It publishes a number 
of periodicals to inform national health administrations and scientists of 
progress in public health; and it maintains an international centre for the 
compilation and analysis of medical and health statistics. 

The thirteenth World Health Assembly met in Geneva from May 3 to 
20, 1960 and reviewed the expanding activities of the Organization. 

One of the more important items discussed at the Assembly was how 
to provide sufficient funds to finance the malaria eradication programme in 
1961, and on a continuing basis, until it has achieved its objective. This 
programme is financed by voluntary contributions from all possible sources, 
including government, industry, private organizations and individuals. 
(Canada made a $100,000 voluntary contribution in 1960.) The Director- 
General was authorized to prepare a paper outlining ways and means by 
which the programme could be financed in a more permanent and satis- 
factory manner, including the absorption of all or part of the expenses in the 
annual budget of WHO. The Director-General’s proposals will be considered 
at the next World Health Assembly in 1961. 

The Assembly approved an increased budget of $20,309,254, of which 
Canada’s share was $539,240. 

The most outstanding activity of WHO in 1960 was the assistance pro- 
vided to the Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville) to meet efficiently and 
quickly the grave health problems of this newly independent country. As the 
Director-General said in the introduction to his annual report for 1960 “by 
recruiting without delay a few immediately essential health personnel, WHO 
helped avert the threat of a breakdown in the services of environmental 
sanitation and the control of endemo-epidemic diseases. WHO was also 
able to work out a programme for training and education of Congolese med- 
ical and paramedical personnel, at the same time recruiting the foreign per- 
sonnel needed in the first instance to staff basic health services.” 
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In the field of communicable diseases emphasis was placed on the 
creation or strengthening of epidemiological services with a strong central 
unit, and of relevant public health laboratory and statistical services. Progress 
was made toward the eradication of smallpox in South-East Asia, where 
pilot programmes were begun. Work continued in the field of environmental 
sanitation, emphasizing the training of sanitary engineers and sanitarians and 
on providing safe water supply and waste disposal. WHO continues to regard 
its fellowship programme as one of the most efficient tools for training 
national health personnel. From December 1, 1959 to August 31, 1960 
WHO awarded 1006 fellowships to applicants from 122 countries. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 


The Convention for an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization was drawn up at the United Nations Maritime Conference by 35 
nations and opened for signature on March 6, 1948, at Geneva. Canada 
was the first country to ratify the Convention, the instrument of acceptance 
being deposited with the Secretary-General of the United Nations on October 
15, 1948. IMCO officially came into being when, on March 17, 1958, the 
Convention was ratified by Japan, thus bringing to the requisite 21 the 
number of states which had ratified the Convention. The requirement that 
at least seven of these states should have not less than one million gross 
tons of shipping each had also been met by this date, with the result that 
IMCO became the twelfth Specialized Agency of the United Nations. The 
first session of the IMCO Council was held in London, the headquarters of 
the Organization, from January 6 to 19, 1959. 

Under the terms of the Convention, this “consultative and advisory 
agency” will promote co-operation in technical matters, encourage adoption 
of the highest standards of safety and navigation, discourage discriminatory 
action or unnecessary restrictions by governments affecting international 
shipping, consider matters concerning unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns, provide for the exchange of information and take up any other 
shipping matters referred to it by any organ of the United Nations. 

IMCO has as its policy-making body an Assembly of all members which 
meets every two years. Between sessions of the Assembly, a Council performs 
all functions of the Organization except that of recommending to members 
the adoption of maritime safety regulations. The Council is composed of 
sixteen members, of which eight represent countries having an interest in 
providing international shipping services, and eight (including Canada) at 
present represent countries having an interest in international seaborne trade. 

The IMCO Convention also provides for a Maritime Safety Committee 
consisting of fourteen members on which Canada is represented. This Com- 
mittee deals with such matters as aids to navigation, rules for preventing col- 
lision, construction and equipment of vessels, and the handling of dangerous 
cargoes. 
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During 1960 the Council and the Safety Committee held meetings to 
which Canada sent representatives. 

The principal task undertaken by the Organization in 1960 was the 
International Conference on the Safety of Life at Sea, the fourth of its kind, 
convened to revise the 1948 Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea. Canada 
was represented at this Conference which was held in London from May 17 
to June 17. 
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The Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada, the Honourable Howard Green, pre- 
sides over a plenary meeting of the General Assembly as one of its thirteen Vice-Presidents. 
United Nations 


DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


Introduction 


The United Nations has certain responsibilities under its Charter for 
dependent territories. The nature of these responsibilities varies according 
to the particular type of dependent territory. For United Nations purposes, a 
broad distinction is drawn between the trust territories—for which the Or- 
ganization has direct responsibilities—and other types of non-self-governing 
territories, for which the responsibilities of the Organization are limited and 
indirect. The nature of these responsibilities is set forth in the Charter. Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter deals with the non-self-governing territories and Chap- 
ters XII and XIII deal with the trust territories. In addition to these Charter 
responsibilities, the United Nations has inherited certain responsibilities for 
one remaining mandated territory of the former League of Nations, South 
West Africa. The nature of these responsibilities has been defined by the 
International Court in an advisory opinion. 

The United Nations has created appropriate machinery to help it to 
discharge its responsibilities for each of these three categories of dependent 
territory. For the trust territories there is the Trusteeship Council. For the 
non-self-governing territories there is the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. This Committee’s powers and functions are 
naturally quite different from those of the Trusteeship Council, since they 
reflect an indirect and limited, rather than a direct responsibility. While the 
Trusteeship Council is a permanent organ of the United Nations provided 
for in the Charter itself, the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories is a temporary body originally established by resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly in 1949 for a three-year term, which has been 
renewed at three-year intervals since that time. Another important point of 
contrast is in the powers of these two bodies. The Trusteeship Council is 
obliged under the Charter to perform certain positive functions, which include 
fostering the political development of the trust territories. The role of the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories on the 
other hand is passive, in that the Committee can only study information sub- 
mitted by the administering states on those territories which they decide are 
not fully self-governing and on which they are therefore prepared to report. 
Furthermore, these reports are limited by the Charter to statistical and other 
information of a technical nature relating to economic, social and educational 
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conditions only. As in the Trusteeship Council, however, membership on the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories is balanced 
between administering and non-administering powers. Finally, for the man- 
dated territory of South West Africa, the General Assembly has established 
the Committee on South West Africa. The Government of the Union of 
South Africa does not participate in the work of this Committee, however, 
because of the Union’s long-standing dispute with the United Nations over 
the relationship of the territory to the United Nations. 


Trust Territories 


Sessions of the Trusteeship Council 


In 1960 three former trust territories attained full independence and 
sovereignty. On January 1 the Cameroons under French administration 
became the Republic of the Cameroun. On April 27 Togoland under French 
administration became the Republic of Togo and on July 1 Somaliland under 
Italian administration joined with the British Protectorate of Somaliland to 
become the Republic of Somalia. 

During the period under review the Trusteeship Council held two 
regular sessions, the 25th session from January 25 to February 9, 1960 and 
the 26th session from April 14 to June 30, 1960. It also held a special ses- 
sion, its tenth, in December 1959 to consider the report of the United 
Nations Commissioner on the results of the plebiscite held in the Northern 
Cameroons under British administration. 

The Standing Committee on Petitions, the Committee on Rural Eco- 
nomic Development, the Standing Committee on Administration Unions 
and the Committee on Classification of Communications also met during the 
period covered by the report of the Trusteeship Council. 

The Council had before it the annual reports of the administering author- 
ities on the following trust territories: Tanganyika under United Kingdom 
administration, Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian administration, Somaliland 
under Italian administration, Cameroons under United Kingdom administra- 
tion, New Guinea under Australian administration, Nauru under Australian, 
New Zealand and United Kingdom administration, Western Samoa under 
New Zealand administration and the trust territory of the Pacific Islands 
under United States administration. During its consideration of these re- 
ports, the Council was assisted by special representatives of the administering 
authorities from each of these territories. In conjunction with the examina- 
tion of the relevant annual reports, the Council also examined the reports of 
its visiting missions to the trust territory of the Pacific Islands and to the 
trust territories in East Africa. 
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Report of the Trusteeship Council 


During the first part of the fifteenth session of the General Assembly 
the Fourth Committee was not able to examine the report of the Trusteeship 
Council? although it considered some aspects of it as separate items. A re- 
port on these items is given in subsequent paragraphs. The report as a 
whole will be considered by the Fourth Committee at the resumed session 
of the General Assembly in March-April, 1961. 


Western Samoa 


Addressing the fifteenth regular session of the General Assembly, the 
former Prime Minister of New Zealand stated that: 
“. . . in the Trust Territory of Western Samoa, for whose admin- 
istration New Zealand is responsible, the stage is now set for the 
Samoan people to assume full sovereignty within the international 
community.” 


Later the Western Samoan Prime Minister, speaking in the Fourth Com- 
mittee as a member of the New Zealand Delegation, confirmed his country’s 
readiness for independence. 

Despite two Soviet attempts at amendment, a New Zealand resolution 
co-sponsored by several African and Asian nations, was adopted first in the 
Fourth Committee and later by a vote of 81 in favour (including Canada), 
10 against, no abstentions, in plenary session. The resolution recommends 
that a plebiscite take place in May 1961, under the supervision of the United 
Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, in which all adult Western Samoans may 
vote on the questions: 

“1, Do you agree with the Constitution adopted by the Constitutional 

Convention on October 28, 1960? 

“2. Do you agree that on January 1, 1962, Western Samoa should 

become an independent State on the basis of that Constitution?” 

The Plebiscite Commissioner (Mr. Najmuddine Rifai of the United 
Arab Republic) was requested to submit a report to the Trusteeship Council 
for consideration at the sixteenth session. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


Recommended by the Trusteeship Council for inclusion in the agenda 
of the fifteenth session, the “Question of Ruanda-Urundi” became an oc- 
casion for a concerted attack on Belgium, the administering power, by the 
anti-colonial powers including the Soviet bloc. At issue were Belgium’s plans 
covering the holding of communal elections in 1960 and legislative council 
elections in January, 1961, followed by a fully representative round table 
conference and, finally, termination of the trusteeship in 1962. These plans 
to some extent ran counter to recommendations of the Trusteeship Council 
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and at the Assembly the opposing powers put forward two resolutions, 
neither of which was satisfactory to Belgium nor to the Hutu political parties 
representing 85 per cent of the population in Ruanda-Urundi. 

The main resolution, which strenuous efforts (including those of Can- 
ada) failed to make more flexible, called for an immediate, general and 
unconditional amnesty and a political conference to precede the legislative 
council elections which were required to be postponed until May or June, 
1961. It established a three-man United Nations Commission to supervise the 
elections and present an interim report on political progress to the resumed 
session. The resolution was adopted in plenary session by a vote of 61 in 
favour, 9 against, with 23 abstentions (including Canada). 

The second resolution called on Belgium to facilitate the return to 
Ruanda of the Mwami, King Kigeri V. It also provided for a referendum 
in order to ascertain the wishes of the people concerning the institution of the 
Mwami and, if necessary, the present Mwami of Ruanda. The idea of a 
referendum was unobjectionable but the recommendations regarding the 
return of the Mwami were unacceptable to Belgium and to the Hutu political 
parties. Nevertheless, with active pressure from the Soviet bloc, the resolu- 
tion was adopted, the vote in plenary session being 50 in favour and 24 
against (including Canada), with 19 abstentions. 

The Assembly’s action in respect of Ruanda-Urundi will continue at 
the resumed session at which the interim report required of the Commission 
established by the first resolution will be presented. 


Trust Territories of the Cameroons 


During the fourteenth session of the General Assembly two resolutions? 
were passed, arranging for separate plebiscites to be held in the Northern 
and Southern Cameroons before the end of March 1961, and requesting that 
the United Kingdom take steps to separate the administration of both areas 
from that of Nigeria by October 1, 1960. In the plebiscite the inhabitants of 
the trust territory were asked to choose between rejoining Nigeria or be- 
coming part of the Cameroun Republic. 

In accordance with the United Nations decision, the United Kingdom 
established separate administrations in both Northern and Southern Cam- 
eroons, and undertook preparations for the plebiscite. Dr. Djalal Abdoh of 
Iran was appointed United Nations Commissioner to supervise the plebiscite. 
He was assisted by a team of United Nations observers, United Kingdom 
civil servants and a battalion of United Kingdom troops. The plebiscites were 
held in February 1961 and not unexpectedly, the Northern Cameroons voted 
for union with Nigeria while the Southern Cameroons voted overwhelmingly 
for union with the Republic of Cameroun. 
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The Commissioner will now submit the results of the plebiscite to the 
Trusteeship Council. It is hoped the Council will report to the General 
Assembly on the Cameroons during the resumed session of the General 
Assembly. The United Kingdom Government feels that the trusteeship ar- 
rangement should be terminated as soon as possible. The exact date will 
have to be worked out by the authorities concerned, and then approved by 
the United Nations. 


Non-self-governing Territories 


Transmission of Information under Chapter XI of the Charter 


At the fourteenth session of the Fourth Committee (which deals with 
questions concerning dependent territories), Canada joined as co-sponsor 
of a resolution which set up a special committee to study the principles which 
should guide members in determining whether an obligation exists to trans- 
mit information to the United Nations on their dependent territories. 

The report+ of the Committee of Six, which adopted twelve principles, 
came before the Fourth Committee at the fifteenth session. Possibly the most 
important was Principle IV which states that there is a prima facie obliga- 
tion to transmit information in respect of a territory which is geographically 
separate and distinct ethnically and/or culturally from the country admin- 
istering it. On the initiative of the African-Asian states these principles were 
then applied to the cases of Spain and Portugal, which regard their overseas 
territories as an integral part of their metropolitan territory. During the 
session, Spain indicated its willingness to transmit information to the United 
Nations on its overseas territories but Portugal continued to maintain that by 
virtue of the status accorded to territories such as Angola and Mozambique, 
under the Portuguese constitution, it was under no obligation to transmit in- 
formation on those territories. 

After a long debate the Fourth Committee adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that Portugal was under an obligation to transmit information to the 
United Nations under Chapter XI of the Charter in respect of a list of terri- 
tories, ranging from the Cape Verde Archipelago to Mozambique, Angola 
and Goa. The resolution called upon Portugal to discharge this obligation 
without futher delay and was the culmination of many years of discussion 
of this problem in the United Nations. Canada voted in favour of the resolu- 
tion approving the principles contained in the special committee’s report® 
but abstained in the resolution which stated that Portugal was under an 
obligation to transmit information on a list of named territories. Canada’s 
abstention was based on the fact that the twelve principles which had been 
adopted would do no more than create a presumption that certain territories 


*Doc. A/4526 
* Doc. A/4526 
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were non-self-governing. Canada therefore considered that it would have 
been more appropriate if no listing of Portuguese territories had been at- 
tempted, the more so because the detailed knowledge required for a decision 
was not available to the Committee. 


Resolutions on Non-Self-Governing Territories 
adopted by the General Assembly 


During the first part of the fifteenth session of the General Assembly 
seven resolutions were adopted on non-self-governing territories. All had 
strong African-Asian sponsorship and were adopted with substantial major- 
ities. Probably the most important, which Canada co-sponsored, stressed the 
importance of building up a strong indigenous civil service in dependent 
territories.6 The second resolution which concerned the progress achieved 
in non-self-governing territories? urged the administering powers to transmit 
to the United Nations information on political developments in their de- 
pendent territories. Canada supported the resolution which recommended 
that countries administering non-self-governing territories take immediate 
steps to revoke all laws and practices which sanction discriminatory policies 
based on racial considerations. 8 

Other resolutions which were supported by Canada included the report 
on economic conditions in dependent territories which was prepared by the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories as part of 
its triennial review of social, educational and economic developments in non- 
self-governing territories,9 and the resolution which requested the Secretary- 
General to take action towards the establishment of United Nations informa- 
tion offices in dependent territories. Canada supported the resolutions adopted 
by the Assembly on the participation of the non-self-governing territories in 
the work of the United Nations and of the Specialized Agencies!° as well as 
the resolution which was adopted urging members to increase the number 
of scholarships available to inhabitants of dependent territories.11 


South West Africa 


Since 1920 the Union of South Africa has administered the former 
German territory of South West Africa under the terms of the class “C”’ man- 
date of the League of Nations. All South African governments have insisted 
that the territory was legally a part of the Union, but none has taken steps 
toward that end. 

In 1946, and each year thereafter, the General Assembly has requested 
the Union to place the territory under a United Nations trusteeship agree- 
ment. The question has now come to a head with Liberia and Ethiopia hav- 
ing instituted contentious proceedings in the International Court of Justice 


° A/RES/1534(XV) 7 A/RES/1535(XV) ® A/RES/1536(XV) 
° A/RES/1537(XV) 7° A/RES/1539(XV) 4 A/RES/1540(XV) 
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on November 4, 1960, seeking a decision against South Africa for violating 
the terms of the mandate by practising racial discrimination and suppressing 
civil rights. 

The resolutions adopted during the first part of the fifteenth session of 
the General Assembly abandoned all attempts at negotiations with the South 
African Government. They concentrate instead on the plight of the people 
in South West Africa and contain a number of paragraphs which disapprove 
of the policies practised in South West Africa. Canada voted for all of these 
resolutions except the last. The five resolutions Canada supported were as 
follows: 

Resolution I noted that a number of petitions have been received which 
raised questions related to conditions in the territory; 

Resolution II urged the Union Government to cease the arbitrary im- 
prisoning and deporting of Africans and to ensure the free exercise of 
political rights by all sectors of the population; 

Resolution IJI commended the governments of Ethiopia and Liberia 
on their initiative in bringing the dispute before the International Court; 

Resolution IV invited a number of Specialized Agencies to undertake 
urgent programmes to assist the indigenous population; 

Resolution V requested South Africa to take steps to prosecute and 
punish the police and civil officials responsible for the death of eleven 
Africans in the December 1959 disturbances at Windhoek. 

Resolution VI had three important operative paragraphs which (1) 
deplored and disapproved of the police practices of South Africa, which 
were contrary to its obligations under the mandate; (2) deprecated the appli- 
cation of the policy of apartheid in South West Africa; and (3) invited the 
South West Africa Committee to go to the territory immediately to investigate 
the situation and report back to the General Assembly. Canada voted in favour 
of the first two of these paragraphs. The Canadian Delegation felt compelled 
to abstain on the resolution as a whole (in the company of fourteen other 
delegations) because the third paragraph attempted to extend United Nations 
supervision beyond that exercised by the League of Nations under the 
mandate. 
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FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


Introduction 


It is the responsibility of the General Assembly to review the financial 
and administrative aspects of the work of the United Nations and to approve 
the budget. The Assembly discharges this task with the assistance of the 
Administrative and Budgetary (Fifth) Committee which is a Committee of 
representatives of all member states. The Fifth Committee is, in turn, as- 
sisted by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions which is composed of nine members including at least two financial 
experts of recognized standing. The Advisory Committee is responsible for 
expert examination of the United Nations’ budget and at the beginning of 
each regular session submits to the Assembly a detailed report on the budget 
for the next financial year and on the accounts for the last financial year. 
It also reports on a variety of other administrative financial questions re- 
ferred to it by the Assembly for comments. On the basis of these reports the 
Fifth Committee debates the questions at issue and makes recommendations 
to the General Assembly. 


Budgetary Questions 


The Fifth Committee of the General Assembly has the responsibility of 
approving in the first instance the expenditures of the United Nations and 
of arranging for enough financial contributions from member states to meet 
these expenditures. The Fifth Committee was able to fulfil this task well 
during the period 1945-1956 when every member state, subject to the loss of 
its vote under the provisions of Article 19 of the Charter, contributed to- 
wards the expenses of the organization according to a scale of assessments 
which, after considerable debate and compromise, had been accepted by the 
required two-thirds majority of members present and voting. Under the 
present scale approved at the twelfth session of the Assembly for 1959, 1960 
and 1961, the more than seventy economically less developed members of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America are expected to contribute about 16 per 
cent; the five permanent members of the Security Council 66 per cent; and 
the remaining twenty members about 18 per cent. 

Since 1956, the United Nations has launched two peace-keeping opera- 
tions—one in the Middle East (UNEF) and one in the Congo (ONUC). 
The costs of these two operations are now running at an annual rate of $140 
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million which is twice the level of all the other expenses of the organization 
put together. At the fifteenth session, ‘the Fifth Committee attempted to 
find an acceptable method for apportioning the costs of UNEF and ONUC 
among member states. The Committee first directed its attention to appor- 
tioning the 1960 costs of ONUC, which totalled $60 million. Canada, the 
United Kingdom and the United States offered to waive voluntarily their 
claims on the organization in respect of the costs of certain air transport 
facilities which had been provided to the United Nations to move troops into 
the Congo. These claims totalled $12.5 million (of which Canada’s share was 
approximately $600,000) and reduced the costs to be borne by the general 
membership from $60 million to $48.5 million. Of these net costs, the United 
States offered to pay 40 per cent (as compared to its normal share under the 
scale of assessments of 32 per cent) and this offer was used to reduce the 
share otherwise payable by the seventy less developed members from 16 
per cent to 8 per cent. An identical system of apportionment was agreed for 
the 1961 costs of UNEF ($19 million). The Fifth Committee did not, how- 
ever, agree on a method of apportioning the 1961 costs of ONUC (which 
are running at about $10 million per month). In the absence of such an 
agreement, the Secretary-General was merely authorized to incur further 
commitments in the Congo of up to $24 million for the first three months of 
1961, pending approval of a budgetary appropriation and a decision on the 
method of apportionment by the resumed session, in March 1961. 

In the years up to 1956 there was the inevitable minority of member 
states who disapproved of certain United Nations activities or who believed 
they were being called upon to bear an inequitable share under the method 
of apportionment which the two-thirds majority had agreed on. This mino- 
rity nevertheless did not default. Since 1956, however, about thirty member 
states have been defaulting on their assessed contributions to UNEF. These 
defaults are partially due to the failure of the General Assembly to provide 
explicitly that the obligation of members to pay their assessed shares of the 
costs of UNEF is as binding as their obligation to pay their assessed shares 
of the other expenses of the Organization. The Fifth Committee at the 
fifteenth session therefore made explicit provision in a resolution that ONUC 
assessments create legally binding obligations on member states. The Soviet 
bloc and several other states who are dissatisfied with the manner in which 
United Nations operations in the Congo have been conducted, announced 
that they would in no circumstances pay their assessed shares (about 20 per 
cent) of the costs of ONUC. Since these costs are now at an annual rate of 
about $120 million, it means that the United Nations faces an annual short- 
fall in respect of ONUC of at least $24 million dollars. The annual shortfall in 
respect of UNEF is about $6 million (30 per cent of the total budget 
of $19 million). To this figure must be added an accumulated shortfall in 
respect of UNEF and ONUC from 1956 to 1960 inclusive at $30 million 
($20 million for UNEF and $10 million for ONUC). 
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In the past the shortfalls had been covered by borrowing from 
the $25 million Working Capital Fund (now depleted) and the reserve ac- 
counts of United Nations voluntary funds, such as the Special Fund and the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Since these sources were 
rapidly drying up, and since the Assembly had as yet not provided funds 
for the 1961 costs of ONUC, it appeared that the Secretary-General might 
be forced before the resumed session to seek short-term loans from govern- 
ments. It was not known, however, whether any governments were either 
willing or in the possession of the necessary legal authority to lend money 
to the Organization. In view of these doubts, the Secretary-General requested 
authority from the fifteenth session to borrow from private banks but this 
request, although it was approved by the Fifth Committee, did not receive 
the necessary two-thirds majority in plenary. 

Another very important and related issue discussed by the Fifth Com- 
mittee was the extent to which the Secretary-General should be allowed to 
spend money in the field of peace and security without the concurrence of 
a special session of the General Assembly. Under current practice the Sec- 
retary-General, following a directive from the Security Council, may legally 
spend an unlimited amount provided he receives the concurrence of the nine- 
member Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 
As a result, when the fifteenth session convened in September, the General 
Assembly had been faced with a bill of about $40 million in respect of the 
costs of ONUC. The Soviet bloc and other delegations argued that in future 
a special session should be called for any expenditures exceeding $2 million 
or $5 million. Other delegations believed that such a procedure would destroy 
the ability of the Security Council and the Secretary-General to take prompt 
and effective action to maintain peace and security. The Fifth Committee 
devoted only a few hours to this important issue and decided to maintain 
the current practice pending a comprehensive review by the resumed session. 

The Fifth Committee took a series of less important administrative and 
budgetary decisions among which the following deserve special mention. The 
Committee approved an appropriation of $73 million in respect of the 1961 
expenses of the Organization, exclusive of UNEF and ONUC. This figure 
represents an increase of about $10 million over last year’s figure. This in- 
crease results primarily from a strengthening of the Organization’s permanent 
staff particularly in the economic and social field; an appropriation of $3.5 
million to provide assistance to meet the special transitory needs of the 
newly-independent states of Africa; and a substantial increase in pensions 
and other benefits payable to the United Nations staff. 

Under urgings from Asian, African and Latin American Delegations, 
the Fifth Committee also decided to review at the sixteenth session the cri- 
teria for determining the number of posts on the staff of the Secretariat 
which (ideally) should be filled by the nationals of each member state. 
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(Present criteria give no weight to the relative importance of posts and 
provide that the geographical distribution of posts should correspond roughly 
to the scale of assessments for the United Nations budget.) The Committee 
also decided, under the urgings of African and Asian Delegations that the 
emphasis of United Nations public information work should shift in favour 
of the economically less developed areas of the world. 


Extra-Budgetary Funds 


A number of special programmes, financed outside the regular assessed 
budget by voluntary contributions, have been established by the General 
Assembly to provide aid to children and refugees and technical and other 
assistance to member states. Canada’s contributions to these programmes 
for the calendar years 1959, 1960 and 1961 are shown in the following 
table: 


1959 1960 1961? 

UN Children’s Fund (UNICEP) ................ $ 650,000 $ 650,000? $ 650,000 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 

Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA).... 2,000,000* 1,500,000* 500,000 
Programme of the UN High Commissioner 

for Refugees (UNHCR) (formerly 

UNREF, the UN Refugee Fund) ........ 290,000 290,000 290,000 
UN Expanded Programme of Technical 

Prasiseanicee (EEA ) sien yest onc hence: 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,150,000 
ME MESTICCIALU PEG oo oe5 5009 ee sesh casacsececevoruesienets 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,350,000 


Following the practice of recent years, the fifteenth session of the 
Assembly held a special pledging conference for announcing contributions 
to EPTA. At the same conference members announced their contributions 
to the Special Fund which was established at the twelfth session and began 
operations in 1959. As at previous sessions, a separate conference was 
convened to announce pledges to the two refugee agencies; UNRWA and 
UNHCR. Pledges to UNRWA for 1961 were about the same as in 1960. 
Pledges to UNHCR, which in 1960 were up substantially largely as a result 
of the support of many countries for World Refugee Year (June 1959-June 
1960), were not expected to reach the same level in 1961. Canada pledged 
$290,000 to the UNHCR. In addition, Canada contributed to World 
Refugee Year by financing the transportation to Canada and treatment and 
maintenance where necessary of tuberculous refugees and their families. 
Up to March 31, 1961 Canada will have taken care of 826 refugees includ- 
ing 325 suffering from tuberculosis. A number of co-operating provinces 
volunteered to pay part or all of the medical costs; all other expenses are 


1The 1961 contributions are subject to appropriation by Parliament. 

2In addition, Canada donated milk powder to UNICEF in 1960 valued at approximately 
$1.6 million. 

Includes a special contribution of $1.5 million in 1959 and $1 million in 1960 for the 
purchase of wheat flour given to UNWRA. 

Contributions stated in U.S. dollars. 
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the responsibility of the Federal Government. The estimated cost of this 
programme to the Federal Government to the end of March 1961 is 
$300,000. 

The Assembly also considered the report of the Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds which assists in obtaining pledges of voluntary 
contributions for these Funds. It adopted unanimously a draft resolution 
which provided for the convening of an ad hoc pledging conference on the 
refugee programmes at the sixteenth session, to be scheduled so that no 
other meetings are held at the same time. In addition, the Assembly re- 
established the Negotiating Committee to serve from the close of the fifteenth 
session to the close of the sixteenth session. Fourteen member states were 
appointed to the Committee, including Canada. 
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International Court of Justice 


The International Court of Justice was established by the Charter as the 
principal judicial organ of the United Nations. It replaced the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the Court which bore a similar relationship 
to the League of Nations. Since the Statute of the Court forms a part of the 
Charter, all members of the United Nations are parties to the Statute. In 
addition, three national entities which are not members of the United 
Nations (Switzerland, San Marino, Liechtenstein) have become parties to 
the Statute. 


Elections 


The Statute provides that the Court shall consist of fifteen independent 
judges elected for nine-year terms. They are elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council from a list of nominees submitted by 
national groups. Although the judges are to be elected “regardless of their 
nationality”, the main forms of civilization and the principal legal systems of 
the world are to be represented. | 

Elections were held at the fifteenth session of the General Assembly, 
which took place in New York in the latter part of 1960 to fill five 
vacancies and the following were elected: 

Mr. Philip C. Jessup of the United States; 

Mr. Vladimir Koretsky of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
Mr. Gaetano Morelli of Italy; 

Mr. Jose Luis Bustamante y Rivero of Peru; and 

Mr. Kotaro Tanaka of Japan. 

A special election was also held to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Sir Hersch Lauterpacht of the United Kingdom, which was filled by the 
election of Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, also of the United Kingdom, who will 
serve on the Court for the balance of Sir Hersch Lauterpacht’s term. 
Mr. Justice John E. Read, who retired in February of 1958, is the only 
Canadian who has served on the Court. No Canadian has since that time 
been put forward as a candidate. 


Cases 
During 1960 the International Court had under consideration the 
following cases: 
(1) Portugal v. India (case concerning right of passage over Indian 
territory). On December 22, 1955, Portugal filed an application 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


before the Court concerning a right of passage which it claimed 

over Indian territory to and from the Portuguese enclaves of 

Padra and Nagar-Aveli. 

In a judgment of April 12, 1960 the Court found that: 

(a) Portugal had in 1954 a right of passage over intervening 
Indian territory between the enclaves of Padra and Nagar- 
Aveli and the coastal district of Daman and between these 
enclaves, to the extent necessary for the exercise of Portuguese 
sovereignty over the enclaves and subject to the regulation 
and control of India, in respect of private persons, civil 
officials and goods in general; 

(b) Portugal did not have in 1954 such a right of passage in 
respect of armed forces, armed police and arms and ammuni- 
tion; 

(c) India had not acted contrary to its obligations resulting from 
Portugal’s right of passage in respect of private persons, civil 
officials and goods in general. 

United States v. Bulgaria (case concerning the aerial incident of 

July 27, 1955). On October 24, 1957 the United States instituted 

proceedings against Bulgaria for damages suffered by their nationals 

who were passengers in an aircraft of EL AL ISRAEL AIRLINES 

LTD., destroyed by Bulgarian anti-aircraft defence forces. Follow- 

ing communications received from the Parties in the case, the Court 

ordered on May 30, 1960, that the case be removed from its 
calendar. 

Constitution of the Maritime Safety Committee. 

On March 25, 1959 the Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 

sultative Organization requested the Court to give an advisory 

opinion on whether the Maritime Safety Committee of the 

Organization was constituted in accordance with the Convention 

for the establishment of the Organization. In an opinion dated 

June 8, 1960 the Court gave a negative answer to this question. 

Cambodia v. Thailand (case concerning the Temple of Preah 

Vihear). 

On October 6, 1959, the Cambodian Government filed an applica- 

tion instituting proceedings against the Government of Thailand 

concerning a parcel of territory now occupied by Thailand on 
which is situated the Temple of Preah Vihear. The Court is being 
asked to declare that sovereignty over the temple belongs to 

Cambodia, and that Thailand should withdraw from occupation 

of the area. The case is still at the exchange of pleadings stage. 

Belgium v. Spain (case concerning the Barcelona Traction, Light 

and Power Company, Limited). 


On September 23, 1958 Belgium began proceedings against 
Spain alleging that the measures under which Barcelona Traction 
was declared bankrupt in Spain and its property liquidated are 
contrary to international law. The Court was asked to order 
restitution of or compensation for the property. The case is still 
at the exchange of pleadings stage. 

(6) France v. Lebanon (case concerning the “Compagnie du Port, 

des Quais et des Entrepdts de Beyrouth” and the “Société Radio- 
Orient”). 
On February 13, 1959 France began proceedings against Lebanon 
alleging that, in accordance with their constitutional instruments, 
two French companies, the “Compagnie du Port, des Quais et 
des Entrepots de Beyrouth,” and the “Société Radio-Orient’, 
enjoy customs and tax exemptions in Lebanon which had been 
unilaterally altered by Lebanon contrary to a Convention between 
the two countries. Following communications received from the 
Parties in the case, the Court ordered on August 31, 1960 that 
the case be removed from its calendar. 

(7) Honduras v. Nicaragua (case concerning the arbitral award made 
by the King of Spain on December 23, 1906). 

On July 1, 1958 Honduras filed an application commencing 
proceedings against Nicaragua in a case concerning the arbitral 
award rendered on December 23, 1906 by the King of Spain. 
The application alleges that the Government of Nicaragua failed 
to carry out this arbitral award, which defines the frontier between 
the two countries and asks the Court to declare that Nicaragua is 
under an obligation to give effect to the award. In its judgment of 
November 18, 1960 the Court ruled that the award made by 
the King of Spain on December 23, 1906 is valid and binding 
and that Nicaragua is under an obligation to give effect to it. 


International Law Commission 


The International Law Commission held its twelfth session at the 
European Office of the United Nations in Geneva from April 25 to July 1, 
1960. The Commission gave priority to Consular Intercourse and Immunities 
and completed a first draft of a convention on this subject of sixty-four 
articles together with a commentary on each article. The Commission also 
studied the subjects of International Responsibility and Ad Hoc Diplomacy, 
and requested the Secretariat to undertake a study of the juridical regime 
of historic waters, including historic bays. 

Also during the twelfth session, the Commission elected Mr. Eduardo 
Jiminez de Arechaga of Uruguay and Mr. Mustafa Kamil Yasseen of Iraq 
to fill two vacancies which had occurred. 
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United Nations Juridical Yearbook 


In 1959 the General Assembly adopted a resolution stating that a 
United Nations juridical yearbook which would include documentary 
materials of a legal character relating to the United Nations should be 
published. 

At its fifteenth session, the General Assembly, decided to place the 
question of the publication of a United Nations juridical yearbook on the 
provisional agenda of its seventeenth session and invited member states to 
submit to the Secretary-General written comments or observations on the 
form and contents of the proposed yearbook not later than June 1, 1962. 
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Appendix | 
Agenda of the Fifteenth Session of the General Assembly? 


Plenary Meetings 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the delegation of Peru (item 1). 
2. Minute of silent prayer or meditation (item 2). 
3. Credentials of representatives to the fifteenth session of the General Assembly 
(item 3):? 
(a) Appointment of the Credentials Committee; 
(b) Report of the Credentials Committee. 
4. Election of the President (item 4). 
5. Constitution of the Main Committee and election of officers (item 5). 
6. Election of Vice-Presidents (item 6). 
7. Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 12, paragraph 2, of the Chanter 
(item 7).® 
8. Adoption of the agenda (item 8).? 
9. Opening of the general debate (item 9). 
10. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization (item 10). 
11. Report of the Security Council (item 11). 
12. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapters I, VII (except BeeHORS I, 
IV, V and paragraph 645) and VIII) (item 12).‘ 
13. Report of the International Atomic Energy Agency (item 14). 
14. Election of three non-permanent members of the Security Council (item 15). 
15. Election of six members of the Economic and Social Council (item 16).? 
16. Election of members of the International Court of Justice (item 17): 
(a) Election of a member of the Court to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Sir Hersch Lauterpacht; 
(b) Election of five members of the Court. 
17. Appointment of the members of the Peace Observation Commission (item 18). 
18. Election of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (item 19). 
19. Admission of new Members to the United Nations (item 20).? 
20. United Nations Emergency Force (item 27):° 
(b) Progress report on the Force. 


Unless otherwise indicated, all the items formed part of the agenda recommended by 
the General Committee in its first report (A/4520) and adopted by the General Assembly at 
its 881st, 900th and 904th plenary meetings on 1, 11 and 13 October 1960. At its 881st, 900th, 
903rd and 904th plenary meetings on 1, 11 and 13 October, the Assembly adopted the recom- 
mendations of the General Committee on the allocation of agenda items, with the exception of 
item 87 (‘‘Declaration on the granting of independence to colonial countries and peoples’’) 
which it decided to consider in plenary meeting. For the numerical list of agenda items, see 
Official Records of the General Assembly, Fifteenth Session, Plenary Meetings, prefatory 
fascicle, agenda. 

2 The General Assembly will continue the consideration of this item at its resumed fifteenth 
session. 

3 At its 898th plenary meeting on 10 October 1960, the General Assembly took note of 
the communication dated 15 September 1960 from the Secretary-General to the President of 
the General Assembly (A/4493). 

* At its 954th plenary meeting on 18 December 1960, the General Assembly took note 
of chapters I, VII (except sections I, IV, V and paragraph 645) and VIII of the report of 
the Economic and Social Council (A/4415). 

5 At its 960th plenary meeting on 20 December 1960, the General Assembly took note of 
the Secretary-General’s progress report on the United Nations Emergency Force (A/4486 
and Add. 1 and 2). See also resolution 1575 (XV) on this item. 
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21. Question of Tibet (item 78).° 

22. Question of Hungary (item 81).° 

23. Question of the composition of the Trusteeship Council (item 84).° 

24. The situation in the Republic of the Congo (item 85).’ 

25. Declaration on the granting of independence to colonial countries and peoples 
(item 87). 


First Committee 


POLITICAL AND SECURITY (INCLUDING THE REGULATION OF ARMAMENTS) 


1. The Korean question: report of the United Nations Commission for the Unifi- 
cation and Rehabilitation of Korea (item 21).° 
2. Report of the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space (item 22).° 
3. Disarmament and the situation with regard to the fulfilment of General As- 
sembly resolution 1378 (XIV) of 20 November 1959 on the question of 
disarmament (item 67).? 
. Suspension of nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests (item 69).? 
. Question of Algeria (item 71). 
Prevention of the wider dissemination of nuclear weapons (item 73)? 
. The problem of Mauritania (item 79).° 
. Complaint of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics about a menace to world 
peace created by aggressive actions of the United States of America against 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (item 80).° 
9. Report of the Disarmament Commission (item 86).? 
10. Africa: a United Nations programme for independence and development 
(item 88).° 
11. Complaint by the Revolutionary Government of Cuba regarding the various plans 
of aggression and acts of intervention being executed by the Government of 
the United States of America against the Republic of Cuba, constituting a 
manifest violation of its territorial integrity, sovereignty and independence, and a 
clear threat to international peace and security (item 90).° 


OrNIAWNSA 


Special Political Committee 


1. Question of an increase in the membership of the Security Council and of the 
Economic and Social Council (item 23). 

2. Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (item 26).? 

3. Report of the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation (item 24). 

4. Final report of the Secretary-General evaluating the Second United Nations Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in relation to the 
holding of similar conferences in the future (item 25).® 


® The General Assembly will take up the consideration of this item at its resumed fifteenth 
session. 

7 At its 958th plenary meeting on 20 December 1960, the General Assembly voted on 
the draft resolutions submitted by Ceylon, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Morocco, the United 
Arab Republic and Yugoslavia (A/L.331/Rev. 1) and by the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the United States of America (A/L.332); these texts were 
not adopted. At the same meeting, the Assembly decided to keep this item on the agenda of 
its fifteenth session (see resolution 1592 (XV)). 

8 At its 954th plenary meeting on 18 December 1960, the General Assembly took note of 
the report of the First Committee on this item (A/4594). 

® At its 909th plenary meeting on 31 October 1960, the General Assembly decided, on the 
recommendation of the General Committee as set forth in its second report (A/4549), to in- 
clude this item in the agenda and, at its 910th plenary meeting on 1 November 1960, to allo- 
cate it to the First Committee. The Assembly will take up the consideration of this item at 
its resumed fifteenth session. 

10 At its 960th plenary meeting on 20 December 1960, the General Assembly took note 
of the report of the Special Political Committee on this item (A/4626). At the same meeting, 
the Assembly decided to keep this item on the agenda of its fifteenth session. 
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. The status of the German-speaking element in the Province of Bolzano (Bozen); 
implementation of the Paris agreement of 5 September 1946 (item 68). 

. Treatment of people of Indian and Indo-Pakistan origin in the Union of South 
Africa (item 70). 

- Question of race conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies of apartheid 
of the Government of the Union of South Africa (item 72).° 

. Actions on the regional level with a view to improving good neighbourly rela- 
tions among European States having different social and political systems 
(item 75).° 

9. Appeal for maximum support to efforts of newly emerging States for strength- 

ening their independence (item 77).? 
10. Question of Oman (item 89).™ 


on “Ie Oy Hh 


Second Committee 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 

1. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapters II, HI, IV and VII 
(paragraph 645 only)) (item 12). 

2. Programmes of technical assistance (item 30): 

(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council; 

(b) United Nations assistance in public administration: report of the Secretary- 
General; 

(c) Confirmation of the allocation of funds under the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. 

3. Progress and operations of the Special Fund (item 28). 

4. Opportunities for international co-operation on behalf of former Trust Terri- 
tories and other newly independent States: reports of the Economic and Social 
Council and of the Secretary-General (item 31). 

5. Economic development of under-developed countries (item 29):? 

(a) International flow of private capital: report of the Secretary-General and 
recommendations thereon by the Economic and Social Council; 

(b) Question of the establishment of a United Nations capital development 
fund: report of the Secretary-General; 

(c) Methods and techniques for carrying out a study of world economic 
development: report of the Secretary-General and comments thereon of the 
Economic and Social Council; 

(d) Promotion of wider trade co-operation among States: report of the 
Secretary-General. 


Third Committee 


SOcIAL, HUMANITARIAN AND CULTURAL 
1. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapters V, VI and VII (section II, 
paragraph 645 only, and sections IV and V)) (item 12). 
2. Assistance to refugees (item 33): 
(a) Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees; 
(b) Report of the Secretary-General on the World Refugee Year. 
. Draft International Covenants on Human Rights (item 34).¥ 
. Draft Convention on Freedom of Information (item 35).* 
. Draft Declaration on Freedom of Information (item 36). 


mR W 


1 At its 909th plenary meeting on 31 October 1960, the General Assembly decided, on 
the recommendation of the General Committee as set forth in its second report (A/4549), to 
include this item in the agenda and to allocate it to the Special Political Committee. The 
Assembly will take up the consideration of this item at its resumed fifteenth session. 

2 At its 943rd plenary meeting on 12 December 1960, the General Assembly decided to 
include this item in the provisional agenda of its sixteenth session. For the report of the 
Third Committee, see A/4625. 

18 At its 943rd plenary meeting on 12 December 1960, the General Assembly decided to 
include this item in the provisional agenda of its sixteenth session. For the report of the 
Third Committee, see A/4636. 
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. Land reform (item 74). 

. Question of assistance to Libya: report of the Secretary-General (item 32). 

. Draft Declaration on the Right of Asylum (item 82). 

. Main trends of inquiry in the natural sciences, dissemination of scientific knowledge 
and application of such knowledge for peaceful ends (item 83). 

. Measures designed to promote among youth the ideas of peace, mutual respect and 
understanding between peoples (item 76). 


IANA 


io) 


Fourth Committee 
TRUSTEESHIP (INCLUDING NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES) 


1. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories transmitted under Article 73 e 
of the Charter of the United Nations: reports of the Secretary-General and of 
the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories (item 37): 
(a) Progress achieved by the Non-Self-Governing Territories in pursuance of 

Chapter XI of the Charter; 

(b) Information on economic conditions; 

(c) Information on other conditions; 

(d) General questions relating to the transmission and examination of infor- 
mation; 

(e) New developments connected with the association of Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories with the European Economic Community: report of the 
Secretary-General. 

2. Study of principles which should guide Members in determining whether or 
not an obligation exists to transmit the information called for in Article 73 e of 
the Charter of the United Nations: report of the Special Committee established 
under General Assembly resolution 1467 (XIV) (item 38). 

3. Dissemination of information on the United Nations in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: report of the Secretary-General (item 39). 

4, Participation of the Non-Self-Governing Territories in the work of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agencies: report of the Secretary-General 
(item 40). 

5. Offers by Member States of study and training facilities for inhabitants of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories: report of the Secretary-General (item 41). 

6. Election to fill a vacancy in the membership of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories (item 42). 

7. Question of South West Africa (item 43) :? 

(a) Report of the Committee on South West Africa; 

(b) Report on negotiations with the Government of the Union of South 
Africa in accordance with General Assembly resolution 1360 (XIV); 

(c) Election of three members of the Committee on South West Africa. 

8. Question of the future of Ruanda-Urundi (item 45).? 

9. Question of the future of Western Samoa (item 44), 

10. Report of the Trusteeship Council (item 13).? 

11. Dissemination of information on the United Nations and the International 
Trusteeship System in Trust Territories: report of the Secretary-General 
(item 46).° 

12. Offers by Member States of study and training facilities for inhabitants of Trust 
Territories: report of the Secretary-General (item 47).° 


Fifth Committee 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 


1. Financial reports and accounts, and reports of the Board of Auditors (item 48): 
(a) United Nations (for the financial year ended 31 December 1959); 
(b) United Nations Children’s Fund (for the financial year ended 31 De- 
cember, 1959); 
(c) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (for the financial year ended 31 December 1959); 
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(d) Voluntary funds administered by the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (for the financial year ended 31 December 1959); 

(e) United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (liquidation and final 
accounts). 

. Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1960 (item 49). 

. Budget estimates for the financial year 1961 (item 50).™ 

. Public information activities of the United Nations: report of the Secretary- 

General (item 59). 

5. Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of subsidiary bodies of the 

General Assembly (item 51):? 

(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions; 

(b) Committee on Contributions; 

(c) Board of Auditors; 

(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the appointment made by the 
Secretary-General; 

(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal. 

6. Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized agencies of technical as- 
sistance funds allocated from the Special Account (item 53). 

7. Administrative and budgetary co-ordination of the United Nations with the 
specialized agencies and with the International Atomic Energy Agency: re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
(item 54). 

8. Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds (item 55).? 

9. United Nations Library: report of the Secretary-General (item 56).” 

10. Construction of the United Nations building in Santiago, Chile: progress report 
by the Secretary-General (item 57). 

i1. Organization and work of the Secretariat; report of the Committee of Experts 
appointed under General Assembly resolution 1446 (XIV) and _ provisional 
recommendations thereon by the Secretary-General (item 58). 

12. United Nations Emergency Force (item 27): 

(a) Cost estimates for the maintenance of the Force. 

13. Personnel questions (item 60): 

(a) Geographical distribution of the staff of the Secretariat: report of the 
Secretary-General; 

(b) Proportion of fixed-term staff; 

(c) Other personnel questions. 

14. United Nations International School: report of the Secretary-General (item 61). 

15. Comprehensive review of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund (item 63). 

16. Annual report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board (item 62). 

17. Scale of assessments for the apportionment of the expenses of the United Nations: 
report of the Committee on Contributions (item 52). 

18. Proposed amendments to certain provisions of the Pension Scheme Regulations of 
the International Court of Justice (item 64). 

19. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapters VII (section I only) and 
IX) (item 12).” 


hwWN 


14 At its 960th plenary meeting on 20 December 1960, the General Assembly approved 
the recommendation of the Fifth Committee concerning the payment of honoraria to the 
members of the Administrative Tribunal of the United Nations (A/4609, para. 10). At the 
same meeting, the Assembly took note of the reports of the Fifth Committee on the control 
and limitation of documentation (A/4611) and on the survey of the Headquarters buildings 
by a group of architects and engineers (A/4678). The General Assembly will continue the 
consideration of this item at its resumed fifteenth session. 

15 At its 954th plenary meeting on 18 December 1960, the General Assembly took note 
of the decision of the Fifth Committee on this item (A/4630, para. 4). 

16 At its 954th plenary meeting on 18 December 1960, the General Assembly took note 
of the decisions of the Fifth Committee on this item (A/4600, paras. 6 and 7). 

17 At its 954th plenary meeting on 18 December 1960, the General Assembly took note 
of the report of the Fifth Committee on this item (A/4664). 


if 


Sixth Committee 


LEGAL 


1. Report of the International Law Commission on the work of its twelfth session 
(item 65). 

2. Question of the publication of a United Nations juridical yearbook: report of 
the Secretary-General (item 66). 

3. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapter VII, paragraph 645 only) 
(item.12).™ 


18 At its 954th plenary meeting on 18 December 1960, the General Assembly took note of 
the report of the Sixth Committee on this item (A/4655). 
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Appendix Il 


Membership of the United Nations and 
Other United Nations Bodies 
at December 31, 1960 


United Nations Members 
Date of Admission 


DTU ALLIS AD ocr fer ane ee ee ays a il each aa November 19, 1946 
A ATT eS il 2 os Bo viceg we dese sivas oiesncu senna ok les December 14, 1955 
PNM GST ATT RAR Oe ONE ek or ame HTN VIET eres ree - 
CNET LOU eee ede eA RR SOREN she ab hn TE tes be 
PANES C15 Se PRE CAMEL Ce eons 56S jes huiznc alos aR DMR GL December 14, 1955 
(STACI he Bet, SOO Nae, i enMine ON a R  e  ee es, ee e i! 
(RYOVIRG Eber aged Solar re Ee CE ON De NPN oat) Seer, Md 
Vipera Me ne OS OA al | «1 re ae 
ETUC AL Teen es ee ar Meat tito hah oA ates eae ae December 14, 1955 
J BARE TNTES oper cme all ance tele taal A Ale RNR Mise aia iede ve 8 March 19, 1948 
SVS LOEW SSIAT I 55s Le eect ees UB a anata - 
CSHePT a a TT WER. ©, 5." Ben, SRN Reet S GY NEN ran Re UR et rae December 14, 1955 
PEAT IM IT) emis tas, 2 PAN EAY fies fee sans aesondeasdesuernigiced douse September 20, 1960 
AR EU (8 0 een i ee nee sd 
EPeAY PAL AITICATL CPU DIC ss peers rte ate ce ecticeacd ace sere September 20, 1960 
Sd (CYR so ie react OR, ED OL CUE oe Sh Ra December 14, 1955 
(Co EES yg SRR Deas mene Ae (onion FURNES 1h ont September 20, 1960 
CGT G Mem er er re Hane Pega ore es cael sess isesacticun Rens od 
LI BLL Ei eotesrlerteinl yn pos, -cte ety ERI AR Fee eR NTE AL I Ae ae RR = 
in} V8) a aL A Es pce eg INSU ea Wie RE GAD 8 LO, Ae te = 
Copnzo (Capital=Brazzaville). cio sisccescscevasesncctsesstovsesnecaehe September 20, 1960 
Congo (Capital—Leopoldville)......0...00.000000ccceecceeceeeees September 20, 1960 
CSCS Eh Col eee ten MOORS ce Men asto. oar. Mer ee ne 
‘AGW a) alse coop tle Ae eke, Rei SE Nae ARUN 2) 02 6 VSO a Rae RE e 
(CH AB) EC as. aS Hea ARE ROM tome TT co Yen en eee 9 a September 20, 1960 
Santee eS FE EEN © hehe (9 Oe ee ae 9 pete Ree meee SRURPaES tere) 2 
Id TY os me ie rn et Me a ec ACE wet caates Ba September 20, 1960 
ETT Kee a oe etme de. Oe hee ee OPE OM URE UE Nol teden Ton! Ha 
Dominican: RODUDIIO: 2 eee ee nee. ee ae ~ 
| i Tin) eae aan eee etre lepine le. Peeper: a) wl Rabel amt - 
fs aeeel PU ELC OT Rak ete teas ree ct Rea A Aa Sv, cn il id 
ANSE (oy ER RESON SO ARO 5 et wR for Fer tet, en 4 
Pa ATG oo eee by ee. Pea eee a eed ech codece ele teas December 14, 1955 
j LARP Ghee Brown alll feos ing Mil ce eer renees v0 ee in Rie Ala = 
EPEC ee cores eae ENS Te. ON TET ee eee eee ee ee September 20, 1960 
CSTNAT I ee te) PRE Gi, RN Ro to AN eons ean abt. March 8, 1957 
RSTECCE Pere SA EE 5 RN cM Ro ~ 
(WATE Th een Rene n ND lin Miratenitearionene Tt tee tte, J 


*Original members, i.e., those which participated in the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organisation at San Francisco or had previously signed the United Nations Declaration of 
1 January 1942, and which signed and ratified the Charter. 
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Date of Admission 


CG tin ees eras an opt Ee) Ma DA ENY PRUibanas SAP amt I SeMENT aenetrr ST cert MLE OD © December 12, 1958 
| Ea Dewitt eae ret RPE ON WA ees A Gee RL MAE Se ae, - 

HON Gras Hare ek ie ee ae eee OY ce Sere . 
FRU AT eae at acta ch ots ee eae December 14, 1955 
bore Fs Ve Ee ee ee Dem NL oh rete Net dover MA See ORATOR fos Bll November 19, 1946 
1 filet: ee een SERCO ERT SEeN ee tes ts 

Wid OneSia sc Sec ee ee September 28, 1950 
PR ATN ie cere eae acces Tae etd Git ae cc etaneed eng nee id 

EPACESN Fo vcess sche eae chase Rel Ea ee tee - 

Treka rvs ocho tes eee eee en een ete eee, Re December 14, 1955 
| ES ol MSO re MRE SPALL ee Titty eA eA EA Te loam yt ey es we J May 11, 1949 
TEATY cate cane eee ee eee Ore Reena, Ree one cee December 14, 1955 
TVOLY COST exit euecic Cee tera ere eee September 20, 1960 
JADA. ciitercceeenease ne eet ee Ee ee December 18, 1956 
JOPGED 555-5 Seances sane ee ee ee ee ee eae December 14, 1955 
| B19 RR EINE RUE IRE cet es A AR TS AP yt atte pee ol Se AP. Spey 9 December 14, 1955 
Pe DATION ctr raateoccrteee tion ta ire cater tecs crn dani tes nee eneeinet cere = 

TAiDeriaich. ccs cea eee Mute eer ee reenter ee o 

| | hig: Mere tere er rte tamer As SINT RA tans Uh MWe a te el neve December 14, 1955 
Luxembouricig es cr oe ee ee eee ee ee “ 

1 AT och eptccmenrbar tine Up aan € aes Aone (la Sa NAR IN iC Le September 20, 1960 
Malaya, Pederation Ol. cn wae Carre: are neers September 17, 1957 
1 EL ee eee Amey Ras bn aed aie AREAL Mad ie September 29, 1960 
15) 5-4 Tee Daa te pele nan ean nae 2 ¥ Na a) I MOS re Mr ge el 

IM GTOCCU re ee ee Ree eee ne ee ree reas ee ee November 12, 1956 
Nepal. ete. eeaicce earned ee ten tick aac, mata ee December 14, 1955 
Netherlands ccaactactcen eee ete cecum ences = 

NeW Zea aT cece eer enh eee oe tere eae 
INICATA GU set cae tecreis cota Heenan tac horan oaraerenaaene ae “ 

INIZER fo cz nck caer eee Oe een ecto one September 20, 1960 
fF eon bc Meir MINA ie nS A De dae AL ag vi Oe J Aafe! October 7, 1960 
INGE WAY citric ces ne re ea hee tia eee “? 

Paw IStau Ssapccnasereacd tavern an raacdt rere cannes scat tama aera September 30, 1947 
PAN AIIAy cco lec ad catie hia nae met tars Adar an nae ee Re ‘i 
Parasia y <a :25 emus eee et ec rt eee eee Ms 

| (<3 9 t Roy R eRe EPR ae Doe RB es od NI SPUR) Orta C2 Dt 
PRUIDOIDES Cerra ee ae oe a Re * 

15g) 211 (0 SREP are Oar a Serb haa Sart aN Nn ane ted obs 8 1 

POLtui@al x. caacnceteeaetie a coct meee eect ci eaten tied December 14, 1955 
ROnania: 3 bon seeks ee tep eet ent een ee eee December 14, 1955 
Satis Ara O18 ioe ee eee eee ee >; 

pole) 1a) 1: | MRT Oe RS OAR to NMI NOB Foch. 152 le pes EU September 29, 1960 
rot) 111-1: aR RE a SATE I 0) 7K SNA aR Lyte iC laeh Ode Me September 20, 1960 
S01. 0 een RPO RV Peco 2 he AAU AD om My 9. 98 a December 14, 19552 
SI RATE ccs es cave adhc peop uo coee seeteee oe ok ett eee crs eee November 12, 1956 
SELL! Co 6 Dea MEP LAC eb i: Jy Mb EI Woe ns Sp tml ec) lle November 19, 1946 
UDR ING cere deals ptrassat eec te oeee oe eee ee TE ee December 16, 1946 


1Although Poland was not represented at San Francisco, it was agreed that it should sign the 
Charter subsequently as an original member. 

2The General Assembly at its fifth session adopted a resolution revoking provisions of a 1946 
resolution which recommended that member Governments should not vote for Spain’s admission 
to the United Nations or the Specialized Agencies. 
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Date of Admission 


LOT ye Ce er Pree eri MRE ccteled sein September 20, 1960 
MRE eRe Si, iy a 2 i nen eee eK PER EE November 12, 1956 
LEK BY FO eae en isdn name einai > 
LIMP sii ne eee ee en SO ee, A ee n 
RUTGERS PAIL ICH er hee ee Ae Arete ee “9 
CSR ee Re Aas ok. bat oat * 
Uned Arab Renubliog a4. et oo ce... ce 3 

* 


TALC SATII eee eats edt, «ook ne al ae oR sa 


Wiiilenistalcs OL, ADICtICN ste ee eee ee et a4 
Ore) Zot MCN) Li int Ae (aera, des PaCS ere SER ae September 20, 1960 
Liga, 1° GRE Ses late | heh SOR SR tent a PE Rt ae nar NOR * 
aig salou (ol Beas (sh RAW 00 MN OS Iara aD Ree Oe a 
"yb EL Wlepom ater Rnd oe ER. i tal ee tenement rl een September 30, 1947 
BYU RNS Let ck oe ee eee ee re rire siete Pe apfageivesy oft bs id 


TOTAL: 99. 


Security Council 


Five Permanent Members Serving until Dec. 31, 1961 
China Ecuador* 
France Ceylon‘ 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 


United Kingdom Turkey" 
United States of America Liberia® 
Six Non-Permanent Members Serving until Dec. 31, 1962 
(2-year term) Chile 

eran Hose Dec. 31, 1960 Treland® 
Italy - United Arab Republic 
Poland 
Tunisia 


Economic and Social Council 
(3-year term) 


Serving until December 31, 1960 Serving until December 31, 1961 
Chile Afghanistan 
China Bulgaria 
Costa Rica New Zealand 
France Spain 
Netherlands United States of America 
Sudan Venezuela 


3The United Arab Republic was established on 21 February 1958 following a plebiscite held in 
Egypt and Syria, both of which had been original members of the United Nations. The Secretary- 
General received the credentials of the Permanent Representative of the United Arab Republic on 
7 March 1958. 

“Ecuador and Ceylon were elected on the first ballot on 12 October and Poland on the 
52nd ballot on 13 December 1959. (Thirteen inconclusive ballots were held on 12 October, 
12 on 13 October; 6 on 19 October; 6 on 3 November; 6 on 17 November; 6 on 1 December; 
2 on 11 December, and 1 on 13 December. Before the last ballot was taken, the President 
of the Assembly announced an understanding that Poland would at this time be the sole 
candidate at the Security Council. If Poland was elected it would keep this post for the 
calendar year 1960. The resignation of Poland, which was an integral part of the informal 
agreement, would become effective 31 December, 1960 and Turkey would serve the second 
half of the two-year term, which ends December 31, 1961. 

5 Elected on December 9, 1960 to fill the seat occupied by Poland during 1960. 

6 After many inconclusive ballots at the first part of the fifteenth session informal agree- 
ment was reached on a split term. Under the terms of the agreement Liberia will resign at 
the end of 1961 and Ireland will serve the rest of the two-year term. 
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Serving until December 31, 1962 


Brazil 

Denmark 

Japan 

Poland 

US she 

United Kingdom 


Trusteeship Council 


Serving until December 31, 19637 


El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
France 
Jordan 
Uruguay 


Administering Authority Trust Territory Agreement approved by General 


Australia 

Belgium 
8France 
8France 


8Italy 


New Zealand 
8United Kingdom 


New Guinea 
Ruanda-Urundi 
Cameroons under French 
Administration 
Togoland under French 
Administration 
Somaliland under Italian 
Administration 
Western Samoa 
Togoland under British 


Assembly 
13 December 1946 
13 December 1946 
13 December 1946 
13 December 1946 


2 December 1950 
13 December 1946 


Administration 13 December 1946 
9United Kingdom Cameroons under British 
Administration 13 December 1946 
United Kingdom Tanganyika 13 December 1946 
United Kingdom, New 
Zealand and Australia 
(Administered by 
Australia) Nauru 1 November 1947 
United States (Strategic Area) Trust Approved by the Security 
Territory of the Pacific Council 2 April 1947 
Islands 


Permanent Members of Security Elective Members (3-year terms) 
Council not Administering Serving until December 31, 1961 


Trust Territories Burma Paraguay 
China U.S.S.R. United Arab Republic 


Serving until December, 1962 
Bolivia India 


7™The General Assembly elected 5 members only during its fifteenth session and decided 
to postpone the election of the sixth member until its resumed fifteenth session. 

8The Trusteeship Agreement for the Cameroons under French Administration terminated on 
1 January 1960 when the Territory became independent as Cameroun. 

The Trusteeship Agreement for Togoland under French Administration terminated on 27 April 
1960 when the Territory became independent as Togo. 

The Trusteeship Agreement for Somaliland under Italian Administration terminated on 1 July 
1960 when the Territory became independent as Somalia. Italy ceased to qualify as an administering 
member after July 1, 1960. 

The Trusteeship Agreement for Togoland under United Kingdom Administration terminated on 
6 March 1957 when the Gold Coast became the independent State of Ghana and British Togoland 
was integrated with the new State. 

9Plebiscites will be held on 11 February 1961 in both the Northern and Southern British 
Cameroons in which the inhabitants will decide whether they wish to join the Federation of Nigeria 
or the Republic of Cameroun. 
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International Court of Justice 


The Court consists of fifteen judges elected by the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, voting independently. They serve nine years and are eligible for re- 
election. To provide for rotation, however, the statutes of the court state that, of the 
members elected at the first election, the terms of office of five judges should expire at 
the end of three years, and the terms of five more at the end of six years. The judges 
who were to serve the initial three and six-year periods were chosen by lot. The terms 
of office began on the date of the first election, February 6, 1946. The present judges 
of the Court, with the year their term of office ends, are as follows: 


End of 
Judge Term 
Diam R oardOaba diate’ (halaman Be acters. <cbeeeianee: meet Ae ote 1964 
Abdel Hamid Badawi (United Arab Republic) .....00000.0.....ccee 1967 
Jules: iBasdevant(Brancs) ociecsuiterebesten dem bin ancient ceettecalte. ans 1964 
PPR isi istaliante. Vy RIVETOVCC ELL) Mine neues. ide ss ek aan ee oan 1970 
TOUELLO EC OLCO Vila UMEXICO) oni teen a ommcrtye cetsnihe.ssshatited Asus toe teas 1964 
Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice (United Kingdom)” .................0...00.00000000.. 1964 
Pinilips@sJessup (United States ofA merica)i.cen ery 1970 
Vee oe WellingtoneK Oo; (China) irae tangs 0 thd ales csnaenaeee ee ened eae 1967 
Rr eg itt) tae ec OT CESKY 1( WOON titel ees ees otras steaks ane ee 1970 
RRAC LAOS NLOFOLEUItAlY) te twenty nn eien cst anal eens, ep ee 1970 
Eucioim. Moreno Ouintana Girgentina) 4.5.0... nee ee 1964 
BiEEPetOy eSDendcre (AUstraliay mer eet tt, er eee eee 1967 
TSALe SDITODOULOSH GTeOCe } met eh wks fy Sess gtr ee eee 1967 
RSOILOML ANAK ag ADA eG cee ee ee ee ok on oe lee ee ee 1970 
Om atime Nia rok ter OlATG) We cron cert cia css oi ee ease ee ete eed 1967 


Disarmament Commission 


Membership: All members of United Nations 

The Commission as established in 1952 by Assembly Resolution 502 (VI) consisted 
of one representative of each member of the Security Council, and Canada, when 
Canada was not a member of the Security Council. Originally set up “under the 
Security Council” (see “Canada and the United Nations 1951-52”) it was directed, 
primarily, to prepare proposals to be embodied in a draft treaty (or treaties) for the 
regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all armaments, 
for the elimination of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and for 
effective international control of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 

Assembly Resolution 1150 (XII) of 19 November 1957 added 14 new members. 
The Commission as thus constituted did not meet during 1958 and the thirteenth 
session of the Assembly decided (Resolution 1252D (XIII) of 4 November 1958) 
that the Commission should, for 1959 and on an ad hoc basis, be composed of all 
the members of the United Nations. 

The Commission in its new form met on only one occasion in 1959: on 10 Sep- 
tember it unanimously adopted a resolution which recognized that the ultimate 
responsibility for measures of general disarmament is vested in the United Nations 
by its Charter; welcomed the resumption of consultations announced in the Four- 
Power communiqué on 7 September on the establishment of a new 10-nation Dis- 
armament Committee and the declared intention of the Committee to keep the 
Disarmament Commission informed of the progress of its deliberations; and recom- 
mended to the General Assembly that the Commission should continue in being in its 
existing form. 


10The General Assembly and the Security Council, voting independently on November 
17, 1960, elected Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice (United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland) as a member of the International Court of Justice to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
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On 21 November 1959 the General Assembly adopted unanimously a resolution 
(1403 (XIV)) deciding that the Disarmament Commission should continue to be 
composed of all members of the United Nations and transmitting to the Disarmament 
Commission all the documents, proposals and records of discussion relating to dis- 
armament at the fourteenth session. 

The Commission met in August 1960 to consider the situation following the 
breakdown of the ten-nation Disarmament Committee on 27 June. It adopted unan- 
imously a resolution which noted with regret that the disarmament negotiations 
had not yielded positive results; reaffirmed the continuing and ultimate responsibility 
of the United Nations in the field of disarmament; recommended that the fifteenth 
session of the General Assembly should give earnest consideration to the question of 
disarmament; and considered it necessary and recommended that continued efforts 
should be made for the earliest possible continuation of international negotiations 
to achieve a constructive solution of the question of general and complete dis- 
armament under effective international control. 
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Appendix III 


Principal Meetings of the United Nations and 

Specialized Agencies during 1960 and 

Canadian representation at the fourth emergency special session 
and the fifteenth regular session of the General Assembly 


General Assembly 
Fourth emergency special session (Congo), New York. September 17 to 19, 1960. 
Representative: Mr. C. S. A. Ritchie, Permanent Representative of Canada to the 
United Nations, New York. 

Fifteenth regular session, New York. September 20 to December 20, 1960. 


Representatives: Chairman of the Delegation; Hon. Howard Green, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs; Vice-Chairman: Mr. Wallace B. Nesbitt, Q.C., M.P.; Mr. 
C. S. A. Ritchie, Permanent Representative of Canada to the United Nations, New 
York; Professor A. Anstensen, University of Saskatchewan; Mr. Martial Asselin, 
M.P.; Alternate Representatives: Senator F. M. Blois; Mr. Arthur Smith, M.P.; 
Mrs. H. H. Steen, Vice-President of the National Council of Women; Mr. Arthur 
Irwin, Ambassador of Canada to Mexico; Lt. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Canadian 


Government Adviser on Disarmament. 
Economic and Social Council 
Twenty-ninth session, New York, April 5-21, 1960. 
Thirtieth session, Geneva, July 5-August 5, 1960. 
Resumed thirtieth session, New York, December 28, 1960. 
Trusteeship Council 


Twenty-fifth session, New York, January 25-February 8, 1960. 
Twenty-sixth session, New York, April 14-June 30, 1960. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


A Conference is held every two years—the eleventh Conference will take place 
in 1961. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 


An Assembly is held every second year—the First Assembly was held in 1959, 
and the second is scheduled for 1961. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 
Fourth General Conference, Vienna, September 20-October 1, 1960. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 


International Monetary Fund, International Finance Corporation 
Annual Meeting of Board of Governors, Washington, September 26-30, 1960. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 
The next regular session will take place in Rome in the Fall of 1962. 


International Labour Organization 
Forty-fourth session of the Conference, Geneva, June 1-23, 1960. 
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International Telecommunication Union 


The next Plenipotentiary Conference is to be held in Geneva in 1965, the 
centenary of the Union. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
Eleventh session of the General Conference, Paris, November 14-December 15, 
1960. 


Universal Postal Union 


The Universal Postal Congress is held every fifth year and will meet in 1962 
in New Delhi, India. 


World Health Organization 
Thirteenth World Health Assembly, Geneva, May 3-21, 1960. 


World Meteorological Organization 
Congress is held every fourth year and will meet in 1963. 
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Appendix IV 


Regular Budgets of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies! and Canadian Assessments 


Regular Budgets (net)2 Canadian Assessments 
1959 004th 960) 0719. 496) 1OS981 | VOU mn aa ou} 


(In thousands of dollars) 


United Nations?........ 56,123 60,314 67,438 1,740 1,876 2,090 
ILO Siok 8,530 9,004 OreoT 301 316 345 
FAO WARES cele s 9,214 On122 I PAS) 384 373 382 
UNESCO 284 Sos 12,614 127938 IST 371 381 413 
LC AQ Beara 35157 3,865 4,057 155 bie 191 
UP outta e ene 580 591 682 15 16 18 
WHO eh ase 13,888 13,695 D7 O87 435 483 501 
TT USSR cee 2,361 Deets 2,865 41 50 97 
SW MOR ei cie o 526 653 661 11 7, 17 
OA @ Ror sooeit ae e pA 20> 256 6 6 6 

Totalss 4s 107,830 | 114,732 | 126,449 3,459 3,690 4,060 


1Exclusive of the International Bank and International Monetary Fund whose operations are 
financially self-sustaining. 

2UN budget figures for 1959 and 1960 are from UN documents A /4353 and A /4675 respectively; 
those for 1961 are from UN document A /4677. Agency figures are from UN documents A/C. 5/820 
and A/C. 5/766. Figures are appropriations or estimates net of miscellaneous income. 

3Based on the appropriations or estimates contained in the first three columns. 

4Budget figures include staff assessments. 

SBudget figures exclude undistributed reserves. 
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Appendix V 


Budget Estimates of the United Nations for 1960 and 1961* 


1960 Revised 


1961 
Budget 


(Un U.S. dollars) 


Budget 
Section 
1. Travel and Other Expenses of Representatives, Mem- 
bers of Commissions and Committees.................... 1,025,900 
2 ae Decial Wieetings and (COnferences 7 ac) nc... Pecectobtssreneee 621,300 
So RE EW TAS rita PREC Se Oi Un IRM Dy as ohh ot te RR TE a EP 33,700,950 
OR MINOM mua  OStS 2s Rees ea cedlenei eee cise Rgiieds. dads oats 7,424,400 
ob Mie a Baa MRS i Ec Milena ip 6k BL eae ae nee eM i 1,818,400 
6. Hospitality; Payments under Annex 1, Paras. 2 and 3 of 
THe otatrimeoulations. maces it. eM ele eet 93,000 
7. Buildings and Improvements to Premises............0..0..000.. 3,872,000 
POE GTA TICE EU) bss i ak os cag ocho sabe cae de cnclannoch 388 , 500 
9. Maintenance, Operation and Rental of Premises.......... 3,242,300 
Pee TONer AL ex PenSeS 1.5 eee es Mr ema ter yh ial Bs ae 3,524,530 
UD gio) a SESS SRE any as 0 Re 1,171,070 
Ooo Reba bid bal 0 Teil ead Seaman os oaseaaetel a i eee Meee 189,000 
Pv CAMIOIIUCLILJOCVELOPIDICDL,. ©: cence hacyanhensnsccteohen des sanane voswdnases 480,000 
LG, AF eae EN Wid CT hc (os ea (PP MSD A a A A 1,200,000 
LeE TUITE 12S A CHIY ITTCS: Pee tee aati y cd eh daee 100,000 
Pisum MOC ACITINITNISTL ALIOLI oe eoecece ooo sac se lat ssvcctsoundonsadceneacb covers 600, 000 
Ppa Cotics (oriigs WON ia ieee cece Ahaceseties 50,000 
og age Sher beT ha IASG Fey telnet ya alah opach UP ae a a apa MEL eon 2,847,100 
Be eU Hited Nations, Pield (SOT V1CG ys... tescccs<baseaeneiscosanocvannnegus 1,202,300 
20. Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
PECL DCCCE Re uc 0. Ji benh Sn te ow, ce Gd cess sas aneace 1,948,000 
Pe ieme iternauOonalCOUurt Ol JUSUICE iecckecceses fveatesceso<ssce0scdeasence- 752,000 
otal Appropriations or Estimates.c.c).cckssestonecincsseers- 66,250,750 
Income other than Staff Assessment................00cccceceee 5,930,600 
MeL Aopropriations OF Estimates... icesss.s.0-0e tun 60,320,150 
PPOs sCAlie A SEERSIION 1Ssec otal ae nee ite scs siete 6,587,000 


1,090,350 
255,600 
35,702,600 
8,213,300 
2,034,000 


100,000 
Shep ie aac bs) 
400,000 
3,279,050 
3,469,750 
1,260,750 
134,000 
1,970,000 
1,960,000 
100,000 
1,850,000 
75 ,000 
2,848,750 
1,295,800 


2 aUe geo 
755,700 


72,969 , 300 


031,550 


67,437,770 


6, 730,000 


*As reported in UN document A /4687; exclusive of estimates for UNEF and ONUC. 
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Appendix VI 


Percentage Scale of Contributions to the United Nations 
and Certain Specialized Agencies for the Fourteen 
Largest Contributors—Year 1961 


United 

Nations | FAO | ICAO | ILO | UNESCO | WHO |WMoOl1 
United States of America...... BF Ae leh (pais i Astio W Ip ees ZENS ehh es ze HH. 31246 | Old lelel oe 
SiS nips eter cd ee 13.62 — — 10.00 13.18 | 12.48 Tad 
United Kingdom......0......0.0... Ee ig Wel is 9.88 9.97 “pe ial, oi) 
Pratice Yc doe een 6.40 8.42 7.83 6.10 6.19 S186r1? 455 
Chia ee So. ee br 0} — 67 2.04 2:50 4u59 3.0 
German Federal Republic...... — Tes en 4.34 5.16 | 4.88 4.5 
Ganadas:.2..5.cne ae Sees 3.11 4.09 4.70 3.50 3.01 2.85 265 
[Sal aut: Deemer een) weet wn 2.46 Shea. 226 3.28 ORE Rds DRGs) 
Tally i Ae Goan ea eee Z.25 2.96 2.43 2741 ZAS 2001 a 2a 
JADAT Behe s se ee eee 2.19 2.88 2229/2 E1O0 22 2 2.01 2.4 
Ukramian S:S:R1 234. Peek 1.80 — — 1.00 1.74 P65 Wa 
Australia s.s)ccei: ie B48 1.79 Daze fe) 2.50 1.88 1.73 L.645i@ 220 
Poland to) aaa ee 1237 1.80 12722 1.24 ieee | Mea Lat 
Belorumiine etic ects ee at 1.30 7/1 1.63 1.40 1.26 raly 1.4 


1Assessments rate is based on a unit scale but for comparison purposes these have been worked 
out to the closest percentage. 
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Appendix VII 


United Nations Documents 


Printed documents of the United Nations may be obtained in Canada at the 
following addresses: Agents: The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Ontario; The Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen St. W., Toronto; Sub-Agents: Book Room Ltd., Chronicle Building, Halifax; 
McGill University Bookstore, Montreal; Magasin des Etudiants de l'Université de 
Montréal, Montréal; University of Manitoba Bookstore, Winnipeg; University of Toronto 
Press and Bookstore, Toronto; University of British Columbia Bookstore, Vancouver. 

Mimeographed United Nations documents are available to the general public by 
annual subscription from the United Nations Secretariat, New York; and to university 
staffs and students, teachers, libraries and non-governmental organizations from the 
United Nations Department of Public Information, New York. 


Complete sets of United Nations documents may also be consulted at the follow- 
ing centres in Canada: 


University of Alberta (English printed documents). 

University of British Columbia (English printed and mimeographed documents). 

Provincial Library of Manitoba (English printed and mimeographed documents). 

University of Toronto (English printed and mimeographed documents). 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa (English and French printed documents; also 
English and French mimeographed documents). 

McGill University (English printed documents). 

Laval University (French printed documents). 

Dalhousie University (English printed documents). 

University of Montreal (French printed and mimeographed documents). 

University of New Brunswick (English printed documents). 

Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Toronto (English printed and mimeo- 
graphed documents). 


The United Nations Association in Canada, 329 Bloor Street West, Toronto, 
operates an unofficial United Nations information service. Questions about the United 
Nations are answered: some informational materials on the United Nations are available, 
free of charge, on request, and the larger publications and pamphlets on the United 
Nations and its work are available at reasonable prices. Price lists enumerating the 
publications available can be obtained on request. 
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Appendix VIII 


Publications of the Department of External Affairs 


The following is a list of publications relating to the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies issued by the Department of External Affairs during the period reviewed by 
this work of reference: 


1. Canada and the United Nations 1959, available in French only from the Queen’s 


Printer, 


Ottawa, Canada; 50 cents (Editions for the years 1946 (French only); 1947; 


1948; 1949 (English only); 1950; 1951-52; 1953-54; 1954-55 (English only); 
1955-56 (English only); 1956-57; 1957; and 1958 are still available from the 
Queen’s Printer at 50 cents each.) 


2. Statements and Speeches 
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60/3 


60/4 


60/5 
60/8 
60/12 


60/13 


60/21 
60/22 
60/25 
60/26 


60/28 


60/29 


60/31 


60/32 


60/33 


(Obtainable from the Information Division 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa.) 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
Statement by Mr. W. B. Nesbitt in the First Committee of the United 
Nations, December 11, 1959. 

Pledges of Contributions to UNRWA and the High Commissioner’s 
Programmes During World Refugee Year. Statement by Mr. W. B. Nesbitt 
in the General Assembly of the United Nations, December 10, 1959. 
Canada’s International Role. Address by Mr. Howard C. Green to the 
Advertising and Sales Bureau, Vancouver Board of Trade, January 4, 1960. 
The Question of Hungary. Statement by Mr. W. B. Nesbitt in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, December 8, 1959. 

Canadian Disarmament Policy. Extract from Statement by Mr. John G. 
Diefenbaker in the House of Commons, February 11, 1960. 

Issues Confronting the Modern World. Address by Mr. Howard C. Green 
at the Annual Meeting of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service, 
United Church of Canada, February 26, 1960. 

Western Policy Re-examined. Address by Mr. John G. Diefenbaker at 
Depauw University, Indiana, June 5, 1960. 

After the Summit Collapse. Radio broadcast by Mr. John G. Diefenbaker, 
May 19, 1960. 

A Process of Balanced Concessions. Statement by Mr. Howard C. Green 
in the House of Commons, June 15, 1960. 

Failure at Geneva. Statement by Mr. Howard C. Green at the United 
Nations, June 27, 1960. 

World Refugee Year—The Government Programme. Address by Mr. W. B. 
Nesbitt to the Canadian Committee for World Refugee Year, Toronto, 
June 29, 1960. 

Revive Disarmament Talks. Statement by Mr. Howard C. Green to the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission, August 16, 1960. 

Arms Talks or Arms Race. Texts of two addresses by Mr. Howard C. 
Green at the 69th and 70th meetings of the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission, August 18, 1960. 

Peoples Want Peace, Not Propaganda. Address by Mr. John G. Diefenbaker 
in the United Nations General Assembly, September 26, 1960. 
Disarmament Means Negotiation. Statement by Mr. Howard C. Green in 
the United Nations General Assembly, October 11, 1960. 


60/34 Disarmament and the Non-Nuclear Powers. Statement by Mr. Howard C. 
Green in the First Committee of the United Nations, October 19, 1960. 

60/35 Surplus Food and Hungry People. Statement by Mr. H. E. W. Irwin to the 
Second Committee of the United Nations, October 24, 1960. 

60/36 An Impartial Appeal for Disarmament Negotiations. Statement by Mr. 
Howard C. Green in the First Committee of the United Nations, November 
1, 1960. 

60/37 World Refugee Year. Statement by Mrs. H. H. Steen in the Third Com- 
mittee of the United Nations, October 27, 1960. 

60/38 Enlarging the Security Council and ECOSOC. Statement by Mr. Arthur R. 
Smith in the Special Political Committee of the United Nations, November 
7, 1960. 

60/39 Disarmament—The Sense of Urgency. Statement by Mr. Howard C. Green 
in the First Committee of the United Nations, November 14, 1960. 

60/40 UNESCO Comes of Age. Address by Mr. Marcel Cadieux at the plenary 
meeting of the eleventh session of the UNESCO General Conference, 
November 22, 1960. 

60/41 Foundations of Canadian External Policy. Address by Mr. John G. Diefen- 
baker to the Canadian Club of Ottawa, November 24, 1960. 


3. Supplementary Papers 


(Obtainable from the Information Division 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa.) 


A number of statements made at the General Assembly appear in this series. They 
deal mostly with specialized subjects, and supplement information found in the 
Statements and Speeches series. 


4. External Affairs 


Monthly Bulletin of the Department of External Affairs. Obtainable from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa; annual subscription $1.00 per year, students 50 cents. Most 
issues contain a section on current developments in the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. In addition, special articles on subjects relating to the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies appear from time to time. 
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FOREWORD 


This volume of Canada and the United Nations reviews the work of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies during the calendar year 1961. 

The year began with disturbing memories of a stormy fifteenth session 
of the General Assembly which had brought together an impressive number 
of Heads of Government. The first part of the session had been characterized 
by excesses and confusion in a prolonged debate embittered by violent Soviet 
propaganda. Instead of relieving the international tension which had de- 
veloped during the summer of 1960, the Assembly proceedings tended to 
make matters worse. One result was that the General Assembly was unable 
to deal conclusively with many of the important items on its agenda, in par- 
ticular disarmament, which were held over for a resumed session in March, 
1961. 

At the resumed session, the situation began to improve. The atmosphere 
in the Assembly was more conducive to orderly business. By agreement, many 
of the most contentious issues were postponed. Significantly, the United States 
and the Soviet Union began bilateral discussions about the resumption of dis- 
armament negotiations. This move was welcomed by the General Assembly 
because, together with other developments, it offered promise that with per- 
severance the crisis of confidence within the United Nations could be eased. 

Throughout 1961, the United Nations continued to be handicapped by 
the failure to bring about reconciliation in the Congo. This, added to the 
many other responsibilities of the Organization, placed a severe strain on its 
material and moral resources. The prolonged Soviet attack on the Secretariat 
and the growing financial deficit undermined the United Nations at a time 
when stability was very desirable because of mounting tension in Berlin, 
South-East Asia and the Caribbean. 

The prospects appeared very dark on September 18 when Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold died while on a mission of peace in Africa. This tragic event 
filled member states with a deep sense of loss. Mr. Hammarskjold’s steady 
hand had kept the Organization on a safe course in spite of stormy criticism 
and solid difficulties. 

The Congo situation alone demanded that the Secretariat should have 
authoritative direction and inspired leadership. The vast majority of mem- 
bers quickly realized that the United Nations could not allow the sudden 
tragedy at Ndola to set back the great cause which Dag Hammarskjold had 
courageously and tirelessly pursued. In selecting U Thant as an interim suc- 
cessor, without derogating from the principle of independence of the office 
of Secretary-General, the United Nations reached an important landmark in 
its political development. The Organization demonstrated an earnest desire 
and a capacity to survive. 


ill 


This event showed that all member states were willing, at an anxious 
time, when the future of the United Nations and indeed the cause of peace 
were in jeopardy, to subordinate national and regional interests to a common 
purpose, to ensure that the Organization could continue to pursue its aims 
without faltering. There is a growing awareness of the grave dangers which 
could result from allowing the United Nations to falter or collapse. I believe 
that this sense of responsibility will crystallize in a determination by the mem- 
ber states to adapt the Organization to the essential requirements of our time. 
This underlines any hope that the nations can have to achieve international 
co-operation and peaceful solutions in future. 

The year 1961 ended with many international difficulties still unresolved 
but with a conviction that they were not beyond the reach of human in- 
genuity and patience. In the United Nations the members had shown will- 
ingness to deal with pressing problems and to adjust their attitudes and 
policies to meet changing events and conditions. Even as the membership 
continued to grow, the Organization was successful in consolidating opinion 
behind constructive endeavours in many fields. 

Canada is fully pledged to support all efforts to improve the workings 
of the United Nations system and to make it increasingly effective in meeting 
the complex problems of our world of rapid change and advance. I look 
forward to a strengthening of the peaceful processes upon which the United 
Nations is founded and to an extension of its influence and impact on in- 
ternational affairs. 


AMM 


Secretary of State 
for External Affairs 


Ottawa, April 6, 1962. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


ACABQ 
ACC 
CCIF 
CCIR 
CCIT 
CCITT 
CICT 
CID 
DAC 
ECAFE 
ECA 
ECE 
ECLA 
ECOSOC 
EEC 
EPTA 
FAO 
GATT 
IAEA 
IBRD 
ICAO 


UNCURK 


UNEF 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

Administrative Committee on Co-ordination 

International Telephone Consultative Committee 

International Radio Consultative Committee 

International Telegraph Consultative Committee 

International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Committee 

Commission on International Commodity Trade 

Committee for Industrial Development 

Development Assistance Committee of the OECD 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 

Economic Commission for Africa 

Economic Commission for Europe 

Economic Commission for Latin America 

Economic and Social Council 

European Economic Community 

Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance 

Food and Agriculture Organization 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

International Atomic Energy Agency 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

International Civil Aviation Organization 

International Court of Justice 

International Development Association 

International Finance Corporation 

International Law Commission 

International Labour Organization 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 

International Monetary Fund 

International Refugee Organization 

International Trade Organization 

International Telecommunication Union 

Non-Governmental Organization 

Organization for European Economic Co-operation 

Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 

United Nations Operation in the Congo 

Operational and Executive Personnel 

Organization for Trade Co-operation 

Permanent Central Opium Board 

Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development 

Technical Assistance Board 

Technical Assistance Committee 

Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations 

United Nations Command 

United Nations Capital Development Fund 

United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 

United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea 

United Nations Emergency Force 


Mv 


UNESCO 
UNHCR 
UNICEF 
UNKRA 
UNMOGIP 
UNOGIL 
UNREF 
UNRWA 


UNSCEAR 


UNTSO 
UPU 
WHO 
WMO 
WRY 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 

United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 

United Nations Children’s Fund 

United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 

United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan 

United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 

United Nations Refugee Fund 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East 

United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation 

United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 

Universal Postal Union 

World Health Organization 

World Meteorological Organization 

World Refugee Year 


vi 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present volume, the fifteenth in the Canada and the United Nations series, 
reports on the work at the United Nations during the second part of the fifteenth 
session, held from March 7 to April 22, 1961; the first part of the sixteenth session, 
held from September 18 to December 20, 1961, and other activities of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies during 1961. The third special session of the 
General Assembly, which was called to consider the situation in Bizerta will also be 
covered in this report. The agenda of the sixteenth session will be found in Appendix I. 


Listed below for reference are the dates during which each of the sixteen sessions 
of the General Assembly met. 
First session, Part I, London, January 10 to February 14, 1946 
First session, Part II, New York, October 23 to December 16, 1946 
First special session (Palestine) New York, April 28 to May 15, 1947 
Second session, New York, September 16 to November 29, 1947 
Second special session (Palestine) New York, April 16 to May 14, 1948 
Third session, Part I, Paris, September 21 to December 12, 1948 
Third session, Part II, New York, April 5 to May 18, 1949 
Fourth session, New York, September 20 to December 10, 1949 
Fifth session, New York, September 19 to December 15, 1950 
Sixth session, Paris, November 6, 1951 to February 5, 1952 
Seventh session, New York, October 14, 1952 to April 23, 1953 
Resumed seventh session, New York, August 17 to August 28, 1953 
Eighth session, New York, September 15 to December 9, 1953 
Ninth session, New York, September 21 to December 17, 1954 
Tenth session, New York, September 20 to December 20; 1955 
First emergency special session (Middle East) New York, November 1 to 10, 1956 
Second emergency special session (Hungary) New York, November 4 to 10, 1956 
Eleventh session, New York, November 12, 1956 to March 8, 1957 
Resumed eleventh session (Hungary) New York, September 10 to 14, 1957 
Twelfth session, New York, September 17 to December 14, 1957 
Third emergency special session (Middle East) New York, August 8 to 21, 1958 
Thirteenth session, New York, September 16 to December 14, 1958 
Fourteenth session, New York, September 15 to December 13, 1959 
Fourth emergency special session (Congo) New York, September 17 to September 
19, 1960 
Fifteenth session, New York, September 20 to December 20, 1960 
Resumed fifteenth session, New York, March 7 to April 22, 1961 
Third special session (Bizerta) New York, August 21 to August 25, 1961 
Sixteenth session, New York, September 18 to December 20, 1961. 
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GENERAL SURVEY 


The year 1961 opened with signs that the international atmosphere 
might be slowly improving after a lengthy period of East-West tension, fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Summit meeting in May 1960 and culminating in 
the angry top-level debate at the fifteenth session of the General Assembly. 
Mr. Khrushchov sent a relatively cordial message to President Kennedy upon 
his inauguration in January and shortly thereafter surviving crew members 
of the RB-47 United States aircraft, shot down by the Soviet Union in July, 
1960, were released from Soviet custody. At the resumed fifteenth session 
of the General Assembly, most of the controversial items were dropped or 
shelved by agreement and the United States and the Soviet Union entered into 
bilateral discussions about the resumption of disarmament negotiations. 

During 1961 the main cause of East-West tension was the renewed 
crisis in the Berlin situation. The Soviet Union began to draw attention to it 
in April by indicating that, if some progress were not made by the end of 
1961, a peace treaty would be concluded with the East German regime, which, 
in effect, would terminate Western rights in West Berlin and on the access 
routes to the city. This marked the beginning of a period of mounting tension, 
which produced grave anxiety in international affairs during the late summer. 
Both sides took measures to improve their military preparedness and by 
early August a serious and potentially dangerous situation existed. 

In the United Nations the Congo situation, with its constant drain on 
the over-strained finances of the Organization, continued to cause anxiety. 
The United Nations strove to maintain an uneasy truce between hostile fac- 
tions and to promote the unity of the country and the establishment of an 
effective government. The greatest single problem was the position of the 
province of Katanga, which refused to recognize the authority of the Central 
Government. Fighting between the United Nations Force and the Katanga 
gendarmerie broke out in September and again in December. Hostilities were 
terminated on December 20, when Prime Minister Adoula and Mr. Tshombe 
met at Kitona. 

The tragic death of Mr. Hammarskjold cast a dark shadow over the 
proceedings of the General Assembly at the beginning of its sixteenth session. 
It brought into sharp focus the Soviet demand for a troika approach to the 
composition of the Secretariat, including the Office of Secretary-General. 
Throughout 1961, there had been little abatement of this Soviet campaign 
against the United Nations. It had spread into the debates of the Specialized 
Agencies. 
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Concurrently, the sentiment about colonial issues and racial discrimina- 
tion ran strong. The attitude and influence of the African states, the largest 
single group in the Assembly, was unknown and at times unpredictable. This 
gave added urgency to the need for adjustments within the United Nations 
to meet the pressures of greatly enlarged membership. 

It also gave new significance to the number of questions which had 
eluded answer. The positions of South Africa and Portugal had become in- 
creasingly at variance with the strong views of most of the other member 
states. The Algerian problem remained of grave concern, while the eruption of 
French-Tunisian difficulties over Bizerta made it necessary to hold a special 
session of the General Assembly. The uneasiness about developments in 
South-East Asia, the Middle East and the Caribbean also had an unsettling 
effect. Many observers expressed pessimism about the prospects for peace 
and for the future of the United Nations. 

During the course of the sixteenth session, most members seemed to 
recover from the initial shock which the potential dangers of the late summer 
produced. The actual crisis appeared to recede a little and the atmosphere 
at the Assembly steadily improved. This was partly due to vigorous efforts 
made by Canada and other countries to focus the Assembly’s attention on the 
most pressing issues before the United Nations. 

The sudden death of the Secretary-General had come as a profound 
shock and it was obviously desirable to resolve the problem of appointing a 
successor. Without authorized direction to the Secretariat, there was a serious 
risk of paralysis in the activities of the United Nations and particularly in 
the Congo, where a firm hand was needed. The Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs emphasized this point in his statement in the general debate 
on October 3. A sense of urgency encouraged intensive diplomatic activity 
in New York and this resulted in the unanimous approval for the appoint- 
ment of U Thant as Acting Secretary-General for the unexpired period of 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s term of office. This appointment, which Canada sup- 
ported warmly from the first, injected new vigour into the sixteenth session, 
especially since the new chief administrator was able to assume office without 
sacrificing any of the authority required for discharging his heavy respon- 
sibilities. This was perhaps the most notable achievement at the first part 
of the session and it was particularly significant, in view of the difficulties 
which the Soviet bloc had created in pressing its troika approach. 

Early in the session, the great majority of member states expressed 
their concern about the sharp increases in radio-active fall-out, following the 
resumption of atmospheric tests by the Soviet Union. The Canadian Delega- 
tion sought energetically to crystallize this concern by seeking high priority 
for the consideration of the annual progress report of the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation. This move had 
the overwhelming support of the General Assembly. The resolution adopted 
gave new urgency to the work of the Scientific Committee and envisaged 
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periodic reporting by the World Meteorological Organization on measure- 
ments of atmospheric radio-activity through its world-wide network of 
stations. 

Mr. Khrushchov’s threat to explode a super-bomb prompted a number 
of delegations, including Canada, to take action to try to prevent that occur- 
rence. Eighty-seven delegations rallied to the support of a resolution calling 
on the Soviet Union not to carry out its intention to explode a 50-megaton 
bomb but this did not dissuade the Soviet Government from carrying out 
two very large explosions. As a further effort to bring about a halt to testing, 
the General Assembly gave overwhelming support to two other resolutions 
calling for the cessation of nuclear weapons tests and emphasizing the 
urgency of resuming negotiations with a view to achieving a safeguarded 
international agreement on tests. The Assembly also adopted two mainly 
African-sponsored resolutions which emerged from the discussion of nuclear 
weapons tests, though they went somewhat beyond the question of testing 
per se: the first sought to make the continent of Africa a denuclearized zone 
and the second proposed an enquiry into the possibility of convening a con- 
ference to sign a convention prohibiting the use of nuclear weapons. 

Vigorous efforts were made to bring about a resumption of disarma- 
ment negotiations, which had been stalled since June 1960. It had been the 
consistent aim of Canadian policy since the breakdown to have the negotia- 
tions resumed at the earliest possible date. At the sixteenth session, as a 
result of intensive consultations behind the scenes, agreement was eventually 
reached on new negotiations in a satisfactory forum and on the basis of an 
agreed statement of principles. Canadian ideas about expanding the nego- 
tiating body to include new members representing the main geographical 
areas of the world were reflected in the Assembly decision to add eight new 
members to the Ten-Nation Committee. The new negotiating body began 
its important work early in 1962. Discussion of disarmament and nuclear 
testing also led to the adoption of two resolutions aimed at preventing the 
wider spread of nuclear weapons. Canada supported both these resolutions 
which were sponsored by Ireland and by Sweden and five other countries 
respectively. 

The Assembly also made progress in the direction of international co- 
operation in the use of outer space for peaceful purposes. This result was 
particularly gratifying for Canada, which had been keenly interested in 
reviving the United Nations study of outer space problems, both technical 
and legal. The Canadian hope is that, after two years of stalemate, the 
United Nations Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space will be able 
to pursue its work with a new sense of purpose and responsibility. 

Because of the large number of newly independent countries in the 
present membership of the United Nations, colonial issues occupied much of 
the Assembly’s time and some of them were held over for the resumed six- 
teenth session early in 1962. The Soviet bloc continued its efforts to embar- 
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rass the Western powers and to exploit the legitimate aspirations of the 
African-Asians to bring independence to all remaining dependent territories 
and to eliminate racial discrimination. There was also a tendency on the 
part of some extremists to advocate unrealistic and unenforceable measures 
which sometimes went beyond the provisions of the Charter. 

On the whole, the developments at the sixteenth session were not 
unsatisfactory. The Assembly showed a preference for a relatively moderate 
approach and not the least of its achievements was the establishment of a 
17-member special committee, which will be the principal subsidiary organ 
concerned with implementing the 1960 Declaration on colonialism. The 
prevailing view, which Canada shared, was that, while strong international 
pressure should be brought to bear in order to induce governments to modify 
policies which the majority of states considered abhorrent, this result was 
not likely to be achieved through the adoption of measures, like sanctions 
and the expulsion of the member states concerned. 

The rapidly changing composition in the United Nations membership 
has produced pressures for corresponding changes in the Secretariat. At the 
sixteenth session, attention was sharply focussed on this problem but, when 
it became apparent that no compromise formula could be enunciated for 
giving detailed guidance to the Acting Secretary-General, a flexible approach 
was adopted, at the suggestion of the Canadian Delegation, whereby he was 
allowed discretion to bring about a new balance in the composition of the 
Secretariat and invited to present his views on geographical representation 
to the seventeenth session. This process of adjustment is continuing. 

The heavy cost of peace-keeping operations in the Middle East and the 
Congo has not only seriously strained the financial resources of the United 
Nations but has become a source of friction among member states, mainly 
because some members have failed to pay their assessments. At the sixteenth 
session, the Assembly took extraordinary steps to deal with the financial 
crisis. A resolution was adopted seeking an advisory opinion from the In- 
ternational Court of Justice on the question of the legal obligations of mem- 
bers to contribute to the costs of UNEF and ONUC. A second resolution 
authorized the Secretary-General to issue bonds in the amount of $200 mil- 
lion and to use the proceeds for meeting United Nations expenses. The Court 
opinion is expected to be rendered to the seventeenth session of the General 
Assembly. By the end of 1961, it was too early to say what might be the 
response to the bond issue. Canada was the first country to subscribe, the 
amount being $6.24 million. The hope is that these moves will ease the threat 
of bankruptcy which has been growing in recent months. 

In recent years, conscious of their growing voting strength, the African- 
Asian and Latin American groups have been pressing strongly for increased 
economic aid under United Nations auspices. This pressure was sustained at 
the sixteenth session in the debates concerning a United Nations Capital 
Development Fund and the flow of capital and technical assistance to the 
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developing countries. There was, in addition, an important initiative by the 
United States, the United Nations Decade of Development, whereby the 
Secretary-General was authorized to develop proposals for the intensification 
of United Nations action in a number of areas including industrialization; 
agrarian reform; the elimination of hunger, illiteracy and disease; vocational 
and technical education; the application of science and technology; and the 
co-ordination of all economic aid. The Secretary-General is required to report 
to ECOSOC, in the summer of 1962, and to the seventeenth session of the 
General Assembly. The hope is that the Decade of Development programme 
will provide new impetus to the existing activities of the United Nations in 
the field of economic assistance and will bring about better co-ordination in 
the various programmes of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. 

A development of particular interest to Canada was the General As- 
sembly’s approval of a World Food Programme, which will run for an initial 
experimental period of about three years. This proposal was launched by the 
Prime Minister of Canada at the fifteenth session of the General Assembly 
and pursued in the Food and Agriculture Organization meeting in Rome dur- 
ing the autumn. Early in 1962 a 20-country committee, of which Canada is 
a member, is to work out a Charter for the World Food Programme. 

The activities of the United Nations in the social sector are not widely 
publicized, yet they make up a substantial and continuing part of its work. 
This is largely done by the autonomous Specialized Agencies, whose activities 
are co-ordinated with those of other United Nations organs. There are proj- 
ects, studies, surveys and seminars in the separate fields, all with the general 
objective of fostering social development. The rapid economic development 
needed to ensure stability in many of the newly independent nations will be 
impeded, if it is not accompanied by concurrent advances in social develop- 
ment. At the sixteenth session considerable progress was made, when the 
Assembly approved a number of resolutions designed to achieve better 
balance and co-ordination between economic and social development. In 
1961 Canada began a four-year term on the Social Commission. 

The United Nations is also engaged in formulating international cov- 
enants and conventions in the field of human rights, consent to marriage and 
the freedom of information, with the hope that legally binding commitments 
will eventually be applied in all member states. The United Nations lends its 
assistance in the humanitarian work of providing for the needs of refugees 
through such agencies as the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
and the United Nations Relief and Works Agency, supported by voluntary 
contributions from member states, including Canada. 

These and other programmes of economic and social development under 
United Nations auspices are important for the future of the Organization. 
For the less developed nations, their new-found political independence will 
be meaningless unless they can achieve, soon and sufficiently, economic uplift 
and social well-being. In a very real sense, therefore, whatever the United 
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Nations and the Specialized Agencies can do to assist the Governments in 
the less developed areas to bring about economic and social stability serves 
significantly the cause of political stability and ultimately the cause of peace. 

The first substantive debate in many years on the question of the 
representation of China took place at the sixteenth session of the General 
Assembly. It was widely hoped that this might prepare the way for an equi- 
table and generally acceptable solution of an issue which has divided the mem- 
bership of the United Nations for 12 years. Many delegations expressed the 
view that a question of such obvious importance to all parties concerned 
should not be settled by recourse to a narrow voting majority. In support of 
this view, Canada voted for a resolution declaring in effect that a two-thirds 
majority in the General Assembly would be required to effect a change in 
China’s representation. Canada opposed a Soviet resolution seeking to ex- 
clude Nationalist Chinese representatives from all United Nations organs and 
to replace them with Communist Chinese representatives. 

In the Canadian view, the Soviet resolution prejudged the issue, was 
inequitable and was contrary to the interests of the United Nations. The 
Canadian statement to the General Assembly was explicit in expressing two 
basic views: that there must be preserved for the people of Formosa the right 
to determine their own destiny; and that Canadians would never understand 
or accept a solution by which the United Nations Organization sanctioned 
the forcible extinction of the political identity of Formosa. 

In many quarters, questions have been raised anxiously about the con- 
tinuing usefulness of the United Nations. Nevertheless, the Organization has 
shown an ability to adjust to rapidly changing conditions and to meet many 
of the challenges which the world faces today. The conditions within the 
United Nations are no more or no less complex than the actual state of in- 
ternational affairs which they reflect. Moreover, the elements exist in the 
United Nations system for the kind of co-operation required to bring about 
accommodation, compromise and ultimately the harmony essential to inter- 
national order. 

Even with its limitations the United Nations has much to its credit. 
Despite disappointments, irritations and frustrations, no member state has 
left the Organization. Instead, it has continued to gather in the emerging new 
nations which have made admission to the United Nations the hallmark of 
their attainment of independence. In 1961 Sierra Leone, Mauritania, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, and Tanganyika were admitted to raise the 
membership to 104. Today the Organization is approaching universality in 
its representation of the people of the world. It provides a forum where all 
nations can mingle and exchange ideas in an atmosphere of comparative 
equality and cordiality which cuts across regional, racial and ideological 
lines. 
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It is manifestly evident that the United Nations cannot prevent conflict 
among the Great Powers. They must negotiate their way out of the maze of 
differences which divide them. In recent years, the United Nations has 
demonstrated its capacity to deal with local wars and situations and, in effect, 
to contain the terrible threat of world conflagration. This underlines the 
importance and urgency of devoting the attention and energy of the United 
Nations to the task of improving its peace-keeping methods. The experience 
of the past points the way to improvement and the indications of the present 
are that many member states are determined to strengthen the Organization’s 
capacity to act effectively. 

After a year or more of sustained pressure from a number of quarters, 
the United Nations nonetheless found itself, at the end of 1961, able to face 
the new year with renewed confidence. The great majority of member states 
continued to regard the Organization as the best hope for peaceful solution 
and for constructive international co-operation. On balance, 1961 was a year 
of accomplishment which offered promise that, even in the vastly changed 
circumstances of the sixties, the United Nations could succeed in the pursuit 
of those purposes and principles which the Charter of 1945 prescribed and 
which today remain among the highest aspirations of all mankind. 
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POLITICAL AND SECURITY 


Disarmament 


Despite efforts by Canada and many other members of the United 
Nations, the disarmament negotiations in the Ten-Nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee, which had been abruptly broken off by the Soviet side in June 1960, 
had not been renewed by the end of that year. The question was further 
discussed at the resumed fifteenth session of the General Assembly in March 
1961, with the result that it was unanimously decided to postpone debate 
and defer action on all pending resolutions on disarmament until its 
sixteenth session. A major factor behind this decision was the agreement 
‘announced by the United States and the Soviet Union that they would 
continue to explore bilaterally the question of the resumption of negotiations, 
including such matters as the composition of the negotiating body and the 
principles which should govern renewed negotiations. It was agreed by the 
two powers that the outcome of these talks would be reported to the 
sixteenth session. Canada welcomed this agreement and expressed the hope 
that the talks would lead to the early resumption of multilateral disarmament 
negotiations. 

Bilateral talks between the United States and the Soviet Union were 
held in Washington and Moscow during the summer, and in New York 
during the two weeks preceding the opening of the sixteenth session of the 
General Assembly. During this period, Canada made it known that it main- 
tained a flexible position on the composition of the negotiating forum and 
suggested that the original Ten-Nation Committee should be enlarged by the 
addition of representatives of neutral nations chosen with a view to equitable 
geographic distribution, but added that any choice agreed to by the United 
States, the Soviet Union and the Disarmament Commission would be 
acceptable to Canada. On the question of the principles to guide future 
negotiations, Canada was convinced of the necessity of establishing a clearly 
defined framework within which negotiations could be conducted and also 
the method of negotiations which the parties should follow. 

On September 20, following the convening of the sixteenth session of the 
General Assembly, the United States and the Soviet Union jointly reported 
that, while they had been unable to reach agreement on the composition of 
a negotiating body, they had been successful in formulating a joint statement 
of principles to guide resumed disarmament negotiations. The agreed prin- 
ciples were fully in harmony with Canadian disarmament policy. 
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On September 25, President Kennedy submitted to the General Assem- 
bly a new disarmament programme, which embodied a number of Canadian 
suggestions. In a speech to the General Assembly on October 3, the Canadia 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, stressing the urgency of reaching 
agreement on disarmament, welcomed, as a first step in the direction of a 
resumption of negotiations, the agreement on principles reached between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. He commended the comprehensive 
programme for disarmament introduced by President Kennedy earlier in the 
general debate, which, he said, was flexible and could accommodate reason- 
able proposals from any quarter. 

It was generally recognized by a majority of delegations in the Assembly 
that, in the light of the U.S.-Soviet agreement on principles to guide future 
disarmament negotiations, the next step should be to set up an appropriate 
negotiating body as soon as possible. Through its representatives Canada 
constantly emphasized the urgency of overcoming the remaining obstacles to 
an early resumption of detailed negotiations in an agreed forum, and was 
active in suggesting various practical steps to this end. On November 24, the 
Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs suggested to the First Com- 
mittee an expansion of the Disarmament Committee on a geographical basis; 
he stressed the importance of recognizing the responsibility for disarmament 
which is vested in the United Nations as a whole, and the value of making 
provision for regular reports from the negotiating body to the Disarmament 
Commission. 

In the course of discussion in the First Committee it became clear that 
further bilateral talks between the United States and the Soviet Union would 
be the most effective method of working out the question of the composition 
of the negotiating body. The Assembly therefore unanimously adopted, on 
November 28, a resolution (1660) which called upon the two powers to 
continue their discussions and to submit a report before the end of the session. 
Subsequently, the two powers reported that they had reached agreement on 
the addition of eight non-aligned countries (Brazil, Burma, Ethiopia, India, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Sweden and the United Arab Republic) to the original 
Ten-Nation Committee (Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, 
Poland, Romania, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United 
States). This report was embodied in a resolution also endorsing the “state- 
ment of principles” to guide resumed negotiations. This resolution recom- 
mended that the new 18-Nation Committee urgently undertake negotiations 
with a view to reaching agreement on general and complete disarmament 
under effective international controls on the basis of the agreed principles. 
In addition, the resolution endorsed a feature which was of particular interest 
to Canada, namely that the United Nations be kept fully informed of the 
work of the Committee; the resolution requested the Disarmament Committee 
to submit to the General Assembly a report on agreement as soon as it had 
been reached, and in any case to submit to the United Nations Disarmament 
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Commission, not later than June 1, 1962, a report on the progress achieved. 
The resolution (1722), which reflected ideas put forward by the Canadian 
Delegation in the Assembly, was welcomed and fully supported by Canada; 
it was unanimously adopted on December 20. At the close of 1961, it was 
expected that the new 18-Nation Disarmament Committee would meet in 
Geneva about the middle of March. 

Prior to the adoption of the resolution endorsing the setting up of the 
new Disarmament Committee, two proposals were put before the Assembly 
which dealt with the question of the wider dissemination of nuclear weapons. 
The first proposal, submitted by Sweden and five other countries, suggested 
that an enquiry be made “as to the conditions under which countries not 
possessing nuclear weapons might be willing to enter into specific under- 
takings to refrain from manufacturing or otherwise acquiring such weapons 
and to refuse to receive in the future nuclear weapons on their territories on 
behalf of any other country”. It requested the Secretary-General to submit 
a report on the results of this enquiry to the Disarmament Commission not 
later than April 1, 1962. The resolution (1664) was adopted by the Assembly 
on December 4 by vote of 58 in favour, 10 opposed and 23 abstentions. 
Canada voted for the resolution on the grounds that the proposed survey 
could serve a useful purpose in clarifying the viewpoint of governments on 
this important issue. It was made clear that the Canadian reply to the survey 
would reflect the continuing policy of the Government that the only effective 
way of preventing the spread of nuclear weapons was through the adoption 
of a broad international agreement binding on all states. The second pro- 
posal, an Irish resolution (1665) which was unanimously approved on the 
same day, called on all states, particularly those possessing nuclear weapons, 
to use their best endeavours to secure an international agreement containing 
provisions under which all states would refrain from giving or receiving 
nuclear weapons or the information necessary for their manufacture. 


Nuclear Testing 


Hopes for an early agreement on the cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests under a reliable system of international control suffered a serious set- 
back when the Soviet Union rejected a revised Western draft treaty in 
April 1961—-a treaty which made significant concessions to the Soviet view 
in an effort to break the deadlock then prevailing. Not only did the Soviet 
Union reject the draft treaty, it reversed its earlier position on several crucial 
questions. 

The situation further deteriorated when, on August 30, the Soviet 
Union, after secret preparations, explicitly renounced the voluntary three- 
year-old moratorium and undertook a lengthy series of tests. The announce- 
ment ended the tripartite nuclear test ban negotiations which were still 
officially in progress. This disturbing development gave a sense of urgency 
to the discussion of nuclear testing in the General Assembly, as exemplified 
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by the submission of five resolutions generally aimed at stopping nuclear 
tests and eliminating nuclear weapons. 

Canada played a leading role in securing the adoption of a resolution 
appealing to the Soviet Union not to explode a 50-megaton nuclear device, 
as threatened by Premier Khrushchov. In addition to this resolution (1632) 
which was adopted on October 27 with an overwhelming majority, Canada 
also made a direct protest to the Soviet Union in connection with the 
planned explosion. The Soviet Union disregarded both the United Nations 
resolution and the direct appeals made by many governments, including the 
Canadian Government, and conducted the most powerful nuclear explosion 
ever recorded. 

In keeping with Canada’s firm opposition to nuclear weapons tests, the 
Canadian Delegation also supported two resolutions designed to deal with 
the resumption of testing. The first, submitted by India and sponsored by 
several other countries, urged the nuclear powers to refrain from further 
testing until a binding agreement to end the tests had been reached. The 
resolution (1648) was adopted on November 6 by a vote of 71 in favour 
(including Canada), 20 opposed and 9 abstentions. The second resolution 
on this subject, co-sponsored by the United States and Britain, urged a 
renewal of the nuclear test ban talks at Geneva to work toward an inter- 
national treaty to end tests with effective control provisions. The resolution 
(1649) was adopted on November 8 by a vote of 71 in favour, including 
Canada, 11 against, with 15 abstentions. 

Two other resolutions, sponsored mainly by African nations, went 
somewhat beyond the scope of actual testing. The first resolution called on 
all states to refrain from carrying out nuclear tests in Africa and to refrain 
from using African territory for “testing, storing or transporting” nuclear 
weapons, and to respect the African continent as a denuclearized zone. This 
resolution (1652) was adopted by the General Assembly on November 24 
by a vote of 55 in favour, none against, with 44 abstentions. Canada, 
although supporting that part of the resolution relating to nuclear tests in 
Africa, could not agree with measures proposed and abstained on the 
resolution as a whole. The second resolution sought to declare that the use 
of nuclear weapons under any circumstances was contrary to the United 
Nations Charter and a violation of international law. The resolution (1653) 
was adopted on November 28 by a vote of 55 in favour, 20 against, includ- 
ing Canada, with 26 abstentions. In opposing this resolution the Canadian 
Delegation pointed out that a declaration prohibiting the use of nuclear 
weapons would not ‘be an effective way of dealing with the nuclear threat, 
which could only satisfactorily be met through binding and controlled agree- 
ments for nuclear disarmament. Canadian doubts about the wisdom of 
adopting this resolution were reinforced by two significant developments 
that took place after the resolution’s adoption in Committee, namely, the 
decision to resume negotiations on a nuclear-test ban agreement and the 
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hopeful signs that agreement would soon be reached concerning the resump- 
tion of general disarmament negotiations in an appropriate negotiating forum. 
In these new circumstances, the Canadian Delegation considered that the 
proposal to convene a world conference might detract from the efforts to 
negotiate binding disarmament agreements. 

The General Assembly adjourned at the end of the year with the ques- 
tion of the testing of nuclear weapons still not apparently any closer to a 
solution but with some significant signs of progress on the question of dis- 
armament. During the sixteenth session, the Canadian Delegation repeatedly 
made clear Canada’s firm opposition to nuclear testing and its continued 
conviction that the only lasting solution for world peace must come through 
detailed negotiations leading to a binding agreement on general and com- 
plete disarmament under effective international control and verification. 


Effects of Atomic Radiation 


Canada has a long-standing record of leadership in and effective con- 
tribution to United Nations efforts to promote international scientific research 
and the exchange of information on the effects of atomic radiation on human 
health. Since its establishment in 1955, Canada has been an active member 
of the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion (UNSCEAR).* Moreover, at all subsequent General Assembly sessions 
Canadian Delegations have been closely associated with successive United 
Nations efforts to evolve further international exchanges, assistance and 
co-operation in this important field. Canada’s special interest in this sphere 
of United Nations activities is of course closely related to Canada’s deter- 
mination to explore every possibility of progress in the field of disarmament 
and the cessation of nuclear tests. 

The resumption of nuclear tests in the atmosphere by the Soviet Union, 
which coincided with the first weeks of the sixteenth session, compelled 
Canada and other like-minded countries again to consider action which 
would reflect the concern of all peoples about the harmful effects of a further 
rise in the level of radio-active fall-out. Thus, there was widespread demand 
in the General Assembly for a firm stand against nuclear testing and for 
concrete measures to increase world understanding of the health effects of 
radiation and the geographical pattern of atmospheric radio-activity. 

An item entitled “the Report of the United Nations Scientific Com- 
mittee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation” had already been placed on the 
agenda of the General Assembly’s sixteenth session and was allocated to the 
Special Political Committee. Under normal circumstances, the General 
Assembly would have been content to take note of the annual report of 
UNSCEAR on the progress made in the preparation of its second com- 

* The Committee is composed of Representatives of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 


Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, Mexico, the United Arab Republic, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
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prehensive report on the somatic and hereditary effects of radiation, which 
is to be submitted at the seventeenth session. This agenda item, however, took 
on a new note of urgency with the resumption of Soviet testing. At the 
insistence of the Canadian Delegation the Special Political Committee gave 
first priority to it in the order of its business. 

At the first meeting of the Committee on October 16, Canada and 
several cO-sponsoring countries, eventually numbering 24, and representing 
all major groups of nations except the Soviet Bloc, submitted a com- 
prehensive draft resolution. A competing draft resolution, tabled by Czecho- 
slovakia, sought to deal with the annual progress report of UNSCEAR in 
a purely routine fashion and thus avoid according importance to the new 
situation arising from Soviet nuclear tests. During the debate in the Special 
Political Committee, however, it soon became evident that the Canadian 
proposals would receive the support of most member states, particularly 
after a number of minor amendments had been accepted by the co-sponsors 
and incorporated in the original text. 

The Canadian draft resolution incorporated three broad objectives. First, 
it recommended to the General Assembly the adoption of a declaration to 
the effect that “both concern for the future of mankind and the fundamental 
principles of international law impose a responsibility on all states concerning 
actions which might have harmful biological consequences for the existing 
and future generations of peoples of other states, by increasing the levels 
of radio-active fall-out”. Secondly, the resolution proposed steps designed 
to reinforce and, as far as possible, to accelerate the work of UNSCEAR 
with special reference to the problem of radio-active fall-out. Finally, in a 
separate and distinct section, the resolution contained a concrete proposal 
for regular and frequent recording on a world-wide basis of the incidence 
and concentrations of radio-activity in the atmosphere. 

As a result, the World Meteorological Organization is considering 
how to incorporate in its present world-wide weather reporting system 
a scheme for the measurement of atmospheric radio-activity and the wide 
and rapid dissemination of the data obtained. This scheme was conceived 
specifically to broaden general knowledge about the pattern and intensity 
of the radio-active element in the earth’s environment. 

On October 20, 1961, the Canadian and other co-sponsors, succeeded 
in obtaining priority for the resolution over the Czechoslovakian draft in 
the voting in Committee. The Canadian proposals were then adopted by 
75 votes in favour, none against, with 17 abstentions including notably the 
Soviet Bloc. On October 27, the General Assembly by a similar over- 
whelming vote in plenary formally adopted the Canadian resolution, which 
has since been published as United Nations Document A/Res/1629 (XVI), 
dated October 30, 1961. The Czechoslovakian resolution, which had not 
been rejected by the Special Political Committee, did not muster the two- 
thirds majority support in plenary necessary for its final adoption. 
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{t was a matter of great satisfaction for the Canadian Delegation that 
the important principles and concrete recommendations it has proposed 
had received such wide support. In particular, the General Assembly’s 
request to the World Meteorological Organization to study the feasibility 
of developing a world-wide scheme for the monitoring and synoptic report- 
ing of atmospheric radio-active levels opens new possibilities for interna- 
tional co-operation in this important field. Since the adoption of resolution 
1629 (XVI), Canada has continued to work for the development of a 
programme designed to facilitate the early implementation of the General 
Assembly’s proposal by the World Meteorological Organization with the 
assistance of technical advice from UNSCEAR and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 


Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 


At its sixteenth session, the General Assembly achieved notable 
success in promoting international co-operation in the exploration and 
uses of outer space for peaceful purposes. Lack of agreement as to the 
organization and methods of work of the Committee on the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space had delayed for two years even the beginning of United 
Nations work in this important field. It was, therefore, all the more re- 
markable that at the sixteenth session, there was unanimous agreement to 
enlarge the membership of the Committee, to renew its initial terms of 
reference and to entrust to it and to a number of Specialized Agencies 
important additional responsibilities. 

From the outset, Canada has consistently pressed for an active United 
Nations role in respect of the peaceful uses of outer space. Canada was 
a member of the Ad Hoc Committee established at the thirteenth session 
which, in spite of the Soviet Union’s boycott, was able to prepare a useful 
report describing the legal and technical questions requiring study. At 
the fourteenth session Canada was also instrumental in helping to secure 
unanimous approval of resolution 1472 establishing a new 24-member 
Committee.* It was, therefore, a matter of great concern and disappointment 
that the hopes implicit in this measure of agreement were not realized. 
Accordingly, the Canadian Delegation to the sixteenth session was deter- 
mined to spare no effort to overcome the paralyzing deadlock so that a 
vigorous start could be made on the vital task of achieving international 
co-operation in outer space before a new dimension had been added to 
the earthly quarrels of states. 

Item 21 entitled “Report of the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space” was inscribed on the agenda largely to take account of the 


* Albania, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Hungary, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Poland, Romania, Sweden, 
U.S.S.R., United Arab Republic, Britain and United States. 
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fact that the membership of the Committee was due to expire at the end 
of 1961. However, since no report had been prepared, the Soviet Union at 
first objected to consideration of this item by the First Committee of the 
General Assembly. A number of countries, including Canada, immediately 
took the initiative in organizing a first, purely procedural, meeting of: the 
Outer Space Committee, without accepting the Soviet argument that the 
item could not be taken up in the absence of a report. The meeting of the 
Outer Space Committee on November 26 did greatly facilitate the later 
discussions in the First Committee. 

Renewed negotiations between the United States and the Soviet Union 
produced agreement on the choice of officers for the Outer Space Committee. 
Sufficient agreement between them was also reached on the working methods 
of the Committee when the Soviet Union at long last gave up its insistence 
on formal recognition that the rule of unanimity should apply in that body. 
For their part United States, Canada and the majority of the other members 
of the Outer Space Committee, which had opposed the Soviet view, were 
prepared to accept that the Chairman would in his opening statement 
emphasize his intention to try to reach decisions without the necessity of 
formal voting. 

In the meantime, the United States, Canadian and other interested 
delegations had prepared a far-reaching draft resolution which was tabled 
on December 2, 1962 with the sponsorship of Australia, Canada, Italy 
and the United States. After discussions and amendment in the First Com- 
mittee, the draft eventually attracted the co-sponsorship of the 24 original 
members of the Outer Space Committee and was approved by the General 
Assembly as resolution 1721 on December 20, 1961. 

This important decision enunciated for the first time two significant 
principles of the law applicable to outer space. First it was recognized that 
international law, including the Charter of the United Nations, applied in 
outer space. Second, it was affirmed that outer space is free for exploration 
and use by all states and that no part of it could be subject to national 
appropriation. The resolution also recognized that the United Nations is 
the focal point of world interest in the peaceful uses of outer space. In 
this context it requested the Outer Space Committee and the Secretary- 
General to maintain a registry of data on all launchings of objects into 
orbit or beyond. At the same time, the World Meteorological Organization 
and other Specialized Agencies were invited to collaborate in preparing 
a broad new programme for the use of satellites for meteorological research 
and forecasting. Similarly, it encouraged the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union to foster international co-operation in regard to the use of 
satellites for communications purposes. Finally, resolution 1721 reaffirmed 
the original terms of reference of the Outer Space Committee as expressed 
in resolution 1472 and reappointed the original 24 members with four 
additional new members, Outer Mongolia, Morocco, Chad and Sierra Leone. 
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Pursuant to this resolution, the Outer Space Committee is expected to 
make a beginning on its important task not later than March 31, 1962. 
The encouraging agreement and the widespread interest revealed at the 
sixteenth session gave rise to the strong hope that a fruitful period of inter- 
national collaboration in the peaceful uses of outer space had at last been 
inaugurated. 


Admission of New Members 


The United Nations counted 99 members when the sixteenth session 
of the General Assembly opened in New York on September 19, 1961. 

On September 22 the General Assembly, on the recommendation of 
the Security Council, adopted a resolution admitting Sierra Leone as the 
100th member of the Organization. Canada, along with the other members 
of the Commonwealth, co-sponsored this resolution. 

The membership of the United Nations was increased to 101 on 
October 13 when Syria resumed the seat which it had occupied as an original 
member of the Organization prior to the creation of the United Arab 
Republic in 1958. 

Two more members were added to the United Nations on October 27 
with the admission of the Mongolian People’s Republic and the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania. When their applications were considered in the 
Security Council on October 25 the Soviet Union announced that it would 
make the admission of Mauritania dependent on that of Mongolia. China 
made it clear that it considered Mongolia, “totally unqualified” for member- 
ship in the United Nations, having come “increasingly under Soviet domina- 
tion” and shown itself “a willing tool of armed aggression against neighbour- 
ing regions”. Because, however, it did not want its opposition to Mongolia’s 
admission to be used as “a pretext, however meagre and unjustified” for 
delaying the admission of Mauritania, which it heartily supported, China 
did not participate in the vote. The application of Mongolia was accordingly 
approved for recommendation to the General Assembly by 9 votes in favour, 
with 1 abstention, that of the United States. The Security Council then 
considered the application of Mauritania which was approved over the 
objections of the United Arab Republic by 9 votes, with the Soviet Union 
abstaining. In plenary the admission of Mongolia was approved without 
vote while that of Mauritania was approved by a vote of 68 in favour 
(including Canada) 13 opposed, with 20 abstentions and 1 member absent. 

The Assembly unanimously approved, on December 14, the admission 
of Tanganyika as the 104th member of the United Nations. A former trust 
territory under the United Kingdom administration, Tanganyika attained 
independence on December 9. Canada joined with 29 other delegations in 
co-sponsoring the resolution calling for the admission of its sister state from 
the Commonwealth into the Organization. 
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Chinese Representation 


For the first time since 1950, when a resolution aimed at replacing the 
Nationalist Chinese Delegation by representatives of the Peking government 
was defeated, the question of the representation of China in the United 
Nations was accorded a full-scale debate during the sixteenth session of the 
General Assembly. At each session between 1959 and 1961, procedural 
moves—which became known as the moratorium—prevented both substan- 
tive consideration of the question and any change in Chinese representation. 

At the sixteenth session, two agenda items were requested, one by New 
Zealand entitled: “Question of the representation of China in the United 
Nations”, and one by the Soviet Union entitled: “Restoration of the lawful 
rights of the People’s Republic of China in the United Nations”. Both items 
were considered concurrently by the General Committee and both were ac- 
cepted for inscription on the Assembly’s agenda after a short debate, the 
New Zealand item by a margin of 15 votes in favour to none against, with 
5 abstentions (Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, Costa Rica, U.S.S.R.); the 
Soviet item by 7 in favour (Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ghana, 
Liberia, Niger, U.S.S.R.), 3 against (China, Philippines, Costa Rica), with 
10 abstentions. These decisions were subsequently accepted by the Assembly 
without a formal vote. Canada was not a member of the General Committee. 

When the substantive debate commenced, two draft resolutions were 
before the Assembly, one submitted by the Soviet Union which called for 
the immediate removal of “representatives of the Chiang Kai-shek clique” 
and their replacement in the United Nations and all its organs by representa- 
tives of the government of the People’s Republic of China; the other, by 
Australia, Colombia, Italy, Japan and the United States requesting a decision 
that any proposal to change the representation of China would be regarded 
as an “important” question under the United Nations Charter, requiring a 
two-thirds majority vote. Towards the end of the debate, Cambodia, Ceylon 
and Indonesia introduced an amendment to the Soviet resolution designed to 
eliminate most of its offensive terminology and to substitute a simple request 
for a decision to seat Communist Chinese representatives in the United Na- 
tions and all its organs. 

In subsequent voting, the five-power draft resolution was approved by 
a substantial majority of 61 (including Canada) to 34 against with 7 absten- 
tions. The Soviet resolution was defeated by a vote of 37 in favour to 48 
against (Canada), with 19 abstentions. The amendment to the Soviet resolu- 
tion was voted on in two parts but suffered the same fate, the votes being 23 
in favour to 40 against (Canada), with 39 abstentions and 30 in favour to 
45 against (Canada), with 29 abstentions. 

During the general debate, the Canadian Delegation’s statement was 
explicit in rejecting the Soviet resolution because it prejudged the issue 
under consideration, was inequitable and was contrary to the interests of 
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the United Nations. It was equally explicit in supporting the five-power 
resolution because, in the Canadian view, the question was clearly an “im- 
portant” one within the meaning of the United Nations Charter. At the same 
time, the statement indicated that Canada was willing to consider carefully any 
proposal to settle the question of Chinese representation equitably. To this end 
it suggested a full examination of all elements of the question, by whatever 
means might be found generally acceptable, so that by the next session of 
the General Assembly a solution might be anticipated which would carry the 
general judgment and serve the cause of justice and peace. In the Canadian 
view, these ends would not be achieved by the extinction of the political 
identity of Formosa but would be served by recognition of the right of the 
people of Formosa to determine their own future. 


Elections to the Councils 


At each regular session, the General Assembly holds elections to fill 
three of the non-permanent seats in the Security Council and six of the seats 
of the Economic and Social Council. 


Security Council 


By secret ballot, the Assembly elected Venezuela and Ghana as non- 
permanent members of the Security Council to serve the regular two-year 
term commencing January 1, 1962. 

In the election for the third non-permanent seat a deadlock developed 
over the candidacies of Romania and the Philippines. The parties involved 
eventually agreed, after a series of inconclusive ballots, to an arrangement 
whereby the term of office for the seat to be filled would be split in accordance 
with previous precedents. Subject to the approval of the Assembly, Romania 
would be elected for the first year, resigning as of December 31, 1962, while 
the Philippines would be elected for the calendar year 1963. In the ballotting 
which followed, Romania was elected to serve the first-year term on the 
Council. 

In accordance with a similar arrangement adopted at the fifteenth 
session, the Assembly also elected Ireland for a one-year term on the Security 
Council in replacement of Liberia. 

As a result of these elections, membership of the Security Council for 
1962 is as follows: 


Chile, China, France, Ghana, Ireland, 
Romania, U.S.S.R., United Arab Republic, 
United Kingdom, United States and Venezuela. 


Economic and Social Council 


In the first ballot in the elections for the Economic and Social Council, 
the Assembly elected Australia, Colombia, Senegal and the United States as 
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members of the Council. Later it elected India and Yugoslavia to fill the two 
remaining vacancies. These new members began their three-year terms on 
January 1, 1962. 

Also serving on the Economic and Social Council during 1962 are 
Brazil, Denmark, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Poland, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and Uruguay. Of these 12 members, Brazil, Den- 
mark, Japan, Poland, U.S.S.R. and United Kingdom will have completed by 
the end of the year the three-year term of office for which they were elected 
at the fourteenth regular session of the General Assembly in 1959. 


The Congo 


The crisis in the Congo which began in July 1960 with the mutiny 
of the “force publique” continued to be a matter of major concern to 
the United Nations throughout 1961. 

On January 17 the crisis deepened when the deposed Prime Minister 
Patrice Lumumba was transferred to Elisabethville. The announcement by 
the Katanga Government on February 13 that he and two of his com- 
panions had been “massacred” by villagers after escaping from custody 
led to demonstrations in Afro-Asian and Soviet bloc countries and several 
of them expressed their disapproval by extending recognition to the regime 
which Lumumba’s political heir, Gizenga, had set up in Stanleyville as 
the legal government of the Congo. 

In February the Security Council met to discuss the continuing crisis. 
The Soviet Union submitted a resolution demanding sanctions against 
Belgium, the arrest of Katanga Premier Tshombe and General Mobutu, 
the termination of United Nations operations in the Congo within one 
month and the dismissal of the Secretary-General. Despite intensive Soviet 
pressure the Council rejected this resolution and on February 21 adopted 
without a dissenting vote a resolution sponsored by the United Arab 
Republic, Ceylon and Liberia which urged that all appropriate measures 
be taken including the use of force “if necessary in the last resort” to 
prevent the occurrence of civil war. The resolution also called for the 
immediate withdrawal from the Congo of all Belgian and other foreign 
military personnel and political advisers not under United Nations 
command. 

Initial attempts to implement that part of the resolution dealing with 
the withdrawal of foreign advisers led to a deterioration in the United 
Nations’ relations with the Central Government. Clashes occurred between 
United Nations troops and elements of the Congolese National Army 
notably at the Port of Matadi from which United Nations personnel, in- 
cluding some Canadian communications troops, were eventually forced 
to withdraw. The atmosphere gradually improved, however, and on April 
17 President Kasavubu and a special United Nations mission signed an 
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agreement whereby the Central Government accepted the Security Council’s 
resolution of February 21 and undertook to re-examine appointments of 
foreign personnel under their authority. 

Meanwhile there had been some changes in the makeup of the United 
Nations forces. Early in 1961 the United Arab Republic, Morocco and 
Guinea withdrew their contingents from the Congo. These losses were 
subsequently made up by the arrival of nearly 5,000 additional Indian 
troops and another 1,000 Malayans as well as smaller additional con- 
tributions from other countries. Nevertheless, throughout the year the 
United Nations Command was handicapped in its efforts to maintain law 
and order by a shortage of troops. 

Although the Conciliation Commission appointed at the end of 1960 
had been unable to effect a national reconciliation some of its major recom- 
mendations were embodied in an African-Asian resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly on April 15 which amongst other things urged that the 
Congo’s Parliament be reconvened. At this resumed fifteenth session the 
General Assembly also adopted resolutions which reiterated demands for 
the withdrawal of Belgian personnel from the Congo and appointed a 
four-member Commission to investigate the death of Lumumba. 

Since the beginning of 1961 there had been a series of initiatives by 
Congolese political leaders directed at reaching a solution to the country’s 
constitutional problems. These efforts culminated in a conference of all 
the important leaders except Gizenga early in March at Tananarive, where 
agreement in principle was reached on plans for a loose confederation of 
states as the future constitutional pattern for the Congo. No substantive 
measures were taken to give effect to this agreement however and it 
became clear at a subsequent conference in Coquilhatville in April that 
wide divergencies still existed between the Leopoldville Government and 
Mr. Tshombe’s regime. When Mr. Tshombe attempted to leave the initial 
session of the Coquilhatville Conference he was detained at the airport 
by Central Government troops and later taken to Leopoldville where he 
remained under house arrest until June. 

Thanks largely to the efforts of United Nations Representatives, the 
Central Government and Gizenga’s regime in Stanleyville finally agreed on 
the reconvening of Parliament at Lovanium late in July under the protec- 
tion of United Nations troops. On August 2 Parliament approved a broadly 
based Government headed by Prime Minister Cyrille Adoula with Mr. 
Gizenga occupying the position of First Vice-Premier. 

Renewed efforts by the United Nations to carry out its task of ap- 
prehending and evacuating foreign military personnel and political advisers 
led to a deterioration of the situation in Katanga. On September 13 
serious fighting broke out between United Nations forces and the Katanga 
gendarmerie who in many cases were directed by foreign mercenaries. On 
September 17 the Secretary-General, Mr. Hammerskjold, who had arrived 
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in Leopoldville at the invitation of Prime Minister Adoula to discuss ways 
in which United Nations aid to the Central Government could be de- 
veloped, decided to fly to Ndola to arrange a ceasefire with Mr. Tshombe. 
The following day it was announced that Mr. Hammarskjold had been 
killed when his plane crashed near its destination. The tragic death of 
the Secretary-General dealt a severe blow to the United Nations efforts 
in the Congo. Despite this set-back, however, a ceasefire was arranged 
between Tshombe and Mr. Khiari, the United Nations Representative. 

During the uneasy period following the ceasefire agreement the United 
Nations continued its efforts to bring about a political reconciliation between 
the Central Government and the provincial Government of Katanga. These 
efforts were not successful and tension increased. In the face of growing 
pressure from the extreme nationalists Central Government forces made 
an unsuccessful attempt early in November to invade Katanga from Kasai 
Province. At the same time elements of the Congo National Army based 
on Stanleyville moved toward the northern frontier of Katanga. 

Although Mr. Gizenga had accepted the position of Vice-Premier in 
the Central Government, he later returned to Stanleyville and began a 
political campaign aimed at the overthrow of Mr. Adoula’s Government. 
On November 11 the world was reminded once again of the unstable 
situation in the Congo by the tragic news that 13 Italian airmen serving 
with the United Nations had been brutally massacred at Kindu by Congolese 
troops based on Stanleyville. 

In an atmosphere of growing pressure to put an end to secessionist 
activities in Katanga the Security Council discussed the Congo situation 
again in late November. After protracted debate the Council adopted a 
resolution which reaffirmed its authorization for the use of force if necessary 
by the United Nations Command to apprehend mercenaries and political 
advisers. The adoption of this resolution was followed by a period of further 
tension in Katanga. A campaign of provocation and intimidation against 
United Nations personnel by the local gendarmerie led to further fighting 
in December when United Nations troops in Elisabethville were forced to 
take measures to protect their security and freedom of movement. This 
second round of bitter fighting which resulted in considerable loss of life 
and damage to property ended only after a meeting had been arranged 
under United Nations auspices between Mr. Tshombe and Prime Minister 
Adoula at Kitona on December 20. At this meeting Mr. Tshombe signed 
an eight-point declaration under which among other things he recognized 
the unity of the Republic of the Congo and the authority of the Central 
Government over all parts of the Republic. 

Throughout the year the problem of financing the United Nations 
Operation in the Congo continued to be a matter of growing concern as 
certain member countries maintained their refusal to contribute towards 
the special Congo assessment. Fortunately, the General Assembly provided 
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temporary relief by adopting, by a vote of 67 (Canada) to 13, with 15 
abstentions, a proposal for an appropriation of $80 million to cover costs 
of United Nations operations in the Congo up to June 30, 1962. 


The Palestine Problem: UNEF, UNTSO 


In 1961 the Palestine problem was discussed at the resumed fifteenth 
session and at the sixteenth session of the United Nations General Assembly. 
On both occasions the debate was concerned with the problems of the 
Palestine refugees and UNRWA’s efforts to alleviate them, but it ranged 
beyond the situation of the refugees to cover many aspects of the Palestine 
problem including, in particular, the Middle Eastern policies of various 
great powers. 

A dispute between Jordan and Israel was brought to the attention of 
the Security Council in March. The occasion arose when, in pursuit of its 
intention to mark its Independence Day, April 20, 1962, by holding a 
military parade in Jerusalem, Israel arranged a rehearsal which required 
the movement into Jerusalem on March 17 of tanks, armour and artillery. 
Advance notice of its plan and assurances of peaceful intention were both 
given before the event. Jordan nevertheless regarded the presence of the 
heavy equipment in the vicinity of Jerusalem as a violation of the General 
Armistice Agreement. With Israel’s Representatives absent from the meeting, 
the Jordan-Israel Mixed Armistice Commission on March 20 confirmed 
the Jordanian case, the Chairman having voted with the Jordanian Represen- 
tatives. Thereupon Jordan took the matter to the Security Council, which 
on April 11 endorsed the decision of the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
urged Israel to comply with this decision and requested the members of 
the Mixed Armistice Commission to co-operate so that the General Armistice 
Agreement would be complied with. At a further meeting of the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission on April 19, when the Chairman abstained on an Israeli 
motion to bind both governments to implement all the articles of the armistice 
agreement, the Israeli delegates walked out and the plans for the parade 
on April 20 were carried out. 

Despite the acuteness of the disagreement between Jordan and Israel 
regarding the Independence Day parade, the situation on the borders be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbours was relatively peaceful during the 
year. An air battle between Israeli and U.A.R. aircraft near the Gaza strip 
on April 28, and a difficult period in June on the Syria-Israel border showed, 
however, that the tension was high under the superficial calm. 

To prevent the development of tension into serious border incidents, 
the United Nations maintains two peace-keeping military groups in the 
Middle East. Of these the older is the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization (UNTSO), composed of more than 100 officers seconded from 
the armed forces of United Nations member states. These officers, 17 of 
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whom are Canadian, maintain a vigilant watch on the borders between Israel, 
Syria and Jordan. The second and much larger group is the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF). Under the command of Major-General P. S. 
Gyani of India, and with Headquarters in the Gaza strip, this force oversees 
the Israel-UAR demarcation line. The Canadian contingent of 950 officers 
and men is the second largest national element serving with UNEP. 


Race Conflict in South Africa 


The question of “Race Conflict in South Africa resulting from the 
Policies of Apartheid of the Government of South Africa” has been on the 
agenda of the General Assembly every year since 1952. For many years Can- 
ada, together with a number of countries, abstained on apartheid resolutions 
on the grounds that the recommendations were outside the competence of the 
Assembly and because of a belief that condemnatory resolutions passed by 
the United Nations would not contribute to the improvement of racial con- 
ditions in South Africa. Canada, however, voted in favour of a moderate 
resolution in 1958 but again abstained on a more strongly worded resolution 


in November 1959. 


International attention was focused on South Africa’s racial policies by 
the incidents at Sharpeville and Langa in March 1960, when 116 Africans 
taking part in demonstrations against pass laws, an integral part of the 
apartheid system, were killed by police action. These events were brought 
before the Security Council by African members of the United Nations and 
the Secretary-General was asked to hold consultations with the Government 
of South Africa to make arrangements to maintain the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. Mr. Hammarskjold visited South Africa in January 
1961 and had inconclusive discussions with the South African Government. 

Consideration of the apartheid item by the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly was held over until the resumed session and took place 
immediately after the conclusion of the Commonweath Prime Ministers’ 
Conference on March 16, 1961, at which Dr. Verwoerd had announced that 
South Africa would withdraw from the Commonwealth when it became a 
republic on May 31, 1961. This additional evidence of South Africa’s deter- 
mination not to make any modification of its racial policies noticeably 
strengthened the attitude of many delegations which had in the past sought 
moderate resolutions on this question. 

At the resumed fifteenth session the African Delegations insisted that 
a strong resolution on apartheid should be brought forward which would 
include recommendations for diplomatic and economic sanctions, while the 
Asian Delegations were in favour of a more widely acceptable resolution 
which would avoid specific sanctions. In the end, the two groups submitted 
separate draft resolutions, both of which deprecated policies based on racial 
discrimination, censured the racial policies of the South African Government 
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as inconsistent with the Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and noted that these policies had led to international friction en- 
dangering international peace and security. The main difference between 
them was that the African resolution recommended that all states should take 
various forms of sanctions against South Africa, while the more moderate 
Asian resolution requested all states to consider taking such separate and 
collective action as was open to them, in conformity with the Charter, to 
bring about the abandonment of racial discrimination. 

The African resolution was approved in committee by 47 in favour, 
to 29 against (including Canada), with 18 abstentions, but was dropped 
before the final plenary vote because the paragraphs recommending sanctions 
failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority. The Asian resolution was 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote of 95 in favour (including Canada), 1 
against (Portugal), with no abstentions. 

The discussion of apartheid at the sixteenth session of the General 
Assembly in November 1961 followed very closely the pattern of the 
resumed fifteenth session. A resolution sponsored by the African members 
condemned in the strongest terms South Africa’s continuing practice of 
apartheid policies and called for the expulsion of South Africa from the 
United Nations and for diplomatic and economic sanctions to be imposed 
by all members of the United Nations. An alternative resolution, spon- 
sored by Asian countries, condemned South Africa’s racial policies in 
equally strong terms, urged all states to take individual action to bring 
about an abandonment of these policies and again called upon South 
Africa to change its policies. Amendments to the Asian resolution were 
proposed which would have had the effect of calling for South Africa’s 
expulsion from the United Nations, an arms embargo and oil sanctions. 

The Canadian Delegation felt that the General Assembly should record 
unequivocally its condemnation of South Africa’s racial policies and its 
desire for their alteration, but did not favour punitive measures. In the 
voting in committee on the African resolution, Canada voted against the 
expulsion of South Africa from the United Nations and abstained on the 
sanctions clauses and on the text as a whole. When the three clauses 
covering expulsion and sanctions were voted on together in plenary and 
defeated, the African resolution was withdrawn. 

The Canadian Delegation supported the Asian resolution and was 
prepared to vote for it in its entirety. In committee and in plenary, Canada 
voted against the amendment suggesting expulsion, voted against the 
amendment recommending the arms embargo and abstained on the amend- 
ment calling for petroleum sanctions. All three amendments failed to 
obtain two-thirds approval and were dropped. The Asian resolution in its 
original form was adopted by 97 votes in favour (including Canada), 2 
against (Portugal, South Africa), with Guinea abstaining (because it con- 
sidered the resolution too mild). 
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Algeria 


Negotiations to end the Algerian rebellion were attempted twice in 
1961 but failed. French and Algerian National Liberation Front negotia- 
tors met first at Evian in France from May 20 to June 13. Talks were 
resumed on July 20 at Lugrin near Evian but were broken off on July 26 
at the request of the FLN. Agreement could not be reached on the Sahara, 
on the safeguards and guarantees to be given to non-Muslim Algerians, on 
the status of the future relationship between France and Algeria, and, on 
the Algerian side, on the problem of guarantees for self-determination. 
The negotiations, however, seemed to have brought closer the respective 
points of view and by the end of the year it was expected that a cease-fire 
agreement would be signed early in 1962. 

At the request of a group of African and Asian member countries 
the question of Algeria was inscribed on the agenda of the sixteenth session 
of the General Assembly and allocated for consideration by the First Com- 
mittee at its 1219th to 1227th meetings from December 14 to 19. Dis- 
cussion centered on a draft resolution co-sponsored by 35 African and 
Asian delegations. Couched in much the same terms as the resolution 
adopted at the fifteenth session, the draft advocated self-determination and 
territorial integrity, and sought recognition of the responsibility of the 
United Nations to contribute towards this objective. The draft concluded 
with a call to the two parties to resume negotiations. However, a major 
change from last year’s text was the attempt to specify that the “Provisional 
Algerian Government” was one of the two parties in question. 

The negotiations and secret talks which were then thought to be 
taking place between the French and the Algerian National Liberation 
Front set the tone of the First Committee debate in which 59 delegations 
participated. Most African and Asian countries stressed the necessity of 
respecting the territorial integrity of Algeria, commented favourably on 
the guarantees offered to non-Muslim Algerians and urged that negotiations 
should progress. On the other hand, some Western delegations expressed 
the view that the draft resolution was contentious in that it endorsed the 
Algerian National Liberation Front’s approach to the question and pre- 
judged some of the issues in dispute. They also emphasized that at such a 
delicate stage in the negotiations it would be unwise for the General As- 
sembly to approve such a resolution. In accordance with past practice 
France did not take part in the debate. 

When the draft resolution was put to a vote by roll call in the First 
Committee on December 19, it was adopted by 61 to none, with 34 
abstentions. The abstaining delegations were from Western Europe, North 
and South America (including Canada), the Commonwealth and French- 
speaking Africa. The resolution was subsequently approved in plenary 
without discussion on December 20 by a similar vote of 62 in favour, none 
against, with 38 abstentions. 
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Franco-Tunisian Dispute Over Bizerta 


The dispute between France and Tunisia over the French base at 
Bizerta came before the United Nations in July, 1961, after violent fighting 
between French and Tunisian forces had broken out. The Security Council 
met at the request of Tunisia, and on July 22 adopted an interim resolution 
calling for a cease-fire and the return of all armed forces to their original 
positions. While the cease-fire appeal was complied with, the French refused 
to withdraw their troops to the positions previously held without Tunisian 
guarantees concerning communications between the various base installa- 
tions. The United Nations Secretary-General visited Tunisia, at the request 
of President Bourguiba, in an unsuccessful attempt at conciliation. The 
Security Council ultimately adjourned without adopting any final resolution. 

Tunisia and 34 other states, mostly African and Asian, subsequently 
wrote to the Secretary-General requesting a special session of the General 
Assembly. This third special session took place between August 21 and 25, 
and ended with the adoption of a resolution which was critical of France 
and called for negotiations for withdrawal of French forces. The vote was 
66 in favour, none opposed, with 30 abstentions (including Canada). 

Canada’s decision to abstain, as the Canadian Representative explained 
during the debate, related to the wording of some parts of the resolution. 
Canada was in sympathy with much of its content. In particular, Canada 
endorsed the resolution’s expression of concern that France had not fully 
complied with the provisions of the interim Security Council resolution, and 
supported the appeal to the parties to enter into immediate negotiations. 
However, Canada did not consider that the prospects for such negotiations 
would be favoured by critical references in the resolution’s preamble to 
the effects of the presence of French armed forces on Tunisian soil. The 
Canadian Representative also questioned whether a reference in the opera- 
tive portion to the object of negotiations as being “agreed measures . . . 
for the withdrawal of all French armed forces from Tunisian territory” did 
not go too far in prejudging the conclusions to be reached by the negotiations. 


Kuwait 


Shortly after Kuwait assumed responsibility for the conduct of its 
foreign affairs and negotiated a new agreement with Britain to replace the 
former Treaty of Friendship between the two countries during June, 1961, 
Prime Minister Qasim reasserted Iraq’s claim to sovereignty over Kuwait 
and denounced the Anglo-Kuwaiti Agreement. Fearing an invasion from 
Iraq, Kuwait requested military aid from Britain and Saudi Arabia. Con- 
tingents from the two countries were soon stationed along the Iraq-Kuwait 
border. 

On the request of Britain, Iraq and Kuwait, the Security Council met 
from July 2-7 to discuss the Kuwait issue. A British resolution (which called 
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upon all states to respect Kuwait’s independence) was vetoed by the 
U.S.S.R. and U.A.R. resolution (which called for immediate withdrawal 
of British forces from Kuwait) failed to secure sufficient support for its 
adoption. 

Subsequently, the Arab League accepted Kuwait’s application for 
membership to the League despite opposition from Iraq. The League also 
decided that a military force composed of troops from its members should 
replace the British troops in Kuwait. 

Kuwait was again discussed in the Security Council on November 30 
when the U.A.R. introduced a resolution recommending the admission of 
Kuwait to the United Nations. The U.S.S.R. vetoed the resolution on the 
grounds that Iraq’s claim to Kuwait was valid and that Kuwait was com- 
pletely dependent on Britain as witnessed by the predominance of British 
and U.S. oil monopolies in the territory. Because of the Soviet veto, the 
question of Kuwait’s admission to the United Nations was not brought before 
the General Assembly. 


Goa 


Early in December 1961 tension increased sharply along the borders 
of Goa, Damao and Diu, the enclaves which made up Portuguese India. 
India accused Portugal of provoking unrest in border areas, conducting a 
military buildup, instituting repressive measures against people of Indian 
Origin and refusing all offers to negotiate a settlement of differences. For 
her part, Portugal made a declaration of peaceful intentions, denied India’s 
charges and claimed India was threatening the sovereign rights of Portugal 
under the United Nations Charter. 

The President of the Security Council received letters from the Portu- 
guese Prime Minister, Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, on December 8 and 
11 and from Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru on December 13. Acting 
Secretary-General U Thant on December 14 appealed urgently to the Portu- 
guese and Indian Prime Ministers to ensure that the increasingly serious 
situation did not deteriorate further and threaten peace. Replying on Decem- 
ber 16, Prime Minister Nehru stated that “the only solution conforming to 
the principles and purposes of the Charter, resolutions of the United Nations 
and the irreversible course of history is for Portugal to leave its colonies in 
India. . .”. India, he added “cannot tolerate this state of affairs indefinitely”. 
On December 17, Indian military forces entered the three Portuguese 
enclaves. 

The Security Council met on December 18 to consider Portugal’s request 
that Indian “aggression” be stopped, a cease fire ordered and the invading 
forces of the Indian Union withdrawn from Goa, Damao and Diu. The Soviet 
Union, finding the Portuguese request objectionable, opposed adoption of the 
agenda but was defeated in this move by a vote of 7 to 2 (Ceylon, U.S.S.R.) 
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with 2 abstentions (Liberia, United Arab Republic). During the course of 
its three meetings on December 18, the Council heard statements by Dr. 
Vasco Viera Garin of Portugal, Mr. C. S. Jha for India, and members of the 
Council. 

Shortly after midnight, December 19, the Council failed to adopt two 
draft resolutions. The first draft resolution, sponsored by Ceylon, Liberia and 
the United Arab Republic, would have rejected the Portuguese complaint, 
called on Portugal to cease hostile activities and expressed the view that 
Portugal’s claim to the enclaves in India constituted a threat to peace and 
to the unity of India. It was defeated by a vote of 4 in favour (Ceylon, 
Liberia, U.S.S.R., United Arab Republic) to 7 against (Chile, China, 
Ecuador, France, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States). The second draft 
resolution presented by France, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United 
States would have called for the withdrawal of Indian forces and urged 
India and Portugal to negotiate their differences in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. The vote was 7 in favour (Chile, China, Ecuador, 
France, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States) to 4 against (Ceylon, 
Liberia, U.S.S.R., United Arab Republic). The negative vote of the U.S.S.R. 
defeated the draft resolution. Mr. Adlai Stevenson (United States) declared 
after the voting that the Security Council’s failure to act on Goa was “the 
first act in a drama” which could end with the death of the United Nations. 
He recalled the fate of the League of Nations when it failed to resist ag- 
gression. 

In his statement of December 18, 1961, Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
expressed Canada’s grave disappointment and anxiety that there had been 
a resort to force over Goa. At the same time he declared his belief that this 
was a situation in which “the United Nations could and should play a helpful 
role”. 


Korea 


During the fifteenth session, the debate on the annual Korean item 
did not take place until the resumed session (March-April 1961) and discus- 
sion did not advance beyond the procedural stage. A draft resolution similar 
in terms to previous resolutions was submitted on April 10, 1961, but was not 
debated. On April 21 the First Committee decided to adjourn consideration of 
the Korean item until the sixteenth session. 

The main issue dealt with was the procedural one of which Korean 
representatives should be invited to attend debates. A resolution was adopted 
inviting representatives of both South and North Korea to attend the debate, 
without right of vote, with the proviso for North Korea that it should “first 
unequivocally accept the competence and authority of the United Nations 
within the terms of the Charter to take action on the Korean question”. 
This resolution was adopted by the First Committee by a vote of 59 in 
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favour (including Canada) to 14 against, with 22 abstentions. The First 
Committee adjourned without considering the acceptability of the North 
Korean response to this invitation. 

During the sixteenth session the First Committee again adopted, on 
December 13, a resolution inviting representatives of both South Korea 
and North Korea “first unequivocally accepts the competence and authority 
of the United Nations within the terms of the Charter to take action on the 
Korean question as has already been done by the Republic of Korea”. This 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 63 in favour (including Canada) to 18 
against, with 19 abstentions. The North Korean response to this invitation 
was sharply critical of the United Nations and concluded with the declaration 
that “the government of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea will not 
recognize and will declare null and void any resolution to be adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly at its unilateral discussion of the Korean 
question without the participation and consent of the representatives of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea’’. A resolution to the effect that the 
North Korean reply provided “no basis for participation of a representative 
of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea in the discussion of this 
question” was adopted by the First Committee on December 19 by a vote of 
54 in favour (including Canada) to 17 against, with 22 abstentions. 

On December 20 the First Committee adopted by a vote of 55 in favour 
(including Canada) to 11 against, with 20 abstentions, a resolution co- 
sponsored by 15 members, including Canada, which recalled that the United 
Nations is rightfully empowered, under the Charter, to take action in 
Korea; reaffirmed that the objectives of the United Nations in Korea are “to 
bring about, by peaceful means, the establishment of a unified, independent 
and democratic Korea under a representative form of Government, and the 
full restoration of international peace and security in the area”; urged that 
continuing efforts be made to achieve these objectives; and requested the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(UNCURK) “to continue its work in accordance with the relevant resolutions 
of the General Assembly”. This resolution was subsequently adopted by a 
plenary session of the General Assembly on December 20 by a vote of 60 
in favour (including Canada) to 11 against, with 27 abstentions. 


Hungary 


The United Nations continued to concern itself with the question of 
Hungary in 1961. Sir Leslie Munro, the United Nations Special Repre- 
sentative on the question of Hungary submitted, in November 1960, his 
second report on the situation in Hungary in which he stated “. . . . that 
the people of Hungary are subject to foreign domination, that troops of 
an alien power remain on their soil, and that, in consequence, the Hungarian 
people are denied the elementary right of freely choosing those whom they 
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wish to govern them”. In April, 1961, at the resumed fifteenth session of 
the General Assembly, the Delegation of the United States circulated a 
draft resolution co-sponsored by 21 other countries, including Canada. It 
called attention to Sir Leslie’s report and to the continued disregard by 
the Soviet Union and the present Hungarian regime of the General As- 
sembly resolutions concerning the situation in Hungary. Due to lack of 
time, this resolution was not debated nor voted upon. 

In December 1961, while the sixteenth session of the General As- 
sembly was in progress, Sir Leslie Munro reported again on the situation 
in Hungary. He pointed out that although the Hungarian authorities had 
made a certain number of concessions in the domestic field, these im- 
provements had to be set against a background substantially unchanged 
since the time of his previous report. The Delegation of the United States 
therefore once again inscribed an item entitled “The Question of Hungary” 
on the agenda. The resolution which had been submitted at the fifteenth 
session but for which there had been insufficient time for debate, was 
adopted on December 20 by a vote of 49 in favour (including Canada), 
17 against, with 32 abstentions. 


Tibet 


Each year since the Chinese Communist Government suppressed the 
Tibetan revolt in 1959 an item on “the question of Tibet” has been in- 
scribed on the agenda of the General Assembly. At the fourteenth session 
the Delegations of Malaya and Ireland submitted a resolution which af- 
firmed the Assembly’s belief that respect for the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
was essential for the evolution of a peaceful world order based on the rule 
of law. The resolution also called for respect for the fundamental rights 
of the Tibetan people and for their distinctive cultural and religious life. 
The resolution was adopted by a vote of 45 in favour (Canada), 9 against, 
with 20 abstentions. A similar draft resolution was proposed at the re- 
sumed fifteenth session of the General Assembly in April 1961 but in the 
event the item on Tibet was not reached before the session adjourned on 
April 21. 

At the sixteenth session the Delegations of El Salvador, Malaya, 
Ireland and Thailand proposed a resolution which expressed concern over 
the continuation of events in Tibet, including the violation of fundamental 
human rights of the Tibetan people and suppression of their distinctive 
cultural and religious life, and anxiety over the hardships these events have 
caused the Tibetan people; reaffirmed the conviction that respect for the 
principles of the Charter and of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
is essential for the evolution of a peaceful world based on the rule of law; 
called for the cessation of practices which deprive the Tibetan people of 
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their fundamental human rights and freedoms including their right to self- 
determination; and expressed the hope that member states would make 
appropriate efforts towards the achievement of the purposes of the resolution. 

During the debate on the resolution three viewpoints were expressed. 
Those in favour of the resolution based their stand on condemnation of 
Chinese repressive actions in Tibet and the principles of human rights and 
self-determination. Only the communist bloc Delegations defended the 
Chinese, arguing that they had replaced feudalism with enlightened socialism, 
that Tibet was a domestic Chinese affair and, therefore, beyond the com- 
petence of the United Nations and that the resolution represented a cold 
war operation. A third group expressed sympathy for the Tibetan people 
but indicated that they would abstain on the ground that the legal status 
of Tibet was not clear. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 56 in favour (Canada), 
11 against, with 29 abstentions. 


Cuban Complaint Against the United States 


In the fall of 1960 the General Assembly inscribed on its agenda for 
the fifteenth session an item submitted by the Cuban Government which 
referred to “the various plans of aggression and acts of intervention being 
executed by the Government of the United States of America against the 
Republic of Cuba, constituting a manifest violation of its territorial integrity, 
sovereignty and independence, and a clear threat to international peace and 
security”. 

Discussion of the Cuban complaint in the First (Political) Committee 
took place in the third week of April 1961 while military operations were 
being carried out in Cuba by counter-revolutionary forces. 

Four draft resolutions were tabled by member states for the considera- 
tion of the Committee: (a) a Romanian draft resolution appealing “to the 
States whose territory and means are being used for the attack on the 
Republic of Cuba to stop without delay every assistance to those who are 
carrying out this armed attack” (Document A/C 1/L.274), (b) a Mexican 
draft resolution appealing “to all States to ensure that their territories and 
resources are not used to permit the civil war in Cuba” (Document 
A/C 1/L.275); (c) a seven-power Latin American resolution referring the 
dispute to the Organization of American States and exhorting all Member 
States to abstain from any action which may aggravate existing tensions” 
(Document A/C 1/1.276), and (d) a Soviet draft resolution condemning 
“the United States and other countries on whose territories counter-rev- 
olutionary bands are being formed, trained and armed, and from whose 
territories invasion of the territory of the Cuban Republic is being carried 
out” (Document A/C 1/1.277). 
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The Canadian Delegation favoured referral of the Cuban complaint to 
the Organization of American States as it felt that the regional organization 
offered adequate machinery for the settlement of the differences between 
Cuba and the United States. 

The Canadian Delegation therefore lent its support to the resolution 
sponsored by Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Honduras, Panama, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. In the voting, however, operative paragraph 1 referring the 
dispute to the Organization of American States failed to gain the necessary 
two-thirds majority. The seven-power resolution, as amended, was adopted 
on April 21, 1961 by a vote of 59 in favour (including Canada), 13 against 
and 24 abstentions. The Mexican resolution was not approved. The draft 
resolutions submitted by the U.S.S.R. and Romania did not reach the voting 
stage. 
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II 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Survey of the Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) was established by the 
United Nations Charter (Articles 60-72) and is one of the principal organs 
of the United Nations having a status comparable in the economic and 
social spheres to that of the Security Council in the political field. It is com- 
posed of 18 members, elected by the General Assembly for staggered terms 
of three years, one-third of the seats on the Council being filled by elections 
each year. The Council is the United Nations body responsible to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the whole field of international economic and social 
activity. 

Canada was one of the first members of the Council and served on it 
from 1946-48, from 1950-52 and again from 1956-58. While Canada has 
not been a member of the Council since then, Canadian participation in the 
Council’s functional commissions and in the United Nations Specialized 
Agencies (that is, those inter-governmental agencies which have negotiated 
agreements with the United Nations) remained extensive during the past 
year. (For details of Canadian membership on ECOSOC, functional com- 


missions and selected standing committees and special bodies see Appen- 
dix IT). 


Functions 


Article 1(3) of the Charter states, among other things, that one of 
the purposes of the United Nations is to achieve international co-operation 
in solving international problems of an economic, social, cultural or humani- 
tarian character. This task has been delegated to the Council which is re- 
sponsible for the whole field of international economic and social activity, 
and is the co-ordinator of the economic and social programmes carried on 
by the United Nations and its various agencies and bodies. In order to carry 
out its responsibilities the Council was given the authority to initiate studies; 
make recommendations to the United Nations, member states and the 
Specialized Agencies; prepare draft comments; call conferences; enter into 
agreements with the Specialized Agencies and perform services at the request 
of member states, the Specialized Agencies and the Security Council. 
ECOSOC receives regular reports from the Specialized Agencies, the re- 
gional economic commissions, the functional commissions and bodies such 
as the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the United Nations Relief and 
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Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), the 
Permanent Central Opium Board (PCOB), the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee (TAC), the Special Fund, the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance (EPTA) and the Committee on Industrial Development (CID). 
The Council, in turn, makes an annual report on its work to the General 
Assembly. (See Document A/4820 for ECOSOC’s 1961 report.) 


ECOSOC Functional Commissions and Subsidiary Organs 


To carry out its responsibilities for initiating programmes and co- 
ordinating activities in the economic and social field, the Council has four 
different types of bodies: seven functional commissions, four regional eco- 
nomic commissions, four standing committees and seven special bodies. The 
functional commissions of ECOSOC and the one subcommission are re- 
sponsible for work in specific fields and include the Statistical Commission, 
the Population Commission, the Commission on International Commodity 
Trade, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the Social Commission, the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, and the Commission on Human Rights. 
During 1961, Canada served on the Population, International Commodity 
Trade, Narcotic Drugs and Social Commissions. 

The four regional economic commissions are the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa (ECA), the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America (ECLA). These commissions are 
responsible for regional economic relations with the countries of other 
regions and for providing economic and statistical information. Canada be- 
came a member of ECLA on October i1, 1961. 

One of the four standing committees of the ECOSOC is the Technical 
Assistance Committee (TAC), which has 24 members and has general 
responsibility in the field of technical assistance. The Council Committee 
on Non-Governmental Organizations, has seven members and is charged 
with examining and reporting on the consultative relationships which the 
Council should accord to international non-governmental organizations. The 
Committee for Industrial Development (CID), with 30 members, advises 
the Council on matters related to the acceleration by the less industrialized 
countries of their industrial development. The fourth standing committee 
is the Interim Committee on the Programme of Conferences which has five 
members and is responsible for the scheduling of international conferences. 

The seven special bodies may be broken down into three subgroups, 
concerned respectively with economic and social development, administration 
and narcotic drugs. In the economic field the Governing Council of the Special 
Fund (18 members including Canada) is responsible for providing systematic 
and sustained economic and social technical assistance to the less developed 
countries. The Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Com- 
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modity Arrangements (ICCICA) has four members and is responsible for 
convening inter-governmental study groups, making recommendations to the 
Secretary-General on the convening of Commodity Conferences and for co- 
ordinating activities of individual commodity study groups and councils. The 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB) has nine members and is responsible for 
co-ordinating the activities carried out under the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance (EPTA). In the social field, is the 
Executive Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), which 
has 30 members, including Canada, and gives assistance, particularly to less 
developed countries in their development of permanent child health and 
welfare services. Under the heading of narcotics are the Permanent Central 
Opium Board (PCOB) which has eight members whose function it is to watch 
the legal movement of narcotic drugs in order to prevent leakages into illicit 
traffic and the Drug Supervisory Body (DSB) which has four members and 
which examines the assistance of world requirements for narcotic drugs. In 
the administrative field, the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination (18 
members) specializes in the implementation of the agreements between the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 


Composition of ECOSOC in [961 


The Council is composed of 18 members of the United Nations elected 
by the General Assembly, with six members being elected each year for a 
term of three years. During 1961, the following countries were members of 
ECOSOC.* 


Afghanistan (1961) Japan (1962) 

Britain (1962) Jordan (1963) 

Brazil (1962) New Zealand (1961) 

Bulgaria (1961) Poland (1962) 

Denmark (1962) Spain (1961) 

El Salvador (1963) U.S.S.R. (1962) 

Ethiopia (1963) United States of America (1961) 
France (1963) Uruguay (1963) 

Italy (1963) Venezuela (1961) 


During the sixteenth session of the United Nations General Assembly, Aus- 
tralia, Colombia, India, Senegal, United States of America and Yugoslavia 
were elected to the Council for terms of office from January 1, 1962 to 
December 31, 1964. 


Council Sessions in 1961 


On April 4, 1961, the date scheduled for the opening of the thirty-first 
session, the Council was composed of only 17 members due to the failure of 


*The date in brackets represents the year in which that country’s term of office 
expires. 
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the fifteenth session of the General Assembly to elect a successor to the seat 
vacated by the Netherlands on December 31, 1960. When the Council con- 
vened the Soviet Union drew attention to the provisions of the Charter and 
challenged the legality of an ECOSOC meeting while there were 17 elected 
members. Although the United States and British Delegates took issue with 
this view, a Secretariat legal opinion placed the onus on all United Nations 
members to decide whether the Council could constitutionally meet with only 
17 members. The Council decided, therefore, to postpone substantive meetings 
until the eighteenth member had been elected. On April 18, 1961, Italy was 
elected by the General Assembly to fill the vacancy and the Council held its 
thirty-first session from April 19 to 28. Canada was represented at both the 
April 4 meeting and at the thirty-first session by an observer. 

Due to the delay in the opening of the thirty-first session, the Council 
did not consider all the items on its agenda and, for the first time, held a 
contested election for the Presidency. Considerable time was devoted to dis- 
cussion of questions relating to the economic development of less developed 
countries, especially those items which dealt with the problem of price 
fluctuations of primary products, international economic co-operation, the 
principles which should underlie industralization, population growth and the 
methods of providing increased and flexible assistance to the less developed 
countries. In the social field, the Council endorsed the Unesco report on 
the development of information media in the less developed countries and 
recommended preparations for an international conference on travel and 
tourism. Elections to the functional commissions were held at the thirty-first 
session. 

The thirty-second session of the Council was held in Geneva from July 
4 to August 4, 1961. A Canadian observer was also present at this session. 
A number of important questions were before the Council, including a pro- 
posal for a world food programme, the difficulties of the producers of 
primary products, sovereignty over natural resources and a proposal for 
the creation of a United Nations Capital Development Fund (UNCDF). 
Considerable attention was also devoted to the use of volunteers in United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies technical assistance programmes and a 
proposal for a United Nations conference on the application of science and 
technology to the less developed areas. The Council placed increased em- 
phasis on the desirability of co-ordinating and integrating the various United 
Nations and agency programmes in the technical assistance field. There was 
also considerable discussion on the questions of centralization versus decen- 
tralization of technical assistance activities and responsibilities and the super- 
vision of technical assistance programmes by the Technical Assistance 
Committee. 

At the thirty-second session, the Council emphasized the importance of 
social aspects of development. It considered the “Report on the World Social 
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Situation” and stressed the importance of maintaining a balance between 
economic and social development and urged Governments to give special 
attention to agricultural co-operatives, land reform, juvenile delinquency and 
the integration of different types of technical assistance from various sources. 
It was at this session that the Council decided to increase the membership 
of the Commission on Human Rights, the Commission on the Status of 
Women, the Social Commission, and the Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade from 18 to 21 members. The membership of the Population 
and Statistical Commissions was increased from 15 to 18 members and 
that of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs from 15 to 21 members. In in- 
creasing the membership of the functional commissions, the Council was 
urged to give due regard to geographical representation. The subject of 
human rights also received considerable attention at this session, especially 
those questions relating to the prevention of racial and religious discrimina- 
tion and the need for greater social, economic and political rights for women 
in the less developed countries. As is its normal practice, the Council also 
considered the annual reports of the various functional commissions and 
special bodies which report to it. 

On December 21, 1961, the Council opened a two-day resumption of 
its thirty-second session to complete action on items left from its summer 
meeting in Geneva and to take action on items arising from decisions taken 
by the General Assembly at the first part of the sixteenth session. The major 
decisions taken by the Council were the inclusion of an item in its agenda 
for the thirty-third session on the infringement of trade union rights, an ex- 
tension of the membership of the Executive Committee of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, a recommendation that privileges and 
immunities be applicable to the International Development Association and 
the election of countries to the various Council bodies. The membership of 
the Technical Assistance Committee was increased from 24 to 30 at the 
resumed thirty-second session. 


Economic Questions 


Economic Development of Under-developed Countries 


Under the Charter of the United Nations members are pledged “to 
promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom” and 
the Acting Secretary-General recently stated that “no activity of the United 
Nations is more important than meeting that pledge”. The Charter further 
states that the United Nations shall promote “higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic and social progress and 
development”. 
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In recent years, the development activities of the United Nations and 
related agencies have received increased attention. This greater emphasis on 
development problems has, of course, been accentuated in large measure by 
the achievement of membership in the United Nations by many newly- 
independent under-developed countries. Activities in this field include the 
provision of capital and technical aid by industrially advanced countries and 
various international co-operative measures designed to create favourable 
conditions for balanced economic growth through increased international trade 
and investment. Most financial and technical assistance to under-developed 
countries has been channelled through bilateral programmes such as the 
Colombo Plan and the various United States aid programmes. Multilateral 
assistance programmes, under the auspices of the United Nations and Special- 
ized Agencies, have also played an important role, however, and Canada has 
recognized this through substantial contributions to these United Nations 
programmes. Some of the more significant aspects of economic development 
discussed in the General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council in 
1961 are reviewed in subsequent sections of this chapter and the activities of 
the operative United Nations agencies in this field are also summarized. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Development Association and the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, the principal United Nations financial assistance 
institutions, are discussed, with other Specialized Agencies, in Chapter IV. 

The Economic and Social Council held its thirty-first session in New 
York from April 19 to 28, and its thirty-second session in Geneva, from 
July 4 to August 4, 1961. In its discussions, the Council dealt with many 
important subjects including industrialization, international trade, employment, 
utilization of food surpluses, the application of science and technology for 
the benefit of less developed areas, and the flow of economic assistance to 
countries in the course of development. 

The discussions in the Second Committee of the General Assembly have 
traditionally been centred on trade and aid. From the Canadian point of view, 
the most important item at the sixteenth session was that dealing with the 
World Food Programme described in detail below. On the aid side, most of 
the resolutions adopted reflected the concern of the less developed countries 
to press forward as rapidly as possible with their economic development. A 
proposal to establish regional planning institutes under United Nations 
auspices was unanimously approved, as was a proposal to step up the indus- 
trial development activities of the United Nations. Special attention was given 
to the needs of Africa, where the proposals endorsed by the Second Com- 
mittee for advancing sound and self-sustained economic development were 
considered to be particularly relevant. 

The belief that new impetus should be given to laying the foundations for 
accelerated and balanced economic development through improved trading 
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conditions and through massive international assistance found expression in 
the proposal of the United States of America to designate the 1960’s as the 
“United Nations Decade of Development’. In giving unanimous support to 
this proposal, the members of the United Nations pledged their energies and 
resources for a period of ten years to make a long-term attack on the evils of 
poverty, hunger, disease and illiteracy. 

On the trade side, at the sixteenth session, the resolutions before the 
Second Committee reflected the conviction of many states that the problems 
of the primary commodity producing countries should receive immediate atten- 
tion. A resolution originally proposed by Argentina, co-sponsored by eight 
other states and approved unanimously by the Assembly, touched upon all 
these questions in turn and concluded with a recommendation that immediate 
consideration should be given to holding a special international conference at 
which the problems of international commodity trade could be discussed and 
possible solutions propounded. 

A total of 13 resolutions put forward at the Second Committee received 
plenary approval at the sixteenth session. 


World Food Programme 


During the course of 1961 substantial progress was made in bringing 
closer to reality the proposal made by the Canadian Prime Minister at the 
fifteenth session of the General Assembly to create an international organiza- 
tion, such as a food bank, to provide food for relief of hunger and suffering 
in United Nations member states. 

Acting upon the invitation in the Assembly’s Resolution 1496(XV), the 
Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organization convened a meet- 
ing of a group of experts in Rome in January to consider how available 
surplus foodstuffs could be mobilized for distribution in areas of greatest 
need, particularly in the economically less developed countries. They submitted 
a report in February which in turn was taken by the Director-General as the 
basis for a further report published in March entitled, “Development through 
Food—A Strategy for Surplus Utilization”. 

This report suggested an expanded programme of aid involving an 
increase in total aid from the present level of about $3.6 billion to $5-$6 
billion per year, in which food aid would be balanced with capital aid in such 
a way as to represent 20 to 30 per cent of the total capital aid provided. The 
report estimated that over the next five years perhaps about $12.5 billion 
worth of commodities would become available for use outside normal com- 
mercial channels. The major emphasis in the report was placed upon economic 
development programmes including the establishment of national reserves of 
commodities, with about one-third of the aid programme being devoted to 
social development and welfare distribution. 
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The report was submitted to a 13-nation Advisory Committee of inter- 

ested countries, including Canada, which met in Rome from April 5 to 12. 
At that meeting the Canadian Delegation took the view that in the light of the 
repeated failures of similar efforts on the international plane since the end 
of the war, it might be more realistic if a modest beginning were made on a 
multilateral basis so as to be within the financial reach of most United Nations 
member countries, and with the initial objective of providing for the world’s 
emergency food requirements arising out of distress or disaster conditions. 
This idea was carried further by the United States Delegation which proposed 
a $100 million three-year programme to which the United States would con- 
tribute $40 million in commodities; their proposal also envisaged the use of 
limited resources for pilot projects such as school lunch programmes and/or 
schemes involving large amounts of labour. 
_ During the meetings of the FAO Committee on Commodity Problems 
and the FAO Council later in May and June there appeared to be considerable 
support for the modest approach suggested by Canada and it was widely 
recognized that much of the programme envisaged in the Director-General’s 
report, which would be devoted to economic development purposes, was in 
fact being carried out by means of bilateral arrangements, and would probably 
continue to be handled in that way. A fresh impetus was given to the food 
bank idea by the Economic and Social Council which, at its thirty-second 
session in July, adopted resolution 832 (XXXII) recommending to Govern- 
ments the specific proposal for an initial $100 million programme, and 
requesting the Secretary-General and the Director-General to consult further 
with a view to formulating detailed procedures and arrangements through 
which a multilateral programme could most effectively be carried out. This 
they did during August. 

The FAO Conference which met in Rome during November therefore 
had before it fairly concrete proposals jointly drafted by the late Secretary- 
General and the Director-General. At the conclusion of the Conference, during 
which the Canadian Delegation announced the Government’s willingness to 
contribute up to $5 million in cash and commodities, resolution 1/61 was 
unanimously adopted establishing, subject to the concurrence of the General 
Assembly, an initial experimental three-year World Food Programme (WFP) 
of approximately $100 million with contributions on a voluntary basis, to be 
undertaken jointly by the FAO and the United Nations in co-operation with 
other United Nations agencies and appropriate inter-governmental bodies. It 
also established an Inter-governmental Committee (IGC) of 20 nations, half 
of which (including Canada) were elected by the FAO Council on November 
24, 1961, and the other half by the ECOSOC on December 22. The function 
of the IGC was to provide guidance on policy, administration and operations 
of the WFP, and it was to meet in Rome from February 12 to 20, 1962 to 
develop detailed procedures and arrangements for the programme on the basis 
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of FAO Resolution 1/61, taking due account of the Joint Report of the 
Secretary-General and the Director-General. These proposals, constituting in 
effect the Charter of the World Food Programme, were to be considered and 
approved at concurrent sessions of the FAO Council and the Economic and 
Social Council in New York in April 1962. 

Following the FAO Conference, the General Assembly took the necessary 
complementary action to establish the World Food Programme by passing 
resolution 1714. By that stage it was beginning to appear that much of the 
support for the WFP was related to expectations of the less developed coun- 
tries that it would bring to them substantial benefits in the area of economic 
development. 

The encouraging developments reported above raise hopes that within 
the coming year there will come into being a UN/FAO organization designed 
to provide relief from hunger and malnutrition among needy countries. 


United Nations Capital Development Fund 


At its fifteenth session in 1960 the General Assembly, in resolution 
1521 decided “in principle that a United Nations Capital Development Fund 
shall be established’, and that a Committee of 25 member countries should 
be convened in 1961 “to consider all concrete preparatory measures in- 
cluding draft legislation necessary to that end”. Britain and the United 
States, two of the largest potential contributors to a UNCDF, voted against 
the resolution, and Canada abstained. Proposals for such a fund had been 
under discussion since the sixth session of the General Assembly in 1951. 

Canada was one of the countries designated by the President of the 
General Assembly to be a member of the Committee of 25. Before the 
first meeting of the Committee in May-June 1961, Canada, along with 
other potential donor countries indicated that participation in the Committee’s 
work did not imply any commitment to participate in any Capital Develop- 
ment Fund which might be established. In the Committee meetings, some 
members, including Canada, endeavoured to emphasize consideration of 
“other concrete measures” in order to avoid the creation of new interna- 
tional aid machinery on the grounds that the need for such machinery had 
largely been met with the creation of the International Development Associa- 
tion (an affiliate of the World Bank (IBRD)). Moreover a UNCDF would 
compete for funds and scarce personnel and involve a wasteful duplication 
of effort with the IDA. Nevertheless the majority were clearly bent on pre- 
paring “draft legislation” for a UNCDF. 

The Report of the Committee of 25 was noted by the ECOSOC at 
its thirty-second session in July-August 1961 and was placed before the Sec- 
ond Committee at the sixteenth session of the General Assembly in Novem- 
ber. In addition to an agreed set of 12 principles to govern the provision 
of international aid, the report recommended that the General Assembly adopt 
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a resolution which would have the Committee of 25 complete the drafting 
of legislation before the seventeenth session. Canada had voted against this 
recommendation in the Committee of 25. In the Second Committee and in 
plenary Canada abstained. Both the United States and Britain voted against 
the resolution. Nevertheless it received overwhelming endorsation both in 
committee and plenary. 

It is anticipated that the Committee of 25 will hold meetings in 1962 
prior to the seventeenth session in an endeavour to fulfill the mandate given 
to it at the sixteenth session to prepare the necessary legislation for a 
UNCDF. Nevertheless major donor countries continue to oppose the estab- 
lishment of additional international machinery for the provision of capital 
assistance to under-developed countries, and even if the legislation is drafted 
the availability of the resources necessary for it to function remains un- 
certain. 


United Nations Development Decade 


One of the major initiatives in the area of international economic co- 
operation at the sixteenth session was the American proposal for a United 
Nations Development Decade. The basis of this idea was that the decade of 
the 1960s required special and united efforts if the world community were 
to enter the last quarter of this century in an environment of economic 
strength and social and hence political stability, with the benefits of pros- 
perity and technological advances shared fairly among all countries. It 
recognized the fundamental fact that while most dependent territories had 
achieved or very nearly reached political independence by the end of the 
1950s, large numbers of less economically and socially developed countries 
faced a stern challenge in the years immediately ahead to build up rapidly, 
and with the help of other countries, firm foundations for their national 
destinies. Problems of poverty, hunger, illiteracy, and disease must be over- 
come among hundreds of millions of people, whose numbers are rapidly 
increasing. 

The proposal that the Assembly should proclaim a United Nations 
Decade of Development, and in so doing pledge its members to a renewed 
but long-term assault on the low standards of living of the less developed 
countries, was made by United States President Kennedy at the beginning 
of the sixteenth session. Implicit in his proposal were three fundamental 
ideas: 

(1) The gigantic task of accelerating economic growth warranted a 
ten-year programme of intensive international economic co-opera- 
tion prefaced by detailed but comprehensive planning. 

(2) The assault on “under-development” would have to be pressed on 
all levels—social as well as economic, utilizing private as well as 
public capital; 
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(3) The co-ordinating authority of this massive programme would 
necessarily have to be the United Nations itself, which would in 
the process become the major source of assistance—advisory, tech- 
nical, and financial—for its less developed member states. 


Unfortunately, the debate in the Second Committee was marred by an 
unprecedented display of “cold war” acrimony; but, after almost two weeks 
during which 23 formal and as many informal amendments were considered, 
resolution 1710(X VI) was unanimously adopted. Canada, while not a co- 
sponsor, actively supported the American initiative, and in commending the 
resolution suggested that the World Food Programme might constitute one 
aspect of the Development Decade Programme. 

As a first step in achieving its objectives, resolution 1710 called upon 
the Secretary-General to develop and present to the thirty-fourth session of 
the ECOSOC (July 1962) proposals for the intensification of United Nations 
activities in a number of areas—industrialization, agrarian reform, the elimina- 
tion of hunger, illiteracy, and disease, vocational and technical education, the 
application of science and technology, trade, statistical analysis, and co-ordina- 
tion of the overall aid effort. 

A companion resolution 1715 (XVI) contained specific proposals de- 
signed to begin implementing the general concept of the Development Decade. 
As finally approved, this resolution called upon member states to review 
their contributions to the Special Fund and to the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance so that the combined targets of the two programmes 
might reach $150 million in 1962. 


United Nations Special Fund 


The United Nations Special Fund came into operation on January 1, 
1959 as a result of a decision of the twelfth session of the General Assembly 
in 1957. The Canadian Delegation played an important role in the negotia- 
tions leading to the Fund’s establishment and Canada has served on the 
Governing Council of the Fund since its inception. The Special Fund’s purpose 
is to provide systematic and sustained assistance in fields essential to the 
integrated technical, economic and social development of under-developed 
countries, primarily in the area of relatively large projects beyond the range 
of the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Such 
undertakings include pilot projects and demonstration centres, surveys, re- 
search work, and the provision of equipment, training and experts—in what 
is called the field of pre-investment technical assistance. 

The Special Fund programme is financed by voluntary contributions 
from members of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies with recipient 
governments responsible for the local costs of projects. At the fifteenth session 
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member states were urged to increase their contributions to the Special Fund 
and the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance so that a total of $150 
million might be available for the two programmes. The amount pledged to 
the Special Fund totalled almost $47 million in 1961 and Canada’s contribu- 
tion was $2.35 million. At the pledging conference for the two programmes 
for 1962 held in October 1961 the total pledged failed to reach $100 million. 
Canada pledged $2.35 million to the Special Fund and $2.15 million to the 
Expanded Programme. The total pledged to the Special Fund for 1962 
reached approximately $55 million by the end of 1961. 

The reports of the Governing Council on its fifth and sixth sessions were 
considered by ECOSOC at its thirty-second session and at the sixteenth session 
of the General Assembly. Up to the end of 1961 the Governing Council of 
the Special Fund had approved 157 projects calling for a total expenditure of 
approximately $300 million of which $130 million was being contributed by 
the Fund and $170 million by recipient governments. Of these projects 59 
were training institutes, 67 resource surveys, and the remaining 31 applied 
research institutes. 

The General Assembly in resolution 1715 (XVI) again calls upon 
member states to review their contributions to the Special Fund and the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance so that the combined budgets 
of the two programmes might reach the target of $150 million in 1962. A 
second part of the resolution recommends consideration by the Special Fund 
of the establishment of a financial advisory service which would provide to 
developing countries on request, information and guidance as to the avail- 
ability of development capital. 


Technical Assistance 


The purpose of technical assistance is to help less developed countries, 
at their request, to raise their productivity levels and living standards 
through the application of the experience and skills of the technologically 
more advanced countries. 

The major element in United Nations programmes of technical co- 
operation is the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, EPTA.1 
The Expanded Programme which was established in 1949 is financed by 
voluntary contributions and in 1961 a total of $40.9 million was pledged 
to it. EPTA projects are carried out by the United Nations itself (through 
its Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations, a branch of the Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat), the 


1At its resumed thirtieth session the Economic and Social Council decided that the 
work of the United Nations in the field of technical assistance should be given the collec- 
tive name of “United Nations programmes of technical co-operation”. 
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Specialized Agencies and the International Atomic Energy Agency. The allo- 
cation of funds among the nine participating organizations in 1961 was as 
follows: 


Organization! 1961 Allocation 
UN EA OP Rar Ee a, ae $ 8,806,838 
TE OS ee PTR OTE TN Se. 4,274,019 
FAO” Sere ee ee 10,569,053 
UNESCO mre ee ee 6,593,104 
eA One en ee 1,534,750 
Weld 5 AW Poses ys Wen natal tc vee ah mead aloe 6,912,445 
1H Ulf rr rye ene al sane 804,465 
WAS ANG LG Yee coh apres cat aca ee 636,622 
DN Ne eee eM, ahs On 05s cad 768,704 

Ota eens ere, oie $40,900,000 


The funds required to meet the cost of local goods, facilities and services 
are provided by the countries receiving assistance. Assistance to under- 
developed countries under EPTA includes the provision of experts, fellow- 
ships, equipment and supplies as well as the organization of regional train- 
ing centres and seminars. Since 1950 an average of 71 per cent of EPTA’s 
resources have been allocated to the provision of the services of interna- 
tional experts, 18 per cent to fellowship awards and 11 per cent to equip- 
ment. Planning and co-ordination of the overall programme is vested in the 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB) on which each of the participating organ- 
izations is represented. The TAB has its own secretariat and is headed by 
an Executive Chairman. Individual country programmes within the limit of 
country financial allocations covering two year periods are formulated on 
the basis of requests from countries and territories. Special arrangements are 
made for regional projects and working reserves are retained to cover un- 
foreseen requirements. In order to extend its co-ordination activities into 
the field where the agencies are carrying out EPTA projects the TAB has 
established field offices with TAB resident representatives. 


Complementary to the EPTA but much smaller in size are the regular 
technical assistance programmes of the United Nations, the Specialized 
Agencies and the IAEA which are financed out of their own budgets. In- 
cluded in the aid provided by the United Nations from its regular budget 
in the field of public administration is the OPEX programme whereby opera- 
tional, executive and administrative personnel are provided to help under- 
developed countries, and especially newly independent ones, remedy their 


1See List of Abbreviations on page v. 
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lack of trained personnel capable of running large national services. OPEX 
uses the recruitment services of the Expanded Programme. 

The Technical Assistance Board is responsible to the General Assembly 
through the Technical Assistance Committee (TAC) of ECOSOC. The TAC 
consists of the 18 members of ECOSOC and six members elected by ECOSOC. 
The number of elected members will be increased to 12 in 1962. 

The General Assembly must each year approve the allocation of EPTA 
funds to the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and the IAEA and 
an item to this end is an annual fixture on the Assembly agenda. It is a 
measure of the success of the United Nations in the technical assistance field 
that there has been no substantive debate on this item in recent years. 

In its deliberations on technical assistance matters in 1961, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council adopted on the recommendation of the TAC a 
resolution in which it approved, upon agreement of the recipient govern- 
ment, the consideration of the use of volunteer technical personnel in United 
Nations programmes on a limited and experimental basis subject to review 
by the General Assembly. It also acknowledged in a resolution the important 
role of the TAB Resident Representatives in developing closer co-operation 
among the various branches of the United Nations family in individual 
countries and in assisting Governments to relate the assistance they receive 
to their development needs and programmes. 

In recognition of the need for greater co-ordination both at Headquar- 
ters and in the field of the various programmes carried out by the United 
Nations organizations and to study the measures which may be needed to 
enable countries to derive the fullest benefit from the assistance they receive, 
the ECOSOC established at its thirty-second session an Ad Hoc Committee 
of Eight, chosen from among the members of the Governing Council of the 
Special Fund and the TAC, to study and prepare recommendations on the 
co-ordination of the United Nations activities in the field of technical co- 
operation. 

Canada’s technical assistance policy involves active support for the 
United Nations programmes. Canadian representatives played an important 
role in the discussions leading to the establishment of these programmes and 
have continued to do so in those dealing with the administration of them. 
Canada’s contributions to United Nations programmes of technical co-opera- 
tion have consistently exceeded proportionately Canada’s assessed share of 
the United Nations regular budget. In 1961 Canada’s contribution to EPTA 
was $2.15 million. Up to the end of 1961, 660 persons had received training 
in Canada under the auspices of the United Nations and related agencies. 
A large number of Canadians have served abroad as experts under United 
Nations programmes. The Annual Report of the TAB submitted to the 
thirty-second session of ECOSOC in 1961 indicates that 126 Canadians were 
serving abroad in 1960 as experts under United Nations programmes of 
technical co-operation. 
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Regional Economic Commissions 


The regional economic commissions of the United Nations exist to 
promote the economic and social development of the area concerned. All 
United Nations member countries in a geographical region and certain other 
members that have a substantial and universally recognized role in the area, 
are eligible for membership in these commissions. In addition, any member 
of the United Nations may be invited to send observers to meetings of a 
regional commission of which it is not a member, when matters of concern 
to it are being discussed. 

Until last year Canada was not a member of any of these United Nations 
economic commissions. However, in October 1961, Canada became a full 
member of the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA). Now, 
all of the countries of North and South America are members, together with 
France, the United Kingdom and the Netherlands. The West Indies, British 
Guiana and British Honduras are associate members. Before Canada’s admis- 
sion to membership, Representatives of the Canadian Government participated 
as observers at ECLA’s ninth session which was held in Santiago, Chile, 
from May 4 to 15, 1961. Following Canada’s admission, Dr. Raul Prebisch, 
the Executive Secretary of ECLA, visited Ottawa in November 1961 at the 
invitation of the Canadian Government. 

Another of these United Nations regional bodies that is of interest to 
Canada is the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), which includes 
nations of both Eastern and Western Europe and provides useful opportuni- 
ties for its members to exchange views on trade and economic problems. 
Canada was represented by observers at the ECE’s sixteenth session which 
was held at Geneva, April 11-29, 1961. Canadian Representatives also 
attended several committee meetings and study groups organized by the 
ECE during 1961. Canada did not play an active role but contributed factual 
information to some of the technical studies being conducted by the ECE. 

A Canadian observer also attended the third session of the Economic 
Commission for Africa (ECA) which was held in February 1961 at Addis 
Ababa. The subjects discussed were of vital importance not only to Africa 
but to all countries that have a stake in the future of African development. 
They concluded the economic situation and trends in Africa; the effects on 
African economies of economic groupings in Europe, and international assist- 
ance to Africa. The Commission in 1961 had 31 full members consisting of 
26 independent African states which are members of the United Nations and 
5 European states with responsibilities for dependent territories in Africa. 
Eight African territories are associate members of ECA. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) held 
its seventeenth session in March 1961 in New Delhi, India. The principal 
subjects considered included economic development and planning, trade, 
water resources development, regional co-operation for economic and social 
development, technical assistance. ECAFE includes 24 full members and 3 
associate members. 

AT 


Programmes of Assistance 


Aid for Children (UNICEF) 


The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) was established by 
the General Assembly in December 1946 to provide emergency aid to 
children in war-devastated countries following the terminating of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA). In 1950 its 
terms of reference were revised and, while continuing to provide emergency 
relief for children in catastrophes, it placed emphasis on long-range pro- 
grammes of child care particularly in under-developed countries. In 1953 
the General Assembly voted unanimously to make UNICEF a continuing 
part of the United Nations work for an indefinite period. 

The aim of UNICEF is to promote permanent health, nutrition and 
welfare services for children through programmes which countries can con- 
tinue after the initial stimulus provided by the Fund. UNICEF aid is pro- 
vided only at the request of governments and those requesting it must be 
prepared to put into the programme amounts at least equal to those received 
from UNICEF. This requirement encourages serious consideration before 
requests are made. It doubles the amount of money made available for the 
projects by UNICEF, and it establishes the basis for the continuation of 
the projects after UNICEF aid is terminated. 

During 1961 the Fund approved commitments totalling $37 million an 
increase of $6.4 million over 1960 ($30.6 million) and of $13.1 million over 
1959 ($23.9 million). The Fund is financed through voluntary contributions 
from governments and private associations. In 1961 its total income from 
all sources amounted to nearly $28 million (compared with $25.8 million 
in 1960); over $23 million of which came from 100 governments (an in- 
crease from 98 governments in 1960). The Canadian Government has con- 
tributed over $13 million to UNICEF since 1946, including contributions 
of $680,000 in 1959, $671,000 in 1960 and $630,177 in 1961 (all in 
U.S. dollars). The Canadian contribution has been increased for 1962 to 
$800,000 (Canadian dollars). During 1961 the Canadian Government 
donated over 1 million pounds of whole milk powder. 

Voluntary contributions from private Canadian sources included $55,000 
collected by Canadian children in their 1961 “Hallowe’en for UNICEF” 
drive. In addition, Canadians were the third largest supporters of UNICEF 
Christmas cards, whose sale brought $900,000 to UNICEF income. 

The Executive Board, which met in January, June and December, 1961, 
had before it a survey on the needs of children, prepared on the basis of 
information received from 26 Governments, principally in under-developed 
countries. In view of the survey, the Executive Board decided to review the 
range of UNICEF with a view to broadening the fields of operation. The 
Children’s Fund was prepared to assist in the preparation of national ap- 
praisals in the needs of children. 
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The new approach involved a major re-orientation in the work of 
UNICEF, and from a post-war emergency organization, it has developed 
into an institution to provide help in certain limited fields for children in 
the under-developed countries, and an agency to assist the world’s children 
by contributing to their economic and social progress. 

At its meeting in June 1961 the Executive Board laid special emphasis 
on the importance of training nationals of the less developed countries in 
various child welfare services by taking advantage of the OPEX scheme to 
obtain administrative and executive personnel in the sphere of competence 
of UNICEF. The Board also emphasized the need to adapt programmes 
more to the priority needs of countries. 

During the debate in ECOSOC, representatives expressed their apprecia- 
tion of UNICEF’s work, approved the plans to widen the activities of 
UNICEF and welcomed the increasing co-operation with the international 
technical agencies evidenced by the collaboration in preparing the “Survey 
of the needs of children”. Some representatives suggested that too large a 
share (nearly 40 per cent) of the resources of UNICEF were being devoted 
to malaria eradication. It was explained, however, that the ceiling of $10 
million would remain for this undertaking, and where the possibility of 
eradication appeared remote, expenditure would be reduced in order to 
extend aid to other projects where it might be more effectively applied. 
Representatives approved the proposal that recipient Governments should 
have the responsibility of deciding on the relative priority needs. Education 
was a field in which UNICEF could make a particularly valuable contribu- 
tion. Further social services for children were also envisaged. 

The Chairman of the Executive Board presented a report on the 
activities of UNICEF to the Third Committee at the sixteenth session. A 
resolution was adopted by the Assembly commending UNICEF in the work 
which it is doing and expressing support for the new approach indicated 
in the preceding paragraph. Canada was one of the co-sponsors of that 
resolution. 


Assistance for Palestine Arab Refugees 


Statistics provided by the Director of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) in his 
annual report for 1960-61 show that at the end of June 1961 there were 
1,151,024 refugees on UNRWA’s rolls. Of these, 1,039,996 were receiving 
the benefits of all services while 77,566 received neither rations nor services, 
and the remainder received some services but not others. 

During the year there was no change in the status of the refugees and 
in his report the Director pointed out the difficulties that prevented their 
early rehabilitation. He underlined his view that the young adult refugees 
present the most real and perhaps intractable problem and he also reiterated 
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his opinion that the majority of refugees cannot be permanently established 
in their present locations but will have to move across an international 
frontier in one direction or another if they are to find satisfactory, self- 
supporting employment. In reviewing the lack of progress made in dealing 
with the problem of refugees, Dr. Davis referred to the embittering nature 
of a lifetime of physical privation spent in dependence upon international 
charity in circumstances which involved loss of self-respect. Finding that 
it would be unrealistic to assume that the host governments should hold 
the major responsibility for solving the refugee problem, the Director con- 
cluded that even if a solution were to be found, it would take some years 
to untangle the cumulative socio-economic aspects of the problem. 

During the year UNRWA pressed forward rapidly with its three-year 
programme to increase its educational services, particularly through the 
provision of greatly increased facilities for giving vocational and educational 
training to young refugees, and the awarding of scholarships for uni- 
versity study. The basis for this increase was governmental and private 
contributions received by UNRWA in connection with the World Refugee 
Year. Dr. Davis estimated that increased governmental and private con- 
tributions would be required, however, to meet the operating costs of the 
new and expanded schools which would be included in UNRWA’s budgets 
of $37.2 million for 1962 and $37.8 million for 1963. 

Having been continued from the first part of the fifteenth session of 
the General Assembly, the debate on UNRWA at the resumed sixteenth 
session came to an end on April 21, 1961, when resolution 1604 (XV) 
was passed. This resolution requested the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission (established by resolution 194 of the third session) to make efforts 
to secure the implementation of paragraph 11 of resolution 194 (III) and 
to report thereon not later than October 15, 1961. To carry out these 
responsibilities, the commission enlisted as a Special Representative Dr. 
Joseph E. Johnson, President of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Dr. Johnson, as the Commission’s Special Representative, undertook 
a series of visits to states in the Middle East in order to carry out his in- 
structions to “explore with the host governments and with Israel practical 
means of seeking progress on the Palestine Arab Refugee problem”. 

At the sixteenth session the PCC was unable to include in its report 
any record of progress actually achieved by Dr. Johnson. Nevertheless, 
it was able to recommend an extension of the use of the “special representa- 
tive” technique for an additional year and this recommendation was tacitly 
accepted in resolution 1725 (XVI) adopted on December 20, 1961, which 
called upon the PCC to intensify its efforts and appealed to the Arab host 
governments and Israel to co-operate with the Commission in this regard. 

In the Canadian view, resolution 1604 (XV), as it developed in the 
Special Political Committee, did not embody the balanced approach to 
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the problem that seemed required. The Canadian Delegation abstained on 
the resolution which, however, passed by a vote of 37 votes to 17, with 
38 abstentions. 

The trend of debate at the sixteenth session seemed significantly dif- 
ferent from that at the fifteenth session. A draft resolution calling for direct 
negotiations between the parties to the Palestine problem was presented 
to the Special Political Committee by a group of 16 delegations, mostly 
African and Latin-American. Another draft resolution presented by the 
United States offered what appeared to be a balanced approach towards 
a solution based on the continuance of the Johnson mission. The Canadian 
Delegation voted in favour of the 16-power draft, which was not in fact 
accepted by the Committee, and (despite some hesitation because of the 
emphasis placed on the implementation by the PCC of Paragraph 11 of 
resolution 194 (III)) was able to vote both in the Committee and in the 
plenary session for the USA resolution which in its final form was accepted 
on December 20, 1961, by a vote of 62 in favour, none against and 37 
abstentions. 


Aid for Refugees 


On January 1, 1951 the first United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees was appointed. His programme is administered by the Office of 
the High Commissioner for Refugees under the guidance of an Executive 
Committee composed of representatives of 25 United Nations member 
governments. 

In his statements to the Third Committee of the General Assembly 
(November 22, 1961) and to the sixth session of the Executive Committee 
(November 6, 1961) the High Commissioner made a brief survey of pro- 
grammes for both “old refugees” and “new refugees”. He distinguished 
between the “old” groups of European refugees requiring predominantly 
legal protection, and the new groups of refugees created by developments 
in various parts of the world, for whom material assistance is the main 
need. Of prime importance in reducing the number of “old refugees” was 
the World Refugee Year, extending from June 1959 to the end of 1960. Some 
indication of the number of refugees who have resumed normal lives as 
useful citizens in European or overseas countries, is provided by the figures 
quoted below. At the end of 1959 there were 90,000 unsettled refugees 
outside camps and 21,000 remaining in camps. By the end of 1961 there 
were about 8,000 refugees remaining in the camps and the number outside 
the camps had been reduced substantially. 

The High Commissioner for Refugees has also under his mandate 
several thousand unsettled refugees in the Middle East, but he is not 
responsible for the more than a million Arab refugees from Palestine who 
are assisted by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA). The High Commissioner also has 
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responsibility for about 5,000 refugees of European origin in China, who 
are gradually being re-settled elsewhere under a programme carried out 
jointly by the High Commissioner and the Inter-governmental Committee 
for European Migration (ICEM). Although the High Commissioner has 
no formal mandate in connection with the one million Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong, he has been authorized by the General Assembly to exercise 
his good offices to encourage international assistance to this refugee group, 
which is being cared for by the Government of Hong Kong. The General 
Assembly has also empowered the High Commissioner for Refugees to 
continue his efforts to encourage assistance to some 300,000 Algerian 
refugees in Tunisia and Morocco who are not within his formal mandate. 
The High Commissioner is co-operating with the League of Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Societies in a programme which provides basic neces- 
sities for the Algerian refugees. 

In the category of “new refugees”, Mr. Schnyder also reported on 
assistance to Angolan refugees in the Congo and to refugees in Cambodia, 
to Tibetan and Cuban refugees. 

The High Commissioner also mentioned in his report the tubercular 
refugees admitted to Canada. Under this scheme, adopted by the Canadian 
Government as a special contribution to World Refugee Year, 325 tuber- 
cular refugees with their dependents, a total of 826 persons, have been 
admitted. On the whole the tubercular refugee programme was much more 
successful than could have been anticipated, and the refugees adapted them- 
selves readily to their environment and established themselves in a com- 
paratively short time. Only 43 patients were still receiving treatment in 
sanatoria as of July, 1961. 

During 1961, Canada made the following regular contributions to 
refugee programmes: 

(1) UNHCR—$290,000 

(2) UNRWA—$500,000 in cash and $1,500,000 in wheat flour 


(3) The Far Eastern Programme of ICEM—$60,000 


Social Questions 


Draft International Covenants on Human Rights 
(Civil and Political Rights) 


There are two draft Covenants on Human Rights, one on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, the other on Civil and Political Rights. The 
draft texts of the covenants, which have been before the Third Committee 
for a number of years, were prepared by the Commission on Human Rights. 
At the sixteenth session, the Committee decided to allocate 25 meetings to 
the Covenants on Civil and Political Rights with the hope that it might 
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thereby complete consideration of almost all the substantive articles. That 
hope was fulfilled in that the Committee was able to adopt articles 19 to 
26 inclusive. (There remain article 2, a key substantive article, and imple- 
menting articles 27 to 54 inclusive.) The Committee made more progress 
in dealing with the Covenants during the sixteenth session than it has ever 
done before. 

Except for particular paragraphs in some of the articles, Canada was 
abie to vote in favour of all the articles considered by the Third Committee 
in 1961 with the exception of article 26 which was considered impractical 
from the point of view of implementation. Canada, as a federal state, has 
the special difficulty that many of the matters dealt with in the Covenants 
would appear to fall within the provincial field of jurisdiction, and is unable 
to take a definite position in these matters until the provinces have been 
consulted. Our acceptance of some of the articles was based on the premise 
that the Covenants would eventually include an acceptable federal clause. 
This proviso was set forth in several of the statements made on various 
articles by the Canadian Delegation at the sixteenth session. 

Article 19 deals with freedom of opinion and expression, article 20 
the right of peaceful assembly, article 21 with the freedom of association, 
article 22 with marriage rights, article 23 with the right to take part in 
public affairs directly or through freely chosen representatives, article 24 
with equality before the law and articles 25 and 26 with discrimination of 
various kinds. 


Freedom of Information 


For several years the problem of freedom of information has been 
debated by various bodies of the United Nations, but in the last three sessions 
interest has centred on the Third Committee’s consideration of a Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information (Agenda Item 36 of the sixteenth 
session). Debate on a Draft Declaration on Freedom of Information (Item 
37), originally transmitted to the Assembly for consideration by ECOSOC 
in April 1960 as resolution 756 (XXIX), has been postponed for two 
successive sessions because of the time spent in discussing the Draft Con- 
vention. The Declaration will appear on the proposed agenda for the seven- 
teenth session under resolution A/1683(XVI). 

The Draft Convention contains a preamble and 19 articles but in the 
previous two sessions the Committee was able to progress only as far as 
adoption of Article 2 (see the 1959 and 1960 editions of Canada and the 
United Nations). This rate of progress reflects the fact that some of the 
articles are very contentious; wide differences of opinion have been revealed 
not only concerning individual articles, but also about the need for and 
possible effects of such a Convention. Canada, along with many other 
countries already possessing a free press, has consistently taken the general 
position that a convention on freedom of information might have the 
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opposite effect to that ostensibly intended and might be invoked as a means 
of restricting rather than promoting freedom of information. 

At the sixteenth session Articles 3 and 4 were considered. Article 
3 states that nothing in the present Convention may be interpreted as limit- 
ing or derogating from any rights and freedoms which may be guaranteed 
under the laws of any contracting state or any conventions to which it is 
a part. There were few objections and it was adopted by a vote of 55 (includ- 
ing Canada) to none, with 11 abstentions. Article 4, which has the object of 
sanctioning the establishment of a right of reply (by the government), took 
up the rest of the Committee’s time available for this item. An amendment 
was introduced by Latin American countries, some of whom have the right 
of reply in their legislation, to make it mandatory for a contracting state 
to establish a right of reply or similar corrective remedy. A considerable 
argument developed as to whether this article on the right of reply, which 
many Western delegations believed should not be given any place in the 
Convention, should be permissive or obligatory. A number of Asian dele- 
gates moved a sub-amendment which restored the permissive character and 
in the course of the debate the Indian Delegate effectively stated the two 
opposed points of view which were evident throughout. He said that some 
countries regarded the press as an institution which needed to have certain 
limitations placed on it while others, like India, regarded the press as a 
responsible institution which itself served as a guarantor of people’s freedom. 
Canada voted with the majority to adopt the part of the sub-amendment 
restoring the permissive character of Article 4 on the grounds that it im- 
proved the text somewhat. However, recognizing the possible abuses of a 
right of reply and not wishing to see the principle supported by the very fact of 
its inclusion in a convention, Canada abstained on the vote which adopted 
a revised Article 4 reading, “The contracting states recognize that the right 
of reply is a corollary of freedom of information and may establish appro- 
priate means for safeguarding that right.” 
| By resolution A/1681(XVI) the General Assembly decided to con- 
tinue consideration of the Draft Convention at the seventeenth session. 


Functional Commissions of the Economic and Social Council 


. Introduction 


There were originally eight functional commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council established to assist the Council in its work in technical 
and specialized fields. Of these, the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission concluded its work in 1959. 

. ' All of the remaining seven, except the Statistical Commission, held meet- 
ings during 1961. Their activities are discussed in the following sections. 
The Statistical Commission, which meets biennially, is scheduled to hold 
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its twelfth session in New York from April 24 to May 11, 1962. During 
1961, Canada was a member on the Social, Statistical and Narcotic Drugs 
Commissions. 

During 1961, the membership was increased on the Human Rights, 
Social, International Commodity Trade and Status of Women Commissions 
from 18 to 21. The Population and Statistical Commissions were increased 
from 15 to 18 members, and the Commission on Narcotic Drugs from 15 to 
21 members. 


Social Commission 


The Commission is composed of 21 members elected by ECOSOC. 
It makes recommendations to ECOSOC in the field of social welfare and 
social development, including the elaboration of international agreements. 
In recent years many delegations have placed increasing emphasis on the 
importance of social programmes of the United Nations, particularly those 
activities which are likely to assist under-developed countries to deal with 
social aspects of economic development. ; 

During the period under review, the Commission held its thirteenth 
session in New York from April 17 to May 5, 1961. 

The Social Commission had met biennially in the past, but, as part 
of a resolution, “Strengthening of the Work of the United Nations in the 
Social Field”, which was adopted at the thirteenth session, it was recom; 
mended that biennial meetings be changed to annual meetings. This resolu- 
tion also provided for the expansion of the scope of programmes, to in- 
clude all questions of social welfare, community development, urbanization, 
housing and social defence. The Commission recognized the value of ad 
hoc expert groups to study special social problems. 

The Commission considered the survey of the world social situation, 
with special reference to the problem of balanced social and economic 
development. 

The Commission unanimously proposed that a long-term program of 
concerted international action be carried out in the field of urbanization. 
Special attention is to be given to the problems and needs of developing 
countries. 

In the field of housing and urban development the Commission pro- 
posed unanimously that ECOSOC establish a ten-member expert group whose 
report should be forwarded to the Social Commission for consideration at 
its fourteenth session. 

The Commission recommended that ECOSOC convene at the earliest 
possible date an ad hoc expert group to advise the Commission and Council 
on the relation of community development programmes to national develop- 
ment programmes. 

In the area of social defence (prevention of crime, treatment of 
offenders, juvenile delinquency, suppression of traffic in persons and of the 
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exploitation of the prostitution of others) particular emphasis was placed 
on the problem of juvenile delinquency and the prevention of crime in all 
countries. 

The Commission recommended assistance to governments in newly 
developing countries in the establishment, extension and improvement of 
social service programmes. It also asked the council to recommend that 
technical assistance missions be undertaken as requested by governments 
for planning assistance, and recommended an increase in technical assistance 
grants for on-the-spot training of national personnel. 

The work programme of the Commission is carried out by the Bureau 
of Social Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat, with the co-operation of 
other United Nations bodies, including the Specialized Agencies. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs held its sixteenth session in Geneva 
from April 24 to May 10, 1961 to consider problems relating to the inter- 
national control of Narcotic Drugs. The 21 members (an increase of six 
over the previous membership) represent countries which are leading manu- 
facturers of narcotic drugs or producers of raw materials for manufactured 
drugs “of natural origin” or countries where the illicit traffic is a serious 
social problem. Canada has been a member of the Commission since its 
inception in 1946. 

The main event relating to Narcotic Drugs during 1961 was the Con- 
ference held in New York from January 24 to March 30, 1961 to adopt 
the “Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 1961”. The Convention was 
opened for signature on April 1 and later for ratification. Canada became 
the first country to ratify the Single Convention on October 11, 1961. 

This new multilateral treaty replaces nine existing treaties with a 
single instrument, thus simplifying and improving the mechanism for the 
control of narcotic drugs. 

Under the Convention, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs will con- 
tinue to act as the main political and legislative body of the control system. 
All the Commission’s decisions and recommendations concerning the pro- 
visions of the Convention are subject to approval and modification by the 
Council or the General Assembly in the same manner as the Commission’s 
other decisions and recommendations. 

The machinery for administering quantitative control has been simpli- 
fied by combining the functions of the Permanent Central Opium Board and 
the Drug Supervisory Body. These two technical bodies, which have quasi- 
judicial power, will be replaced by the newly-created International Narcotics 
Control Board composed of 11 members of ECOSOC serving in their 
personal capacity as technical experts, rather than as representatives of their 
respective governments. 
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The treaty calls for national control measures over the cultivation of 
opium poppy, coca and cannabis, as well as legislative and administrative 
controls of the manufacture and distribution of, and domestic trade in, 
drugs. Regarding international trade, the Convention adopted the system 
of import and export authorization which was implemented by the Geneva 
Convention of 1925. 

The Convention calls on parties to give particular attention to the 
medical treatment, care and rehabilitation of drug addicts. It also recom- 
mends that member governments with serious drug addiction problems to 
provide facilities for the treatment of drug addicts. While Canada is not 
regarded as having a serious problem of addiction, the Canadian Govern- 
ment adopted legislation in June 1961 providing for the establishment of 
such institutions and, at the same time, making more meaningful and effective 
the penalties for offenders found guilty of engaging in the drug traffic. 

The Convention states that it is the duty of countries to assist each 
other and to co-operate with competent international organs in the fight 
against illicit international traffic. The Convention also calls for the enact- 
ment of legislation to ensure that certain actions in the field of narcotics 
will be punishable offences. 

The Convention set up four schedules listing various narcotic sub- 
stances and a different regime of control for each list according to the extent 
to which the narcotic substances are likely to be abused. The Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs may change the control regime with respect to a drug 
on the recommendation of WHO. 


Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights held its seventeenth session in 
New York from February 20 to March 17, 1961. The Commission took note 
of the report of the Committee on the Right of Everyone to be Free from 
Arbitrary Arrest, Detention and Exile, and transmitted this report to mem- 
ber states for comments, to be incorporated in draft principles which will 
be submitted to the eighteenth session for study. 

The Committee will also undertake a separate study on the right of 
arrested persons to communicate with those whom it is necessary for them 
to consult in order to ensure their defence or to protect their essential 
interests. 

Under a reporting system initiated in 1956, the Commission considered 
the second in the series of periodic reports from governments on human 
rights, covering the three-year period, 1957-9. It was noted that 59 govern- 
ments participated in the reporting, as compared with 41 in the first series 
and the Commission hoped that in future all governments might be per- 
suaded to take part. A committee was established to examine the summaries 
of periodic reports and to present recommendations. 
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In its annual review of advisory services, the Commission discussed a 
report by the Secretary-General on three regional seminars scheduled for 
1961 and another three to be held in 1962. Members of the Commission 
were unanimous in the view that seminars had proved useful and should 
be continued, although it was urged that they might cover a wider range 
of problems. Several members favoured a programme of fellowships and 
scholarships in addition to seminars. 

The Commission decided to defer consideration of the draft principles 
on freedom and non-discrimination in the matter of religious rights and 
practices. 

On the question of discrimination in education, the Commission com- 
mended the adoption by Unesco of a convention and recommendation against 
discrimination in education and requested ECOSOC to invite states to apply 
the provisions of the recommendation as fully as possible and to become 
parties to the convention. 

The Commission considered the report of the thirteenth session of its 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties and concentrated primarily on the chapter relating to manifestation of 
anti-Semitism and other forms of racial prejudice and intolerance. 

By a unanimous vote, the Commission invited all governments, Special- 
ized Agencies and non-governmental organizations to continue efforts to 
educate public opinion with a view to eradicating racial prejudice and national 
and religious intolerance. The Commission also adopted a resolution calling 
for a Freedom from Prejudice and Discrimination Year in the future and 
thereafter the observance of a Freedom from Prejudice and Discrimination 
Day every year. 

In the field of freedom of information, the Commission adopted a 
resolution which would have ECOSOC, after noting Unesco’s contribution 
to the subject, draw the attention of member states to possibilities of action 
and international co-operation, to promote the development of national 
information media in the less developed countries, such as those contained 
in the report and recommendations prepared by Unesco. 

The Council would also invite the assistance in this endeavour of the 
TAB, Special Fund, the Specialized Agencies concerned, regional economic 
commissions and other public and private agencies. 

The eighteenth session will be held in New York from March 19 to 
April 13, 1962. 


Commission on the Status of Women 


The Commission on the Status of Women has dealt since its establish- 
ment in 1946 with a variety of questions relating to women’s rights, especially 
political and economic rights and opportunities, access to education and 
property, and social equality. 
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The Commission held its fifteenth session from March 13 to 30, 1961 
at Geneva. Canada was not represented at this session—-Canadian member- 
ship having terminated at the end of 1960. 

The main questions inscribed on the agenda related to political rights 
and economic opportunities for women; status of women in private law and 
access of women to education. 

On the question of the status of women in private law, discussion 
centered on consent to marriage, minimum age of marriage and registration 
of marriages. The Commission had before it the memorandum by the 
Secretary-General containing the comments of Governments on the draft 
convention and draft recommendation on the minimum age of marriage, 
consent to marriage and registration of marriages and statements submitted 
by various international women’s organizations. The Commission submitted to 
ECOSOC a draft convention and a draft recommendation incorporating the 
comments received. 

In considering the economic opportunities for women, the Commission 
discussed the application of ILO Convention No. 111 concerning discrimina- 
tion in respect of employment and occupation, and passed resolutions con- 
cerning expansion of employment opportunities for women and tax legisla- 
tion applicable to women. 

In the field of education, the Commission submitted to ECOSOC 
resolutions on the access of women to the teaching profession and on 
discrimination in education. The latter resolution commended to member 
states the provisions of the Unesco Convention and Recommendation against 
discrimination in education, and urged special attention to the problems of 
illiteracy among women. 


Population Commission 


The Commission is composed of 18 members elected by the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC). Its function is to study and advise ECOSOC 
on population changes, including migration, and their effect on economic 
and social conditions. 

The Commission held its eleventh session in New York from Febru- 
ary 7 to 17, 1961. Noting the mounting interest in population questions, the 
Commission considered the time appropriate to reiterate the objectives of 
the United Nations in the field of population. The Commission urged that 
each government, in devising its own policies to deal with population and 
economic and social development, should take into account the relevant 
facts which the United Nations might supply on the interplay of demographic 
factors and economic and social factors. 

In view of the changing emphasis in its work, the Commission re- 
quested the Secretary-General to present, at the twelfth session, a long-range 
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programme for the Commission. The Commission also asked the Secretary- 
General to prepare, for consideration at the twelfth session, a document relat- 
ing to technical assistance in the field of population. 


Commission on International Commodity Trade 


Canada was represented at the ninth session of the Commission on In- 
ternational Commodity Trade (CICT) which was held in New York from 
May I*torl2 1961, 

Discussions in the Commission centred largely on the serious long- 
term problems, particularly for the under-developed countries, arising from the 
imbalance between current production, or existing productive capacity, and the 
demand for a number of primary commodities, for many of which prices had 
been weakening over a period of years. Both long-term and short-term reme- 
dies were urged for the chronic weakness of primary commodity products. 

One of these involved financial compensation for declines in earnings, 
and the Commission had before it a report prepared by a group of experts 
appointed by the Secretary-General, entitled: “International Compensation 
for Fluctuations in Commodity Trade”. 

The Commission noted the view of the experts that instability in com- 
modity markets has been serious in recent years and there are no good 
reasons, in the absence of international action in one form or another, for 
expecting the situation to change. 

In view of the complex and technical nature of the experts’ report, and 
the short interval between the publication of the report and commencement 
of the ninth session, it was decided to give further consideration to the sub- 
ject at future meetings. 

The tenth session of the CICT is scheduled for May 1962 in Rome. 
Canada’s membership on this Commission expired at the end of 1961. 
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IV 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Introduction 


Canada is a member of all 12 of the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations. These agencies are bodies with wide international responsibilities in 
economic, social, cultural, educational, health and related fields which were 
established by inter-governmental agreement and brought into relationship 
with the United Nations at the time of its establishment, or subsequently, in 
order to carry out the aims of the Charter. Chapter IX of the Charter provides, 
in part, that member states shall work for the “conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations”, 
by undertaking to promote “higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and development; solution of 
international economic, social, health and related problems, and interna- 
tional cultural and economic co-operation”’. 

Canada is also a member of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) established in 1959 which, while not a Specialized Agency, has 
entered into an agreement with the United Nations and occupies a position 
comparable to that of the Specialized Agencies. 

Co-ordination of the activities of the Specialized Agencies is promoted 
by the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The Committee is composed of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the executive heads of the Specialized 
Agencies and the Director-General of the IAEA; it considers not only ad- 
ministrative questions common to the Specialized Agencies, but planned proj- 
ects on problems of special urgency to be undertaken jointly by several 
agencies. 


International Labour Organization 


The International Labour Organization (ILO) was established in 1919 
at the Paris Peace Conference. Originally associated with the League of 
Nations, it became in 1946 one of the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations. Through its tripartite structure, a feature unique among the Special- 
ized Agencies, it brings together representatives of governments, employers 
and workers from the member states to participate in determining ILO 
activities and policies. It functions through three main organs: the annual In- 
ternational Labour Conference, which is the policy-making body of the Or- 
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ganization, the Governing Body which is the executive council, and the In- 
ternational Labour Office in Geneva, which is the permanent secretariat of 
the ILO, headed by a Director-General appointed by the Governing Body. 
The Office has branches in Ottawa and other cities throughout the world, 
and field offices for operational activities. Besides these three principal or- 
gans, the ILO functions through various subsidiary bodies such as regional 
conferences, tripartite industrial committees and committees of experts. 

The aim of the ILO is to promote social justice by improving working 
and living conditions in all parts of the world. It strives to achieve this ob- 
jective by setting international labour and social standards in conventions 
and recommendations adopted at the regular sessions of the International 
Labour Conference, by providing technical assistance, and by publishing 
reports and the results of studies undertaken by its staff. 

In its 42 years of existence, the ILO has adopted 116 conventions and 
115 recommendations covering a wide variety of subjects. Canada has rati- 
fied a total of 20 conventions dealing with labour statistics, hours of work 
and weekly rest in industry, conditions of employment of seafarers and dock 
workers, minimum wage-fixing machinery, the employment service, and the 
abolition of forced labour. As Canada is a federal state in which most labour 
matters lie wholly or partly within the jurisdiction of the provinces, constitu- 
tional considerations impede the ratification by Canada of most ILO con- 
ventions. 

The forty-fifth International Labour Conference was held in Geneva 
from June 7 to 29, 1961. The Conference adopted among others, resolu- 
tions on the problems of older workers, the development of the regional 
activities of the ILO, international action in the field of workers’ housing, 
hours of work in agriculture, employment policy and economic and technical 
assistance for the promotion of economic expansion and social progress in 
developing countries. 

The Conference approved a budget of $11,115,438 for the work of the 
ILO in 1962. Canada’s share as the sixth largest contributor came to 3.4 per 
cent which worked out to $377,925. 

Three new member states Kuwait, Sierra Leone and Mauritania were 
admitted to the ILO during the Conference, bringing to 100 the number of 
countries belonging to the ILO. 

The Conference adopted a convention concerning the partial revision of 
conventions, adopted by the General Conference of the ILO at its thirty- 
second session, for the purpose of standardizing the provisions regarding 
the preparation of reports by the Governing Body of the ILO on the work 
of conventions and the recommendation concerning worker’s housing. It took 
preliminary action with a view to final discussion next year of three other 
instruments, a convention and a recommendation concerning equality of treat- 
ment of nationals and non-nationals in social security and a proposed draft 
for a recommendation on vocational training. 
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The 1961 ILO Conference reflected a number of important changes 
that had taken place in the Organization. Perhaps the most important is the 
greatly enhanced role which the less developed and newly independent na- 
tions have come to play in the ILO. The importance of these new members 
of the Organization is evident not just from their vigorous participation in 
the deliberations and declarations of the Conference, but in the time spent 
on issues with which they are particularly concerned. It is also seen in the 
number of new offices established in the newly independent African states, 
and in the acquisition of additional personnel to staff them. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


The FAO is one of the largest and most important of the Specialized 
Agencies. Since its foundation in 1945 its membership has risen from the 
original 42 countries, including Canada, to 99 plus four associate members 
by the end of 1961. 

The work of FAO falls into two main parts. One is to collect and 
disseminate technical and economic information; the other is to encourage 
national and international action towards improving methods of production 
and distribution of agricultural, fishery and forestry products, and to raise 
levels of nutrition and standards of living. 

The eleventh session of the FAO Conference was held in Rome from 
November 4 to 24, 1961. The main topics considered were proposals for 
a World Food Programme, international action in the field of pesticides used 
in agriculture, and “guiding principles for National Agricultural Price Sta- 
bilization and Support Policies”; in addition there was the usual review of 
the world agricultural situation and other developments since the tenth con- 
ference. 

Apart from the Conference, there were about 150 meetings during 1961 
of various FAO committees, commissions and working parties. Of special 
interest to Canada among these are the following, on which Canada is a 
member: the Council, which is the Executive Body of the Conference, the 
Committee on Commodity Problems, the Group on Grains, and the Con- 
sultative Sub-Committee on Surplus Disposal which meets in Washington. 

Canada ranks fifth among the contributors to the FAO budget and at 
the eleventh session her share was assessed for the next two-year period 
at 4.18 per cent, involving an annual contribution of $599,412. 


United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization 


As the result of decisions taken at the eleventh session of the General 
Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (Unesco) in Paris in December 1960*, the Organization was 


*See Canada and the United Nations, 1960. 
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faced with an important and comprehensive programme in all its fields of 
activity but particularly in that of education to which the General Conference 
attached the highest priority. In 1961, therefore, attention has been directed 
to the implementation of this programme and to the carrying out of other 
resolutions of the General Conference. With its own budget of almost $15 
million together with an allocation of some $12 million in funds from the 
United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and the 
Special Fund, Unesco has not only continued its regular activities of assist- 
ing international non-governmental organizations whose objectives are similar 
to those of Unesco, of providing clearing house services, of developing inter- 
national exchanges and of stimulating research and intellectual progress, but 
it has also undertaken specific projects for improving education, science and 
mass communications in the less developed areas of the world. Many of 
these projects have been co-ordinated on a regional basis. 

Canada has participated in various ways in many of these activities 
either at the governmental level or through the Canadian National Com- 
mission for Unesco which includes in its membership some thirty official or 
voluntary organizations. The Government was represented at the Addis Ababa 
Conference on Education in Africa and at the first session of the Inter-gov- 
ernmental Committee on Oceanography. While the National Commission 
provided for Canadian attendance at a number of meetings of non-govern- 
mental organizations associated with Unesco’s work, it also sent a delegation 
to the Regional Meeting of National Commissions of the Western Hemisphere 
which was held in Buenos Aires in December. In conjunction with this meet- 
ing, the delegation visited Unesco-sponsored projects in other countries in 
the area. 

Member states learned with regret in November that the Director-General, 
Dr. Vittorino Veronese of Italy, had found it necessary to resign because 
of ill health. Subsequently, the Executive Board appointed the Deputy Di- 
rector-General, Mr. René Maheu of France, as Acting Director-General until 
the next session of the General Conference which will meet in Paris in 
November 1962. 

At the end of 1961, membership in Unesco totalled 102. 


The International Civil Aviation Organization 


The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), established as 
a Specialized Agency of the United Nations in April, 1947, had its origin 
in the International Conference held in Chicago in November and December 
1944 which drafted the Convention on International Civil Aviation. Until 
the necessary 26 ratifications were required to bring the Convention into 
force, a provisional organization (PICAO) initiated the work which the per- 
manent organization was to continue. ICAO’s general objectives are the 
development of the principles and techniques of International Air Naviga- 
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tion and the encouragement of the planning and development of International 
Air Transport in such a way as to promote safety, efficiency, economy and 
the orderly growth of air services. 

The Organization is governed by an Assembly comprising all member 
states, which meets at least once every third year. Subordinate to the Assembly 
is the 21-member Council which is elected for a three-year term at the 
triennial Assemblies, and which meets in virtually continuous session at the 
headquarters in Montreal. Canada has been a member of the Council since 
the provisional establishment of ICAO in 1945. The Council is assisted by 
an Air Navigation Commission and four specialized committees: air transport, 
legal, joint support of air navigation services and finance. 

During 1961 the membership of ICAO rose to 90 states with the fol- 
lowing states signifying adherence to the Chicago Convention: Cyprus, Da- 
homey, Niger, Central African Republic, Congo (Leopoldville), Syrian Arab 
Republic and Sierra Leone. 

Of particular interest in 1961 was the extraordinary thirteenth session 
of the ICAO Assembly held for the sole purpose of considering increasing 
the size of the ICAO Council from its present membership of 21 states. Tak- 
ing into consideration the great increase in membership in ICAO since 1947, 
the Assembly agreed unanimously that the Council should be expanded to 
27 member states so that effective representation from all portions of the 
world may be maintained. Canada ratified, during 1961, the protocol to the 
Chicago Convention containing this amendment. The protocol must be rati- 
fied by 56 member states before it becomes effective. 

During the year, emphasis was placed on the implementation of regional 
plans because of the increasing demands for air navigation facilities of the 
jet aircraft now coming into service in large numbers and because of the 
possibility that supersonic transports might be introduced during the next 
decade. 

In the summer of 1961, ICAO convened an International Conference on 
Private Air Law at Guadalajara, Mexico, which drafted a new convention 
to supplement the Warsaw Convention of 1929. The new convention relates 
to international carriage by air performed by a person other than the con- 
tracting carrier. It will come into force among the ratifying states when five 
ratifications have been received. 

During the year, ICAO gave three forms of aid to the Congo, i.e., the ac- 
tual operation of airports, navigation aids and communications, advice on the 
organization of Civil Aviation administrative staff and the preparation of 
regulations; training of Congolese personnel in the technical functions neces- 
sary to the operation of Civil Aviation facilities by themselves. 

The Secretariat of ICAO is headed by a Canadian, Mr. R. M. Macdon- 
nell, who was appointed Secretary-General of ICAO during 1959. The Cana- 
dian Representative to ICAO is Mr. J. R. K. Main. 
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The International Monetary Fund 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


The International Finance Corporation and 
The International Development Association 


The International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development came into being in December 1945, follow- 
ing the 1944 Bretton Woods United Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference where their respective Articles of Agreement were drawn up. 

The Fund and the Bank were planned for a peaceful world of liberal 
trade, currency convertibility and advancing economic development, in which 
increased resources could be devoted to raising standards of living throughout 
the world. The two organizations were seen as permanent institutions for 
world-wide co-operation in the fields of currency exchange, international in- 
vestment, and economic development. 

The Fund provides machinery for international consultation and collabo- 
ration on monetary, payments and exchange problems. Among its purposes are 
the promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of exchange restrictions, 
the establishment of a multilateral system of current payments, and the ex- 
pansion and balanced growth of international trade. Under certain conditions 
member countries may draw on the resources of the Fund to assist in dealing 
appropriately with temporary balance of payments difficulties and for other 
purposes consistent with the Fund’s Articles of Agreement. 

The main purposes of the Bank are: first, to facilitate the investment of 
capital for productive purposes; second, to promote private foreign invest- 
ment by means of guarantees or of participation in loans by private investors; 
and third, to make loans when private capital is not available on reasonable 
terms. 

The principal authority over each institution is vested in a Board of 
Governors which meets jointly once a year. Each country appoints a Gov- 
ernor who is in most cases the Minister of Finance or the Governor of the 
Central Bank. The Governors have delegated many of their powers to Execu- 
tive Boards of 18 members each. Five Executive Directors on each Board are 
appointed by the countries with the highest quotas in the Fund and the 
highest subscriptions in the Bank. Other Directors are elected by the re- 
maining members. The staffs of the two institutions are headed by the Manag- 
ing Director in the Fund and the President in the Bank. 

The Honourable Donald M. Fleming, Minister of Finance, is the Cana- 
dian Governor of the Fund and Bank; Mr. Louis Rasminsky, Governor of 
the Bank of Canada, is the Canadian Alternate Governor of the Fund; Mr. 
A. F. W. Plumptre, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, is the 
Canadian Alternate Governor of the Bank. Canada has been represented by a 
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Canadian Executive Director on the Boards of the Fund and Bank from the 
outset of their activity. At the eighth biennial election of Executive Directors, 
held during the annual meeting of the Board of Governors in 1960, Mr. Louis 
Rasminsky was re-elected Executive Director for Canada of both the Fund 
and the Bank. Mr. L. D. Hudon is his Alternate in both institutions. 

Seventy-five countries were members of the Fund as at December 31, 
1961, while membership in the Bank totalled seventy-four. Six new members 
were admitted to the Fund and the Bank during 1961: Cyprus, Laos, Nepal, 
New Zealand, Nigeria and Portugal. In addition, the Executive Directors 
recognized separate membership for the Syrian Arab Republic and the United 
Arab Republic. The Dominican Republic, which withdrew from the Bank 
in December 1960, was readmitted as member in September 1961. There 
were eleven applications for membership in both the Fund and the Bank 
under active consideration at the end of the year, all from African countries. 

The International Finance Corporation is an affiliate of the Bank and 
is designed to promote the growth of productive private enterprise, particu- 
larly in the less developed countries. It came into being in July 1956. The 
Corporation invests its own funds in association with private capital where 
such capital is not available in sufficient quantity and on reasonable terms; 
acts as a clearing-house in bringing together investment opportunities and 
private capital, whether foreign or domestic, and helps to enlist managerial 
skill and experience where these are not readily available for a project. IFC 
investments, unlike those of the World Bank, do not carry government guar- 
antees. At the end of 1961, IFC had 60 member countries including Canada. 
During the year Nigeria and New Zealand joined the Corporation; the Do- 
minican Republic was readmitted to and Indonesia withdrew from member- 
ship. At the end of the year, the Corporation was examining applications 
from eight countries for membership of which six were from African countries. 

The International Development Association was established as an affil- 
iate of the Bank in September 1960 and officially began operations in No- 
vember of that year. The purpose of IDA is to promote economic develop- 
ment by providing financial assistance to member countries on terms which 
are more flexible and bear less heavily on their balance of payments than 
do conventional loans to which the Bank is limited. The Articles of Agree- 
ment provide that only member governments of the Bank are eligible to join 
IDA. As of December 31, 1961, 56 countries including Canada were mem- 
bers, an increase of 19 from a year ago. Eight newly independent African 
countries had applied for membership in IDA by the end of the year. 

For both IFC and IDA, the representatives of members on the Gov- 
erning and Executive Boards are ex officio, the same as for the Bank. IFC 
has its own management and staff separate from that of the Bank; but IDA, 
although a separate and distinct entity, does not. Under its Articles of Agree- 
ment, the President of the Bank is ex officio President of IDA and the officers 
and staff of the Bank have been appointed to serve concurrently for IDA. 
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Operations of the Fund 


The primary resources of the Fund consist of members’ quotas which 
are paid in gold and members’ currencies. The Fund’s quota resources rose 
from $14.7 billion at December 31, 1960 to slightly more than $15.0 billion 
at the end of 1961 as a result of the admission of new members and further 
increases in quotas. The Fund’s holdings of gold and currencies of the major 
industrial countries amounted to approximately $10 billion. In conformity 
with the Fund’s regulations, Canada paid its quota of $550 million (raised 
from $300 million in 1959) as follows: 25 per cent in gold and 75 per cent 
in Canadian dollars in the form of non-interest bearing notes of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. 

From the inception of its operations on March 1, 1947 to December 
31, 1961, total transactions involving 43 members amounted to the equivalent 
of U.S. $6,162 million. In earlier years, most of these transactions were in U.S. 
dollars, but in recent years the Fund has made available, on an increasing 
scale, the currencies of other members including Canadian dollars. During 
1961, two members, Australia and the United Kingdom, drew Canadian 
dollars amounting to the equivalent of U.S. $10 million and U.S. $75 million 
respectively. Canada has not had occasion to draw on the Fund’s resources. 
Total drawings during 1961 amounted to $2,479 million compared with $280 
million in 1960. At the end of 1961, undrawn credits available to members 
under “stand-by” arrangements amounted to $1,415 million compared with 
$383 million in the previous year. The substantial increase during 1961 in 
Fund transactions reflected the continuing difficulties in the balance of pay- 
ments position of many primary producing countries and the $1.5 billion 
drawing and $500 million stand-by arrangement granted to the United King- 
dom. This latter transaction was the largest in the Fund’s history. The trend 
of the past three years when net repayments exceeded new drawings was 
reversed in 1961. Drawings exceeded repayments by $1,256 million. 

Members of the Fund that have accepted the obligations of Article 
VIII of the Fund Agreement and thus no longer maintain restrictions on 
current external payments, are not required to engage in regular consul- 
tations with the Fund. However, the Executive Board concluded that there 
would be considerable merit in holding voluntary discussions annually between 
the Fund and the Article VIII countries. In line with this decision, the first 
consultations between Canada and the Fund were initiated during the course 
of the year. 

During the past year or so the international payments situation has 
been altered significantly by the acceptance of convertibility by many coun- 
tries and by the greater freedom of movement of short-term capital. During 
1961, the Fund reviewed the need to adapt its policies and practices to 
this new situation and the adequacy of its resources to meet any calls which 
might be made on them. As a result of this review, ten leading industrial 
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countries announced their willingness to participate in an important new plan 
under which they would be prepared to lend their currencies to the Fund 
up to specified amounts totalling the equivalent of U.S.$6 billion should the 
Fund require these additional resources to forestall or cope with an impair- 
ment of the existing international monetary system. Canada’s commitment, 
yet to be ratified by Parliament, under this agreement amounts to the equiva- 
lent of U.S.$200 million. 


Operations of the Bank 


The Bank’s two main sources of funds for lending purposes are (1) 
the capital subscriptions of its members and (2) the sale of its own bonds 
and notes in the principal financial markets of the world. Of each sub- 
scription, 1 per cent is payable in the form of gold or U.S. dollars and is 
freely usable by the Bank in any of its operations, and 9 per cent is pay- 
able in the national currency of the member and may be used for loans 
only with the consent of the country concerned. The remaining 90 per 
cent of each subscription is not available for lending and is subject to call 
should the Bank ever need additional funds to pay off its outstanding 
funded debt. The uncalled subscription is in the nature of a guarantee 
against which the Bank is able to borrow funds. Of Canada’s total sub- 
scription of $750 million, $7.5 million has been paid in gold and USS. 
dollars and the equivalent of U.S. $67.5 million has been paid in Canadian 
dollars. Canada has given the Bank permission to use this amount freely 
in its operations. The Bank’s authorized capital is $21.0 billion of which 
$20.4 billion had been subscribed by December 31, 1961. By this date, 
the Bank had been able to use or allocate for lending, the equivalent of 
U.S. $1,688 million: $215 million representing the portion of subscriptions 
paid in gold and U.S. dollars and $1,473 million representing releases by 
Canada and other members of portions of their subscriptions paid in na- 
tional currencies. 

The Bank has made public offerings at various times on the USS. 
market and in Germany, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, Canada, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Italy. The Bank has also sold issues privately 
to governments and other institutional investors. 

The total public and private bond and note issues offered by the Bank 
during the calendar year 1961 amounted to the equivalent of $550 million 
of which U.S. $84 million represented new funds and the remainder rep- 
resented refinancing of matured or redeemed issues. In addition, the Bank 
drew down the equivalent of U.S. $220 million on borrowings arranged 
with the Deutsche Bundesbank in August 1960. 

Outstanding funded debt of the Bank on December 31, 1961 amounted 
to the equivalent of U.S. $2,426 million, an increase of approximately 
U.S. $268 million over the year. Canadian dollar bonds outstanding totalled 
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$35 million. The net earnings of the Bank in the year ending December 31, 
1961, amounting to U.S. $65 million, were placed in the Supplemental 
Reserve Against Losses on Loans and Guarantees. In addition, the receipts 
from 1 per cent annual loan commission, amounting to U.S. $30 million, 
were credited to the Special Reserve, bringing the Bank’s total reserves at 
year-end to $652 million. 

During the twelve-month period ending December 31, 1961, the Bank 
made 34 loans in 24 member countries (or their territories with the mem- 
ber’s guarantee) totalling the equivalent of U.S. $717 million. During 1960, 
28 loans were made in 18 countries and territories amounting to U.S. 
$602 million. In recent years the Bank has been increasingly successful in 
replenishing its resources by sales of loans from its portfolio to outside 
investors. During 1961, these investors acquired portions of the Bank’s 
loans amounting to $204 million of which $21 million was by private 
Canadian interests. 

From its inception to December 31, 1961, the Bank has made 311 
loans in 59 countries in the aggregate of $6,190 million of which $4,561 
million has been disbursed. As a result of cancellations, repayments and 
sales of loans, the portion of loans signed and still retained by the Bank 
amounted to $4,477 million. Total participation by other financial institu- 
tions in the Bank’s lending operations over this period amounted to $1,098 
million of which $53 million was by Canadian institutions. 

In addition to its lending activities, the Bank provides important 
technical assistance facilities for its less developed members. In this field 
there were two major innovations during 1961: the establishment of a 
Development Advisory Service and the preparation of studies of develop- 
ment projects and sector programmes which appear likely to offer a basis 
for eventual financing by the Bank. The Development Advisory Service is 
designed to establish a corps of experts, employed on a career basis, to 
give economic and financial advice to member governments on major 
policy problems. Concerning the second innovation, the Bank not only 
helps its members to find qualified consultants to do this work but is pre- 
pared, in appropriate cases, to facilitate the execution of project studies by 
organizing them and paying for part of their cost. The Bank’s regular 
technical assistance activities continued during the year. The Economic 
Development Institute, administered by the Bank to improve the manage- 
ment of economic affairs in less developed countries, held its seventh course. 
The training programme for junior officials from the Bank’s member 
countries was continued. During the year, the Bank also sent a number 
of special missions to various member countries. 


Operations of the I.F.C. 


IFC’s investment resources consist of the paid-up subscriptions of 
members in gold and United States dollars. The Corporation began opera- 
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tions in July 1956 with an authorized capital of U.S. $100 million. Of 
that total $96.3 million had, by December 31, 1961, been subscribed by 
governments of the 60 member countries, including $3.6 million by Canada. 

During 1961, the Corporation made 10 new investment commitments 
totalling $16 million in six countries. This compares with 13 investment 
commitments totalling $19 million in 10 countries during the previous year. 
As at December 31, 1961, IFC had authorized or completed 45 investments 
in 18 countries aggregating $58 million, net of expired or cancelled projects. 
Cumulative net income to the end of 1961, including earnings on temporary 
investments in U.S. Government securities, amounted to $11.8 million. 

At the 1961 Annual Meeting, the Board of Governors agreed to a 
resolution amending the charter of the Corporation to enable it to make 
equity investments. With the right to invest in equity as well as make loans, 
IFC expects to be able to provide financing on more flexible terms and 
thus be in a better position to meet the varied needs of private enterprise 
in developing countries and to attract private investors to participate in 
those investments. The Corporation’s established policy to neither exercise 
control over nor to participate in the management of any enterprise in 
which it invests, continues in force. By the end of the year, IFC had not 
yet completed its first equity investment although several investments were 
under active consideration. 


Operations of the I.D.A. 


Although the Articles of Agreement of the Association empower it 
to borrow funds and, under certain conditions, to receive from any mem- 
ber “supplementary resources in the currency of another member”, its 
resources at least initially consist entirely of the subscriptions of members 
paid up over a period of five years mainly in gold or convertible currencies. 
The Articles provided for initial resources equivalent to U.S. $1,000 million, 
assuming that all members of the Bank joined IDA; of this amount the 
equivalent of U.S. $787 million would be available on a fully convertible 
basis. The subscriptions of the 56 countries including Canada which had 
completed membership by the end of 1961 totalled the equivalent of U.S. 
$912 million including the equivalent of U.S. $757 million on a convertible 
basis. IDA has received payments of U.S. $385 million on these sub- 
scriptions of which U.S. $323 million are in convertible form. The Articles 
provide for a review of the adequacy of the Association’s resources every 
five years. 

A unique feature of IDA is the division of members into two groups 
for purposes of subscription of funds. Countries in both groups are required 
to pay 10 per cent of their subscriptions in gold or convertible currencies 
of which one-half is payable upon joining and the other half in four equal 
annual instalments. Part I members, consisting of 15 more industrialized 
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members of the Bank, including Canada, are required to pay the remaining 
90 per cent in gold or freely convertible currencies in five equal annual in- 
stalments. Part If members, consisting of the less developed nations, may 
pay 90 per cent of their subscription in their national currencies. IDA is 
not free to convert these currencies without the consent of the member 
concerned. Part I countries are not eligible to receive IDA assistance, 
although the Association may extend credits for projects in their dependent 
territories. All Part II countries are eligible to receive IDA credits. Canada’s 
subscription is U.S. $37.8 million of which $2.4 million (or 64 of the 
10 per cent has been paid in U.S. dollars and the equivalent of U.S. $13.6 
million (or two-fifths of the 90 per cent) in Canadian dollars. The pay- 
ments in Canadian dollars were in the form of non-interest bearing demand 
notes of the Government of Canada. 

IDA’s first development credit was one of $9 million extended to 
Honduras in May 1961 to assist in carrying out a programme of highway 
development and maintenance. By December 31, 1961, IDA had extended 
18 credits in 10 countries aggregating the equivalent of U.S. $181 million. 
The Association has wide flexibility in deciding on the terms of its assistance. 
It can apply any combination of maturities, periods of grace with regard 
to repayments, and interest rates. Repayment of interest and principal may 
be made in any currency. To date, all of the credits have been for a term 
of 50 years, free of interest. In all cases, repayment is to start after a 10- 
year period of grace. Thereafter, repayment will be at the rate of 1 per cent 
per annum for the first 10 years, and 3 per cent per annum for the final 30 
years. There is a service charge, currently # of 1 per cent on amounts 
withdrawn and outstanding, made to meet IDA’s administrative costs. IDA 
financed projects must have a “high developmental priority” and IDA 
applies the same high standards as the Bank with respect to the planning 
and administration of the projects it assists. The Bank is prepared to make 
loans and IDA to extend credits at one and the same time. This was the 
case in a number of transactions during 1961 where Bank loans and IDA 
credits were made simultaneously and for the same purpose. 


Universal Postal Union 


The Universal Postal Union (UPU) one of the oldest and largest of 
the Specialized Agencies, was founded in Berne in 1874 to improve postal 
services throughout the world and to promote international collaboration. 
The membership climbed in 1961 from 102 to 114 with the admission of 
Mali, Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, Senegal, Niger, Chad, Central African 
Republic, Congo (Brazzaville) Gabon, Nigeria, Malagasy and Cyprus. 
Canada has been a member since 1878. 

The UPU functions through the Universal Postal Congress, an 
Executive and Liaison Committee, a Consultative Committee on Postal 
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Studies and an International Bureau. The Universal Postal Congress is 
the supreme authority of the UPU and meets every five years to review the 
Universal Postal Convention and its subsidiary instruments. The last re- 
vision of the Convention was made at the fourteenth Congress which was 
held in Ottawa in 1957. The Acts of the Congress came into effect on 
April 1, 1959. The fifteenth Congress will meet in New Delhi, India, in 
March, 1963. 

The Executive and Liaison Committee consists of 20 members elected 
by the Congress on a geographical basis and meets annually to ensure 
continuity of the UPU’s work between Congresses; the Committee maintains 
relations with postal administrations and international organizations, 
exercises control over the International Bureau and makes recommendations 
to the Congress. At the Ottawa Congress, Canada was elected to the 
Executive and Liaison Committee. The Deputy Postmaster General of 
Canada, as First Vice-President, headed the Delegation which attended its 
meeting in May, 1961. At this meeting, the Committee continued the study 
of the various questions referred to it by the Congress of Ottawa, particularly 
the regulations governing the transmission of air mail, the revision of the 
rate structure for the various classes of mail with a view to possible 
simplification, and the question of changes in the scale of transit charges 
payable to the intermediate countries for the handling and transportation 
of mail despatches passing through their territories. | 

The Consultative Committee on Postal Studies, which is open to all 
UPU members was established by the Ottawa Congress to carry out studies, 
exchange information and give advice on technical matters of interest to 
postal services. Its Management Council consists of 20 members and meets 
annually to direct and co-ordinate the work of the Committee. 

The International Bureau is the UPU’s permanent secretariat. It co- 
ordinates and publishes information on postal matters, keeps member postal 
administrations informed of the results of UPU consultations and of devel- 
opments in other countries; it also acts as the clearing-house for the settle- 
ment of certain accounts of member nations relating to the international 
postal service. 

As host country to the fourteenth Congress in 1957, Canada acts as 
the depository power for the UPU until the next Congress. Its responsibilities 
include the certification and forwarding of the Acts of the Congress to other 
member countries, the safekeeping of credentials of the Delegates who at- 
tended the Congress, the receipt and safekeeping of ratifications, and no- 
tification to other member countries of the deposit of such ratifications. 
Until April 1, 1959, it received requests for adherence to the Convention 
and other Acts of the Congress in the case of member states which did not 
attend the Congress or were not represented at it. 
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World Health Organization 


The World Health Organization (WHO), which was established in 
1948, is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies. Canada played an 
important part in the preparatory meetings leading to the creation of WHO, 
and became one of its first members. A Canadian, Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
former Deputy Minister of National Health, became its first Director- 
General, a post which he held until 1953. 

WHO functions through the World Health Assembly, an Executive 
Board, a Secretariat, and six Regional Committees. The World Health As- 
sembly, the Organization’s legislative body, is composed of representatives 
of all members and meets annually to determine the policies, programmes 
and budget of WHO. The Executive Board, a technical body, is composed 
of 24 persons designated by elected member states for their competence 
in the field of health. It meets twice annually to give effect to the decisions 
of the Assembly. The Secretariat is headed by a Director-General appointed 
by the Assembly and carries out the administrative work of the Organization. 

Most of the operational part of WHO’s work is administered through 
its six Regional Committees, each dealing with the health problems of its 
own geographical area. By special arrangement these responsibilities in the 
American region are delegated to the Pan-American Health Organization 
(PAHO), established in 1902 and known until 1958 as the Pan-American 
Sanitary Organization (PASO). The Pan-American Sanitary Bureau serves 
as the Regional Office of WHO in the area, and the Directing Council of 
PAHO, as the Regional Committee of WHO for the Americas. Canada 
has been represented by an observer at meetings of the Regional Committee 
which are held alternately in Washington and capitals of the member states. 

The defined objective of WHO is “the attainment by all peoples of the 
highest possible level of health’. To achieve this goal, WHO acts as the 
directing and co-ordinating authority on international health matters and 
provides advisory and technical services to help countries develop and 
improve their health services. It sends out expert consultants and demon- 
stration teams of specialists upon request by interested countries, trains 
experts in modern methods of combating diseases, assists governments in 
control operations against communicable diseases, supports research in 
numerous virus and parasitic diseases, awards fellowships and assists in 
improving public health administration and in programmes of maternal and 
child health, mental health, nutrition and sanitation. It publishes a number 
of periodicals to inform national health administrations and scientists of 
progress in public health; and it maintains an international centre for the 
compilation and analysis of medical and health statistics. 

The fourteenth World Health Assembly met in New Delhi from 
February 7 to 24, 1961 and reviewed the expanding activities of the Organ- 
ization. The World Health Assembly usually meets in Geneva in May. 
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Since May is normally an extremely hot month in New Delhi, it was decided 
to advance the date of the fourteenth Assembly to February. 

The Assembly approved a budget of nearly $20 million for 1961. 
In addition, some $4.18 million was spent on the malaria eradication 
programme; about $5 million for technical assistance projects and about 
$30 million for other extra-budgetary funds for special health programmes. 
A scale of assessment for WHO members in 1962 was approved. Canada’s 
share of the 1962 budget is 2.82 per cent, or $680,980. The WHO reached 
in 1961 a total membership of 104 full members and two associate 
members. 


International Telecommunication Union 


The International Telecommunication Union (ITU) with headquarters 
in Geneva traces its origin to the International Telegraph Convention of 
1865 and the International Radio Telegraph Convention of 1906. The 
members of these two bodies met simultaneously at Madrid in 1932 and 
concluded a single International Telecommunication Convention regulating 
telegraph, telephone and radio services. This Convention established the 
ITU which was later organized in its present form by the Atlantic City 
Convention of October 2, 1947. Canada was a party to the 1906 conven- 
tion signed at Berlin and has been a member of this organization and its 
successor ever since. The purpose of the ITU is to maintain and extend 
international co-operation for the improvement and rational use of tele- 
communications of all kinds and to promote the development and efficient 
operation of technical facilities. At the end of 1961 the membership of the 
ITU was 110, an increase of 4 over the year 1960. In addition there are 
five associate members. 

The supreme authority of the ITU is the Plenipotentiary Conference 
which normally meets once every five years. One was held in 1959. Between 
conferences the affairs of the Union are managed by the Administrative 
Council which meets annually. Canada has been one of the member 
countries on the Council since it was established in 1947. Subordinate to 
the Council are the Secretariat and three permanent technical organs—the 
International Frequency Registration Board (IFRB) at Geneva, and two 
International Consultative Committees, on Telegraph and Telephone 
(CCITT) and Radio (CCIR), which usually meet every three years. 

The International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Committee 
(CCITT) and the International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) 
continued their studies of technical and operational radio problems during 
1961, including special technical questions concerning space communica- 
tions and related problems. 

The Administrative Council held its sixteenth session in Geneva April 
22-May 20, 1961, at which 25 member countries participated. The Council 
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took many important decisions concerning the activities of the ITU, es- 
pecially the International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Committee 
(CCITT), the International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR), the 
International Frequency Registration Board (IFRB), and the ITU General 
Secretariat, also relating to technical assistance and budgetary matters. 

The participation of the ITU in the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance has become an increasingly important 
factor because of the need for telecommunication facilities by new and 
developing countries. The sum of $1,564,500 was allotted to the ITU 
for 1961-62 under the new procedure adopted as an experimental measure 
by ECOSOC of programming on a biennial basis. 


World Meteorological Organization 


The World Meteorological Organization (WMO) with headquarters 
in Geneva developed from the International Meteorological Organization, 
a voluntary association of international weather services founded in 1878. 
The convention which established WMO came into force on March 23, 
1950, and the Organization became a Specialized Agency of the United 
Nations on December 20, 1951. The purposes of the Organization are to 
facilitate co-operation among meteorological services; to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of telecommunication systems for the rapid 
exchange of weather information; to promote standardization of meteor- 
ological observations and to ensure the uniform publication of observations 
and statistics; to further the application of meteorology in various fields 
including aviation, shipping and agriculture, and to encourage and assist 
in co-ordinating the international aspects of research and training in 
meteorology. 

These activities are implemented by a Congress, the supreme body of 
the WMO on which the Director of Meteorological Services of each of the 
113 member states and territories is represented. The Congress, which 
meets every four years, held its third session in April 1959. Between sessions 
the affairs of the Organization are managed by the Executive Committee 
(consisting of 18 Directors of Meteorological Services) on which Canada 
is represented. There are also eight technical commissions covering the 
main fields of modern meteorology and six regional associations. Dr. P. D. 
McTaggart-Cowan, Director of Canada’s Meteorological Service, was elected 
as a member of the Executive Committee at its twelfth session in July 1960. 
He is also the Permanent Representative for Canada to WMO. 

In May, 1961, Dr. P. D. McTaggart-Cowan accompanied by Mr. C. C. 
Boughner, President of the Commission for Climatology, attended the 
thirteenth session of the Executive Committee in Geneva. Mr. Boughner also 
attended a meeting of the Presidents of Technical Commissions of WMO 
in Geneva. Canada was also represented at a number of other meetings 
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of subsidiary bodies of WMO including the third session of the commission 
for Aerology in Rome and various working groups and symposia. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 


The Convention for an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization was drawn up at the United Nations Maritime Conference by 
35 nations and opened for signature on March 6, 1948, at Geneva. Canada 
was the first country to ratify the Convention, the instrument of acceptance 
being deposited with the Secretary-General of the United Nations on 
October 15, 1948. IMCO officially came into being when, on March 17, 
1958, the Convention was ratified by Japan, thus bringing to the requisite 
21 the number of states which had ratified the Convention. The requirement 
that at least seven of these states should have not less than one million 
gross tons of shipping each had also been met by this date, with the result 
that IMCO became the twelfth Specialized Agency of the United Nations. 
The first session of the IMCO Council was held in London, the head- 
quarters of the Organization, from January 6 to 19, 1959. 

Under the terms of the Convention, this “consultative and advisory 
agency” will promote co-operation in technical matters, encourage adoption 
of the highest standards of safety and navigation, discourage discriminatory 
action or unnecessary restrictions by governments affecting international 
shipping, consider matters concerning unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns, provide for the exchange of information and take up any other 
shipping matters referred to it by any organ of the United Nations. 

IMCO has as its policy-making body an Assembly of all members 
which meets every two years. Between sessions of the Assembly, a Council 
performs all functions of the Organization except that of recommending 
to members the adoption of maritime safety regulations. The Council is 
composed of 16 members, of which eight represent countries having an 
interest in providing international shipping services, and eight (including 
Canada) at present represent countries having an interest in international 
seaborne trade. 

The IMCO Convention also provides for a Maritime Safety Committee 
consisting of 14 members on which Canada is represented. This Committee 
deals with such matters as aids to navigation, rules for preventing collision, 
construction and equipment of vessels, and the handling of dangerous 
cargoes. 

During 1961 the second session of the IMCO Assembly was held in 
London, England, from April 5 to 14. The Canadian Delegation was led 
by the Honourable George A. Drew, P.C., Q.C., High Commissioner for 
Canada to Britain. During the year there were also held the fourth session 
of the Maritime Safety Committee and two ordinary sessions of the Council, 
the fourth and fifth, and the first extraordinary session of the Council 
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which was convened in London on December 19 following the death of the 
Secretary-General of IMCO, Mr. Ove Nielsen of Denmark, who had served 
IMCO with distinction as its Secretary-General from its inception. A 
successor to Mr. Nielsen will be appointed in 1962. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


The International Atomic Energy Agency came into existence on 
July 29, 1957, when its Statute had been ratified by 26 signatory govern- 
ments. The first proposal for its establishment had been made by the 
President of the United States to the United Nations General Assembly on 
December 8, 1953 and was unanimously endorsed by the Assembly. 
Canada served on the various preparatory bodies which worked to set up 
the Agency and together with France, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. serves on the Board of Governors as one of the 
countries “most advanced in the technical aspects of atomic energy includ- 
ing the production of source materials’. 

The headquarters of the Agency is in Vienna, where the fifth annual 
General Conference was held from September 26 to October 6, 1961. The 
23-member Board of Governors met five times during the year, also in 
Vienna. By October 23, 1961, 77 states were members of the Agency, 
Congo (Leopoldville) and Lebanon having joined in 1961. At the fifth 
General Conference, in recognition of the emergence of many new nations, 
particularly in Africa, which have or may become members of the Agency, 
an amendment to Article VI of the Statute was adopted which will have 
the effect of increasing the membership of the Board of Governors to 25 
and providing that the Board shall at all times include three elected mem- 
bers each from the two regions of Latin America and Africa and the 
Middle East. Canada has already ratified this amendment which will come 
into force when ratified by two-thirds of the member states. 

After appointment by the Board and approval of the General Confer- 
ence, the new Director-General, Mr. Sigvard Eklund of Sweden, took up 
office on December 1 in succession to Mr. Sterling Cole of the United States. 

The principal objective of the IAEA as set out in its Statute is to 
accelerate and enlarge the contribution of atomic energy to peace, health 
and prosperity throughout the world. The Agency’s work in pursuit of this 
objective falls into five main categories: technical assistance; distribution 
of information; supply of materials and equipment; research and scientific 
services and regulatory and legal activities. A brief account of the work 
done under these headings during the calendar year 1961 is given in the 
remainder of this article. 

The Agency’s technical assistance activities cover the provision of 
experts, equipment and supplies, exchange professors, training courses and 
the use of the Agency’s two mobile radioisotope laboratories. These activi- 
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ties are financed partly by voluntary contributions by members, partly by 
donations in kind and partly by funds made available to the Agency through 
its participation in the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance (EPTA). 

Each year at the Board of Governors meeting in June, it is customary 
to set a target for voluntary contributions for the general fund and at the 
conference in the following fall to receive pledges from member states. In 
June, 1960, the target set for 1961 was $1.8 million. By September, 1961 
the equivalent of $1,189,444 had been pledged and $981,222 actually paid. 
The Canadian pledge to the 1961 operational fund was 2.89 per cent of 
the target (about $52,000) which is the same percentage as Canada’s 
assessed contribution is of the Agency’s regular budget. Canada and other 
members have pointed out that if all governments would adopt this same 
principle in making their voluntary contributions to the operational fund, 
the total contributed would not fall short of the target as it so far has 
always done. 

During the year 1961, the Agency received 647 nominations for 
fellowships from 49 governments. In all, 369 persons were selected for 
awards and on December 31, 1961, 275 were being placed. At the same 
time 64 Agency fellows were studying in 14 different countries, 27 experts 
were in the field and 30 were in the various stages of recruitment. One 
of those in the field was a Canadian electronics expert who was assigned 
to Bangkok to assist in the installation of electronic equipment for a new 
reactor. Under the 1961 programme, 20 visiting professors were sent to 
13 member states and six regional or international training courses were 
held in 1961 compared to two in 1960. During 1961 the Agency’s two 
mobile radioisotope laboratories provided general instruction in radioisotope 
techniques in Argentina, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Indonesia, Philippines 
and Uruguay. 

Two preliminary assistance missions were sent out during the year 
at the request of member states to give them advice on the development 
of their national programmes for the use of nuclear energy. The first 
mission visited Ghana, Liberia, Dahomey and Nigeria; the second visited 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Argentina. The Agency has also conducted 
surveys on the cost of nuclear power and has advised a number of member 
governments on this subject and on the various problems encountered in 
the use of research reactors. Four new projects for the supply of reactors 
and fuel were approved during the year: the transfer of three small 
research reactors and their fuel from the United States to Yugoslavia and 
of a five megawatt “swimming pool” type reactor from the United States 
to Pakistan. 

The Agency has continued its work in dissemination of nuclear in- 
formation and the promotion of nuclear research through its publications 
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and by the organization of conferences, symposia and seminars. It also 
participates in the research project associated with the NORA zero power 
reactor facility which has been made available by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment and it sponsors research contracts with member states, both as a 
method of supporting research organizations in these states and in order 
to obtain information of interest to the Secretariat itself in carrying out 
Agency programmes. 

Under the heading of regulatory and legal activities, final approval 
was given to the system of safeguards against the diversion to military use 
of nuclear materials and equipment supplied for peaceful purposes. The 
Agency will apply these safeguards to materials and equipment which it 
has itself supplied and to projects it has assisted and will otherwise apply 
them at the request of the member states concerned. A recommended set 
of regulations for the safe transport of radio-active materials was published 
in May, 1961. Through various expert panels and in co-operation, where 
appropriate, with other international organizations, work has been continued 
on problems of radio-active waste disposal and the drafting of basic safety 
standards. Further work has also been done on a draft international con- 
vention On minimum standards regarding civil liability for nuclear damage, 
and the Agency co-sponsored discussions at the Brussels Diplomatic Con- 
ference on Maritime Law of a draft convention on the liability of operators 
of nuclear powered ships. 
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V7 


DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


Introduction 


Colonialism 


The general problem of the ending of colonialism and the individual 
problems of the remaining non-self-governing and trust territories were 
given long and detailed consideration by the sixteenth session of the General 
Assembly. This was to be expected from the importance attached by the 
African-Asian group, which includes a very large proportion of newly 
independent countries, to the “Declaration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Peoples” (Resolution 1514 XV), passed on 
December 14, 1960, by the fifteenth session of the General Assembly. The 
resolution had been sponsored by 43 countries and was carried without 
opposition by 89 votes in favour with 9 abstentions. The Colonial Declaration 
has since become a touchstone and almost all United Nations resolutions 
dealing with colonial matters make some reference to it. 

At the sixteenth session of the General Assembly the majority of the 
anti-colonial countries showed an appreciation of practical considerations 
in putting forward resolutions on colonial issues which avoided the intem- 
perate language and drastic proposals advocated by the extremists. The 
colonial resolutions adopted during 1961 represented compromises acceptable 
to most of the Western powers, while more extreme draft resolutions setting 
arbitrary target dates or calling for sanctions against administering powers 
failed in every case to obtain a two-thirds majority and were rejected. 

At the sixteenth session of the General Assembly two main resolutions 
on colonialism were brought forward, one sponsored by the U.S.S.R., and 
the other by the African-Asian group. The Soviet resolution called for the 
final and unconditional liquidation of colonialism in all its forms not later 
than the end of 1962, and for the granting of all democratic rights and 
immediate elections in all colonial territories, and the removal of all military 
bases from such territories. It recommended the setting up of a Special 
Commission, chosen on the Troika principle, to supervise the implementation 
of the Declaration on the granting of independence to colonial countries. The 
Soviet resolution gathered very little support and was withdrawn before the 
voting. 
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The African-Asian resolution, after referring to the Colonial Declaration 
of December 14, 1960, and noting that little progress had been made towards 
its aim of granting independence to all colonial territories, reaffirmed the 
principles of the Declaration and set up a special committee of 17 members, 
to be nominated by the President of the Assembly, to examine the application 
of the Colonial Declaration and to make suggestions and recommendations 
on the progress and extent of its implementation. The Committee was to 
decide its own procedures and might meet at places other than the United 
Nations Headquarters, but only “in consultation with the appropriate 
authorities’. 

Senator Brooks, the Vice-Chairman of the Canadian Delegation, spoke 
in favour of the African-Asian resolution on November 27, 1961. He said 
that Canada supported the aim of independence for all dependent peoples 
who desired that status. He emphasized the importance of sound preparation 
for self-government and commended the British and French examples in their 
former colonial territories. He emphasized the Canadian opinion that the 
Declaration on the granting of independence to colonial peoples should be 
applied throughout the world. He thought that the Assembly should look at 
colonialism in its broadest context and bend its efforts to implementing the 
Declaration in areas in which progress toward independence and freedom was 
being deliberately impeded or denied. He also said that the function of the 
Special Committee was not to interfere with the Administering Authorities 
but rather to scrutinize progress and to make suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. He emphasized finally the need for a three-way partnership between 
the inhabitants of the territories, the Administering Authorities, and the 
United Nations to achieve successful de-colonization. 

The African-Asian resolution establishing the 17-member Committee 
was adopted by the General Assembly on November 27, 1961, by 97 votes 
in favour (including Canada), none opposed and 4 abstentions (France, 
South Africa, Spain, and the United Kingdom); Portugal did not vote. 

The President of the General Assembly, Mr. Mongi Slim, announced 
the composition of the Committee on January 23, 1962, as follows: Australia, 
Cambodia, Ethiopia, India, Italy, Madagascar, Mali, Poland, Syria, ‘Tangan- 
yika, Tunisia, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S.A., Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The Situation in Angola 


During 1961 both the Security Council and the General Assembly 
considered the situation in Angola. Attention was first drawn to the disturb- 
ances in Angola as a matter requiring Security Council action by the repre- 
sentative of Liberia on February 15. Thirty-four Asian and African Dele- 
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gations supported the Liberian initiative emphasizing that in their view 
the situation in Angola was capable of causing international friction and 
endangered the maintenance of international peace and security. The Coun- 
cil was requested to take action to prevent “further deterioration and abuse 
of human rights and privileges” in Angola. A draft resolution failed to win 
sufficient votes for adoption by the Security Council: 5 members voted in 
favour, none voted against, but 6 abstained. 


On March 20, 40 members of the General Assembly requested that the 
situation in Angola be included as an item on the agenda of the resumed 
fifteenth session then in progress. The African-Asian states submitted a 
draft resolution identical to that rejected previously by the Security Council. 
The draft proposed that the Assembly take note of the disturbances and 
conflict in Angola, the continuation of which was likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security, and called upon Portugal to introduce measures 
and reforms in Angola to implement the General Assembly’s 1960 resolution 
on the granting of independence to colonial countries and peoples. It also 
provided for the appointment of a Sub-Committee to examine the state- 
ments made before the Assembly concerning Angola, to receive further 
statements and documents, to conduct such enquiries as it deemed necessary, 
and to report to the Assembly without delay. This resolution was passed 
by 73 (including Canada) to 2. 

In May, 42 members charged that “the armed suppression of the 
Angolan people and the denial of political rights and self-determination 
to them are in contravention of the Charter and the General Assembly’s 
resolution on Angola” and asked the Security Council to consider this 
question again. Their complaint was examined in early June. The Security 
Council passed a further resolution, generally reaffirming the Assembly’s 
resolution adopted in April, by 9 votes to none, with 2 abstentions. 


The Sub-Committee established by the Assembly, composed of Repre- 
sentatives from Bolivia, Finland, Dahomey, Sudan and Malaya, began its 
work by visiting the Congo (Leopoldville), but it was not permitted by 
Portugal to enter Angola. The Chairman of the Sub-Committee did, how- 
ever, visit Lisbon for discussions with the Portuguese Government. The 
Sub-Committee’s report was published in November. It found that dis- 
turbances in Angola were the consequence of genuine grievances against the 
administration of the territory. Recent Portuguese reforms had indicated 
some awareness by the Portuguese Government of the need to adjust its 
policy on Angola, but the report said that further changes and a better 
application of the reforms were necessary if the requirements of United 
Nations resolutions were to be met. In the opinion of the Sub-Committee 
the problem of Angola continued to be of international concern. The report 
expressed the hope that the members of the United Nations would take 
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appropriate action to persuade and assist the Government of Portugal and 
the Angolan people to embark upon a peaceful settlement in conformity 
with the Charter; and that the Government of Portugal would accept the 
path of negotiation and formulate a plan to prepare Angola for self-govern- 
ment and self-determination. 

The Sub-Committee’s report had not been discussed by the General 
Assembly when the sixteenth session ended and its consideration was post- 
poned until the resumed session in January, 1962. 


Portuguese Overseas Territories and Other Non-Self Governing Territories 


Angola and the other Portuguese overseas territories were also discussed 
by the Fourth Committee and the General Assembly in another connection. 
At its fifteenth session the General Assembly had agreed that Article 73(e) 
of the Charter, requiring the submission to the Organization of information 
on non-self-governing territories, was applicable to Portugal’s overseas 
possessions. The Government of Portugal, however, continued to refuse 
to submit such information. At the sixteenth session the Assembly condemned 
Portugal’s non-compliance with the Charter and established a special com- 
mittee (Bulgaria, Ceylon, Colombia, Cyprus, Guatemala, Guinea and 
Nigeria) to examine available information on Portugal’s possessions and to 
submit its observations, conclusions and recommendations to the General 
Assembly. The Canadian Delegation supported the resolution creating this 
committee, because it seemed to offer the best means of obtaining the 
required information; at the same time it urged the Government of Portugal 
to reconsider its position with a view to supplying such information. The 
resolution, which also requested members to deny Portugal any assistance 
which might be used in the suppression of the peoples of its non-self- 
governing territories, was adopted on December 19, 1961 by 90 (including 
Canada) to 3. 

The sixteenth session of the General Assembly also approved unani- 
mously at its plenary meeting on December 19, 1961, five resolutions 
concerning non-self-governing territories. These resolutions dealt with (a) 
social advancement in the non-self-governing territories; (b) dissemination 
of information on the United Nations in the non-self-governing territories; 
(c) offers by member states of study and training facilities for inhabitants 
of the non-self-governing territories; (d) preparation and training of indige- 
nous civil and technical cadres in the non-self-governing territories; and 
(e) racial discrimination in the non-self-governing territories. 

At the same plenary session Canada voted in favour of a resolution 
which renewed the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, extending its terms of reference to include the examination of 
political information supplied by administering powers and instructing it to 
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co-operate with the Special Committee of Seventeen referred to above. The 
resolution was passed by 77 in favour, none against, with 16 abstentions. 


Trust Territories 


Sessions of the Trusteeship Council 


During 1961, three former trust territories attained independence: British 
Cameroons, Tanganyika (December 9) and Western Samoa (January 1, 
1962). Tanganyika became the 104th member of the United Nations. 
By plebiscite in the Cameroons the Northern Cameroons agreed to join 
Nigeria (June 1) and the Southern Cameroons united with the Republic 
of Cameroun (October 1). 

In the period under review the Trusteeship Council held its twenty- 
seventh regular session from June 1 to July 19, 1961, and its eleventh special 
session in April to consider the report of the United Nations Plebiscite 
Commission for the Cameroons under British administration. The members 
were Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Burma, China, France, India, New Zealand, 
Paraguay, U.S.S.R., the United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Three of these, Burma, Paraguay and the United Arab Repub- 
lic ceased to be members at the end of 1961, reducing the membership 
of the Council to 10. Elections of two more members (Bolivia and India) 
will expire at the end of 1962. As all the trust territories gradually approach 
independence, it is expected that self-liquidation of the Trusteeship Council 
itself will be progressively approached. 

This year the Council agreed to dissolve various subsidiary bodies which 
had outlived their usefulness, among them the Committee on Classification 
of Communications, the Standing Committee on Administrative Unions, the 
Sub-Committee on the Questionnaire and the Committee on Rural Economic 
Development. The Council agreed to discuss the future of the Standing 
Committee on Petitions at the next session of the Council. 

At its regular session the Trusteeship Council reviewed conditions in 
the seven trust territories, as reported by the administering authorities: 
Tanganyika under United Kingdom administration, Ruanda-Urundi under 
Belgian administration, Cameroons under United Kingdom administration, 
Western Samoa under New Zealand administration, New Guinea and Nauru 
under Australian administration and the Pacific Islands under United States 
administration. In discussions of the last three of these, special emphasis 
was placed on the need to implement as expeditiously as possible the General 
Assembly declaration on the granting of independence to colonial countries 
and peoples contained in resolution 1514 (XV) adopted on December 14, 
1960. 

The Council arranged to dispatch a visiting mission composed of the 
Representatives of Bolivia, India, the United Kingdom and the United States 
to the two trust territories of New Guinea and Nauru in 1962. 
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Report of the Trusteeship Council* 


The report of the Trusteeship Council was considered by the Fourth 
Committee at the sixteenth session in October, 1961, along with two other 
items concerning trust territories, namely dissemination of information on the 
United Nations and the trusteeship system in the trust territories, and offers 
by member states of study and training facilities for inhabitants of trust terri- 
tories. Among the draft resolutions it adopted at the conclusion of the debate 
was a recommendation that the date on which Tanganyika’s trusteeship 
status should end be advanced to December 9, 1961. It also recommended 
that Tanganyika be admitted to United Nations membership at that time. 
This resolution was co-sponsored by all Commonwealth members. 


Western Samoa 


Until its independence, Western Samoa was administered for forty 
years by New Zealand, first under a mandate from the League of Nations, 
and subsequent to December 1946 as a United Nations trust territory. Dur- 
ing 1959 a tentative timetable for the final stages of New Zealand’s trustee- 
ship of Western Samoa was agreed upon by the New Zealand Government, 
the Samoan leaders and the Trusteeship Council. The territory has enjoyed 
internal autonomy from early in 1960. During 1960 the Trusteeship Council 
noted “with satisfaction” that representatives of the Samoan people were 
in practice already exercising full powers over the territory’s domestic 
affairs. A constitutional convention was held in 1960 and on December 2, 
1960, the General Assembly recommended the holding of a plebiscite under 
United Nations’ supervision to ascertain the wishes of the Samoan people 
on the constitution and to fix the date of independence. 

This plebiscite, supervised by a United Nations’ Plebiscite Commis- 
sioner and a team of observers, was held on May 9, 1961. In the plebiscite 
an overwhelming majority of the Islanders agreed with the constitution and 
voted that the territory should become independent on January 1, 1962. 
Formal discussion of the Western Samoan question took place in the Fourth 
Committee on October 12, 1961. The Committee adopted unanimously a 
widely-sponsored draft resolution on “The future of Western Samoa” and on 
October 18, 1961, the General Assembly unanimously endorsed the results 
of the plebiscite and resolved, in agreement with the administering authority, 
that the Trusteeship agreement for Western Samoa would cease upon the 
territory achieving its independence on January 1, 1962. 

At the time of the Assembly debate the Prime Minister of Western 
Samoa, Fiame Mata’afa Foumunina Mulinu’u, stated “we shall work not 
only for ourselves but for the well-being of all the people of the South 
Pacific area . . . the independent State of Western Samoa will not apply 
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for membership in the United Nations immediately but, through membership 
of some of your agencies, we hope to stay linked with you. When our 
population and our wealth increase then we may well sit among you”. 

The Trusteeship agreement terminated accordingly on January 1, 1962, 
and Western Samoa became a sovereign state under the name of “The 
Independent State of Western Samoa”. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


At its resumed fifteenth session the General Assembly, having con- 
sidered the interim report of the United Nations Commission for Ruanda- 
Urundi, adopted a resolution on April 21, 1961, directing the Commission to 
return to the trust territory to supervise legislative elections and a refer- 
endum on the question of the Mwami of Ruanda scheduled for later that 
year. A special amnesty Commission (of which Canada was a member) was 
also sent to the territory to examine cases of very grave crimes with a view 
to implementing the Assembly’s recommendation that a full and uncondi- 
tional amnesty be granted. 

The United Nations Commission arrived in the territory in June 1961 
and succeeded in establishing excellent relations with the Belgian administra- 
tion with which it worked closely in preparing for the forthcoming elections. 
Following examination of the relevant files by the special Commission, 
agreement was reached to apply the amnesty in almost all cases. 

Under the United Nations supervisory arrangements, the elections 
were held in Urundi on September 18 and in Ruanda on September 25. 
(The referendum on the Mwami in Ruanda took place on the same date.) 
In Urundi the UPRONA party won 58 seats to 6 held by the rival 
Common Front parties who had dominated the previous interim 
government. In Ruanda, PARMEHUTU, the party of the Hutu majority, 
gained 35 seats out of 44 in the legislative assembly. The referendum re- 
sulted in a rejection of the institution of the Mwami, and Ruanda was de- 
clared a republic on October 22. Although the elections had been relatively 
calm the victorious Hutus in Ruanda were unable to resist embarking on a 
campaign of intimidation against the Tutsi as a result of which a large 
number of Tutsi refugees fled to neighboring territories. 

On October 13 the new Prime Minister of Urundi, Prince Rwagasore, 
was assassinated in Usumbura. The news of this crime was received with 
shock and horror by the General Assembly which passed a resolution in- 
structing the United Nations Commission on Ruanda-Urundi, then in Geneva 
preparing its report on the elections, to return to Usumbura immediately 
and investigate the circumstances of Rwagasore’s death. After a preliminary 
investigation on the spot the Commission informed the General Assembly 
that it was delaying its report until the investigation by the local authorities 
had been completed. 
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At the end of November the Commission submitted its report on the 
elections to the Acting Secretary-General. In contrast to the interim report 
the Commission’s final report praised the co-operative attitude of the Bel- 
gian administration in the territory. The Commission reported that during 
the elections of Urundi, all political parties had been able to express their 
opinions fully and calmly and that the elections had taken place without 
serious incident. The Commission was less certain about events in Ruanda 
and decided to leave it to the General Assembly to judge, on the basis of 
the facts, whether the prevailing atmosphere before and during the election 
had been satisfactory. However, the Chairman of the Commission expressed 
the personal view that it would be in the higher interests of the peoples 
of Urundi and Ruanda that the fact of the elections be accepted. 

Although the question of the future of Ruanda-Urundi had been 
scheduled for discussion by the Fourth Committee of the sixteenth session 
of the general Assembly, the item was deferred at the request of the Belgians 
who were negotiating separate protocols with leaders of the two territories 
covering political and technical arrangements for the period of transition to 
full independence. Under these protocols each territory was to receive com- 
plete local autonomy in all matters except foreign affairs, defence, internal 
security and finance. 

It was decided to take up the question of Ruanda-Urundi at a resumed 
sixteenth session of the General Assembly early in 1962. 


Tanganyika 

In a resolution adopted on November 6, 1961 the General Assembly 
noted that the United Kingdom and Tanganyika had agreed that Tanganyika 
should become independent on December 9, 1961, and resolved in agreement 
with the administering authority that the trusteeship agreement for Tan- 
ganyika should end upon the latter’s accession to independence. The reso- 
lution recommended that upon the attainment of its independence Tangan- 
yika should be admitted to the United Nations. On December 14, 1961 
Tanganyika became the 104th member of the Organization. 


The Northern and Southern Cameroons 


In February, 1961, separate plebiscites conducted under United Nations 
supervision were held in the Northern and Southern Cameroons, a trust 
territory administered by the United Kingdom. In the North, a majority 
voted in favour of union with Nigeria; in the South, the vote was in favour 
of union with the Republic of Cameroun. 

The United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, Dr. Abdoh, concluded 
that: (a) the people were aware of the consequences of their vote; (b) 
the plebiscites were efficiently organized and conducted; and (c) the ballot 
was free and secret. 
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In the Fourth Committee the conduct of the plebiscite in the Northern 
Cameroons was criticized by the Cameroun Republic, supported by France 
and by the African states of the former French Community. However, 
a 14-power draft resolution endorsing the results of the plebiscite and de- 
ciding that the Trusteeship Agreement should be terminated on June 1, 
1961 in the Northern Cameroons and on October 1, 1961 for the Southern 
Cameroons, was adopted in the Fourth Committee by 59 in favour (in- 
cluding Canada), 2 against, with 9 abstentions. The vote in plenary was 
64 in favour (including Canada) 23 against (including Cameroun, France 
and the Brazzaville Group), with 10 abstentions. 

The Trusteeship Agreement was, as expected, terminated on June 
1, 1961 for the Northern Cameroons when it joined Nigeria and on October 
1, 1961 for the Southern Cameroons when it joined the Republic of Camer- 
oun to form the Federal Republic of Cameroun. 


New Guinea 


The question of the trust territory of New Guinea was considered both 
by the Trusteeship Council and the Fourth Committee during the sixteenth 
session. The Australian administering authority continued to make advances 
in the territory in the political, economic, social and educational fields. The 
Legislative Council of Papua and New Guinea has been re-constituted and 
provision made for the election of indigenous members from the trust ter- 
ritory, a move which could be considered as a significant step towards the 
creation of a political consciousness among the people of the territory. 
Although the Australian administering authority has not yet extended full 
administrative control over the entire area, it has announced plans to do 
so by 1963. The Trusteeship Council invited Australia to establish target 
dates which would reflect a proper sense of urgency for the rapid and planned 
advancement of the territory in all aspects of its political life. The Australian 
authorities have agreed to a request of the United Nations that they establish 
a United Nations Information Centre in the trust territory. 


Nauru 


The problems of the trust territory of Nauru which is administered 
by Australia on behalf of the joint administering authority comprising Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom, were considered during the 
sixteenth session by the Trusteeship Council and by the Fourth Committee. 

There are particular problems attached to the question of Nauru, namely 
its small size, minute population and the “waning nature” of its single- 
industry economy. The economy of the Island, based on the extraction of 
phosphate is steadily contracting as the reserves are depleted. 

The governments of the countries forming the administering authority 
have offered to resettle the people either in one of their own countries or 
by attempting to find another island on which these people may live. So far 
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the search for another island has been unsuccessful. Negotiations are con- 
tinuing with the Nauruan people and any decision on their future will be 
based on their freely expressed wishes. The year 1962 will see a special United 
Nations’ visiting mission to the territory to report on the problems of the 
Nauruan people. 


South West Africa 


The question of South West Africa has been on the agenda of the 
General Assembly every year since 1946, when a resolution was passed 
asking South Africa to place the territory, which it had held under a 
League of Nations mandate since 1920, under a trusteeship agreement. In 
1950 the International Court of Justice gave an advisory opinion that the 
United Nations Charter did not impose a legal obligation to place the 
territory under the trusteeship system, but that South Africa had continuing 
responsibility under the Covenant and the Mandate, and was not competent, 
acting alone, to modify the international status of South West Africa. 
Supervisory functions in connection with annual reports and transmission of 
petitions from inhabitants should be exercised by the United Nations. 

As South Africa has intensified its apartheid policies, members of the 
United Nations have become more anxious to uphold the international status 
of South West Africa and to prevent the permanent application of apartheid 
to the territory and to bring it eventually to independence. The Committee 
on South West Africa, set up in 1953 to obtain information on conditions 
in the territory, has been instructed by successive resolutions to study ways 
and means of achieving the territory’s independence. Legal action to force 
South Africa to administer the territory in the spirit of the Mandate has been 
considered and Liberia and Ethiopia, in applications dated November 4, 
1960, brought an action against South Africa before the International Court 
of Justice. They have charged that South Africa has violated Article 2 
of the League of Nations Mandate and Article 22 of the Covenant in its 
administration of the territory. Article 2 of the Mandate refers to the 
utmost promotion by the Mandatory of the material and moral welfare and 
the social progress of the inhabitants of the territory. The case is expected 
to come before the Court in the summer of 1962. 

During the first part of the fifteenth session of the General Assembly 
six resolutions concerning South West Africa were passed. Canada voted for 
five of these concerning petitions, political freedom, the legal action under- 
taken by Ethiopia and Liberia, assistance by United Nations Specialized 
Agencies, and the Windhoek Location incident. A sixth resolution also 
passed by the Assembly (Resolution 1568 (XV) ) deprecated South Africa’s 
application of apartheid policies in South West Africa and invited the South 
West Africa Committee to go to the territory immediately to investigate 
the situation and make proposals to the Assembly on steps which could lead 
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to self government and eventual independence. The Canadian Delegation 
abstained on this resolution because it felt that these instructions were 
impractical. 

At the resumed fifteenth session of the General Assembly, on March 14, 
1961, Canada voted in favour of a resolution on South West Africa which 
referred to the meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers which was being 
held in London at that time, and asked members having close and continuous 
relations with South Africa to use their influence to urge the Government 
of South Africa to observe its United Nations obligations. On March 23, 
1961, it was indicative of the change of international attitude towards South 
Africa, which had by then announced its intention of withdrawing from the 
Commonwealth, that many countries which had abstained on resolution 
1568 (XV) referred to above, voted in favour of another resolution [1596 
(XV)], which reaffirmed the criticism of South Africa contained in the 
previous resolution and instructed the Committee to discharge the investi- 
gatory task entrusted to it as fully and as expeditiously as possible “with 
the co-operation of the Government of the Union of South Africa, if such 
co-operation be available, and without it, if necessary”. Canada voted in 
favour of this resolution as a whole but abstained on the operative paragraph 
quoted in the preceding sentence. The resolution was adopted by 83 votes 
in favour, none against, with 8 abstentions. 

The South West Africa Committee visited Africa during the summer 
of 1961 and interviewed refugees from the territory in Accra, Dar-es-Salaam, 
and Cairo, but was not permitted by the South African Government to 
enter South West Africa. In its report the Committee recommended that 
the United Nations should take various actions to prepare South West 
Africa for independence. At the beginning of the debate on the South West 
Africa item at the sixteenth session, the South African Foreign Minister 
stated his Government’s intention of inviting three persons of international 
standing to visit South West Africa and report on conditions and on whether 
there was a threat to the peace. A resolution on South West Africa spon- 
sored by Sweden recommending that the new seven-member committee, 
mentioned below, should make recommendations on ways and means of 
granting independence to the people of South West Africa, taking account 
of South Africa’s offer and the expected judgment of the International Court 
of Justice, was defeated by 26 in favour, 41 against and 26 abstentions. 
Canada supported this resolution. 

The principal resolution on South West Africa sponsored by the 
African and Asian members, was accepted by 90 in favour (including Can- 
ada), one against, with 5 abstentions. After referring to the Colonial Declara- 
tion, resolution 1514 (XV), the resolution adopted (resolution 1702 [XVI]) 
proclaimed the right of the people of South West Africa to independence 
and national sovereignty and set up a new special committee for South West 
Africa, consisting of seven members to be nominated by the President of 
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the Assembly, replacing the former Committee. The Committee’s task is 
to achieve, in consultation with the Mandatory Power, the following objec- 
tives: a visit to the territory before May 1, 1962; evacuation of all military 
forces; release of all political prisoners; repeal of apartheid laws; preparation 
for general elections; and advice and assistance to the resulting government 
with a view to preparing the territory for full independence. The new 
Committee is also to undertake the tasks of collecting information originally 
assigned to the former Committee on South West Africa, and to study 
measures for the implementation of its recommendations. A resolution con- 
cerning petitions, a resolution dissolving the old South West Africa Com- 
mittee and a resolution calling for special educational and training pro- 
grammes for South West Africa were also passed at this session. 
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FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


Introduction 


It is the responsibility of the General Assembly to review the financial 
and administrative aspects of the work of the United Nations and to ap- 
prove the budget. The Assembly discharges this task with the assistance 
of the Administrative and Budgetary (Fifth) Committee which is a Com- 
mittee of representatives of all member states. The Fifth Committee is, in 
turn, assisted by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions which is composed of twelve members including at least three 
financial experts of recognized standing. The Advisory Committee is re- 
sponsible for expert examination of the United Nations’ budget and at the 
beginning of each regular session submits to the Assembly a detailed report 
on the budget for the next financial year and on the accounts for the 
last financial year. It also reports on a variety of other administrative 
financial questions referred to it by the Assembly for comments. On the 
basis of these reports the Fifth Committee debates the questions at issue 
and makes recommendations to the General Assembly. 


Finance 


United Nations Budget and Scale of Assessments 


The Fifth Committee of the General Assembly has the responsibility 
of approving in the first instance the expenditures of the United Nations 
and of arranging for enough financial contributions from member states 
to meet these expenditures. At the sixteenth session in 1961 the Fifth 
Committee recommended an appropriation of slightly over $82 million to 
cover the expenses of the Organization during 1962, excluding UNEF and 
Congo costs. This amount was approved by the Assembly with only the 
Soviet bloc opposed. The total income expected from various sources in 
1962 was estimated at about $14 million. This meant that, after miscel- 
laneous deductions, an amount of approximately $65.5 million remained 
to be raised by assessments on member states in accordance with the new 
scale of assessments for 1962-1964 proposed by the Committee on Con- 
tributions and approved at the sixteenth session by the Fifth Committee and 
the Assembly. 

Under the new scale, Canada’s assessment was increased from 3.11 to 
3.12 per cent. During the debate on this scale, the Canadian Delegation 
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supported the recommendations of the Committee on Contributions as 
just and reasonable. However, Soviet bloc members whose rate of assess- 
ment was increased in the new scale, criticized the Committee on Contri- 
butions, charging that it had made errors in determining the rates of the 
socialist countries. They proposed the establishment of a special five-member 
sub-committee to meet during the session to examine their complaint. As 
a compromise, the Fifth Committee approved the new scale recommended 
by the Committee on Contributions with an Indian amendment, instructing 
the Committee on Contributions to re-examine the new scale in the light 
of the discussion which had taken place in the Fifth Committee and in the 
light of such further information as might be made available to it. The 
amendment provided that, in the event the General Assembly should at 
the seventeenth session revise the new scale on the basis of the Contributions 
Committee’s report, the contributions for 1962 would be adjusted accord- 
ingly. This resolution was approved in plenary by a vote of 77 in favour 
(including Canada), i1 against, with 1 abstention. 

Under this new scale of assessments, the 65 Asian, African and Latin 
American members contribute about 13.5 per cent; the five permanent 
members of the Security Council about 65 per cent; the 9 Eastern European 
members (excluding the Soviet Union) about 6 per cent and the remaining 
20 members about 15.5 per cent. (The new members admitted during the 
sixteenth session were not included in the calculation of the new scale). 


Peace-Keeping Costs 


Since 1956, the United Nations has launched two major peace-keeping 
operations—one in the Middle East (UNEF) and one in the Congo (ONUC). 
The costs of these two operations are now running at an annual rate of 
about $140 million in addition to the other expenses of the Organization. 
Since the majority would not accept inclusion of the costs of these operations 
in the regular budget of the United Nations, ad hoc financial arrangements 
have had to be made each year which, while apportioning costs on the basis 
of the scale of assessments to the regular United Nations budget, have 
reduced the actual amounts which the less developed members have to pay, 
by a system of rebates made possible by substantial voluntary contributions 
from the United States for this purpose. For 1961, up to 50 per cent rebates 
on UNEF assessments were approved. At the resumed fifteenth session in 
April 1961, the resolution apportioning 1961 Congo costs was adopted in 
the final moments of the session only after the rebates on the Congo assess- 
ments were increased from 50 per cent, given in 1960, to 80 per cent. 

Even with these arrangements, many members have fallen into arrears. 
By the end of 1961, 29 members had still not paid their 1957 assessment 
for UNEF; 31 were in arrears for 1958; 36 for 1959; 41 for 1960; and 
73 for 1961. These UNEF arrears totalled $25.5 million. As regards the 
Congo operation, 66 members were in arrears for 1960 and 78 had not paid 
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their assessments for 1961. The arrears for ONUC totalled approximately 
$52 million. 

This record of increased defaulting on assessments towards the peace- 
keeping costs of the United Nations stems partly from the magnitude of these 
costs and partly from differences of opinion regarding the legal obligation 
of members to pay their assessed share of such peace-keeping costs. Political 
objections which certain members (particularly the Soviet bloc) have to 
these operations and, in the case of the Congo, to the manner in which the 
operations have been conducted have further complicated the financial 
situation. 

To meet the urgent cash requirements of the Congo operation, the 
Secretary-General has had to rely heavily on the Working Capital Fund 
and when this became depleted, on temporary loans from other United 
Nations accounts such as the Special Fund and the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. In view of the increasingly serious financial difficul- 
ties facing the United Nations, the Canadian Delegation took the initiative at 
the resumed fifteenth session in April 1961 to propose the establishment of 
a 15-member Working Group to examine the administrative and budgetary 
procedures of the United Nations with a view to improving the financial 
position of the Organization. This Working Group, on which Canada was 
represented, met in New York during the summer months. In its report 
to the General Assembly, the Working Group outlined a number of principles 
put forward in the Group but noted that it had not been able to reach a 
sufficiently large area of agreement to present a set of recommendations for 
the Assembly’s consideration. 

During the course of the sixteenth session, the Acting Secretary-General 
warned that the United Nations would be faced with imminent bankruptcy 
if, in addition to the earliest possible payment of current assessments and 
arrears, effective action was not taken promptly to enable outstanding 
obligations to be settled, to improve the cash position and to provide needed 
financing for approved continuing activities. As an indication of the progres- 
sive deterioration of the Organization’s financial position he noted that the 
cash deficit of the United Nations had increased from $9.3 million in 1956 
to an estimated $107.5 million at the end of 1961 (the actual deficit at the 
end of the year was later given as $94 million). He estimated that by the 
end of June 1962, the deficit would reach $170 million. 

In the Fifth Committee the discussions on the financial crisis of the 
United Nations centred on three questions: the costs of UNEF and ONUC 
for 1962; the legal obligation of members to contribute to these costs; and 
a United Nations bond issue which was considered under the 1962 budget 
item. 

To meet the immediate financial requirements of United Nations peace- 
keeping operations in 1962, the Committee adopted two resolutions appro- 
priating the funds required to keep the operations going in the first half of 
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1962. Since the Assembly at its resumed fifteenth session had appropriated 
$100 million to cover the 1961 costs of the Congo operation only from 
January 1 to October 31, 1961, provision had to be made for the remaining 
two months of the year. The resolution on Congo financing adopted at the 
sixteenth session, therefore, authorized monthly expenditures in 1962 of 
up to $10 million and appropriated $80 million to cover the period November 
1961 to June 30, 1962. In a similar resolution, the Committee authorized 
monthly expenditures of up to $1,625,000 for UNEF and appropriated an 
amount of $9,750,000 for the first six months of 1962. Both draft resolutions 
made provision to apply any voluntary contributions received to reduce 
by up to 80 per cent the assessment of members with low capacities to 
pay. The resolution concerning 1962 Congo costs was endorsed in plenary 
by a vote of 67 in favour, 13 against (Soviet bloc, Belgium, France and 
Madagascar), with 15 abstentions. The resolution concerning 1962 UNEF 
costs was approved by the Assembly by a vote of 61 in favour 11 against 
(Soviet bloc and Cuba) with 24 abstentions. 

To deal with the critical cash position of the United Nations, the Acting 
Secretary-General explored, in the first place with the five permanent members 
of the Security Council and later with other delegations, the possibility of 
floating a United Nations bond issue of $200 million bearing 2 per cent 
interest per annum to provide a pool of liquid assets that could be used by 
the Organization to pay its obligations. Repayment of the bond issue was 
to be arranged by including in the regular budget of the Organization 
annually beginning with the budget for the year 1963, an amount sufficient to 
pay the interest charges and the instalments of principal due on such bonds. 

A draft resolution embodying this proposal was sponsored by Canada 
and eight other members and adopted in Committee. In its preamble, it 
stressed that while extraordinary financial measures were required in the 
existing circumstances, “such measures should not be deemed a precedent 
for the future financing of the expenses of the United Nations”. In plenary, 
the resolution was approved by a vote of 58 in favour, 13 against (Soviet 
bloc, Belgium, Cuba and France) with 24 abstentions. Soviet bloc objections 
to the resolution were based on their contention that in by-passing the 
Security Council on matters relating to the financing of peace and security 
operations, the proposal was contrary to the provisions of the Charter. The 
Soviet Representative informed the Assembly that the Soviet Union would 
consider a decision taken on the basis of this proposal as illegal and would 
not take it into account. The French Representative also declared that his 
Delegation would not consider itself financially responsible for the loan. 
The Canadian Representative argued that there was no alternative at this time 
to the emergency measure proposed. The proposal, while in no way diminish- 
ing the financial obligation of member states might, he said, prove less 
onerous for those members having difficulty in meeting their financial 
obligations. By including in the regular budget sufficient funds to cover 
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interest charges and repayment of principal, the proposal would preserve 
the principle of collective responsibility of all members for financing United 
Nations operations. This is a principle which Canada has consistently upheld 
in all discussions of United Nations financial problems. (On January 9, 
1962 Canada announced that it would purchase bonds amounting to $6.24 
million. ) 

The third major decision taken at the sixteenth session to deal with 
the financial crisis of the United Nations was aimed at resolving the impor- 
tant legal conflict on the question of the liability of members which has 
complicated the discussions on financing of peace-keeping operations since 
UNEF was created in 1956. Canada and eight other members co-spon- 
sored a draft resolution proposing that the Assembly seek an advisory 
opinion from the International Court of Justice as to whether the expendi- 
tures relating to the UNEF and Congo operations constitute expenses of the 
Organization within the meaning of Article 17 (2) of the Charter. That 
Article states that “the expenses of the Organization shall be borne by the 
members as apportioned by the General Assembly”. This proposal was 
based on a suggestion made in the report of the 15-member Working 
Group on Administrative and Budgetary Procedures. The resolution was 
adopted in Committee and was later approved in plenary by a vote of 52 
in favour, 11 against (Soviet bloc and France) with 32 abstentions. Fol- 
lowing this decision, the international Court of Justice invited member 
states to make written submissions on the question and Canada took im- 
mediate steps to do so by the deadline of February 20, 1962. 

The decisions taken at the sixteenth session reflected a growing realiza- 
tion on the part of member states that the Organization could not continue 
as an effective instrument of international co-operation if its financial posi- 
tion were not improved during 1962. While some misgivings were expressed 
over the measures taken, particularly the assumption of obligations over 
a period of 25 years to repay the bond issue through the regular budget, 
members showed a determination to maintain the Organization’s capacity 
to undertake positive action and to ensure that it did not fail because 
of insufficient funds. 


Extra-Budgetary Funds 


Several special programmes, financed outside the United Nations 
regular budget by voluntary contributions from Member Governments, 
have been established by the General Assembly to provide aid to children 
and refugees and technical and other assistance to member states. The 
programmes for which funds are sought include those of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the near East (UNRWA), 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), and the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance and the Special Fund. 
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Following the practice of recent years, the sixteenth session of the As- 
sembly held two special pledging conferences: a joint one for announcing 
contributions in 1962 to EPTA and the Special Fund, and a separate 
conference to hear pledges to the two refugee agencies, UNRWA and 
UNHCR. The following table shows Canada’s pledged contributions in 1962 
and contributions made in 1960 and 1961: 


1960 1961 19621 
(In thousands of Canadian dollars) 

UN¢ Children’s “fund CU NICEE) ei: ae ee ee 6502 650 800 
UN Relief Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 

the Near Bast “CUNR WA J)... tesco 15003 20003 10003 
Programme of the UN High Commissioner for 

Refugees (UNHCR ieee... tee, ee ee 290 290 290 

UN Programme of Technical Assistance (ETAP)* 2000 2150 2150 

UN Speciale FUNG ssn ence ec rene eee er 2000 2350 OU 


The Assembly also considered the report of the Negotiating Commit- 
tee for Extra-Budgetary Funds which assists in obtaining pledges of volun- 
tary contributions for the aforementioned funds. It adopted unanimously a 
draft resolution which calls for the convening of an ad hoc pledging con- 
ference on the refugee programmes at the seventeenth session. However, the 
Assembly did not re-establish the Negotiating Committee whose mandate 
expired at the close of the sixteenth session of the General Assembly. 


Administration 


Re-organization of the Secretariat and Geographical Distribution 


At its fourteenth session, the General Assembly established a Committee 
of Experts to study the activities and organization of the Secretariat with a 
view to effecting maximum economy and efficiency. The Committee’s task 
was enlarged at the fifteenth session when it was asked to study the categories 
of posts subject to geographical distribution and the criteria for determining 
the range of posts for each member state with a view to securing a wide 
geographical distribution of the staff of the Secretariat. The Committee of 
Experts’ report which was submitted to the sixteenth session together with 
the comments of Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold on them, was con- 
sidered both as a separate item and in relation to the annual review of the 
geographical distribution of the Secretariat. 

In his comments on the report, the Secretary-General proposed a 
number of significant changes in the top level of the Secretariat. He recog- 
nized seven main geographical areas from which the staff of the Secretariat 

11962 contributions are subject to appropriation by Parliament. 

2In addition, Canada donated milk powder to UNICEF in 1960 valued at approximately 
$1.6 million. 

#Jncludes special contributions for the purchase of Canadian wheat flour of $1 million in 


1960; $1.5 million in 1961; and $500 in 1962. 
4Contributions made in U.S. funds. 
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should be drawn to satisfy the requirement of adequate geographical distribu- 
tion. He also proposed that each nation, however small, was entitled to two 
nationals in the Secretariat and that population and contribution to the 
regular budget of the Organization should be factors in the calculation of 
the number of places which a member state could reasonably expect to have 
filled by its nationals. 

The death of Mr. Hammarskjold created problems for the Fifth Com- 
mittee in considering these questions since the Secretary-General, as chief 
administrative officer of the Organization, had always worked closely with 
the Committee and had given it his advice and suggestions on questions 
pertaining to staff and administration. Many delegations believed that the 
new Acting Secretary-General should be given time to study these questions 
and formulate his own views, and that it would therefore be inappropriate 
for the Committee to take action on the Experts Committee’s report at 
the sixteenth session. The Committee therefore agreed without a vote to 
defer until the next session consideration of the reorganization of the 
Secretariat at the senior level. It took note of the other sections of the 
report dealing with the economic and social activities of the Organization, 
budget stabilization and “additional observations”. On the question of geo- 
graphical distribution of the Secretariat which formed another part of the 
report, however, a lengthy debate developed. 

Until recently member states have accepted the percentage in the scale 
of assessments for the regular budget as a rough guide to the number of 
posts to which nationals of any one state should be entitled. In recent years 
this method of determining the desirable range of posts for each member 
has become inadequate and in need of adjustment. The main complaints 
which have been made have centred on the degree of influence exercised by 
officials who are nationals of countries in Western Europe and North 
America. With the increase in members from Asia and Africa, pressures 
have developed for adjusting the composition of the Secretariat in order to 
have a more accurate and more equitable reflection of the actual membership 
and to give the African-Asians greater voice in Secretariat affairs. The Soviet 
Union moreover has long complained about its lack of representation and 
influence in the Secretariat. These Soviet complaints have been expressed 
regularly in the Assembly debates when the organization and work of the 
Secretariat have been under review; but in recent years they have culminated 
in a concerted campaign to reorganize the whole Secretariat. At the fifteenth 
session Mr. Krushchov’s personal intervention gave the attack added sig- 
nificance. He claimed that since the Charter was first drafted in 1945 neither 
the enormous growth of the socialist system nor the emergence of the newly 
independent countries had been reflected in the organization of the Secretariat. 

Canada has recognized the need for a review of this question of geo- 
graphical distribution in the Secretariat. However, it has maintained that 
the necessary adjustments can be brought about only by a thorough, syste- 
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matic and objective approach which above all must preserve the concept 
of an efficient and impartial international civil service which has been so 
carefully developed and which the Soviet Union has sought to undermine. 

During the Fifth Committee’s consideration of this question at the 
sixteenth session, there was general agreement that the existing geographical 
imbalance in the Secretariat should be corrected as soon as possible. There 
were, however, wide differences of opinion regarding the methods of best 
attaining the desired objective and as to the pace at which remedial action 
could be taken without detriment to the Secretariat or prejudice to the 
present staff. Attempts at reaching some compromise between the two 
main approaches to this question which emerged during the debate were 
unsuccessful. 

On the one hand, a group of members favoured the approach embodied 
in a United States draft resolution which would invite the attention of the 
Acting Secretary-General to a number of considerations he might wish to 
take into account in attempting to overcome existing imbalances in the geo- 
graphical distribution of the staff. In its main operative paragraphs this 
resolution suggested that “weight should be given to the factors of United 
Nations membership, the financial contribution of States, and the population 
of States; that efforts should be made to reduce the proportion of staff mem- 
bers of the Secretariat holding permanent contracts; and that the rights of 
existing staff members under the present Staff Regulations and Rules should 
be fully preserved”. It also requested the Secretary-General to make a 
special study of the questions of “(a) widening the categories of Secretariat 
staff subject to geographical distribution; (b) the relative importance of posts 
at various levels subject to geographical distribution; and (c) the extent of 
the applicability of geographical distribution to General Service posts”. 

Other delegations, while not favouring a rigid formula, believed that 
the Acting Secretary-General should have more specific guidance and sup- 
ported a 13-power draft resolution recommending a series of principles and 
factors to achieve a more equitable geographical distribution. This resolution 
specified certain posts to which the principle of geographic distribution should 
be applied. It requested the Secretary-General to make a special survey of the 
entire range of General Service posts to determine which categories should 
be made subject to this principle. It also recommended that a more equitable 
geographical distribution might be achieved by setting a minimum target of 
five staff members for each member state on the basis of membership; by 
giving equal weight to the relative sizes of population and ratios of contribu- 
tion to the regular budget; by taking into account the relative importance of 
posts at various levels, the need for a balanced regional composition of the 
staff at the D-2 level and above, and the desirability of raising the percentage 
of fixed-term staff to 25 per cent. 

On the suggestion of the Canadian Delegation, the Committee decided 
not to vote on either resolution but to include them in the rapporteur’s report 
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for the guidance of the Acting Secretary-General who was invited to take 
them into consideration in presenting his own considered views on the 
question at the seventeenth session. 

In accepting office, the new Acting Secretary-General declared his 
intention to invite a limited number of persons who were already Under- 
Secretaries or were to be appointed as Under-Secretaries, to act as his 
principal advisers on important questions entrusted to him. In late De- 
cember, U Thant announced the appointment of three new Under-Secre- 
taries: Mr. Godfrey Amachree of Nigeria, Mr. Omar Loutfi of the United 
Arab Republic, and Mr. Jiri Nosek of Czechoslovakia. These three were 
to serve as principal advisers to the Acting Secretary-General with 
the following five members of the Secretariat: Mr. Georgy Petrovitch 
Arkadiev (U.S.S.R.), Dr. Ralph Bunche (U.S.A.), Mr. Philippe de Seyne 
(France), Mr. Chakravarthi V. Narasimhan (India) and Mr. Hermane 
Tavares de Sa (Brazil). In making these appointments, the Acting Secre- 
tary-General emphasized that the arrangement was “without prejudice to 
such future organizational changes as experience may reveal to be necessary”. 

Pressures for more equitable geographical representation were experi- 
enced in other directions. On the initiative of 19 Latin American members, 
consideration was given to the enlargement of the nine-member Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions (ACABQ) to pro- 
vide for African representation. Initially, there appeared to be wide support 
for an increase in the membership by two seats for this purpose and a Latin 
American-African draft resolution was submitted to this effect. Soviet 
bloc members took advantage of the debate to try to acquire another seat 
for the bloc. They argued that the Soviet Union, by its Great Power status, 
had a seat on the ACABQ, but that there was no other opportunity for 
Eastern Europeans to participate in its work. Accordingly, they submitted 
an amendment to the 36-nation draft resolution to provide for Eastern 
European representation as well as African. 

After much discussion in the corridors a compromise was reached 
by which an increase by three seats was accepted, but all wording concerning 
the specific allocation of these seats was omitted. The resolution on en- 
largement was adopted in Committee by a vote of 81 in favour with none 
against and 6 abstentions (Belgium, Canada, China, Italy, South Africa and 
the United Kingdom); and it was later approved unanimously in plenary. In 
the elections which followed, members from Chile, the United States and the 
United Kingdom were elected for three of the existing seats which were up 
for election, and members from Sudan, Nigeria and Romania were elected 
for the three new seats. The number of votes cast for the Romanian Repre- 
sentative (41 of a total of 61) indicated that a number of delegations con- 
sidered that this seat was not an Eastern European seat by right and that 
candidates from other regions might be put forward in the future. 
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International Court of Justice 


The International Court of Justice was established by the Charter as 
the principal juridical organ of the United Nations. It replaced the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, the Court which bore a similar relationship 
to the League of Nations. Since the Statute of the Court forms a part of 
the Charter, all members of the United Nations are parties to the Statute. 
In addition, three national entities which are not members of the United 
Nations (Switzerland, San Marino and Liechtenstein) have become parties 
to the Statute. 

The Statute provides that the Court shall consist of fifteen independent 
judges elected for nine-year terms. They are elected by the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council from a list of nominees submitted by 
national groups. Although the judges are elected “regardless of their 
nationality” the main forms of civilization and the principal legal systems 
of the world are represented. 

No elections to the Court were held during 1961. The next general 
elections will take place in 1963. However, the Court, in accordance with 
its statute, elected for a period of three years, dating from 5 April 1961, Mr. 
B. Winiarski (Poland) as President and Mr. R. J. Alfaro (Panama) as Vice- 
President. Mr. John E. Read, who retired in February 1958, is the only 
Canadian who has served on the Court. No Canadian has since that time 
been put forward as a candidate. 


Cases 


During 1961 the International Court had under consideration the 
following cases: 


(1) The South West African Cases 
(Ethiopia v. Union of South Africa) 
(Liberia v. Union of South Africa) 
On 4 November 1960, the Governments of Ethiopia and Liberia filed with 
the Court applications instituting proceedings against the Government of 
the Union of South Africa, each relating to a dispute concerning the interpre- 
tation and application of the Mandate for South West Africa. 
The Court issued three orders dated 13 January, 20 May and 5 De- 
cember 1961 respectively, dealing exclusively with certain procedural and 
vleading aspects of these cases. 
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(2) Belgium v. Spain 
(Case concerning Barcelona Traction, Light and 
Power Company Ltd.) 


On 23 September 1958, Belgium began proceedings against Spain alleging 
that the measures under which Barcelona Traction was declared bankrupt 
in Spain and its properties liquidated were contrary to international law. 
The Court was asked to order restitution of, or compensation for, the 
property. On 10 April 1961, the Court made an order removing the case 
from the list, on the basis of a notice having been filed by the Belgian 
Government that it did not wish to go on with the proceedings. 


(3) Cambodia v. Thailand 
(Case concerning the Temple of Preah Vihear) 


On 6 October 1959, the Cambodian Government filed an application 
instituting proceedings against the Government of Thailand concerning a 
parcel of territory now occupied by Thailand on which is situated the Temple 
of Preah Vihear. The Court is being asked to declare that sovereignty of the 
Temple belongs to Cambodia and that Thailand should withdraw from 
occupation of the area. On 26 May 1961, the Court delivered a judgment 
concerning a preliminary objection by Thailand as to its jurisdiction. Thai- 
land submitted that the declaration by which it accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court was invalid. The Court rejected Thailand’s sub- 
mission, ruling that the Thailand declaration was in fact valid. The Court 
held that it had jurisdiction to hear the case and, by an order of the same 
date, it fixed the time limits for the filing of pleadings on the merits. 


(4) Case concerning the Northern Cameroons 
(Republic of Cameroons v. United Kingdom) 

On 30 May 1961, the Government of the Republic of Cameroons filed an 
application instituting proceedings against the United Kingdom regarding a 
dispute concerning the interpretation and application of the Trusteeship 
Agreement for the Territory of the Cameroons which is under British ad- 
ministration as approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on 13 December 1946. 

By an order dated 6 July 1961, the Court prescribed the time limits 
for filing pleadings in regard to this case. 


(5) Financial Obligations of Members of the United Nations. 
(Request for an Advisory Opinion) 
By General Assembly Resolution dated 20 December 1961, the General 
Assembly requested the Court for an advisory opinion regarding the financing 
of United Nations Operations in the Congo and the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. The Court has, by an Order dated 27 December 1961, pre- 
scribed the time limits within which written statements may be submitted 
in accordance with Article 66 paragraph 2 of the Statute of the Court. 
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International Law Commission 


Elections 

On November 28, 1961, Mr. Marcel Cadieux, Deputy Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs and Legal Adviser to the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, was elected to the International Law Commission by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. Each member state may nominate 
for election four candidates including two of its own nationals and Mr. 
Cadieux, who was nominated by the Governments of Australia, Canada 
and Britain, is the first Canadian to receive this honour. In the election 
in which 42 candidates competed for seats on the 25-member Commission, 
he received 89 of a possible 103 votes cast by the Assembly. 

The International Law Commission was established by the General 
Assembly in 1947 to encourage the codification and progressive development 
of international law. Under Article 10 of its Statute, members are elected 
for a five-year term and also are eligible for re-election when their terms 
expire. While no two members of the Commission can be nationals of the 
same State, the Statute emphasizes that in electing members of the Com- 
mission, consideration should be given to factors other than the nationality 
of candidates. The Statute requires that members “shall be persons of recog- 
nized competence in international law” and that at the election the electors 
shall bear in mind that the persons to be elected to the Commission 
“should individually possess the qualifications required and that in the 
Commission as a whole representation of the main forms of civilization and 
of the principal legal systems of the world should be assured.” 


Enlargement of the International Law Commission 


The membership of the International Law Commission as established 
by a General Assembly resolution in 1947 consisted of 15 members to be 
elected under the terms of the Statute of the Commission by the General 
Assembly from a list of candidates nominated by the Governments of member 
states. 

The comparatively large size at which the Commission was established 
stemmed from the necessity to meet the requirement of the Statute “that 
in the Commission as a whole representation of the main forms of civiliza- 
tion and principal legal systems of the world should be assured”. 

By 1956 the number of member states of the United Nations had grown 
from 55 who were members at the time the Commission was established 
to 78. To provide for this development having in mind the representational 
requirement, the Statute of the Commission was amended on September 18, 
1956 so as to increase the membership to 21. Since 1956 the United Nations 
membership has been increased by 21 members composed primarily of 18 
new African States. And to keep step with this development a second expan- 
sion in the membership of the Commission took place on November 6, 
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1961 when the Statute of the Commission was further amended by the 
General Assembly so as to permit the enlargement of the Commission by 
another 4 seats bringing the total number to 25. 


Commission’s Report on the Work of the Thirteenth Session— 
Consular Intercourse and Immunities 


Work on the codification and development of the international law gov- 
erning consular intercourse and immunities was begun by the International 
Law Commission in 1955. The Commission completed its study in 1961 
and submitted a final draft of 71 articles to the sixteenth session of the 
General Assembly. The articles are concerned with the immunities and 
privileges of consular posts and members of consulates and are of both a de- 
claratory and progressive nature. | 

In discussion of this item in the Sixth Committee the view prevailed that, 
in order to give this subject satisfactory examination, a special conference 
should be convened as a parallel to the 1961 Vienna Conference on Diplo- 
matic Intercourse and Immunities. A resolution was unanimously adopted 
recommending an international conference be convened on the question of 
consular relations in Vienna at the beginning of March 1963. In the mean- 
time member governments have the opportunity to submit written comments 
on the draft articles to the Secretariat of the United Nations by July 1, 
1962 and the subject will be considered further at the seventeenth session 
of the General Assembly. 


Future Work in the Field of Codification and Progressive 
Development of International Law 


Canada also took an active part in the discussions of the item on the 
Sixth Committee’s agenda entitled “Future Work in the Field of Codification 
and Progressive Development of International Law”. Under this item, Af- 
ghanistan, Cambodia, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Ghana, Indonesia, Iraq, Libya, 
Mali, Romania, United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia, proposed a draft 
resolution calling for the Sixth Committee to make a general survey of the 
field of international law at its meeting next year under an agenda item 
entitled “Consideration of Principles of International Law Relating to 
Peaceful Co-existence of States”. 

An amendment was proposed to this draft resolution by a number of 
states, including the United States of America, Ireland, Japan, Pakistan and 
Turkey, on the basis that the concept of “co-existence” tended to be an 
essentially political rather than legal concept with cold war overtones, and 
that it would in these circumstances be more appropriate to have the 
general international law survey made under a non-controversial title. 

In support of this resolution the Canadian Representative challenged 
any suggestion that the constructive and progressive concepts of contemporary 
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international law had been developed by any one nation or group of 
nations, and pointed out that such rules of international law as those 
embodied in the United Nations Charter “cannot be appropriated by any 
particular concept such as ‘peaceful co-existence’; they belong to the inter- 
national community as a whole; they have been developed over the centuries 
and they represent one of the few available instruments to avoid chaos and 
even ultimate calamity; to assert that among those rules there are ‘old ones’ 
which can in certain cases be repudiated unilaterally as opposed to new 
ones which have been especially formulated by certain states alone is at 
best to misrepresent the nature of international law and at worst to challenge 
its very existence”’. 

The proposal calling for the substitution of the non-controversial topic 
in the place of that of “peaceful co-existence” was accepted unanimously by 
the Sixth Committee. 


Special Missions 


Diplomatic relations between States increasingly assume other forms 
than the normal contact through permanent diplomatic missions. These 
other forms might be categorized under the heading of “ad hoc diplomacy” 
or “special missions”, covering itinerant envoys and special missions sent to 
States for limited purposes. 

At its twelfth session held in 1960 the International Law Commission 
had prepared draft articles on special missions and had recommended that 
they should be submitted by the General Assembly to the United Nations 
Conference on Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities which was to con- 
vene at Vienna at the beginning of 1961. The Commission had however 
emphasized that for want of time it had not been able to give the topic 
the thorough study it would normally have done. 

At its fourth plenary meeting, on April 10, 1961, the United Nations 
Conference on Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities held at Vienna 
unanimously adopted a resolution recommending to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations that it refer to the International Law Commission 
further study of the subject of special missions in the light of the Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Relations adopted at the Conference. 

In accordance with that resolution, the General Assembly included 
the “Question of Special Missions” in the agenda of its sixteenth session 
and thereafter requested the International Law Commission, as soon as it 
considers it advisable, to study further the subject of special missions and to 
report thereon to the General Assembly. 
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Appendix | 


Agenda of the sixteenth session of the General Assembly! 


Plenary meetings 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the delegation of Ireland (item 1). 
2. Minute of silent prayer or meditation (item 2). 


3. Credentials of representatives to the sixteenth session of the General Assem- 
bly (item 3): 
(a) Appointment of the Credentials Committee; 
(b) Report of the Credentials Committee. 


. Election of the President (item 4). 
. Constitution of the Main Committees and election of officers (item 5). 
. Election of Vice-Presidents (item 6). 


. Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 12, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter of the United Nations (item 7).? 


8. Adoption of the agenda (item 8). 

9. Opening of the general debate (item 9). 

10. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization (item 10). 
11. Report of the Security Council (item 11). 


12. Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapters I, VIII (except paras. 
648, 650 and 651) and IX) (item 12).3 


13. Report of the International Atomic Energy Agency (item 14). 

14. Election of non-permanent members of the Security Council (item 15). 

15. Election of six members of the Economic and Social Council (item 16). 

16. Election of the members of the International Law Commission (item 17). 

17. Report of the Committee on arrangements for a conference for the purpose of 
reviewing the Charter (item 18). 

18. United Nations Emergency Force (item 26).4 
(6) Report on the Force. 

19. Question of Tibet (item 83). 

20. The situation with regard to the implementation of the Declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial countries and peoples (item 88). 


NA Nf 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, all the items formed part of the agenda recommended by 
the General Committee in its first report (A/4882) and adopted by the General Assembly 
at its 1014th plenary meeting, on 25 September 1961. At its 1018th meeting, on 27 Septem- 
ber 1961, the Assembly adopted the recommendations of the General Committee on the 
allocation of agenda items, with the exception of item 87 (Permanent sovereignty over natural 
resources), which it decided to refer to the Second Committee, with reference, if necessary, 
to the Sixth Committee. For the numerical list of agenda items, see Official Records of the 
General Assembly Sixteenth Session, Plenary Meetings, prefatory fascicle, agenda. 

2 At its 1014th plenary meeting, on 25 September 1961, the General Assembly took note of 
the communication dated 16 September 1961 from the Secretary-General to the President of 
the General Assembly (A/4875). 

3 At its 1084th plenary meeting, on 19 December 1961, the General Assembly took note 
of chapters I, VIII (except paragraphs 648, 650 and 651) and IX of the report of the 
Economic and Social Council (A/4820 and Corr.2). 

4 At its 1086th plenary meeting, on 20 December 1961, the General Assembly took note 
of the Secretary-General’s report on the United Nations Emergency Force (A/4857). See also 
resolution 1733 (XVI) on this item. 


tReproduced from UN Doc. Supplement No. 17 (A/5100). 
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21. The situation in Angola: report of the Sub-Committee established by General 
Assembly resolution 1603 (XV) (item 27). 


22. Assistance to Africa (item 22): 
(a) A United Nations programme for independence.5 


23. Question of Hungary (item 89). 
24. Question of the representation of China in the United Nations (item 90). 


25. Restoration of the lawful rights of the People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations (item 91). 


26. Admission of new Members to the United Nations (item 92).6 


27. An international investigation into the conditions and circumstances resulting 
in the tragic death of Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld and of members of the party 
accompanying him (item 93).7 

28. United Nations Year for International Co-operation (item 95).8 

29. Organization of peace (item 96).9 


First Committee 
POLITICAL AND SECURITY (INCLUDING THE REGULATION OF ARMAMENTS) 


1. Question of disarmament (item 19). 
2. The Korean question: reports of the United Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea (item 20). 

. Report of the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space (item 21). 

4. The urgent need for a treaty to ban nuclear weapons tests under effective interna- 
tional control (item 72). 

5. Continuation of suspension of nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests and obligations 
of States to refrain from their renewal (item 73). 

6. Complaint by Cuba of threats to international peace and security arising from 
new plans of aggression and acts of intervention being executed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America against the Revolutionary Government of 
Cuba (item 78).10 

7. Question of Algeria (item 80). 

8. The prevention of the wider dissemination of nuclear weapons (item 81). 


Ww 


5 At the 1066th plenary meeting, on 27 November 1961, the representative of Nigeria 
announced that he would not press for a vote on the draft resolution submitted by his dele- 
gation (A/L.357 and Add.1). No resolution was adopted on this item. 

® At its 1018th plenary meeting, on 27 September 1961, the General Assembly, on the 
recommendation of the General Committee, as set forth in its second report (A/4895), 
decided to include this item in the agenda and to consider it without reference to a Com- 
mittee. 

7 At its 1036th plenary meeting, on 13 October 1961, the General Assembly, on the recom- 
mendation of the General Committee, as set forth in its third report (A/4920), decided to 
include this item in the agenda and to consider it without reference to a Committee. At its 
1082nd plenary meeting, on 18 December 1961, the General Assembly took note of the report 
of the Fifth Committee on this item (A/5017). 

8 At its 1059th plenary meeting, on 21 November 1961, the General Assembly, on the 
recommendation of the General Committee, as set forth in its fourth report (A/4975), decided 
to include this item in the agenda and to consider it without reference to a Committee. 

*At its 1083rd plenary meeting, on 19 December 1961, the General Assembly, on the 
recommendation of the General Committee, as set forth in its fifth report (A/5053, para. 2), 
decided to include this item in the agenda of the sixteenth session but to place it on the 
provisional agenda of the seventeenth session. 

1° Following the rejection of the draft resolution submitted to it, the First Committee 
declared that it had no recommendation to make to the General Assembly on this item 
(A/5090, para. 6). At its 1105th plenary meeting, on 20 February 1962, the General As- 
sembly voted on the draft resolution submitted by Mongclia (A/L.385/Rev. 1). Having failed 
to obtain the required two-thirds majority, the draft resolution was not adopted. 
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Special Political Committee 


B 


The status of the German-speaking element in the Province of Bolzano (Bozen); 
implementation of General Assembly resolution 1497 (XV) of 31 October 1960 
(item 74). 


. Treatment of people of Indian and Indo-Pakistan origin in the Republic of 


South Africa (item 75). 


. Question of race conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies of apartheid 


of the Government of the Republic of South Africa (item 76). 


. Report of the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 


Radiation (item 24). 


. Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 


Palestine Refugees in the Near East (item 25). 


. Question of Oman (item 23).11 


Second Committee 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


i 


Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapter Il, HI, IV, V (sections 
II to V), VI (paragraph 489) and VIII (paragraphs 648, 650 and 651)) 
(item 12). 


. Economic development of under-developed countries (item 28): 


(a) Industrial development and activities of the organs of the United Nations 
in the field of industralization; 

(b) Establishment of a United Nations capital development fund: report of 
the Committee established by General Assembly resolution 1521 (XV); 

(c) Accelerated flow of capital and technical assistance to the developing coun- 
tries: report of the Secretary-General; 

(d) Land reform: interim report of the Secretary-General; 

(e) Provision of food surpluses to food-deficient peoples through the United 
Nations system. 


. Questions relating to international trade and commodities (item 29): 


(a) Strengthening and development of the world market and improvement of 
the trade conditions of the economically less developed countries: report 
of the Economic and Social Council; 

(b) Improvement of the terms of trade between the industrial and the under- 
developed countries: report of the Economic and Social Council. 


. Progress and operations of the Special Fund (item 31). 
. United Nations programmes of technical co-operation (item 32): 


(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council; 

(b) Use of volunteer workers in the operational programmes of the United 
Nations and related agencies; 

(c) Confirmation of the allocation of funds under the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. 


. Assistance to newly independent States: report of the Economic and Social 


Council (item 33).¥ 


. Assistance to Africa (item 22): 


(b) Economic development of Africa; 
(c) African educational development.” 


11 At its 1078th plenary meeting, on 14 December 1961, the General Assembly voted on 


the draft resolution contained in the report of the Special Political Committee (A/5010). 
Having failed to obtain the required two-thirds majority, the draft resolution was not adopted. 


12No specific proposals were submitted with respect to this item, which was considered 


jointly with items 22 (b) and (c). 


18 At its 1042nd plenary meeting, on 26 October 1961, the General Assembly reconsidered 


the allocation of this sub-item, which had been referred to the Third Committee, and re- 
allocated it to the Second Committee. 
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o: 
10. 


. Questions relating to science and technology (item 30): 


(a) Development of scientific and technical co-operation and exchange of ex- 
perience: report of the Secretary-General; 

(b) Main trends of inquiry in the natural sciences, dissemination of scientific 
knowledge and application of such knowledge for peaceful ends: report 
of the Economic and Social Council. 


Population growth and economic development (item 84). 
Permanent sovereignty over natural resources (item 87). 


Third Committee 
SocIAL, HUMANITARIAN AND CULTURAL 


ile 


8. 
Zh 


Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapters VI (except paragraph 
489) and VIL) (item 12). 


2. Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (item 34). 
3. Draft International Covenants on Human Rights (item 35). 

4. 
5 
6 
i 


Draft Convention on Freedom of Information (item 36). 


. Draft Declaration on Freedom of Information (item 37). 
. Draft Declaration on the Right of Asylum (item 38). 
. Draft Convention and draft Recommendation on Consent to Marriage, Mini- 


mum Age of Marriage and Registration of Marriages (item 85). 
Manifestations of racial prejudice and national and religious intolerance (item 86). 
Problem raised by the situation of Angolan refugees in the Congo (item 82). 


Fourth Committee 
TRUSTEESHIP (INCLUDING NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES ) 


ie 
2: 


iv. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council (item 13). 

Question of the future of Western Samoa: report of the United Nations Plebiscite 
Commissioner for Western Samoa and report of the Trusteeship Council thereon 
(item 48). 


. Dissemination of information on the United Nations and the International Trustee- 


ship System in the Trust Territories: report of the Secretary-General (item 50). 


. Offers by Member States of study and training facilities for inhabitants of Trust 


Territories: report of the Secretary-General (item 51). 


. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories transmitted under Article 73 e of 


the Charter of the United Nations: reports of the Secretary-General and of the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories (item 39): 

(a) Information on social conditions; 

(b) Information on other conditions; 

(c) General questions relating to the transmission and examination of information. 


. Non-compliance of the Government of Portugal with Chapter XI of the Charter of 


the United Nations and with General Assembly resolution 1542 (XV) (item 79). 


. Preparation and training of indigenous civil and technical cadres in Non-Self- 


Governing Territories: report of the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories (item 40). 


. Racial discrimination in Non-Self-Governing Territories: report of the Committee 


on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories (item 41). 


. Dissemination of information on the United Nations in the Non-Self-Governing 


Territories: report of the Secretary-General (item 42). 


Participation of the Non-Self-Governing Territories in the work of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agencies: report of the Secretary-General (item 
43) 14 


“No proposal was submitted on this item. See A/4997, para. 26. 
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12. 


ro. 


14. 


i. 


Offers by Member States of study and training facilities for inhabitants of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories: report of the Secretary-General (item 44). 


Question of the renewal of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (item 45). 

Election, if required, to fill vacancies in the membership of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories (item 46).15 


Question of South West Africa (item 47): 

(a) Report of the Committee on South West Africa; 

(b) Assistance of the specialized agencies and of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund in the economic, social and educational development of South West 
Africa: reports of the agencies and of the Fund; 

(c) Election of three members of the Committee on South West Africa. 


Question of the future of Ruanda-Urundi: report of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Ruanda-Urundi (item 49).16 


Fifth Committee 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 


I. 


Financial reports and accounts for the financial year ended 31 December 1960, and 

reports of the Board of Auditors (item 52): 

(a) United Nations; 

(b) United Nations Children’s Fund; 

(c) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East; 

(d) Voluntary funds administered by the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 


. Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1961 (item 53). 
. Scale of assessments for the apportionment of the expenses of the United Nations: 


report of the Committee on Contributions (item 57). 


. Review of the activities and organization of the Secretariat: report of the Com- 


mittee of Experts appointed under General Assembly resolution 1446 (XIV) and 
recommendations thereon by the Secretary-General (item 61).17 


. Administrative and budgetary procedures of the United Nations: report of the 


working group appointed under General Assembly resolution 1620 (XV) (item 62). 
Annual report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board (item 66). 


. Budget estimates for the financial year 1962 (item 54).18 
. Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of subsidiary bodies of the 


General Assembly (item 56): 

(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions; 

(b) Committee on Contributions; 

(c) Board of Auditors; 

(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the appointments made by the 
Secretary-General; 

(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal; 

(f) United Nations Staff Pension Committee. 


16 See resolution 1700 (XVI) of 19 December 1961, note. 


16 At its 1106th plenary meeting, on 23 February 1962, the General Assembly approved 


the recommendation of the Fifth Committee on this item (A/5095, para. 5). 


™ At its 1086th plenary meeting, on 20 December 1961 the General Assembly took note 


of the report of the Fifth Committee on this item (A/5073). 


#8 At its 1082nd plenary meeting, on 18 December 1961, the General Assembly approved 


the recommendation of the Fifth Committee concerning the payment of honoraria to members 
serving on organs and subsidiary organs of the United Nations in an individual, personal 
capacity (A/5005, para. 10). 
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16. 


17. 
18. 
12 
20. 


. Personnel questions (item 64): 


(a) Geographical distribution of the staff of the Secretariat;19 

(6) Proportion of fixed-term staff; 

(c) Other personnel questions. 

Base salary scales and post adjustments of the staff in the professional and higher 


categories of the international civil service: reports of the International Civil 
Service Advisory Board and of the Secretary-General (item 65). 


United Nations Emergency Force (item 26): 

(a) Cost estimates for the maintenance of the Force. 

United Nations operations in the Congo: cost estimates and financing (item 55). 
Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds (item 60). 


Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized agencies and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (item 58): 


(a) Expenditure of technical assistance funds allocated from the Special Account 
of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance; 


(b) Expenditure as executing agencies for Special Fund projects. 


Administrative and budgetary co-ordination of the United Nations with the special- 
ized agencies and with the International Atomic Energy Agency: report of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions (item 59). 


Public information activities of the United Nations: report of the Secretary- 
General (item 63).20 


United Nations International School: report of the Secretary-General (item 67). 
United Nations Library: report of the Secretary-General (item 68). 
Report of the Economic and Social Council (chapter X) (item 12).21 


Enlargement of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
(item 94).22 


Sixth Committee 


LEGAL 


1. 
Zs 
a: 


Enlargement of the International Law Commission (item 77). 
Question of special missions (item 71). 


Report of the International Law Commission on the work of its thirteenth session 
(item 69). 


. Future work in the field of the codification and progressive development of inter- 


national law (item 70). 


’* At its 1086th plenary meeting, on 20 December 1961, the General Assembly took note 


of the recommendation of the Fifth Committee on this sub-item (A/5063, para. 51). 


*° At its 1082nd plenary meeting, on 18 December 1961, the General Assembly approved 


the decision of the Fifth Committee on this item (A/5029, para. 6). 


*) At its 1082nd plenary meeting, on 18 December 1961, the General Assembly took note 


of the report of the Fifth Committee on this item (A/5016). 


* At its 1036th plenary meeting, on 13 October 1961, the General Assembly, on the 


recommendation of the General Committee, as set forth in its third report (A/4920), decided 
to include this item in the agenda and to allocate it to the Fifth Committee. 
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Appendix Il 


Membership of the United Nations and 
Other United Nations Bodies 
at December 31, 1961 


United Nations Members PETE at eri citnie 
ia Sa pnb tS RNB) Olea conrea ace cece er Ee te eee eee eee ce November 19, 1946 
JAULVE ADVE Wi, SoS ere aan Ae te Stns eee eee December 14, 1955 
CPOE T1001 Tr HONE Ss StS ANN 3.9509 os aaa tv dopa cant * 

Peet Ait aa LTPP cL. at wakaccoecaehs * 

PRPS te, See dc Br aan neg ee EE Oe Ee December 14;,1955 
ST Sa en ee ae oe * 

LSE © Rn he ee bet er eee * 

ISNT Pat ly gate oe co ain ee ee * 

(MULE Eee OPN Oi aie ite WeRRec eA ER. meianny ODEO December 14, 1955 
SEE TL MN arene chs yo eite td eee tian) sca sdhevenacoitbetasets March 19, 1948 
AMS LOLT SST AI oul eiicad, cane bei awdecucensseuteadaoes beataees ** 

CUA Laleya FEW et PRR ot se ar a ee December 14, 1955 
Pe ATTIC OUI ere et eee ee geitee can soley vehawaneie September 20, 1960 
CSTR AE) one, Sie <1 ai hr * 

Perea ey irican J REDUIOUC ca ces heat evecontsen nee: September 20, 1960 
PSY LCI ner ROI ot ee ne farsa faci, ceasiecaecessdhacdéess December 14, 1955 
CUTEST ga crt ne, oot en A ea September 20, 1960 
TLE: Ae ea Ming Jeary. Ar ee Re aN, Sets a a * 

PESTS NE Cech Pie dice crwth deet lassi heraxunenereees * 

Ra CT) OLA MO ho te ee tee ar ak tec a ett * 

Congo  (Capital—-Brazzaville)) .ioeccescscssesccasacessaes September 20, 1960 
Congo (Capital—Leopoldville) ........................+: September 20, 1960 
CRE ETE Uf lea a * 

GSP) BAe PORES 1 BS he SAA SN ie Oe = 

CPOE ES ee assoc dad esecdeiais ceouvedeceiercevens September 20, 1960 
PEP ECNGSIOVAK pee. i, odds cool cok soles cdtieretSewla ee 

RP AROMCVMES va. eer Nee ei ce Serene Beads FALL September 20, 1960 
MSPTTVAT KR PR ee ooo fia Sac can lak saeardcdicageneee: : 
MPI IC ATIMNN DUD Geto aayvoads ease. iacessntrecrteceoes * 

ESTT AGO S Sy RN oss Adi saben dacedocganeces i 

eres OS ee en ee atin ezanbovestt = 

eS TOD 1s ie Memtrteet oe a cea ba 

CEES Ta PLE TCS eel ree nen ee December 14, 1955 
PE CCED mc N RON Be ee Se ols. ae cahescsoucncs : 

PAD OTIS occ teste, PANN Le cae ie saeskes oanievs ian: September 20, 1960 
EN ETRE MY OP MRS I, CoO Se ST March 8, 1957 
Clecee aee O TTS ee Cae, an a ore ree : 

ET (11 | Eas oe ee hk rn Petereay | We ne eee _ 

CRT OF a fiat ses Aad: RSet Ae KN eats 2 December 12, 1958 
HE TE A Ce Ren ees OT Re eo ete en ee ee ” 
FLONGUTAS: «5... 2g 0, Se AR eae hares, NS 4 

PPD ALY tes Eee ee ee. stamens he pon if: December 14, 1955 


*Original members, i.e., those which participated in the United Nations Conference on 
International Organisation at San Francisco or had previously signed the United Nations 
Declaration of 1 January 1942, and which signed and ratified the Charter. 
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Date of Admission 


Tceland secre a ee eae eee November 19, 1946 
India Fee eee Oe eet ee eons * 
Tirdonesin® Gree eee ee ee cee ree September 28, 1950 
Tran) ee eR arate: * 

I Sig: s betes ahaa a ako eae Cann Sei an ee NIE Ae ona AN Fp sd 

Treland eee ae eee co ae er a cee es December 14, 1955 
Israel Ree eect ote: cette tia tncnc etic ccc ae na ake e May 11, 1949 

| ETA aren enter Eanes or pup teen pare Meme LA A or nonin 4 Rapier t al es December 14, 1955 
Ivory Coast see ee ee ee noe ee September 20, 1960 
J ADV AT ve eee oe ea nh aa oe sly aw a eee eee December 18, 1956 
TOPCATI 5 Svat Get sD ie lO ROA Beh te or een Ao December 14, 1955 
Da he eter rll omer) nae meaner ae fs ieee en MF oY pre er WP y December 14, 1955 
Lebanon < Peete P rs. hee es Orda desu sheen ei toween ee - 

Etberiaw (2. 3 ROO RR IG th es nee ry cedar: > 

Libya 7 AA hece othe ee et December 14, 1955 
LixembDOUure, se ee eae 4 
Malarasy: Yeti ek. cutertetecone ne ety tee Weds September 20, 1960 
Malaya, Federation: Ofna ee eee September 17, 1957 
MaliteseikP cil etal Oct danaaccne Goorin tat asda d als September 29, 1960 
Mauritania yx i2occsokceercethaed i dette esd cee beds October 27, 1961 
MEXICO Es Freee nes ease hel een ene eaatnna scanned a 
Morigolia (0d, Sgt Se en: ata buen ccrth AL euaoh Menceetneeneies October 27, 1961 
MOroccO Pee 1, ee aie eee hecrremaa spent tid ed ence dys November 12, 1956 
INCp al AG, CL ORWAh) 4s creer nonsnati ae einen December 14, 1955 
Netherlands HiGiee. .xeiar ataee et cued ier elude is 

Néwa Zealand (icc a dail ncc bea eeeraraenen tee * 
INi€drasila 16e e s, carer create iol) ee " 

PAT) aa <7) Wed 3! a2 2-8 RE Rane) Deen Tre Demy Pet September 20, 1960 
Wigerig VE re i eae rei eae October 7, 1960 
INOPWAY 5s 6052 colt ora alin te rnaneinkaaaieencinbadan : 

Pakistan 2 tee j..0 fu cane te ilaceandna oy aeennriaes September 30, 1947 
PAN ATI A). Ae: kis ie, suelo a ane ad Geen aA OIOn Dy x 
Baracuny’ eeiemOWer. 1.2 ncetceices lie Ae 1 

Bete (eG BAA cS oe eauteantrerite “4 

PUN pines ae, oN aan eeeee R m 

Poland Fie We ete rg. 0 oe  cch enn teed ra da near ete 1 

Portu call seine hus tal hese tees December 14, 1955 
Romania We 552) oc aveencat cannon ieetnaren niet December 14, 1955 
Saudi GAT A bic eRe ek ace sare nt ace 7 

Seneca ore). ert tet ean ocak be ennai A September 29, 1960 
Sierra lveOne ates -en. ae bee ue tones September 27, 1961 
SOMA LA aia, a cee eset Reel enced dorcel ee September 20, 1960 
SDAIN ye Soe aes Ct a een ona ta ea December 14, 1955? 
SLLCCE Ti ee, ee een aes, ALR, fee eer oe Oe Lhe November 12, 1956 
DWeCe Ty fh, Few era nee Be 6s ut nea athe mere nee arate November 19, 1946 
VILA Sih ai orn ri on Rie aun ena ct ena October 24, 1945 


resumed October 13, 1961 


1Although Poland was not represented at San Francisco, it was agreed that it should 
sign the Charter subsequently as an original member. 


°The General Assembly at its fifth session adopted a resolution revoking provisions of 
a 1946 resolution which recommended that member Governments should not vote for Spain’s 
admission to the United Nations or the Specialized Agencies. 

*Syria was an original member of the United Nations from October 24, 1945. 

Following a plebiscite held on February 21, 1958, Syria and Egypt joined in establishing 
the United Arab Republic which continued as a single member of the United Nations. On 
October 13, 1961, Syria, having resumed its status as an independent state, also resumed 
its separate membership in the Organization. 
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Tanganyika SAI OCR eR ee Se eee RL PER ETA acticin ce cote ceiston eee November 14, 1961 
MIE STG b Senet ramlege (lie aa see cheee apie LO» Jac A I ama ele a A December 16, 1946 
Togo scar he LAR lie Mitr Mors Ait ee 99, op a September 20, 1960 
—ERERTESY, econ Cera aR pp ae, GMa SGA al 2 de November 12, 1956 
PUTKEY: ......... 5 ese Nah Regt Ritts beer Wier See AA ett fe eS AS ee A * 
Beran ss Ree ee ee en Ee ee. * 
BOE SOUL ATTICA fe roel coevin cece lewaihl * 
Te eee ee one eee Pe Sl i Ot * 
MTA LAD MINCPUDIICT Ot te ieee cosy ekeveecee October 24, 1945 
em SODOO I) intr eae te ete gL) ae) * 
ete LALEG, OF GA IICTICR 6 iccsk ss veieeetyid ae as cimevet lisvsvkvsee ed 
Se CAAT RM Ulli go. ac RIE al Rr BON neck NO September 20, 1960 
TELE LY rte Us enix she ON en ee oe * 
(EAE MMe oa nN OEE ee On he Re * 
Mee re. UI ee ek AON SNA. September 30, 1947 
(LS Cn 8 NBCU ts A ee = 


Security Council 


Five Permanent Members 


China Serving until Dec. 31, 1962 

France Chile 

Great Britain 2 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republic aceiand : 

United States of America United Arab Republic 

Six Non-Permanent Members 

(2-year term) Serving until Dec. 31, 1963 
Serving until December 31, 1961 Venezuela 

Ecuador h 

Ceylon Ghana 

Turkey? Romania* 

Liberia? Philippines? 


Economic and Social Council 
(3-year term) 


Serving until Dec. 31, 1961 Serving until Dec. 31, 1963 
Afghanistan El Salvador 
Bulgaria Ethiopia 
New Zealand France 
Spain Italy‘ 
United States of America Jordan 
Venezuela Uruguay 


*Egypt was an original member of the United Nations from October 24, 1945. Following 
a plebiscite held on February 21, 1958, the United Arab Republic was established by a 
union of Egypt and Syria and continued as a single member of the United Nations. On 
October 13, 1961, Syria, having resumed its status as an independent state, also resumed 
its separate membership. 

1Rlected on December 9, 1960 to fill the seat occupied by Poland during 1960. 

2After many inconclusive ballots at the first part of the fifteenth session informal 
agreement was reached on a split term. Under the terms of the agreement Liberia resigned 
at the end of 1961 and Ireland will serve until December, 1962. 

After inconclusive ballots at the sixteenth session informal agreement was reached on 
a separate term. Under the terms of the agreement Romania will resign as of December 31, 
1962 while Philippines will serve the rest of the two-year term. 

‘The General Assembly elected five members only during its fifteenth session. Italy 
was elected during the resumed fifteenth session to replace the seat formerly held by the 
Netherlands. 
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Serving until Dec. 31/62 Serving until Dec. 31, 1964 


Brazil Australia 

Denmark Colombia 

Japan India 

Poland Senegal 

USSR: United States of America 
Great Britain Yugoslavia 


Trusteeship Council 
Agreement approved by 


Administering Authority Trust Territory General Assembly 
Australia New Guinea 13 December 1946 
Belgium Ruanda-Urundi 13 December 1946 
Francel Cameroons under French 

Administration 13 December 1946 
France? Somaliland under French 

Administration 13 December 1946 
Italy? Somaliland under Italian 

Administration 2 December 1950 
New Zealand+ Western Samoa 13 December 1946 
Great Britain® Togoland under British 

Administration 13 December 1946 
Great Britain® Cameroons under British 

Administration 13 December 1946 
Great Britain? Tanganyika 13 December 1946 


Great Britain, New Zealand 
and Australia (Adminis- 


tered by Australia) Nauru 1 November 1947 
United States (Strategic Area) Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Approved by the Security 
Islands Council 2 April 1947 
Permanent Members of Security Elective Members (3-year terms) 


Council not Administering 


: : : 
Trust Territories Serving until December 31, 1961 


Burma Paraguay 
China U.S.S.R. United Arab Republic 


Serving until December, 1962 
Bolivia India 


1The Trusteeship Agreement for the Cameroons under French Administration terminated 
on 1 January 1960 when the Territory became independent as Cameroun. 

*The Trusteeship Agreement for Togoland under French Administration terminated 
on 27 April 1960 when the Territory became independent as Togo. 

*The Trusteeship Agreement for Somaliland under Italian Administration terminated 
on 1 July 1960 when the Territory became independent as Somalia. Italy ceased to qualify 
as an administering member after July 1, 1960. 

*The Trusteeship Agreement with Western Samoa under New Zealand administration 
terminated on 1 January, 1962 when the territory became independent as Western Samoa. 

’The Trusteeship Agreement for Togoland under United Kingdom Administration termi- 
nated on 6 March 1957 when the Gold Coast became the independent State of Ghana and 
British Togoland was integrated with the new State. 

6A plebiscite was held on February 11, 1961, in both the Northern and Southern 
Cameroons. Northern British Cameroon elected to join the Federation of Nigeria, the South 
British Cameroon joined the Republic of Cameroun. 

The Trusteeship Agreement with Tanganyika under United Kingdom administration 
terminated on December 9, 1961, when the territory became independent as Tanganyika. 
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International Court of Justice 


The Court consists of 15 judges elected by the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, voting independently. They serve nine years and are eligible for 
re-election. 

The elections are conducted on the basis of a staggered election system which 
calls for the holding of regular elections every three years to fill the five vacancies 
that automatically occur under this system at these intervals. The next such election 
will be held in the autumn of 1963. The Court elects its own president and vice- 
president for three years and they may be re-elected. 

The present judges of the Court with the year their term of office ends are as 
follows: 


Country Date of Expiry 
Mr. B. Winiarski, President Poland 5 Feb 1967 
Mr. R. J. Alfaro, Vice-President? Panama 5 Feb 1964 
J. Basdevant France 5 Feb 1964 
A. H. Badawi United Arab 

Republic 5 Feb 1967 
L. M. Moreno Quintana Argentina 5 Feb 1964 
R. Cordova Mexico 5 Feb 1964 
V. K. Wellington Koo China 5 Feb 1967 
J. Spiropoulos Greece 5 Feb 1967 
Sir Percy Spender Australia 5 Feb 1967 
Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice Great Britain 5 Feb 1964 
V. M. Koretsky Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics 5 Feb 1970 
K. Tanaka Japan 5 Feb 1970 
J. L. Bustamante y Rivero Peru 5 Feb 1970 
Ph. C. Jessup United States of 

America 5 Feb 1970 
G. Morelli Italy 5 Feb 1970 


Disarmament Commission 


Membership: All members of the United Nations. 


The Commission as established in 1952 by Assembly Resolution 502 (VI) 
consisted of one representative of each member of the Security Council, and Canada, 
when Canada was not a member of the Security Council. Originally set up “under 
the Security Council” (see “Canada and the United Nations 1951-52”) it was directed, 
primarily, to prepare proposals to be embodied in a draft treaty (or treaties) for 
the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all arma- 
ments, for the elimination of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and 
for effective international control of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 

Assembly Resolution 1150 (XII) of 19 November 1957 added 14 new members. 
The Commission as thus constituted did not meet during 1958 and the thirteenth 
session of the Assembly decided (Resolution 1252D (XIII) of 4 November 1958) 
that the Commission should, for 1959 and on an ad hoc basis, be composed of all 
the members of the United Nations. 

The Commission in its new form met on only one occasion in 1959: on 
10 September it unanimously adopted a resolution which recognized that the ultimate 
responsibility for measures of general disarmament is vested in the United Nations 


1Mr. Winiarski’s term as President of the Court expires 5 February 1964. 
*Mr. Alfaro’s term as Vice-President of the Court expires 5 February 1964. 


CL? 


by its Charter; welcomed the resumption of consultations announced in the Four- 
Power communique on 7 September on the establishment of a new Ten-Nation 
Disarmament Committee and the declared intention of the Committee to keep the 
Disarmament Commission informed of the progress of its deliberations; and recom- 
mended to the General Assembly that the Commission should continue in being in 
its existing form. 

On 21 November 1959 the General Assembly adopted unanimously a resolution 
(1403 (XIV)) deciding that the Disarmament Commission should continue to be 
composed of all members of the United Nations and transmitting to the Disarmament 
Commission all the documents, proposals and records of discussion relating to 
disarmament at the fourteenth session. 

The Commission met in August 1960 to consider the situation following the 
breakdown of the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee on 27 June. It adopted 
unanimously a resolution which noted with regret that the disarmament negotiations 
had not yielded positive results; reaffirmed the continuing and ultimate responsibility 
of the United Nations in the field of disarmament; recommended that the fifteenth 
session of the General Assembly should give earnest consideration to the question 
of disarmament; and considered it necessary and recommended that continued efforts 
should be made for the earliest possible continuation of international negotiations 
to achieve a constructive solution of the question of general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control. The Commission held no meetings in 1961. 

By its Resolution 1649 (XVI) of November 8, 1961, the General Assembly 
requested negotiating states to report to the Disarmament Commission by December 
1961 on the progress of negotiations at the Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance 
of Nuclear Weapons Tests. Resolution 1664 (XVI) of December 4, 1961 requested 
the Secretary-General to conduct an inquiry into the conditions under which countries 
not possessing nuclear weapons might be willing to enter into specific undertakings 
to refrain from manufacturing or otherwise acquiring such weapons and to refuse 
to receive, in the future, nuclear weapons in their territories on behalf of any other 
country and to submit a report on the results of his enquiry to the Disarmament 
Commission not later than April 1, 1962. On December 20, 1961 the General Assembly 
adopted Resolution 1722 (XVI) requesting the newly-created Eighteen-Nation Disarma- 
ment Committee to submit to the Disarmament Commission, not later than June 1, 
1962, a report on the progress of its negotiations. 
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Appendix II 


Principal Meetings of the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies during 1961 and 

Canadian representation at the third special session 

of the General Assembly (Bizerta) 

and the sixteenth regular session of the General Assembly 


General Assembly 


Third special session (Bizerta), New York, August 21 to 25, 1961. Representative: 
Mr. C. S. A. Ritchie, Permanent Representative of Canada to the United 
Nations, New York. 


Sixteenth Regular Session, New York, September 18 to December 20, 1961. 


Representatives: Chairman of the Delegation: Honourable Howard Green, P.C., 
Q.C., M.P., Secretary of State for External Affairs; Vice-Chairman: Senator H. A. J. 
Brooks, P.C., Q.C.; Mr. C. S. A. Ritchie, Permanent Representative of Canada 
to the United Nations, New York; Mr. Martial Asselin, M.P.; Mrs. Jean Cassel- 
man, M.P.; Alternate Representatives: Mr. Gordon Aiken, Q.C., M.P.; Brigadier 
J. H. Price, O.B.E., M.C., E.D.; Mr. Marcel Cadieux, Deputy Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs; Lt. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Canadian Government 
Adviser on Disarmament; Mr. Paul Tremblay, Ambassador of Canada, Chile. 


Economic and Social Council 


Thirty-first session, New York, April 19 to 28, 1961. 
Thirty-second session, Geneva, July 4-August 4, 1961. 
Resumed thirty-second session, New York, December 21 and 22, 1961. 


Trusteeship Council 


Eleventh special session, New York, April 10, 1961. 
Twenty-seventh session, New York, June 1-July 19, 1961. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
Eleventh session of the General Conference, Rome, November 4-23, 1961. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 
Fifth General Conference, Vienna, September 26-October 6, 1961. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
International Monetary Fund, International Finance Corporation 


Annual Meeting of Board of Governors, Vienna, September 8-22, 1961. * 


International Civil Aviation Organization 
The next regular session will take place in Rome in the Fall of 1962. 


International Labour Organization 
Forty-fifth session of the Conference, Geneva, June 7-29, 1961. 
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International Telecommunication Union 


The next Plenipotentiary Conference is to be held in Geneva in 1965, the 
centenary of the Union. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
The twelfth session of the General Conference will be held in 1962. 


Universal Postal Union 


The Universal Postal Congress is held every fifth year and will meet in 1962 
in New Delhi. 


World Health Organization 
Fourteenth World Health Assembly, New Delhi, February 7-24, 1961. 


World Meteorological Organization 
Congress is held every fourth year and will meet in 1963. 
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Appendix IV 


Regular Budgets of the United Nations, the UN Specialized Agencies? 
and the IAEA, and Canadian Assessments 


Regular Budgets (net)2 Canadian Assessments3 


— eee 


1960 Fee 196105 |) 1962. lene 96055 Hue 196 teen geet 962 


(In thousands of dollars) 


United Nations#........ 60,320 65,813 76,753 1,876 2,047 25395 
ER oes vader ased eon 8,962 DESO 11115 315 345 378 
LON Oe a oe 8,862 9,944 12,879 362 407 415 
ROO cro ence nessa: 12,479 15,071 15,549 367 454 468 
LOCUS ha ae ete a.721 4,057 4,083 166 191 191 
a Oe oc pntscecncesnieete 610 (P4) o23 16 19 25 
WS (OE: een ead 15,898 17,587 2013 455 501 721 
OR es ncsrecassh cade ZuLOy 2,849 3,120 70 oH) 106 
AIEEE cin answer deceseiitts 653 669 708 16 17 18 
LY (0.0) ene 282 288 466 ai i 11 
Ree ssoccscncayeezi-- S158 6,168 6,161 149 178 L77 

pbOtalS: cheers #1951125). 133,030); 157,070 ip thee. 4,263 4,905 


1Exclusive of the International Bank and International Monetary Fund whose operations are 
financially self-sustaining. 


2UN budget figures for 1960 are from UN document A/4687; those for 1961 and 1962 are 
from UN document A /5083. Agency figures are from UN document A/C.5 /871. 
Figures are net of miscellaneous income. 


3Based on the estimates contained in the first three columns. 
4Budget estimates include staff assessments. 
‘Budget estimates exclude the undistributed reserve. A revised budget estimate is given for 
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Appendix V 
Budget Estimates of the United Nations for 1961 and 1962* 
1962 
Section 
1. Travel and other expenses of representatives, members of 
commissions, committees and other subsidiary bodies $ 1,155,240 
2. ppecial meetings and CONnTerenCes... gee eet. een ee 1,532,000 
Sr aldrles ANC: Wakes gence eat te ere eae 40,765,550 
4. COMMOt Staly COStS 22,5. theese int ea eee eee 9,399,650 
Sp ETAVEl GUStAl 4 etscsecsee ttre ee ee eee 2,065,000 
6. Payments under annex 1, paras. 2 and 3, of the Staff Regu- 
lations: THospitalitys.. accuse ee ee cece ee ee 100,000 
7. Buildings and improvements to premises.................::0:0008 4,364,500 
S., Petmanent CqUuIDMeNE:.a.-cstsetceeate a eee ie ee 438,500 
9. Maintenance, operation and rental of premises.................... 3,458,200 
10 ¢Generaliexpensess. 22.000... acct eee tos ee eee 3,684, 800 
TL PRP Prim tine 3. Miscrnstct ccvuctes tition: tached be eee Recta he tee ae eee 1,286,650 
TP SPECIAL EXDENSES coe eee ee ee ee eee 194,600 
13 SECONOMIG developIentin.-22 tee ee ed ee ee eee 2,135,000 
Tee SOC a aChyites oF tier eee ae Ae ee ee 2,105,000 
153Human Tights Activities S45. ok Atte ceteo skh Meter 140,000 
16,) Public administrations ee a ee 1,945,000 
17. Narcotics drugs. control. ci.cc8 teense te 75,000 
LS; 2 DECAL HUSSIONS ceo ti castes ee ete a ae ae ee ec 2,490,650 
19S U Ne Picld SetvicG.4 ee ee eee 1,357,000 
20 ,Othicelor thesUINHCR a eyecare eet cee cr 2,525,800 
21, International. Court-of- Justice eee 926,600 
AT Otal’ APpropriauiOn. nk cctreccese eee ee $82,144,740 
Less: income, other than from Staff assessment.................. 5,391,800 
Net Appropriation ee eee $76,752,940 
Of which: Staff assessment is....................0:0sc00000 $ 8,670,250 


1961 
(revised) 


$ 1,120,350 
707,400 
S318, Ono 
8,223,300 
2,024,000 


100,000 
Ries he) 
410,000 
Js O21 Gi OU 
3,809, 000 
1,210,750 
199 ,000 
1,125,000 
1,375,000 
100,000 
875 ,000 
75,000 
2,848,750 
1,224,000 
2,262,400 
781,600 


$71,649, 300 
5,835,570 


$65 , 813,730 


$ 6,930,000 


*As reported in UN document A/5083; exclusive of estimates for UNEF and ONUC. 
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Appendix VI 


Percentage Scale of Contributions to the United Nations 
and Certain Specialized Agencies for the Fifteen 
Largest Contributors—Year 1962 


— UN FAO | ICAO | ILO | UNESCO | WHO |WMOl!1 


a | | | 


United States of America...... 527027) 52.51 1°32216 (925-00 31.16 31.71 19. 


9.0 
emnrethe Ree ot), ai. heek 14.97 — — 10.00 13.06 12.45 7.8 
inited Kingdomi.y....0...01.... 7.58 | 10.06 | 9.64] 9.48 7.46 7311 575 
(ET Ey My pr eae See eee ee 5.94 8.29 q@vo> 6.10 6.13 36 8) 4.5 
German Federal Republic.... — 6.89 S008 |. 4534 Se ii 4.87 4.5 
MATA ee: Ai aha REISS seo danza’ 4.57 — 67 | 2.04 2.50 4.58 3.0 
LTGP behead a A SS 3.120) 4.03 4.59 3.41 2.98 2.84 2.5 
PRIOR este oe ee cds sts coseue Zee ieee oS 22167 42.00 2.10 2.00 2:4 
4 ee ae ae ee DaLArblnhes 21 eel Raed 2216 2.06 2.4 
PAM sake, arose dua cecticewcedilas 2.03 3.18 2.50] e300 2.36 Deo 2.5 
TK CAI IA DIAG SUING a sert Secs Sects 1.98 aa — 1.00 1373 — feo 
REEMA e fc si oiccnes tack i. 66.4) Zeal 2.44 1.86 172 1.64 2.0 
Sica [a a eae ae eae ae 1.30 1.80 tee 1.64 1.33 1327 iD 
inlet ya hE ee ne ee 1.28 Vest 1.19 1.24 1.31 15 Dal 
EST IS RO cree peed ees 1.20 1.68 1.59 1.38 1225 1.19 1.4 


1Unit scale converted to percentages. 
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Appendix VII 


United Nations Documents 


Printed documents of the United Nations may be obtained in Canada at the 
following addresses: Agents: The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Ontario; The Ryerson 
Press, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto; Sub-Agents: Book Room Ltd., Chronicle Building, 
Halifax; McGill University Bookstore, Montreal; Magasin des Etudiants de lUni- 
versité de Montréal, Montréal; University of Manitoba Bookstore, Winnipeg; Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press and Bookstore, Toronto; University of British Columbia 
Bookstore, Vancouver. 

Mimeographed United Nations documents are available to the general public 
by annual subscription from the United Nations Secretariat, New York; and to uni- 
versity staffs and students, teachers, libraries and non-governmental organizations from 
the United Nations Department of Public Information, New York. 

Complete sets of United Nations documents may also be consulted at the 
following centres in Canada: 

University of Alberta (English printed documents). 

University of British Columbia (English printed and mimeographed 
documents ) 

Provincial Library of Manitoba (English printed and mimeographed docu- 
ments). 

University of Toronto (English printed and mimeographed documents). 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa (English and French printed documents; 
also English and French mimeographed documents). 

McGill University (English printed documents). 

Laval University (French printed documents). 

Dalhousie University (English printed documents). 

University of Montreal (French printed and mimeographed documents). 

University of New Brunswick (English printed documents). 

Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Toronto (English printed and 
mimeographed documents). 


The United Nations Association in Canada, 329 Bloor Street West, Toronto, oper- 
ates an unofficial United Nations information service. Questions about the United 
Nations are answered; some informational materials on the United Nations are avail- 
able, free of charge, on request, and the larger publications and pamphlets on the 
United Nations and its work are available at reasonable prices. Price lists enumerating 
the publications available can be obtained on request. 
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Appendix VIII 


Publications of the Department of External Affairs 


The following is a list of publications relating to the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies issued by the Department of External Affairs during the period reviewed by 
this works of reference: 


1. Canada and the United Nations. The following issues are available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada, in English and French unless otherwise indicated, 
for 50 cents a copy: 1946 (French only); 1947; 1948; 1949; 1950; 1951-52; 
1953-54; 1954-55 (English only); 1956-57; 1957; 1958 (English only). The fol- 
lowing issues are out of print: 1946 (English); 1952-53; 1954-55 (French); 1958 
(French); 1959. 


2. Statements and Speeches 
(Obtainable from the Information Division 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa.) 

61/4 The Situation in the Congo. Mr. W. B. Nesbitt, 
UN General Assembly, 
April 4, 1961. 

61/5 Canadian Efforts in the World of Today. Hon. Howard C. Green, 
House of Commons, 
April 26, 1961. 

61/10 Review of the World Crisis. Hon. Howard C. Green, 
House of Commons, 
September 7, 1961. 

61/12 Canada in a World of Crisis. Rt. Hon. J. G. Diefenbaker, 
House of Commons, 
September 11, 1961. 

61/13 The Prospect for International Order. Hon. Howard C. Green, 
UN General Assembly, 
October 3, 1961. 

61/14 The Threat of Atomic Radiation. Mr. Paul Tremblay, 
UN Special Political Committee, 
October 16, 1961. 

61/15 An Appalling Answer to UN Protests. Hon. Howard C. Green, 
UN First Committee, 
October 20, 1961. 

61/16 Review of Canadian Foreign Policy. Hon. Howard C. Green, 
CBC-TV, 
November 14, 1961. 

61/17 A Plea for Renewed Disarmament Talks. Hon. Howard C. Green, 
UN First Committee, 
November 24, 1961. 

61/18 Toward the Cessation of Nuclear Tests. General E. L. M. Burns, 
UN First Committee, 
October 30, 1961. 

61/19 Red China and the United Nations. Senator Alfred J. Brooks, 
UN General Assembly, 
December 8, 1961. 

3. External Affairs 

Monthly Bulletin of the Department of External Affairs. Obtainable from 

the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa; annual subscription $1.00 per year, students 

50 cents. Special articles on subjects relating to the United Nations and 

Specialized Agencies appear from time to time. 
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